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CIVIL DEFENSE FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1956 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
SuscomMITree oN Minirary Operations, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
room G-53, United States Capitol, Representative Chet Holifield 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield and Riehlman. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, Herbert Roback, James Eckhart, 
and Earl Morgan, of the committee staff, and Carey Brewer, Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us some witnesses from Civil De- 
fense Research Associates, New York City, and the related organiza- 
tion, the Industrial Security Institute. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Anthony, we are happy to have you before us. We know of 
your long interest in this matter and the interest of this organization. 

Probably your group has given more thought to this than any 
other one group we are aware of and we will be glad to have your 
testimony this morning. 

We are pushed for time. Some of us are on other committees that 
have other obligations and that is why we do not have a full com- 
mittee here present this morning, and we will ask you to proceed in 
an expeditious manner. 

Mr. Roback of the staff here has some questions too. 

Mr. Rosack. Following the initial presentation. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Following your presentation. You may go on and 
make your presentation. 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANTHONY, PRESIDENT, CIVIL DEFENSE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Antnony. We are happy to be with you today and to offer 
what we can in the way of testimony based on our years of activity 
in civil defense. 

Iam S. A. Anthony, president of the Civil Defense Research As- 
sociates, and executive vice president of the Industrial Security 
Institute. 

Both of these are voluntary responsibilities and nonsalaried. Ac- 
companying me are several of our members who will testify as indi- 
viduals aad septenentatives of these respective organizations. 
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They speak with a broad experience and a deep concern with our 
national defense and civil defense. Each will submit testimony based 
upon a specific background of experience. 

The Civil Defense Research Associates is a national nonprofit organ- 
ization chartered under the laws of the State of New York to serve 
as “The national forum and clearinghouse for civilian and industrial 
protection.” 

It was established in 1943 as the alumni association of the War De- 
pease Civilian Protection Schools, with the active cooperation of 

th the military and the Federal Office of Civil Defense. 

Some 600 key people across the Nation—specialists, leaders, and 
others—are members of this organization. 

They range from the lowly civil-defense volunteer to national off- 
cials, from the policeman or fireman to generals and admirals, from 
plant guards to industrial leaders, from civil-defense instructors to 
professors and other recognized authorities. : 

In other words, while not large in numbers, we are strong in the 
caliber and character of our membership. 

Our affiliate, the Industrial Security Institute, was established to 
provide for the specialized interests and problems of industries in 
coping with disasters and industrial defense, industrial mobilization 
and security. Several years ago it became apparent that there was a 
need for a concerted effort in the advancement of industrial security 


and plant protection. Some 300 key officials from industry, Govern- 
ment, and the military are members of the ISI, representing all parts 
of the country. 

For your information we have included descriptive data on the two 


organizations. 

n more than a dozen years since our inception we’ve held a great 
many meetings for the consideration of many of the problems beset- 
ting the Nation in the development of an effective civil-defense pro- 
gram and an equally effective program of industrial security. Na- 
tional defense in many aspects, civilian and industrial mobilization, 
disasters, effects of modern warfare, and a multitude of such subjects 
have been discussed. 

Topflight authorities, specialists, Government officials, the military, 
and others have been guest speakers, providing us with authentic 
information. As a discussion group it as been the responsibility of 
the individual participant to make the best possible use of the infor- 
mation. Our organizations are in no sense action groups, since we 
are not official. is is equally necessary in view of the wide range 
of our members’ viewpoints. ° 

Since all of our meetings strive to get to the heart of each problem, 
— all aspects with complete frankness, we have maintained a 
policy of meeting and talking off the record. This has made it pos- 
sible to fully discuss civil is in all its phases without indulging 
in public criticisms of Government activities of officials. Constructive 
discussion is the aim of all our meetings. 

My responsibility today is that of providing you with the back- 

ound of our organizations and those testifying. Aside from a ver 

rief comment it is not my intention to testify at any length. I shall 
leave that for the several individuals who are specialists in various 
areas. 
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I would like at the close to take about 2 or 3 minutes to rather sum up. 

In a sense it seems quite natural that we should be testifying since 
this is not our first time todo so. We originally appeared before the 
McMahon committee in 1950, as Mr. Holifield may recall. 

Dr. Cronin, Mr. Levine, and I spoke for our organization at that 
time, and it is interesting to note that at that time the American 
Legion also appeared, with much the same group as they will have 
appearing before you tomorrow. Dr. Cronin and Mr. Levine have 
testified on a number of other occasions, also. 

As an organization and as individuals we have been increasingly 
concerned with this matter of civilian and industrial protection of the 
Nation. Numbering among our members the complete spectrum from 
the volunteer to the national level, we are saihaahs much more con- 
scious of the situation than most others. It is also possible to appre- 
ciate the full range of problems involved. 

In the 5 years since civil defense was reestablished many things 
have been done and some things have been accomplished that are all 
to the good. With it all, civil defense has failed to arrive anywhere 
near its objectives, however. We do not believe that the fault can be 
laid at any one door. It would seem that originally the focus was too 
hurried and not sharp enough and through the years this situation 
has not improved. 

There are many of us who have felt quite strongly that the basic 
approach was all wrong. It can also be said that while there has 
been a lack of support, there has also been a considerable amount of 
ineffectively given support. 

We hear constant pleas for more money, yet a not inconsiderable 
amount has been appropriated and there are those of us who are firmly 
convinced that had the setup been different these funds could have 
been expended with far greater results. 

On that score, I’d like to state that here I am referring to what a 
great many of us feel has been our major fault in arriving at civil 
defense today. We have strongly urged from the outset that civil 
defense be established on a cadre basis to improve leadership. 

The problems of information have been sore ones and here again 
we are faced with the question of whether there has actually been too 
little or an ample sufficiency ineffectively used. 

Across the Nation you'll find two other burning problems. One, 
whether civil defense is a definite part of our National Defense Es- 
tablishment or a separate Cabinet post. The other treads on the thin 
ice of States rights. Should the Federal Civil Defense have absolute 
authority, or should we maintain State autonomy ? 

On only one score will you find complete agreement. Either make 
civil defense a recognized worthwhile operation or, if it is unnecessary, 
“Lee and disband it entirely. 

oday’s world is fraught with complex problems and conflicting 
statements from day to day. The weather may be uncertain and 
changeable, but this is nothing compared to our international situa- 
tion. This constant confusion is of course reflected in the general pub- 
lic reactions to what we can call civil defense. 

With it all, we who are most deeply concerned feel that despite 
conflicting opinions there is something of real value in civil defense, 
and we are convinced that its basic values have proven themselves in 
our recent series of disasters. 
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Our everyday life is adjusting itself to the normalcy of disasters 
with their frequency across the country. Perhaps they may be deemed 
testing grounds for any possible holocaust of war. Certainly we do 
find many of the elements, in a minor degree, which will be present in 
the event of enemy attack. The devastation, rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of the immediate area; the impact on the surrounding areas; the 
necessary support and other activities of an even wider area. There 
are the important problems of continuity of production and of living 
which are so vital in war or peacetime disaster. All of these call for 
coordination such as has not been normal in the past. This is what 
we refer to as civil defense, or perhaps more properly, our national 
mobilization. 

The American people do not react to the thought that a disaster 
may strike at any one of a group of them. There is always the possi- 
bility that it might not, no matter how imminent. Yet we are always 
willing to do far more than our share when, as, and if something 
occurs. All we need is the leadership—the authoritative voice telling 
us what to do. 

This is the root of what we believe to be the need in civil defense. 
A strong program, backed with ample national support and authority, 
training leaders throughout our communities sal States, providing 
them with the proper loon and tools to work with. This can only be 
accomplished by legislation drawn with sufficient breadth to afford our 
Federal agency the flexibility necessary. 

Since civil defense as a term has attained an unpopular connotation, 
perhaps we should seriously consider something new when we are 
drafting the legislation. 

You have heard already from a wide range of authorities, experts, 
and Government officials and from them you should have had an abun- 
dance of information as to what is wrong and how to correct 
situation. 

Our members testifying here today speak as experts in their own 
sphere, that is as people who are ‘avaleet in trying to make this thing 
work, but who are not with one exception the paid officials of our 
Government. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Roback ? 

Mr. Rogpack. You submitted some additional material regarding 
the organization and membership of your group and for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the record I would like to ask you some questions. 

Are you an incorporated organization under the State of New York? 

Mr. AntHuony. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. Does this incorporation put you in a position of being 
a tax-exempt organization ? 

Mr. Anruony. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. So that if people contributed to your organization, 
they could deduct that from their taxes? 

Mr. AntHony. They can. 

Mr. Ropackx. And you in turn do not pay an income tax? 

Mr. Antuony. The organization, right. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you consider that that inhibits in any way any 
work with regard to legislation, as an organization? 

Mr. Antuony. We talked with our counsel, and he felt that sub- 
mitting testimony in this way it did not. 
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Mr. Rogack. Does your membership in research associates comprise 
three different kinds of membership / 

Mr. Anruony. We have active membership and then we have the 
affiliate membership, military, and Government. 

Mr. Ropack. Are those termed “associate members” ? 

Mr. AntTHony. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. The others are individual and sustaining members? 

Mr. Antuony. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have any inhibition against telling the com- 
mittee how many sustaining members you have ? 

Mr. AntnHony. Ten. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the relationship between the Research Asso- 
ciates and the Industrial Security Institute? 

Mr. AntHony. Industrial Security Institute was established a few 
years ago because of an increasing antipathy we found on the part of 
industry, the men in industry who were responsible for plant security 
and industrial security to anything that breathed of the words “civil 
defense.” 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Why was that, Mr. Anthony, briefly ? 

Mr. AntHony. One reason if I might take it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Back on the record. 

Mr. Rosack. I think this literature which you submitted to the 
committee mentioned on some occasion in the past that you performed 
some work for the FCDA. Can you tell us the nature of that work 
and the scope. 

Mr. Antuony. That should have been crossed out. We started 
on the job and we had a group of people who were going to work on a 
voluntary basis on a contract for the development of some material. 

Mr. Ropack. Was there any compensation in the contract? 

Mr. Antuony. There was compensation involved. 

Mr. Rosack. There was compensation by the Government? 

Mr. Antuony. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. The contract was not completed ? 

Mr. AntHony. The contract was not completed. By the time 
FCDA and we were around to talking so much time had elapsed that 
the people who were to work on the project were no longer available 
and by mutual consent we dropped the whole thing. 

Mr. Rosackx. Is either of the two affiliated organizations in a posi- 
tion, technically speaking, to perform work for the FCDA or any 
other Government agency ? 

Mr. Antony. I would say in a sense we were if the need arose. 
Basically our operation would be of calling upon members within 
the organization and possibly some others to work on a project. 
For the most part it would be voluntary effort by the majority of our 
members. 

Mr. Rosacx. In the sense that this is a nonprofit organization, when 
you receive compensation on the contract, does that go in the form 
of individual costs, the costs of individual services of the participating 
members ? 

Mr. AntHony. We have never done one, so I couldn’t answer that. 
It wouldn't. 
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Mr. Rosacx. The question is if it is a nonprofit organization, how, 
in the event that you perform a service for compensation, would you 
allocate the dividends, so to speak? I don’t want to press you on the 
point but I just want to find out, since your literature does indicate 
that you have performed such a service. 

Mr. Anruony. That was incorrect, as I just stated. We have not 
seriously considered going in on a contract basis. We were asked at 
that time to undertake that and then because of the time past and 
elapsed and the unavailability of the people who were going to work 
on the project, it fell chibinghy 

Mr. Rosack. In regard to the Industrial Security Institute, does 
that serve the interests of its members only or does it carry on activi- 
ties that go beyond the requests of these individual memberships? 

Mr. AntHony. That works in the same way as the CDRA does, pri- 
marily through the means of conferences, round-table meetings, and 
the exchange of information among members themselves. 

Mr. Rosack. Now, how do you allocate the returns from member- 
ships with regard to performing services for the membership? Do 
you have an auditing for example? 

Mr. AntHony. There is an audit made. 

Mr. Rosack. Is that available to the membership ? 

Mr. AntHony. That would be available. 

Mr. Batwavy. I think the question is, Is the audit available to your 
membership ? 

Mr. Anrnony. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. You answered it, though, as though the audit was 
available to our membership? 

Mr. AntHony. Yes. It is available to the membership. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Anthony. 

You may introduce your next colleague. 

Mr. Anrnony. I would like to introduce Dr. Cronin. Do you mind 
if I sit here with Dr. Cronin? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. No; it is perfectly all right. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER L. CRONIN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dr. Crontn. My name is Walter L. Cronin, of 411 Huron Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. From 1942 to 1953, I was the civil defense director 
for the city of Cambridge, Mass. I have contributed articles on civil 
defense to several industrial magazines, and have been the subject 
of descriptive articles in two national popular magazines, and am the 
author of the so-called Cambridge plan for civil defense. 

Among the many groups before which I have been invited to lecture 
are the Industrial College of the Armed Forces and the Columbia 
School of Journalism. I have been a consultant to the National Se- 
curity Resources Board on Civil Defense, and am at present consult- 
ant to the Massachusetts Civil Defense Agency and to the city of Bos- 
ton Civil Defense Agency. I have been honored for this work by 
receiving a Freedoms Foundation Award and being elected an Honor- 
ary Fellow of the British Institute of Civil Defense. I have previously 
testified before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and the 
House Appropriations Committee. I am chairman of the board of 
directors of the Civil Defense Research Associates. I have made an 
intensive study of the subject and believe that I am qualified to speak. 
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Your committee is to be commended for the able and thorough 
manner in which you have investigated the present status and the 
possible future of civil defense. You not only deserve the approbation 
of your individual constituents, but also of the entire country. 

I believe that today you are thoroughly familiar with the present 
inadequacies and therefore I am not going to take up the time of the 
committee in reviewing them. 

I am in agreement with many of the witnesses who have testified 
before you and if the pattern of the questions asked by committee 
members is any criterion, then your committee also concurs with many 
of the statements. 

Therefore my remarks shall be confined to the field of new legisla- 
tion. 

While it is difficult to spell out all future contingencies in a legis- 
lative act, yet I believe that Congress should set the pattern rather 
than leave it to administrative action. Permitting at the same time 
sufficient latitude to implement the program. 

The question of the three suggested alternatives for the adminis- 
tration of Federal Civil Defense, viz: A division of the Department 
of Defense; a Cabinet or sub-Cabinet status; or a greatly strengthened 
Federal Civil Defense Agency, I would leave to the good judgment 
of your committee. 

They are more familiar with the advantages and disadvantages 
of each suggestion and the possibilities of securing legislation by 
Congress. Snffice to say, a new look is needed soon. 

In this new concept the following should be established: 

(a) Congress should declare the primary responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government for civil defense. 

(6) Congress should establish a Joint Committee on Civil Defense. 

Mr. Batwan. Would you explain that? 

Dr. Cronin. Briefly I believe this, that a joint committee similar 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, exclusively Congress, no 
other group in it at all, not only to act in the capacity of hearings but 
to act as a watchdog group to have the FCDA or whatever you want 
to call the new organization, if you have one, report back to you 
periodically and so that you can keep tab, so that a continuing com- 
mittee of Congress, of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
who have probably a continuing staff, well informed, can do the job 
of continuing in civil defense by keeping tabs on the thing just the 
same as the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy does. 

(c) The Federal Civil Defense Agency should be required to report 
probably periodically to the Joint Committee, its progress, its plans, 
and the status of the organization at State and local levels. And if 
I might digress I believe that is important, that it, the National Civil 
Defense Agency report to this committee on the status of the State 
and local levels, because that is where the work is done and the Federal 
agency might be doing a beautiful job but it might be breaking down 
at the lower levels and I think Congress should be so informed. 

Among other things it should report the need for new legislation 
when and if it is baal 

(d) The Federal Civil Defense Agency shall be charged with 
the duty of setting up minimum standards for State and local CD 
agencies; 
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(e) That in setting up these minimum standards the following be 
taken into consideration : 

1. The States and local communities be charged with the primary 
responsibility for recruiting, training, organization, and administra- 
tion of the program within its boundaries. 

2. The States and major cities be required to send its leaders to 
federally operated schools in two categories: First to provide uniform 
leadership and administration ; and second to train faculties—I believe 
subsequent speakers will elaborate on that—to teach subjects to their 
personnel. 

While there have been a couple of good Federal schools they have 
been located at central points in the country. It is difficult for local 
civil defense directors to go to them. I believe if they were more or 
less regional in scope similar to the way the industrial college of 
the Armed Forces, send their crews out to train industry, and then 
to require that all of the major critical areas be required to send their 
personnel to be trained and trained uniformly so the man in Cali- 
fornia is trained the same as the man in Maine so they will know 
what it is all about. Unfortunately today they do not. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. This would to a certain extent raise the grade of 
qualification of the directors and get around the fact that many 
people are now appointed who have no background of experience in 
this field ? 

Dr, Crontn. Exactly. I believe they should be required to meet 
certain specifications of graduation. Not just send them to a school 
but that they shall meet certain specifications before they are cer- 
tificated. 

3. That cities having a population of over 75,000 or cities having 
a smaller population but designated “critical” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be required to have a paid full-time civil defense director. 

4. That minimum standards be established for States and local 
communities, according to their population and vulnerability, cover- 
ing State and local appropriations, number of paid personnel, mini- 
imum number of volunteers and such other requirements as deemud 
necessary to obtain an adequate CD organization. 

5. That States and local communities be required to amend their 
laws and ordinances to permit cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(f) The Federal Civil Defense Agency shall be charged with the 
duty of establishing a plan of organization for all of the States to 
adopt. This should be done after consultation with the State direc- 
tors in order to secure uniform cooperation. 

(g) States to be permitted to vary the plan in order to adapt it 
to unusual local conditions, by the Federal Civil Defense Agency, 
when it does not jeopardize the basic plan or interfere with mutual 
assistance of the Federal Government. 

(A) That the Federal Civil Defense Agency be charged with the 
duty of setting up regional or area commands to aid and assist States 
or local target areas. 

(7) That the personnel and resources of the Federal Government 
be mobilized under the authority of the Federal civil-defense agency to 
be used and directed by them to assist parts of the country visited by 
war or peacetime disasters. 
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(7) That with the exception of the Armed Forces, all departments, 
agencies, and bureaus of the Government be required to properly train 
their personnel in their expected duties. 

I believe those are important. Let me use an illustration. The let- 
ter carrier would be the finest warden you could have for daytime 
use. He knows his neighborhoods. He knows the crippled or sick in 
that neighborhood. It would be a marvelous thing if people knew 
that that letter carrier who calls at their house is a warden and knows 
how to protect them. It would probably stimulate local civil-defense 
enlistment, because they would say the Federal Government is in- 
terested in my safety and my protection. One thing that a great many 
people feel, if the Federal Government is interested to have their 
personnel enlisted in civil deferise, why is the individual who is not 
connected with a governmental function, why is he asked to join an 
organization ? 

Mr. RimeuimMan. Would you suggest that it be compulsory that each 
Federal employee serve a certain number of hours per month in 
Federal civil defense ? 

Dr. Cronin. I believe he should be compelled to join civil defense, 
barring exceptions for illness or old age or things like that. He 
should be properly trained possibly in the specific task he is doing 
if possible because his technical ability should be used. I believe 
every Federal employee should be enlisted in civil defense, the same as 
some States require it. 

My own State of Massachusetts requires that every State, county, 
and municipal employee be enlisted in civil defense. It is observed 
more in the breach than in the observance of it, but the law is there. 
But I believe that the ideal is for Federal and State and local employees 
to be enlisted in civil defense. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You say they are enlisted, but how much time and 
oom maven participation have they given to the program in your own 

State ? 

Dr. Crontn. Very, very little. It is not carried out. The law is 
there, but it is not carried out. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Then it is not effective ? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. I agree. But a proper vigorous pro- 
gram can make it effective. Certain groups are police, fire, certain 
types of technical, public health, that sort of thing. There are certain 
ones. But we don’t get down to the rank and file. The head of the 
department frequently says I have too much to do to train my people. 
It is not effective. 

(%) That upon the declaration of an emergency and under the direc- 
tion of the President the Federal civil defense agency shall proceed 
to carry out all provisions of the legislation, without regard to the 
availability of funds. 

(Z) That after the declaration of an emergency by the President 
and upon his specific direction the Federal civil defense agency shall be 
empowered to seize, use, or distribute equipment, public or private 
property, food, clothing, fuel, gasoline, autos, rolling stock, animals, 
and so forth, for the common good. 

It shall make provision for the proper return in good order of 
property and personal possessions or reimbursement when such is 
possible, It shoe should be empowered to limit or forbid or ration 
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any product in short supply, when the unlimited sale of such product 
would be to the detriment of the affected population. 

Public Law 920 has two sections in it but they are not strong oncaE 
and they seem as if it was merely in preparations that they could do 
this. It doesn’t seem to say they shall. So a member of the civil 
defense organization from a Federal standpoint probably hasn’t been 
instructed on the meaning of it. He doesn’t know he can seize a 
railroad train, a shipment, or seize food or distribute it or go in and 
say you cannot sell this product. We have to ration this. Attorneys 
may say that the broad power is there, but I would like to have it 
spelled out as to what we should do. 

(m) The Federal Civil Defence Agency shall have the power to 
recruit and require able bodied citizens to give of their services in 
time of war-caused disasters. 

In other words to impress them in the services in the emergency. 

(n) In carrying out its function to insure an adequate CD organ- 
ization at-the State and local level, the Federal CD Agency shall 
make an initial and periodic inspection of the adequacy and efficiency 
of the State in meeting the Federal minimum requirements. 

It shall deny to any State and through it to any local community 
all matching funds, grants, loans or gifts from Federal sources, when 
said State or local community fails to meet Federal requirements. 

It shall recall, replevin, or impound any equipment received by a 
State or local community( in whole or in part from Federal sources) , 
which fails to maintain the minimum requirements, until such State 
or local community restores itself to an adequate level. 

Mr. Batwan. I have a question on that, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. 

a Batwan. Whom are you benefiting by that type of enforce- 
ment 

Dr. Crontn. You are benefiting the States and the local communi- 
ties who are doing a good job, but their next-door neighbor is not doing 
a good job. A city probably will meet the requirements we will say 
for matching funds, for sirens, fire equipment, or what-have-you, 
and that is all they will do. It is a giveaway program. They will 
take everything they have got, but they won’t have a full-time civil 
(lefense director. They will just have a token one. They are not giv- 
ing that man any money to do a good job. They are blocking him 
on the job, and they haven’t really got a civil-defense organization. 

Mr. Batwan. You leave it to the discretion of the administrators 
of the Federal program to decide whether they are meeting minimum 
standards? 

Dr. Crontn. That’s right. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you not penalizing the people for the adminis- 
tration or the provision of an adequate civil-defense program in that 
community ¢ 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. But the minute they find out that the material 
and equipment that the Federal Government has granted to them 
or that they have obtained on a matching fund is being denied them, 
then from the grassroots you will get them to say to their mayor or 
their city or town manager, “Get on the job.” 
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Mr. Batwan. That is an assumption you are making. The point I 
am making is if you don’t get that reaction you are denying that com- 
munity of a type of civil defense. 

Dr. Cronin. Well, all right. That is their own fault I would say. 

Mr. Batwan. But if you are following out the suggestion that you 
have here, that civil defense is a Federal responsibility and everybody 
is equally entitled to protection just as we are entitled to protection 
under our defense act, why would you penalize a group like this? 

Dr. Cronrn. Just as you do on a public road. If a State does not 
meet the requirements of the public road they do not get the funds 
and you are hurting the individuals in that State. 

Mr. Batwan. You are placing it on the same basis as a public road. 

Dr. Cronin. Only as an illustration. The safety of the people is 
entirely different than public roads. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I think the principle that the witness has spoken of 
is well established, we might add to that grants-in-aid, to schools, 
Burton-Hill hospital grants, school-lunch grants, and other things. 
1f the Federal Government bestows any kind of a subsidy or largess 
on a recipient they have a right to impose certain criteria by which 
they shall qualify in order to receive it. 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. I think your point is well established. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the only point I was trying to make is 
that provision to have civil-defense service to a community is not a 
largess or a subsidy; it is a kind of entitlement that everybody should 
have. And there might be something inconsistent in your presenta- 
tion concerning the enforcement. I don’t know what the answer is, 
but maybe the answer is not to deny people a certain amount of civil 
defense if the provision of civil defense is a Federal responsibility. I 
agree we have a problem here of some type of enforcement for moneys 
given out. Maybe it isn’t that we are giving assistance to them. e 
are providing them with a minimum type of civil defense. I don’t 
think we ought to pursue that. 

Mr. AnrHony. May I interject a word? In the State of New York 
their law provides that in the case that the civil-defense director 
does not perform his duties properly, he may be removed by the State 
director. 

Mr. Batwan. And the State may come in and do that job them- 
selves, which is quite different than saying because you have not done 
it, you people in Syracuse don’t get any civil defense. 

Mr. Antuony. Right. 

Dr. Cronin. The State of Massachusetts can do the same thing. 
And this may trigger the action that will make the State say, “We will 
do the job and take it out of your hands because the Federal Govern- 
ment has decided you don’t meet minimum communities.” I said the 
local communities through the State. 

Mr. Batwan. I think I get your point. 

Dr. Crontn. (0) The Federal Government shall, under a plan of 
subsidy, release to States and political subdivisions surplus property 
on a loan or give basis, on a priority according to target areas. That is 
of all departments—Defense, and so forth. 

72796—56—pt. 72 
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(p) That in future legislation provision should be made that in 
the event of peaeatinas disasters, control of the CD organization be 
vested in the hands of the State with the Federal Government aiding 
and assisting according to a well-established plan. 

(qg) In the event of enemy attack the State to remain in control 
if it is within its ability to cope with the disaster with its own facilities 
or with a moderate amount of assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment or neighboring State agencies. 

(r) In the event of enemy attack above the ability of the State to 
handle, the Federal CD agency will take over upon the request of the 
Governor of the State, or in the event of the total disruption of State 
government, then by direction of the President. 

This, I realize, contains some controversial matters which will not 
ylease everyone, but if we are to survive we need to do a complete job. 

here is no suggestion advanced that is not absolutely essential. We 
cannot proceed in a disorganized, untrained manner. In addition to 
the aforesaid being incorporated into legislation, it is to be hoped that 
the Federal Civil Defense Agency would take administrative steps 
to accomplish the following: 

1. Arrange to provide Q clearance for the local civil defense 
directors of target areas. 

2. Brief them in three categories : 

First, background information (secret or top secret) in order for 
them adequately to evaluate their preparations; second, restricted in- 
formation to be passed on to qualified subordinates in the organiza- 
tion; third, authoritative information which can be released to the 
general public in their communities. 

3. Conduct periodic briefing sessions to keep local CD directors 
up to date. 

Employees of industrial plants who are not as necessary to the 
safety of the people are granted Q clearance and are eligible to receive 
the type of information which the CD director is denied. 

Frequently the local CD director obtains his information from 
newspapers, magazines, and the public utterances of sometimes ques- 
tionable authorities. Much of this information is frequently erroneous. 

I want to express my gratitude to the chairman and the members 
of this subcommittee for the privilege of presenting my views. 

They are the result of long experience and close contact with the 
problems. They were not considered lightly but were the result of 
considerable thought. I trust that it will be of value. 

Again may I compliment the committee. I feel that they have by 
their action established a milestone for the future safety of America. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much. Your statement is well 
organized and has some very fine suggestions, in my opinion. 

Are there any questions of the doctor ? 

If not, you may proceed, Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Antnony. I would like to vary our schedule a wee bit. You 
will not find copies of this testimony in your binders, Mr. Levine. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Will you give your background, Mr. Levine? 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY S. LEVINE, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Levine. My name is Murray S. Levine. I am an attorney with 
offices at 61 Broadway, New York City. 
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During the war I worked on the problems of mobilizing men for 
the Manhattan District roject which built the atomic bomb. 

I was head of their Selective Service Section. 

After the war I served with the naval task force which conducted 
the first atomic bomb tests at Bikini, and ever since then I have taken 
a serious interest in civil defense. 

That is my background. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I might say that was my first impetus to get inter- 
ested in civil defense. I was out at Bikini at that time and that im- 
pressed me on that occasion to become interested in civil defense. 

Mr. Levine. Then you can understand why I have made this my 
prime avocation. 

Mr. Houirtevp. It is an important hobby or avocation. 

Mr. Levine. It is an interesting one, too. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you connected with the New York City civil- 
defense organization in any way ? 

Mr. Levine. I was a member of their speakers’ bureau and after 
working for the New York City civil-defense organization for about 
a year I felt I was wasting my time. And I did not continue my 
duties. I would come to a meeting and spend my evening and find 
there were only 4 or 5 people in the audience. 

Mr. Batwan. Was this because of the speakers you brought to the 
meeting ? 

Mr. evinc. There were more speakers than the people in the 
audience. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I will say I attended some meetings as a speaker 
and I found only 3 or 4 there; I know what you mean. © 

Mr. Levine. I remember one occasion when I appeared at the tail 
end of a forum group of meetings and I inquired at that time—I saw 
this and became choosy how I would spend my evenings—and asked 
the director how many people she would expect at the meeting. She 
said at the last meeting they had a forum on divorce and marital prob- 
lems and they had 500 people there. On civil defense she said she 
would expect 300. I thought that was an adequate audience to speak 
to. But when I reached there I found only five. That gives you an 
idea of the interest in the communities. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you associated with any civil-defense organiza- 
tion besides CDRA actively ? ' 

Mr. Levine. No, sir. The rest of my time I try to make a living. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You may proceed, Mr. Levine. 

Mr. Levine. I am not here to make recriminations about past con- 
duct in the civil-defense program but my pleas are that we recosider 
the basic philosophy of civil defense. I believe we have had a wrong 
set of ideas motivating civil-defense procedure up to the present, and 
that we must have a different philosophy in order to prepare this 
country to withstand and to surmount enemy attack. I emphasize 
that we must go beyond the ability to take an attack. We must be 
able to fight on afterward. 

I am a private citizen and do not feel that I can or should try to 
outline any detailed program in the time allotted today. But I have 
studied this question from the grassroot viewpoint and as a lawyer, it 
seems to me there are some strange things in the basic civil-defense 
legislation which seriously deserve your attention. 
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What is civil defense and what is it supposed to do? 

What is the fundamental purpose of civil defense ? 

I have given much study to the basic act, and to me it is curious that 
you cannot find the fundamental purposes of civil defense outlined 
and explicitly set forth in the language of the act. I believe that most 
Government agencies are very strictly circumscribed as to what they 
can do and cannot do. They are also instructed in their basic legisla- 
tion as to the ultimate aim or purpose of their work. And, of course, 
the legislative branch—you gentlemen—are here to check on them to 
see that they do not go too far afield. 

Now in the Civil Defense Act, section 201 under title IT, it states that 
the administrator is authorized to do a number of different things, 
all in order to carry out the above-mentioned purposes. However, 
although it uses the words “above-mentioned,” I think you will look 
in vain, above or below that clause to find purposes explicitly stated. 

Mr. Ropackx. You are not saying now that the word “purposes” 
refers to the declaration of policy. That would not make any statutory 
sense. 

Mr. Levine. I don’t care how you declare it. 

Mr. Rosacx. It is a sort of a dangling phrase that has no antecedent. 

Mr. Levine. That’s right. 

Mr. Rozsack. There is no unambiguous purpose among the duties 
and powers of the administrator. 

Mr. Levine. I am not speaking about the powers of the adminis- 
trator. I am speaking about what those powers are supposed to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Rospack. Well, is it your judgment that the powers and duties 
of the administrator in the light of a reference to an unknown ante- 
cedent are ambiguous? 

Mr. Levine. I go a step further. I say they are not there at all. 
We would have to look by inference to what the purposes of the act 
really provide. I have studied that very carefully and I will cover 
that a little later. 

Mr. Rospack. We want to understand this quite clearly because 
there are 2 schools of opinion with regard to this act, at least. One 
school is that the powers and duties of the administrator are extremely 
limited and another school is that while there is a declaration of con- 
gressional policy, nevertheles, the administrator has a very broad 
and sweeping set of powers under the act. Is it your contention that 
in view of the peculiar wording of the act, actually he has no powers 
and duties ? 

Mr. Levine. No, sir; we are speaking about two different things. 
You are speaking about powers of the administrator; they are pretty 
well included there. He has about 10 powers given to him in normal 
powers and some additional powers in the emergency. 

Mr. Rosack. Those are broad and sweeping powers. 

Mr. Levine. That is right. If I were a Civil Defense Administra- 
tor I would want to look to the act and find out what the purposes were 
for me to execute and administer those powers. I think the act must 
state that. 

Mr. Ropack. You are saying that he has powers without purpose. 

Mr. Levine. That’s right. ‘He has purposes but the act does not 
give them to him. 
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Mr. Batwan. The dangling clause refers to above-mentioned pur- 
poses and there ate no purposes but merely authorities. 

Mr. Levine. No. I will come to that. There is a definition of 
policy in the act from which one would have to infer the purposes of 
Congress. 

Mr. Batwan. Can you not infer the Soe of Congress from the 
powers and authorities that are given to him ? 

Mr. Levine. That is taking it backward. You must give him the 
powers and tell him what he is to do with them. 

Mr. Batwan. That is a suggestion that you make for us to consider 
in legislation. 

Mr. Levine. Very seriously. This is where I think it has gone off 
on a tangent and I want to explain to you. 

Mr. Houirtevp. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Levine. Perhaps they are stated implicitly. Perhaps it can 
be said, everyone knows what civil defense is. That may be so, but I 
do not believe Congress generally gives a blank check to the executive, 
and says, here, everybody knows A it means to promote agriculture, 
go ahead and doit. It happens that civil defense was a concept barely 
imagined in World War I when zeppelins appeared over London; it 
was more highly developed in World War II, but since then we have 
all kinds of new weapons and new means of delivering destruction 
upon whole cities or perhaps upon whole populations. This is a new 
concept and we should be explicit about what it should do. 

Mr. Ropacx. Is there any doubt in your mind that the definition of 
civil defense comprehends this new type of warfare? 

Mr. Levine. There is a serious doubt in my mind. 

Mr. Rosack. Are you going to address yourself to the definition of 
civil defense in the act ? 

Mr. Levine. I think I am either indirectly or directly. 

The first sentence of the act, under “Declaration of policy” is the 
only place I can find where the purposes are clearly or dimly implied. 
The sentence reads: 

It is the policy and intent of Congress to provide a plan of civil defense for 
the protection of life and property in the United States from attack. 

Now I believe civil defense so far has operated within the terms of 
the act, and within the frame of the philosophy implied here. 

I am talking about the philosophy put in those seven words, “for 
the protection of life and property.” 

Because of this thinking I believe this has become a disaster pro- 
gram, and not a civil-defense program. These programs differ in 
purposes, planning, and responsibilities on the part of our people. 

It seems to me that civil defense should be for the defense of the 
Nation, not for the defense of the individual. I believe it should mean 
more than passive defense of lives and property, its aims should be to 
protect life and property incidental to protecting the life and the 
strength of the Nation. 

I believe no one would agrue that the mission of the Army, the Navy, 
or the Air Force is to preserve itself. That is incidental to its true 
mission which is not just to defend the Nation but to accomplish that 
mission by carrying the fight to the enemy. It may be said that pre- 
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serving the Nation is implicitly in the mission of saving lives in the 
event of an attack, but I do believe the two are not synonymous. 

In an age when enemies may attack us in our backyard, we may not 
always be able to save our own skins and at the same time help save 
the country or main vital production and vital services. 

One way of saying it is that the Minute Men of 1776 were not taught 
that their duties were to protect their families and themselves, not by 
looking after them first. They fought for their country at the risk of 
their lives. 

I believe that we have to get this same kind of spirit in civil defense 
today or we will never succeed in our mobilization. 

I’ll return to that subject, but first let me show you this pamphlet 
picked at random, and used for Public Information by the civil de- 
fense organization today. I believe it does indeed carry out the spirit 
of those seven words, “for the protection of lives and property.” 

That pamphlet is called Four Wheels for Survival. 

Mr. Rosackx. Who is the publisher ? 

Mr. Levine. The FCDA. 

Mr. Rosack. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Levine. I received that in my office in the mail only about 2 
months ago. 

Mr. Rogack. It is a current publication ? 

Mr. Levine. Yes; it is. It is very sad that we have to inquire 
whether the publications are current or a year old or so. They should 
be current at all times. 

Mr. Rosack. You are aware in May 1956, for example, the FCDA 
has decided to withdraw some publications of various ages from cir- 
culation ? 

Mr. Levine. But at the same time if you walk into a civil defense 
office in a community, I doubt very much if there is any differentiation 
in the form of pamphlets that an individual can pick up. They will 
pick up a pamphlet that was released in 1950. I am interested in 
what civil defense is going to do at the city levels. That is where we 
will fight civil defense or lose it. 

Mr. Rozacx. What evaluation are you making of the type of infor- 
mation purveyed by this pamphlet ? 

Mr. Levine. The contents of this pamphlet to the average layman 
could only be interpreted in one way. Keep your car ready—use it 
as a “small movable house” in an emergency—invite others to join 
you in moving into the country should there be signs of an emergency 
and then “live, eat, and sleep in it.” These words are in quotes and 
right in the pamphlet. 

This pamphlet—and others like it—are actually promoting a state 
of mind which could easily lead to anarchy. This is a Government 
pamphlet not aimed at preserving the Government, but at turning the 
people loose on the country without any thought of their country. Is 
this what we are aiming for in civil defense? 

Mr. Hottrtetp. This is aimed strictly at running away. 

Mr. Levine. Running away and taking care of the individual and 
forgetting about the basic responsibilities to participate in any activity 
for the defense of the Nation. That is our inherent responsibility as 
a citizen even if it means participation at the cost of our lives. 
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Mr. Rosacx. Did it occur to you that by placing the responsibility 
upon the individuals the Government is relieved of a considerable 
budgetary strain ? 

Mr. Levine. If you are talking about money when I am talking 
about the lives of 160 million people we are not talking about the same 
thing. Iam only interested in the life of my country. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars in other ways. 

r. Houirtetp. Mr. Roback’s question was intended to convey that 
by advocating this sort of a thing they are advocating a cheap method 
of trying to solve the problem in the place of going at the problem 
the way they should go at it. 

Mr. Levine. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. I think that was the implication of his question. 

Mr. Rozacx. I wasn’t arguing with the witness. Doesn’t the matter 
follow by emphasis on the individual you are relieving the Government 
from a considerable outlay? For example, if you decided the Gov- 
ernment was responsible for constructing a system of communal 
shelters ¢ 

Mr. Levine. Yes; it may save the Government a lot of money but 
it may cost the Nation’s life. 

Mr. Rosack. If you put the responsibility on the individual, then 
the Government doesn’t lon to lay out any money ? 

Mr. Levine. I haven’t thought of the money angle. 

Mr. Rogacx. That is one way of cutting down the budget. 

Mr. Levine. Yes. If we can put our 160 million people into the 
55 million cars that are riding on the roads today and send them out 
115 to 120 miles away from their homes and their activities and thereby 
achieve civil defense, then this would be the cheapest way but in m 
mind this is contrary to the basic feeling and philosophy of civil 
defense as I see it. 

This is where our entire civil defense efforts have gone off on a 
tangent. We have planned to save the life of the individual and have 
ignored the life of the Nation. 

Some may argue that in saving lives of individuals we save the life 
of our Nation, but that is not so. If we were able to send all our 
people out into the woods or hide them in air-raid shelters for days or 
weeks, before an attack, we probably could prevent untold casualties, 
but this would be the answer to an enemy’s dream, for by doing so, 
the wheels of the Nation would come to a halt; our supplies and foods 
would dry up, our communications and transportation would end. 

My first recommendation is that you clearly define in new legisla- 
tion, it is my opinion that this act should be scratched and written 
all over again, that civil defense requires active participation on 
behalf of the individual and not passive resistance in the time of 
emergency. Gentlemen, the responsibility of each American to his 
country is basic and fundamental, in an emergency. He must give 
for the common good and must not take for his own interest or con- 
venience, even for his own safety if it has to be subordinate in the 
interest of the Nation. 

Mr. Batwan. In Los Angeles when we heard the testimony of the 
Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory it was stated to us that the 
building of shelters around which a civil-defense operation must be 
organized is not for survival but as a base of operation for the recon- 
struction and the continuation of our existence. 
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Would you agree with the concept of that type? 

Mr. Levine. I would agree with that if that is a means to place the 
population in an area temporarily with the opportunity for them to 
continue in their jobs as soon as possible. But not send them 150 
miles away. They will never get there to begin with and if they get 
there we can reach a state of not only panic but almost anarchy when 
everybody is out looking out to take care of their own lives and their 
own interests, this would be a whirl of confusion at that time. 

You must clearly define this responsibility in the purpose of the act 
and on this broad base enact provisions for accomplishment to safe- 
guard the Nation. The authorities given to the Director and his 
actions must follow this formula for survival. If you hurdle this 
one point, you will find as I have, that the solution to the many prob- 
lems of civil defense will come much easier. 

Many of the points that have baffled our administration in the past 
will disappear. If we clearly understand at the beginning that this 
is an effort to save the life of the Nation and not an effort to save the 
life of the individual, we will clear up the major confusion in civil 
defense, because the using of the words save the life of the individual 
and save the life of the Nation sounds so much alike, but in fact one 
is absolutely an antithesis of the other. 

Mr. Ho uirretp. You will notice that the title of our hearings is 
Civil Defense for National Survival. 

Mr. Levine. I hope that my testimony is directed to that. 

Mr. Houirtexp. It coincides with your thought in this instance, 
that it is for national survival. Saving the lives as you say is inci- 
dent to that, it is not only incident but it is of paramount importance 
to that. You save those lives for a purpose, you just don’t save them 
to let them hide in the caves in the mountains. You save the lives 
of the citizens in order that the production of the Nation which 
may be necessary for either rehabilitation or for further war effort 
be preserved and continued. 

Mr. Levine. It may be really Mr. Holifield, that you may have to 
give a few lives to save the life of a nation. 

Mr. Horirrevp. That is always true. 

Mr. Levine. You may not be able to hide each American. Some 
of the Americans in cadre teams or shock teams may have to expose 
themselves to keep their plants running and keep their communica- 
tions open. So we shouldn’t send everybody into the hills en masse. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Of course this is a test which America has stood 
up to before both in civilian disaster and in wartime disaster. We 
have many cases where girls have stayed at the telephone switchboards 
with onrushing floods coming at them and they have saved the lives 
of many people in their communities and lost their own in so doing. 
This is the sort of self-sacrificing spirit you are talking about. 

Mr. Levine. That’s right. 

Mr. Batwan. Might there not be a parallel in the philosophy that 
you are giving the subcommittee here, in the ground observer corps 
which is not geared to personal survival ? 

Mr. Levine. That is another example. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. They are asked to join to contribute to a cause be- 
yond that of personal survival. 
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Mr. Levine. I can give you the best example. We can get away 
from civil defense for the moment. I have been with the Selective 
Service System for 15 years. Very few of us understand—and I am 
not talking about people in this room—I’m talking about people in 
the street—understand the philosophy of the Selective Service Act. 
Members of Congress in passing the act actually divided the Nation 
into two parts, those who would ise to serve in uniform and by ee 
so they lose their status of civilians and they were regimented an 
sent to the four corners of the world and they died. That was their 
job and that is what Congress told them they would have to do. And 
400,000 did die in the World War II. To the rest of us in World War 
II was order and convention. We didn’t feel the effects of bombs 
here within our own shores, but many, but few of us realize even 
after World War II that we are in the same position as a soldier is for 
the defense of the Nation. That was a luxury we could afford in those 
days but today the obligation of the civilian in a community will be 

ual, if not more compelling than one of the soldiers in uniform. 

at is my humble opinion from what I saw out in Bikini. 

Mr. Hotiriexp. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Levine. For example, the present act provides that the Director 
shall publicly disseminate civil-defense information. Those of us 
who have been connected with our local civil defense organizations, 
have received that information. It has come in great volume, but in 
one isolated field. We have been told how to wear a helmet, recognize 
the signal of a siren, hide under the bed, run into an air-raid shelter, 
cover our eyes with an arm, and wait. 

In my experience, every bit of advice to the public in the past, re- 
lated to the orthodox disaster training, is based on the principles of 
civil defense in the last war, even though we have added to the fire 
extinguisher and Red Cross training dosimeters and geiger counters. 
We have been led up to the foxholes of the home front with instructions 
on how to protect ourselves, but our civil-defense generals have ne- 
glected to explain our responsibilities on how to emerge at the proper 
time and fight the forces of our enemies. A soldier on the battlefield 
would emerge to meet the enemy to help bring victory. We are told 
not to stay and help win the battle of the cities, but to pack our car and 
run away. 

It will be the combination of civil defense and the other services of 
the Armed Forces that will win the next war. Whether we like it or 
not, civil defense will be a service force similar to the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, fashioned and built in the same pattern. The soldiers of 
this noncombatant organization will require the same physical and 
psychological training as those in uniform. This will include many 
more requirements under the general term of education than those 
restricted by the wrong philosophy of our present-day act. 

I will mention a few, having in mind that education must be ex- 
tended to facts that will motivate enrollment, instill the need for active 
participation, the willingness to submit to a degree of regimentation 
and the psychological training to withstand pressure and panic. 

To provide some of these educational needs, existing legislation other 
than civil defense may have to be reviewed and modified by Congress. 

I would like to make just brief mention of four educational factors 
necessary to build civil defense and those have been neglected because 
of the wrong philosophy of the present act. 
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1. To arouse incentive to join and participate, the facts of danger 
must be known by the participants of the service group. Although 
many of us instinctively know the live danger of the Communist threat 
there is a mistaken belief that war cannot come. Some say that atomic 
warfare is a deterrent. We don’t believe that Russia will hit us. 
Others rely on the belief that Russia will not bring war because of our 
threat of retaliation. There are those who believe that Russia may 
break at her seams any day; that she has bit otf more than she can 
digest ; and that she has internal problems. 

Particularly since Stalin’s death, the new look in Russian propa- 
ganda has baflled our people. 

And I talk to you from the grassroots level stories that we read in 
the magazines and the statements made that we are prepared to fight 
when some of us down in the neighborhoods know we are not prepared 
to save our cities. 

Yet we are confused and puzzled at the brink of war. Have we 
really been on the very edge of war? Gentlemen, the people of our 
country should know the facts for reasons more than civil defense, for 
the national good in many ways. 

2. An active service organization is built on teamwork, from the 
private to the general, from the able-bodied-seaman to the admiral, 
and from the lowly air-raid warden to the Director of Civil Defense. 

The essence of teamwork is trust, friendly relations, a spirit of be- 
longing and safrifice by all who are joined in an endeavor for the 
common good and willingnes to share the common danger. 


We must prepare for teamwork now in peacetime. I am not quali- 
fied to prescribe rules and procedures to keep Americans closely knit 


as a team to face dangers when bombs are not falling. But there are 
psychological features involved which should be explored and deter- 
mined before you make recommendations of the new act. 

3. Psychological reactions of panic and fear, so deadly to a civil- 
defense organization may be controlled to large part by the dissemina- 
tion of certain classified information restricted by our Government. 
The recent newspaper accounts of the hydrogen bomb tests, has created 
the impression that the ultimate weapon has been devised against 
which there is no physical defense, and therefore, civil defense in the 
minds of many people at the community level is only a futile gesture. 

In my opinion the hydrogen bomb tests amplified the need for civil 
defense. In this respect, I feel that the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission should release sufficient factual informa- 

‘ > ? a 
tion dealing with the effects of these weapons; no matter how frightful 
these facts may be, if they are official and true it probably will dispel 
the possibility of panic brought on by unknown dangers. 

Finally and in the order of its importance I merely mention the need 
for training. That is the thing we have given all of our efforts to up 
to this moment. 

I will discuss one more point and then bow out, and allow my able 
colleagues to continue in the discussion this morning. 

It relates to the problem of manpower requirements for civil de- 
fense, estimated to require 18 million of our citizens. 

Again I draw on my selective-servee experience of the last war and 
say that the amount of people recruited is not the only goal. We must 
make provision to recruit participants of quality having in mind the 
following : 
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1. Select on a mental and physical basis; 

2. Provisions for discipline and respect for orders and leaders ; 

3. Provisions to create morale, willingness, and ability for con- 
tinued service regardless of personal inconvenience or sacrifice. 

I have discussed this matter before the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy on March 20, 1950, Mr. Holifield probably 
recalls this, and the Subcommittee on Civil Defense of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on December 7, 1950. 

I told the Congress then very bluntly that it was my opinion that we 
never will be able to fill the ranks of civil defense on a purely voluntary 
basis. I told Congress then, as I say to you now, that I think it should 
be done through enabling Federal legislation as follows, and I quote: 

First, in providing for a civil-defense organization the proposed legislation 
under consideration today should consider civil defense only as a service organi- 
zation on parity with our other service organizations—the Army, Navy, and Air 

‘orce. 

’ Getomd: in planning to fill the ranks of civil defense, I suggest that the Armed 
Forces pattern be followed by authorizing a procurement agency, separate and 
apart from the new civil-defense organization to select and enlist the personnel 
needed for civil defense. 

I just want to break in on this point to say that if we only go back 
to the history of the United States since the Civil War days and under- 
stand that this is not a new problem and that our country was com- 
pelled even back in 1863 to impress some of our citizens into service 
and then follow the evolution of that act, you will find in the selective- 
service law one of the greatest contributions to the art of government 
ever devised in this country. 

I suggest that General Hershey be spoken to. He in my opinion is 
top man in the country and he can give some expert advice, much 
better than I can. But this is not a new procedure adopted by the 
country. We have done it before and we are doing it today. I sit on 
a draft board today and we are inducting men. Let’s look into that 
gentlemen, and I think you will find the answer there. 

Gentlemen, I emphatically propose that you give serious thought 
to the idea of using our Selective Service System as an agency to 
recruit for civil defense. By that I do not necessarily mean that the 
provisions be set up immediately to draft people for civil defense, but 
the main purpose of this power of selective service would be to place 
the responsibility of getting these people of selecting them, in the 
hands of local leaders in the community. They will get them. That 
is where it belongs. 

The great advantage at this late date, gentlemen, of setting up 
recruiting under selective service, would be that practically with the 
stroke of a pen, you will have the recruiting agency in fact. 


All it will require is an amendment to the Selective Service Act. 


Gentlemen, I recognize the magnitude and importance of your task. 
The fate of our Nation may depend on swift and direct congressional 
action. The fate of America also will have a direct bearing on the 
future of the Judeo-Christian way of life. 

Perhaps never in the history of the world has any group of men 
like yourselves been saddled with such great responsibilities. I per- 
omnis pray that God gives you the wisdom and the judgment to solve 
these problems. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify. 
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oo Ho.irretp. Thank you very much for your testimony Mr. 
vine. 

Mr. Anthony, would you call the next witness, please? 

Mr. Rrextman. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to prolong Mr. Levine’s 
testimony here, but as you know, it has been one of my strong feelings 
that we would never fill the ranks through volunteer services. I have 
advocated that we must go to some enlistment program and I am de- 
lighted to hear what Mr. Levine has had to say in connection with 
using our selective-service ao in the local areas. My policy and 
philosophy has been that there are many people who appear before 
the draft board who are not physically fit to serve in any one of our 
3 services—or 4, with the Marine Corps, that could be used for a period 
of several months in civil defense training so that we might have a 
well-trained hard corps of civil-defense people to man our civil defense 
program. Is that what you are thinking about? 

Mr. Levine. That is one of the advantages but I go back to the basic 
philosophy of civil defense and that provides—this will provide more 
truth in total warfare. We will have to have total mobilization. I 
think it can only be done through a central agency so there won’t be a 
conflict of demand on the part of one branch of the Government against 
the other. Civil Defense may pick Mr. X in the community and say 
you are a good Geiger counter man but he may be required by the 
Armed Forces. This must be centralized in total warfare and there 
will be a job for every able man and woman in this country to per- 
form if we are to survive. So that your point is certainly of great 
benefit and has a lot to do with my suggestion of using selective service. 

Mr. Hotirtexp. I think I agree with Mr. Riehlman that your sug- 
gestions in this area are valuable suggestions for consideration. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anruony. One of the areas that a great many of us feel is im- 

ortant is that of area authorities in civil defense. I think Jack 
ault, Col. Jack Gault is probably looked upon as one of the author- 
ities in this field. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Colonel Gault, we will be glad to hear from you. 
I corresponded with Colonel Gault I might say on this subject and 
I have always enjoyed reading the material you sent me. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JACK C. GAULT, RETIRED, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, CINCINNATI-HAMILTON COUNTY CIVIL DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION 


Colonel Gauur. My name is Col. Jack C. Gault. It might be well 
that I include some of my background and experience. I retired in 
1952 from the Army after 30 years of service. I have been a director 
of 2 major target areas and the deputy director of athird one. I have 
served with FCDA. Strange to say I possibly did have a little bit 
to do with the present act, Public Law 920. 

I was director of the Tactical Division of the FCDA, the first one. 
I have gone through several civil defense schools including foreign 
schools on civil defense. I have studied this problem since 1948. I was 
a member of the original Hoppley group and also the “- which 
proposed the final report that came out of the National Security Re- 
sources Board upon which the present act was drawn and upon which 
FCDA was created. 
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I taught at the Staff College for about a year. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two statements in this document. One which I would like 
to recommend that we include merely for the record and one which 
I would like to read. 

Mr. Houirte.p. This last one? 

Colonel Gavutt. That is the one I would like to present to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HowtrteLp. We will accept the other one into the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Cort. J. C. GAULT, RETIRED, ExEecuTIVE DIREcTOR, CINCINNATI- 
HAMILTON County CiIvIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


While it is absolutely necessary to study and draw conclusions from World 
War II bombing experience, it is equally necessary to be careful in drawing 
conclusions about nuclear bombings from knowledge gleaned from World War 
II, because the magnitude involved are different. Increasing destruction leaves 
an even smaller amount of physical facilities that can absorb the damage. After 
physical destruction exceeds a certain percentage of the city’s total resources 
a further increase in destruction will result in a disproportionately larger in- 
crease in social effects. The elasticity of physical facilities will be exhausted 
and a further increment of destruction must have a greater social effect than 
the same increment would have if the total amount of destruction were lower. 

The basic principle of this process is simple. It can be exemplified with hous- 
ing, but it applies also to other physical components of the city and their corre- 
sponding social functions, such as transportation, food distribution, and com- 
munications. ‘ 

Let us assume that the housing density in a target city can increase to a 
maximum twice the preattack number of persons per dwelling unit. After 
housing density has doubled, a bombed out person on the average, would rather 
leave the city than crowd into the remaining homes. Thus, there need not be 
a population loss up to 50 percent destruction, except for the casualties, because 
50 percent of the dwellings can still accommodate all the population. But, if 
80 percent of all dwellings are destroyed, the remaining 20 percent could accom- 
modate only 40 percent of the population. 

Thus, we see that the greatest threat of nuclear weapons is that they could 
destroy so large a portion of a city or a metropolitan area as to produce an 
imbalance between the social effects and the physical destruction. The propor- 
tion of the target city’s physical components left intact would be insufficient 
to cushion the loss in destroyed areas. The effects of the explosion, therefore, 
would spill into the larger regions surrounding the target city. The home- 
less would have to seek accommodations in other cities, towns, and villages. 

It is here that we face a triple threat problem, and we list these in order 
of importance as we see it, coldly : 

(1) Production loss—even after reasonable measures in the field of 
continuity of production dealing with machines—due to dispersal of the 
labor force; 

(2) Restoration of the balance as between social effects and the physical 
components at least on a temporary basis; 

(3) The safeguarding of the physical components of the surrounding area 
from . worse fate than nuclear bombardment by the institution of proper 
controls. 

Some of the problems which arise immediately are the possibility of evacuated 
workers being employed in undestroyed cities and towns which may possibly 
reduce the production loss suffered in the destroyed city. Thus: 

Keeping the labor force somewhat intact for immediate future use in key 
industries as they become rehabilitated. 

It has been found for example: That the elasticity of physical facilities in un- 
destroyed parts of a bombed city permitted social readjustments to conventional 
bombings. To some extent a similar mechanism would allow for adjustments 
to nuclear bombing—provided the target city was organized on an areawide basis. 
Nuclear destruction of a large city or cities would not mean the end of urban 
society as some would lead us to believe. The city dweller who survived would 
bee ay to live as an urbanite, although temporarily removed from their former 

abitat. 
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It is at this point where we receive a picture of 1 of 2 choices in coping with 
this problem. 

Picture 1 runs something like this, based upon the present idea and policy 
that the target city is the base from which most civil defense planning must 
emanate and, therefore, the responsibilities of surrounding areas in civil defense 
must rest with the target city as the main guide. 

The situation that would develop in a condition of this kind after the city 
has been devastated by atomic or hydrogen bombs is a difficult one to visualize. 
We can perhaps derive some estimated figures and trends, but these figures 
leave no image on our mind, much as the figures in astronomy which bear only 
a numerical relationship to sizes we can perceive. Vivid accounts have been 
given of a few individual experiences immediately after the atomic explosions 
in Japan. 

We can take these descriptions as a starting point, and try to weave the 
isolated individual experiences into a larger pattern, describing the reactions and 
adjustments of a whole vast target complex that has suffered nuclear attack. 

Some of the survivors from the disaster will return to their city, others will 
remain in evacuation. The ones who return will find a largely devastated city 
and live with greatly reduced physical facilities. They will dwell in congested 
housing, commute in crowded vehicles, queue for food, eat in emergency cafe- 
terias, and perhaps live without water except for a communal emergency supply. 

Those who stay in evacuation of their own or emergency preattack evacuation 
of a catch-as-can nature, will be billeted in private Aouses, hotels, motels, or 
emergency dormitories. Food, clothing, and all other consumer’s goods will be 
in short supply in reception areas, because of the population suddenly increased 
over and above the numbers that the community has a capability of absorbing, 
and because many will arrive destitute. Social friction will arise between the 
evacuees and the population in reception towns because of ethnic, religious, and 
class differences. The friction is likely to increase with time, and might drive 
many evacuees back to the devastated city. World War II data shed much light 
on these social problems of evacuation. As these conditions deteriorate due 
to perhaps further attack or other impelling factors additional mass exodus, 
nearby reception areas, already crowded to capacity, will be unable to accom- 
modate any new influx. Evacuees will tave to trek on in search of shelter and 
food, gradually spreading over the countryside and colliding with the flow of 
refugees from other target cities north and south or east and west out of the 
target city. Friction and competition for the diminishing resources of existence 
are bound to occur. The daily need for food will be the major problem. 

Such then is the picture we must get from a poorly organized evacuation 
policy based upon our present organization for mass dispersal, which has for its 
base consideration of the critical target city, utilizing a system of what we term 
as “Mutual Aid” agreements cooperative planning without an overall base plan 
for each target complex—not the target city. 

We come then to the second picture as an alternative which at least promises 
some semblance of success. To achieve it, means that city and county govern- 
ments must be willing for the sake of survival, to come to a realization that city 
and county boundaries are no longer of any paramount consideration, at least 
in the realm of tactical and technical civil defense operations. That much more 
is needed than mere agreements which are contingent upon politics and per- 
sonalities. 

As a preface to this second picture it is necessary to reexamine some of our 
basic thinking. It is wrong to argue that the population would not or could not 
endure trying experiences, and would not be willing to cooperate with their 
governments in continuing to exploit all the things that are necessary to their 
survival or to the extent of cooperation with the National Government in con- 
tinuing a war effort. It would not be so much a question of gratitude, but 
rather the fact that no alternatives are left. Desertion is out of the question, 
because there will be no place to go. The urban population will soon discover 
that villages, towns, and small cities are the best places to live in; much more 
comfortable and socially, more satisfactory than so-called camps, caves, or even 
temporary shelters, or even to an extent, distant summer cottages, and such other 
retreats that might come to a person’s mind. 

Beside all this, is the essential element of maintaining the labor force to con- 
tinue an all-out war effort. Few, if any, will be able to secure local or farm 
jobs. The earning of a living will become a paramount factor. The primary 
work in any case, will be in essential defense industry. 
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And so, fundamentally, we arrive at the conclusion that surviving urbanites 
can neither live in a devastated target city, which in many cases may still be 
radioactive, and where life is constantly endangered, nor in barren rural country 
without housing, without jobs, and most important the social environment to 
which they are accustomed. The only places for them will be villages, towns, 
and unattacked cities. The numerical strength and pressing needs of those 
evacuated will be so overwhelming as to overcome the natives’ resistance and 
force them to share their homes, their kitchens, and their household goods. 
Thus, the small town inhabitants engulfed in the deprivations and distress of 
the evacuees, will fare little better than the survivors from devastated cities. 

With a willingness of wiping out city and county boundaries, there is a 
necessity to achieve planning on a “grand scale’ commensurate with the over- 
whelming social problem. The day of the “Target City” director or the county 
director has ended and in their place there must be brought into being an “area- 
wide director,’ with sufficient authority emanating from the combined city- 
county or counties governmental agencies, supported and organized by the State 
authority, who in the final analysis possesses the paramount capability to achieve 
coordinated statewide success. The fundamental principles embodied in Public 
Law 920 must be so revised as to include this new concept. It is at the grass 
roots level where these principles can best be exemplified. The basic use of 
metropolitan areas for wider than common city planning used by us over the 
years, must be put into the play for survival of the Nation. We have many fine 
examples of this type of planning and organization—to which we can point, 
with pride; to the Miami Valley Water Conservancy, which built a watershed 
after the 1913 disastrous flood. The New York Port Authority is another, the 
Philadelphia Port Authority is another. 

It is here where we find the greatest promise of achieving “order out of 
chaos” in the social-economic aspect, and with it, our best chance of adequate 
civil-defense operations. A good example of this picture is to take an average 
target .city such as Dayton, Ohio, with its surrounding communities, as a 
standard metropolitan area consisting of two counties. Within this metropolitan 
area the general breakdown of its population is almost equal, 250,000 within the 
boundaries of Dayton, and 300,000 outside those boundaries. Given an overall 
plan for redistribution of the population within its own metropolitan boundaries 
something like this may be achieved: 

(a) Foremost—a break in the problem of controlling mass hysteria, if 
not panic; 

(b) Absorbing the evacuated population on a preconceived numerical 
strength for each village, town, small city or farm; 

(c) Better preparation of the needs for each community to sustain the 
absorbed population on a long-range basis; 

(d) Better social-economic standards than by the haphazard method now 
envisioned ; 

(e) Rapid reuniting of the family unit; 

(f) An opportunity to achieve the retention of the labor force, so essen- 
tial to carry out a war effort; 

(g) A better opportunity of achieving some success in overcoming the 
problems of the gray zone in the mass movement of populations in the early 
warning stages; 

(h) And last, but not least, a chance that the necessary public education 
can be achieved, without which, no mass dispersal can ever be successful. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present shocking inadequacy of American Civil Defense can partly be 
traced to the editorial off-the-cuff statements regarding alleged social effects 
of nuclear bombings. They lead to apathy and ignorance in the area of civil 
defense. Worse still they tend to stupify the thinking of both the responsible 
governmental agency and the would-be civil-defense planner. A numbness sets 
in, in which none dare move away from parochial thinking and planning. 

These statements were made with the good intention of arousing world opin- 
ion and promoting the forces of peace. However, the ease with which doom 
has been predicted and the all-or-none terms into which the prophecies were 
cast, made them seem like ghost stories, too unbelievable to initiate any action 
in the modernization of civil-defense planning or operations. The result is a 
blocked thinking among many citizens and responsible officials. Everyone 
is aware that atomic and hydrogen bombs exist, and could be delivered against 
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our cities, but most people fail to realize the consequences of such an event 
and practically nothing is being done to mitigate them. Rational thinking stops 
at the very point of the atomic or hydrogen explosion. Up to that point we 
have careful planning of the production of nuclear weapons, physical research, 
scientific calculations, and accurate knowledge. After the explosion, the un- 
controlled thinking sets in; there is chaos, doom for all humanity, suicide, and 
immediate defeat or victory. 

The first nuclear bombings would only mean the beginning of long tribulations 
and each city or metropolitan area afflicted would go through prolonged efforts 
to make adjustments to compensate for losses, and to heal the inflicted wound. 
Most of our present civil-defense plans make no such provisions beyond short- 
range emergency shelters or haphazard short-range care. With nuclear destruc- 
tion reaccommodations in all its aspects would have to be tight, targetwide re- 
accommodation encompassing groups of counties, not merely citywide as in 
World War II, so that planning becomes even more important. The recent de- 
mands for better information about the effects of nuclear weapons seem an 
effort in the wrong direction. The public knows more about the physical effects 
than it can cope with. 

It makes little difference whether a certain destruction radius is 10 or 15 
miles if we cannot grasp the social implications of large scale destruction at all. 

Careful estimates of social effects and the solution to*meet them, down-to- 
earth organization and planning on the same scale as the size and weapons 
weight, a willingness to abandon our parochial thinking, and as the Britisher 
would say, “Have a real go at it” can do more to relieve suffering and to reduce 
the peril of defeat than apocalyptic exhortations about the Dark Ages that 
will set in. 


Colonel Gauur. Man learns only by pain. It took 6 years and 3 
successive thermonuclear tests of an X250-X500 and finally of an order 
of X2000, to convince at least some of us, that civil defense as we have 
known it since early World War II, is outmoded and will never make 
an impact on the conditions imposed by these new weapons. 

As a matter of fact, the answers were well known in the early days 
of civil defense studies by the Hopley Group in 1948, and the National 
Security Resources Board in 1950. The Hiroshima type weapon 
which is now called a “conventional weapon,” really posed the same 
questions as the last hydrogen test. Cana city recover (not defended) 
from a massive atomic air assault ? 

Commonly this question was referred to as “come up off the floor 
fighting.” 

The true answer, as it is today, has always been—“yes.” With the 
exception—not by present methods of organizing and operating the 
civil defense structure. 

The basic principles of responsibility and organization must be 
changed, but the basic operational concepts in general remain. 

Getting down to the bare cold facts; trying to place the responsibility 
on the local governmental level to organize and operate a program of 
civil defense, with which we may well have to live with for a number 
of years, is like telling the American people that there will be no more 
Army, Navy, or Air Force res onsibility at the Federal bevel, but that 
each community organize and prepare to operate and defend itself 
individually against foreign invasion, looking to the State and Fed- 
eral Government for a little money and some guidance on how to do 
the job. Being assaulted by air, whether carrier or guided, with 
atomic or hydrogen weapons, is equal to an invasion by land of the 
first order. 

Let us take a look at what is happening in our cities and communi- 
ties in this business of civil defense. 
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Few, if any, mayors, city managers, city or county commissioners or 
councilmen, would not be a whole lot happier not to have to deal with 
this problem at all, much less forced to find each year a few dollars 
which may be left over from the annual local tax income to keep civil 
defense alive. 

The mayor, or whoever may be responsible, is put to no end to find 
some one who may be civic-minded sufficiently to take on one of the 
most frustrating jobs to come to any city. On top of that, the average 
city father ae 1asle or no concept of the requirements involved, and 
the individual he chooses, nine times out of ten, while well meaning, 
has even less concept of the nature of the problem. 

And then among the many problems imposed is the question, which 
few or any cities or target areas are willing to answer in a straight- 
forward decision, and that is the one dealing with the abrogation of 
local pride of political boundaries for the good of the people as a 
whole. 

In other words, modern civil defense can no longer be considered 
a city responsibility only, nor is it a sole responsibility for one county, 
but a great areawide job which must be done not by the city alone, or 
individual county, but by a group of counties tied together as one 
target and support area under the guidance of one agency controlled 
by the State and Federal Governments equally.. 

In the light of the hue and cry for dispersal of population, which 
at the moment seems to be the only adequate solution to the hydrogen 
bomb whether of an order of 4 or 40 megatons, we must change our 
thinking and planning by combining all we have learned during the 

ast 6 years with realistic head-on decisions to meet the problem of 

ydrogen attack. 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question at this point? Your statement 
there reads as though you are concurring with those who consider 
the adequate solution to be evacuation is that right? 

Colonel Gaur. It may beat the moment. Wedon’t know. Frankly 
at the local level we are struggling with the problem whether a solu- 
tion can be found in this concept of mass evacuation. I am not 100 
percent sold in the areas I have worked in that it can be done. 

Mr. Batwan. I was merely trying to clarify your statement which 
says, “in the light of the hue and cry for dispersal of population, 
which at the moment seems to be the only adequate solution,” I won- 
dered whether you felt it was the only adequate solution or the only 
adequate solution being proposed by people. 

Colonel Gaur. Being proposed . people. 

Mr. Batwan. And not necessarily one in which you concur? 

Colonel Gautr. That’s right. 

These must include: 1. Adequate State laws which provide the or- 
ganization of the State target areas or group of counties surrounding 
the target city, as fully recognized State civil defense authorities. 

2. Adequate funds provided by State law, matched by Federal funds, 
to train and maintain minimum target area civil defense authority 
staffs, which can help to organize local resources, manpower, and 
womanpower on a similar basis that the States have done with their 
National Guard. 

_ 3. Abandon the concept that you can superimpose any given func- 
tion of civil defense upon a city department in addition to its day-to- 
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day functions. Experience shows that it is one of the chief weak- 
nesses of the civil defense structure. One need only to take as exam- 
i The average city engineer who is generally bogged down with 

is day-to-day problems, generally with limited engineer staffs and 
limited funds. 

Along comes civil defense and throws the problem of engineer needs 
at him, and generally speaking, the civil-defense problem is bigger 
than his day-to-day problems, and we leave him stone cold. However, 
civil defense can integrate the knowledge and resources of the city 
engineer into the civil defense engineer staff. Reverse the trend. 

4. Change our concept of mutual and mobile support by combining 
both into a mutual support system organized as the Civil Defense 
Corps of the United States which will ring every city designated as a 
critical target area. 

In spite of the weaknesses of Public Law 920, this is provided under 
Public Law 920, and it is delegated to the several States and also 
Territories. 

oo Ho.irrevp. But experience shows they have done nothing 
with it. 

Colonel Gautr. They have done nothing with it. 

This mutual support organized on an authority basis by the target 
area director must be fully supported by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and becomes the heart and soul of the recovery program. It 
will make possible selective recruitment, and help displace this so- 
called public apathy which as a phrase has been beaten into the brain 
of the public until they actually believe it. 

Mr. Sunes. Does this apply equally to civil defense functions in 
our opinion that have been imposed upon other departments in the 
ederal Government? By delegation to other departments. 

Colonel Gauur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bauwan. For instance we asked the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads, to do civil defense work in addition to 
their regular work. 

Colonel Gaur. Yes, sir. I have had that experience in the field 
with Federal agencies just recently in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in which they have been delegated certain 
functions, and we run into the same problem. The delegation of 
authority to the agency that is concerned with unemployment, which 
has had the job to contact the local director on the manpower question 
and we find when we come up locally with a plan and had handed it 
to them, it is even more difficult for them to do than their day-to-day 
problem. They do not have the staffs nor the time element in which to 
adequately do that kind of a job. 

Mr. Houirterp. So this delegation of function which has been 
practiced by FCDA and also ODM to other governmental agencies 
1s in effect a diffusion of their responsibility and a futile action in 
that these other agencies have not been able to come forward and 
produce—— 

Colonel Gaur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Due to lack of funds that have been allocated them 
in some instances and due primarily to the lack of staff and the fact 
that this becomes a secondary mission for them or even further down 
the list and that their whole attention is geared and oriented toward 
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their primary mission, whatever it might be, whether it is agriculture, 
housing, health, and welfare, or whatever it may be. 

Colonel Gaur. That’s right. You get this kind of an answer time 
and again. I should like to make this leas: It is not an unwillingness 
of these agencies to do it or a nonrecognition. They recognize it. 
They are very anxious to do it but the answer I get is this: “If I had 
more people and if I had the money to do it, I would help you and I 
would do it.” And we have to recognize that locally that that is so. 

Mr. Horirrmeip. The testimony of these agencies before this com- 
mittee, and we specifically called them in to comment upon the prog- 
ress they were making under these delegations and authorities, we 
found by their own testimony that they were just not functioning as 
required by the terms of the function delegated to them. 

olonel Gauur. That is true. I think they are giving you the right 
slant. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. That same principle follows down, you say, through 
the cities ? 

Colonel Gautr. Even more so in the cities, Mr. Chairman, because 
you have some cities where you have successful departments. I know 
you were in Baltimore recently. 

I think in Baltimore you dia find that the city departments were 
willing. They did a considerable amount of the job. And then you 
go to another city. Let’s take the city that I came from a year ago, 
Dayton, where they did not have the money for it nor did they have 
the personnel. We could not even get the engineer to go out and make 
the simple FCDA requirement survey to indicate to us what buildings 
could be used for shelter purposes. It was never done. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Isn’t it true that there is a need for a continuity 
which can only come by a permanent cadre of people skilled in this 
field, if you are going to have a successful organization; and on the 
same point, is it not true that in most cities where you have your recur- 
ring political battles as to who shall be councilman and mayor that you 
are getting a changing directive force there which, if they have control 
completely over this type of thing, you have that to contend with? 

Colonel Gaur. Yes, sir 

Mr. Horirtetp. Because one man may be completely sold on civil de- 
fense but he may be replaced by election, and a person appointed to that 
place who has no interest and it is merely a political patronage job ? 

Colonel Gautr. I might tell you this Mr. Chairman, from your own 
constituency yesterday before I grabbed the plane, Mayor Poulson, of 
Los Angeles, sent two of his people to us in Cincinnati and you know 
that they are battling the problem we are talking about out there. In 
talking to them yesterday I find exactly that same problem that they 
are faced with. They cannot delegate those things to the departments 
in the city of Los Angeles and come up with a problem that they have. 
I will cover the very thing you are talking about. 

5. We must be frankly truthful with the American people and tell 
them that our strength and resources must be expended first on the 70 
prime targets of the United States. 

Let me interject here again. I happen to be the individual that tar- 
geted the United States in 1949 as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on civil defense matters, and as a result I feel very strongly about 
these 70 target areas because within those areas lies our entire resources 
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and our entire strength to survive. If we are to have national survival 
there it will come out of the retention of some semblance of continuity 
in these 70 target areas. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Do these contain military installations as well as 
your urban centers ? 

Colonel Gautr. It was considered. It is no longer classified. It 
was classified at that time in a study called Recoil. All these things 
were included, military installation, retaliatory institutions, com- 
munications facilities, transportation facilities. In our consideration 
of St. Paul people would say “Where does St. Paul come in?” We 
found that if St. Paul and that particular area was knocked out, our 
access to the Mesabi Range where we get practically all of our ore 
down there would be out for as much as a year or more. Those were 
some of the things taken into consideration when these 70 target areas 
were considered. Even to such a degree with where our communica- 
tions system, where the prime changeovers are all over the country. 

Mr. Houirreip. The same way with the key transportation centers 
like Chicago, where all the railroads come in ? 

Colonel Gaur. Yes; all those things were definitely taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Batwan. But you did not count the SAC headquarters as one 
target area and Omaha as a separate area ? 

Colonel Gaur. At that time, in 1949, and there has been very little 
change, SAC was not where it is now. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. But the principal he is speaking of, it would be in 
the same area. 

Colonel Gauur. Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. Minneapolis and St. Paul would be in the same 
target area because of their proximity ? 

Colonel Gaur. That’s right. 

Mr. Batwan. Would you count that as two target areas? 

Colonel Gautr. One target area. That is what I am coming to. 

And it is incumbent upon the rest of the country to contribute their 
share of the effort and resources in support of these prime targets. 
What happens to Chicago and New York indirectly affects every com- 
munity in the country. 

6. We must indicate to the people that a modern (civil defense) 
disaster recovery program has these prime functions in addition to 
the humanitarian aspects. 

(a) No matter how powerful the weapon people can and will 
survive. 
(? Continuity of government at all levels. 
(c) Contributing toward maintaining the labor force and 
family unity. 
(d) Industrial recuperability. 

7. Dignify the whole structure of civil defense by taking it out of 
the hands of every “do gooder” that comes down the road, who has 
local political or a personal ax to grind and merely wants to play 
games, another cancer eating at the vitals of civil defense today. 

We have allowed our overwhelming desire to make civil defense 
everybody’s business fall into nobody’s business or at least into a who 
cares? attitude. First: 
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Place FCDA on a more permanent basis than at present. Stop 
kicking it around like a football as just another boondoggle. Give it 
Cabinet status if we are to keep civil defense a civilian job without 
militarizing the whole structure. 

Second, ericans have been successful in business because one of 
the tenets has been “you get what you pay for.” Well, surely civil 
defense has proven this. The American people have the type of civil 
defense they have been willing to pay for. It isnota good one. While 
realizing you can break the national economy if you try to buy the 
kind of civil defense we must have, nevertheless it is dled true that 
you cannot get our people to give of their resources and energies to 
a program which has had comparatively little substance from Federal 
or State level. By the same token we do need the help of local Gov- 
ernment, and they, too, look upon the Federal and State Governments 
for concrete leadership before they in turn will contribute of their 
resources. 

The present matching funds program does not make good sense. 
Only in a few fields, such as communications and attack warning, can 
it be called good. 

8. Build the civil-defense structure primarily as you do our Armed 
Forces, a bulwark against aggression. Civil defense properly pre- 
sented to the American people does not have to become a “fear pro- 
gram” any more than building an army makes our people fear it. 

Civil defense must become the fourth arm in our national security 
structure as a deterrent force primarly. And itcan. For those who 
oppose us must understand that our people are atomic minded, under- 
stand its implications, and that throwing any kind of Sunday punch 
at us will not pay off in the kind of return they anticipate. Its sec- 
ondary function, to have the capability to place in motion a recovery 
proaram that will be truly indicative of the statement, to “come off the 

oor fighting.” And, of course, by such capability in every sense 
guarantees to our Armed Forces freedom of military action, so that 
a would not become embroiled in civil defense functions. 

o overcome and to a large extent resolve some of the local problems 
which plagued civil defense I recommend the following actions should 
be taken for the consideration in the committee. They are these: 

1. Amend or revise Public Law 920, which will permit the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency to set up the critical target area staffs subsidized 
at 100 percent for administrative costs on the same scale as the survival 
project was approved by the Congress. 

2. The Federal agency to provide a standard staff table of organi- 
zation which, for at least 65 of the 70 target areas should not cost 
more than $250,000 per year for each target city and its surrounding 
area. That this subsidization would have to be met by the local 
authorities organizing a combined group of counties into an opera- 
tional civil defense authority under the State concerned. 

3. That each such authority staff will base its planning on a statewide 
plan which in turn will be based upon a national disaster plan. 

May I digress here a moment? In this committee since it has 
been sitting I think you have heard many times, Mr. Chairman, the 
terrific need of a national distaster plan. I was virtually knocked 
out of my chair 4 days ago when I received this document for this from 
FCDA. I don’t know if any of you have seen it. It is called the 
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National Plan for Civil Defense Against Enemy Attack. For the 
first time, FCDA has recognized the base need for operational plan- 
ning based upon a national plan. 

r. Bauwan. We had the draft of the plan, but we have not yet 
received the plan. It is apparently a very recent publication. 

Mr. Rosack. What does this plan purport to do? 

Colonel Gautr. I have gone over it only very briefly. 

Mr. Roxzacx. Will you give us your preliminary reaction? 

Colonel Gautr. It is a conglomeration of everything that FCDA 
has put out in the form of bulletins, circulars and various service book- 
lets, added to this, with every hue and cry that has been made to this 
committee and when FCDA felt there was substance to the point made 
they put the boys to work and came out with something. Let me show 
you on page 69. We talk here about authority. They know that 
this authority system for civil defense operations at the local level is 
an absolute essential, that you cannot operate at the local level without 
it so they have two paragraphs: 

Organization of metropolitan complexes: Today’s weapons frequently require 
that civil defense be organized by metropolitan complexes composed of many 
political jurisdictions, sometimes involving two or more States— 
in our case in Cincinnati it eventually will involve 3 cities and we 
have formed an authority at the local level involving in southeastern 
Ohio alone 6 counties. 

For civil-defense purposes such metropolitan areas are considered as a unit 
and should organize under single leadership, essential civil-defense services 
capable of coordinated action. Where all political jurisdictions are within one 
State guidance, assistance, and authority for developing a unified tool of defense 
organization or leadership of a metropolitan complex is provided by the State. 
This can be accomplished only through the mutual good will and cooperation of 
the local political jurisdiction. 

That last sentence is only true in a very small sense. Of course you 
are going to have to work on the good will of people to organize a 
complex, but you will never achieve it, you will never be able to get 
to first base unless the State itself comes up with a requirement and 
the State perhaps—and I don’t know of any State in the United 
States today that provides it—in the State of Ohio only to a limited 
degree under the Governor’s regulations—unless in this revision of 
Public Law 920, we make that a mandatory requirement within 
those 70 target areas. 

How can you make it a mandatory requirement? Simply for two 
reasons. One, the whole reason for civil defense is to finally, if need 
be, operate and to do this successfully. It is really contained in 
one word and that is in the word “control.” The American Red 
Cross in its disaster operations learned that a long time ago, and we 
in civil defense still have to learn what the Red Cross has learned. 
Two, to successfully operate a civil-defense authority, once it is a 
mandatory type of target complex organization, that you profes- 
sionalize the target area complex group or staff which we recom- 
mend on a cadre standardized by FCDA and fully paid by Federal 
funds, thus you professionalize that group and take it out of the 
hands of every politician that comes down the road. Of all people 
you gentlemen know the terrific problems that we are going through 
in every metropolitan area dealing with metropolitan government, 
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and there seems to be a wave on. How long it will go on the Lord 
only knows. There has to be some sort of metropolitan government 
sooner or later partly or totally. The overlapping requirements are 
terrific in all fields. 

Civil defense is in the same boat. We can’t wait. The time has 
long gone by. We cannot wait until this problem of metropoli- 
tan government actually comes to fruition. The only way we can 
achieve a metropolitan complex organization is to write it into a 
Federal law as a requirement and then subsidize it. 

4. That the Federal Agency display a greater amount of leadership 
by indicating to those States which have a secondary role, the impor- 
tance of the Federal Government placing prime emphasis upon the 70 
critical target areas of the United States. And these are but a few 
of the reasons: 


(a) Essential to gain control of the holocaust of the type we 
envision. 

(6) Can only be performed by trained fulltime professional 
personnel. 

(c) Local authorities cannot afford expenditure of purely ad- 
ministrative nature for which they are not sure that there is a 
clear-cut need. This situation of not being sure by the general 
public and local authorities may continue for years. It is neces- 
sary that the Federal Government recognize that this need is met 
on the same scale as the need for maintenance of Armed Forces. 

(d) The modernization of civil defense lies in the field of area- 
wide organization, control, and operations. 

(e) There is and always will be reluctance on the part of local 
authorities to bind themselves together to meet a situation of the 
type envisioned as a result of nuclear assault. 


Some of the benefits that are likely to accrue as a result of this policy 
are— 

(a) Cut into the so-called apathy of the public. When the public 
realizes that the Federal Government means business when they place 
at Government expense professional people at the helm they can look 
for answers which are not constantly in conflict. 

(5) Reluctance to overcome political boundaries will disappear 
when the local authorities realize that an authority for them spells bet- 
ter operations without further tax money for what they consider an 
experiment. 

(c) A greater willingness to support local civil-defense funding 
when such funds can be used for matching purposes rather than ad- 
ministrative costs. Thus on the one hand you acquire a better civil- 
defense stockpiling at the local level and the local authorities on the 
other hand feel that they are in a public-improvement program for war 
or naturally caused disaster. 

This problem of stockpiling at the local level is of the utmost im- 
portance because the Federal Government, while it is in what I would 
say to be a fairly good program of stockpiling—— 

Mr. Houirretp. Speaking of medical aupiien. 

Colonel Gavtr. Medical supplies, engineering supplies, many 
things that are being stockpiled pil over the country. 
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That won’t do the local director any good the first 72 hours. He 
must stockpile for himself at the local level for the first 72 hours until 
control is regained and until we can call upon the State and Federal 
Government to come in with what they have stockpiled. The prob- 
lem of stockpiling just medical supplies for 72 hours in an area even 
if you wish to say that they had a perfect civil defense—I will give you 
one example. In our area or in Baltimore, the same way, you will 
require the equivalent of 245,000 bed-days, in the first 24 hours. How 
in the world do you get that? The facilities required present a tre- 
mendous problem. The medical requirements présent a tremendous 
problem, but at least the local authorities should have sufficient to 
care for the first 24 hours, and you can do that if you can take the 
money that the local authority is willing to put into it and match 
funds with the Federal Government and divert it to stockpiling. 
They will do that every time. We have noticed that in many tar- 
get areas, provided they feel that the money that is required to 
maintain stocks on a matching basis or administrative costs is borne 
by other agencies. 

In summary I would like to say this. Estimated costs to maintain 
70 staffs annually of the type I am talking about would be 20 million 
doctors. Sixty-five staffs are standard, about 5 maybe greater in 
scope—such as New York City. In general, all target areas demand 
the same service; this should be bought at about $250,000 per staff per 
year. 

Mr. Batwan. Do I understand, then that in item “c” of your rec- 
ommendations here you are against the use of matching funds to sup- 
port administrative costs ? 

Colonel Gavutr. No; I am not against it. I would like to see 100 
percent. I would take 75 percent. I would battle for the other 25 
percent. 

Mr. Batwan. The reason I am mentioning this, Mr. Chairman, is 
because the subcommittee has received many letters, especially from 
the American Municipal Association members, advocating the use of 
matching funds for administrative costs, and I thought your thought 
was against that idea. 

Colonel Gaur. No; I put in the maximum. One of the worst 
things we did at the time we wrote Public Law 920—and I think as 
you know Col. Barnett W. Beers, who had a great hand in writing 
that law, and I was his assistant—one of the worst things we did in 
that law was when we made a prohibition against the use of adminis- 
trative costs. What has happened to prove us wrong in this prohi- 
bition is indicated in this so-called survival program as a good 
example. 

We had to come back to Congress to get authority to do that job. 
Ninety percent of that will end up in administrative costs. Under 
that act which gave them that money we can go out now at the local 
level and hire certain types of personnel in order to perform that 
job with an agency if an agency is hired. 

It is a weak way of doing it but it proved this, that the Federal 
Government and the Congress does recognize that at the local level 
there are neither the funds nor the capability to come up with a 
specific answer. 
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In this case it happens to be mass evacuation. There are many 
other questions that ed yet to be answered. I will cite you an im- 
portant item. For 7 years now the FCDA has advocated—and 
justly so—that every target area must create for themselves a vulner- 
ability study. It must find out what makes a target area vulnerable. 
Of the total 70 in critical target areas in the last report to the Con- 
gress only 6 cities of the 70 had any such study completed. The 
reason for not having it is not an unwillingness upon the part of 
the local director, it is generally also a question that he does not 
have the personnel or the right type of personnel nor the money to 
spend for a thing like that. And again one of a chain of weak 
links in one defense locally is lack of research and study. 

Mr. Houirtrexp. Nor the background of knowledge? 

Colonel Gauur. Sure. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. To know what a target area should be. 

Colonel Gautr. Yes, sir. Let’s go back to a question you put to 
me before, Mr. Chairman. And this has happened in many cases. 
In trying to create a study of that kind, one of the ingredients is the 
engineer requirements. When you walk up to a city engineer and 
ou throw that immense problem into his lap, he washes his hands off. 

‘here are not people at the director’s level to do it. He can’t do it 
alone in order to perform it. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. So it remains undone. 

Colonel Gauur. Yes; so today after 4 or 5 years of the 70 target 
areas there are only 6 in the entire country that have any semblance 
of a vulnerability study. 

Mr. Houtriexp. For instance, we found Los Angeles County had 
made a survey plan. 

Colonel Gaur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. When we were there. 

Colonel Gautr. Yes; they brought a copy of it to me yesterday. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. I can commend them for going ahead and trying 
to do a job by themselves. 

Colonel Gauur. Yes. 

Mr. Hour p. It is altogether a different thing as to the value 
of the result which they brought out because there again they were 
handicapped by lack of funds and particularly by lack of background 
knowledge as to what a target complex should be. 

Colonel Gaur. That’s right. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. It seems to me that this is a peculiar obligation of 
the military, to set the bounds of a target-area complex, with their 
knowledge of weapon effects and their knowledge of the development 
and the projected development of new weapons, and so forth. They 
are the experts in the field that should come in and be called into a 
consultation on any of these 70 areas that we now designate as target 
areas and set the probable boundaries, taking into consideration the 
prevailing winds and all the other factors which have to do with the 
mnpaes of the nuclear weapons. 

olonel Gautr. They can do that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, 
the original targeting of the United States as I indicated to you was 
done in the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the continental group at that time. 

Mr. Hotirteip. Do you know whether they have reviewed that work 
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in terms of shifting industry, such as newly established defense indus- 
tries and also in terms of the impact of the bigger weapons? 

Colonel Gautr. I do not know the answer to that, Mr. Chairman, 
but I can say this, from the methodology used by both the Army, espe- 
cially, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1 would feel confident that they 
must have done so, because that is one of the prime requisites within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, of course, that is turned over to the Conti- 
nental Defense Command, so I feel certain that they probably did. I 
am thoroughly in agreement with you that there has to be 3 things in 
setting up prime targets; 1 is the military, who do have the answer 
to what constitutes and why a target area. Secondly, and, of course, 
with the Federal agencies concerned ; the State has quite a stake in it. 
Thirdly, the local authority has a stake in it simply for this reason. 

fr. HoxirreLp. When you say the local authority, please tell me 
what you mean by that? 

Colonel Gauur. I am referring to either a target city or a complex 
as we are discussing here. 

Mr. Hotirterp. You are talking about the local civil authorities 
rather than a target-area authority. 

Colonel Gaur. Right. The city fathers, the county fathers or a 
combination; let us put it that way. The problem there is that only at 
the local level once the target area has been designated as critical, and 
it has been done in Ohio, the only authority that can say, if I have to 
move a million people out of this area, how far do I have to spread my 
skirts?’ How many counties do I have to get out? In Cincinnati we 
are about in the middle of the problem now. We will have to move 
1,150,000 people if the problem of mass evacuation proves feasible. 
Right now I can’t see it in that particular area. 

If we did have to move them we find we will have to have the facili- 
ties and resources of 16 surrounding counties, because we cannot do 
exactly what my predecessor just said. 

We can’t tell them, “Get in a car and take to the hills.” If you are 
going to safeguard people, if you are going to have family unity, and 
if you are going to safeguard the labor force, if you are going to come 
back and be able to produce the hardware, then the labor force and 
family unity are one; two, in that respect you have to put them some- 
where either on a short-range basis or a long-range basis. Therefore 
the local authorities are the only people capable to say we are going to 
make a survey and based on that survey we will know how many coun- 
ties should be included in this complex. 

It can’t come out of the Federal Government. It can’t come out of 
the State alone. It isa combination of the three. 

Mr. Rozsacx. When you have finished with your military targets 
and your population targets and you have planned for your support 
areas, what parts of the country have you left unconsidered ? 

Colonel Gaur. The biggest portion of the country is probably left 
out of it. Take an average, an average target area will probably 
demand the combining of 10 surrounding counties, target city, the 
county within it and 10 surrounding counties, which would mean 
about 700 counties areawise. You have some 3,000 counties in the 
area. 

Mr. Rozack. Have you included your military targets? 
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Colonel Gavutr. Yes; within your major critical targets will fall 
those military targets. One of our prime targets in the country is 
Wright Air Force Base, you have another Pentagon there, 35,000 
employees, with a very vital mission worldwide. In Dayton you have 
nine counties in that authority area. Right in the middle of it you 
have Wright Air Force Base. 

In Columbus you have the same problem, Lockbourne, you can go 
through all of them and you have the same problem; between the 
authority we have created in Cincinnati and the authority we have 
created in Dayton, there lies in the East somewhat one of the most 
important AEC installations in Pike County, if you take a look at 
that planning sometime, you will notice that that installation falls close 
within those two authority areas, so the requirement within there of 
the AEC installation is included in one or the other authority. 

Within an authority area, for example, within your industrial 
structure you have this problem: 

Down in Cincinnati there are many industrial plants while pri- 
vately operated are totally subsidized by the Federal Government, 
either AEC or otherwise. We have, for example, National Lead 
which produces certain elements for the AEC. They are within th 
target area. An installation of that kind is vital to the national secu- 
a It has to be taken into the problem within the target area as a 
whole. 

Another, General Electric, while producing certain military items, 
the main item of production down there is jets and it produces a great 
bulk of them in there. Their civil-defense problem falls right in 
within an authority, and that is taken into consideration. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We are going to have to adjuvurn at this time. 
Both Mr. Riehlman and I have appointments during the luncheon 
hour. In view of the fact that we haven’t gotten through with your 
witnesses, Mr. Anthony, we will have a special session this afternoon, 
and so we will reconvene back in this room say, at 2 o’clock. 

Colonel Gault, there may be some additional questions, and you can 
come back at the stand at that time. 

Colonel Gautr. I certainly will. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Representatives Holifield (chairman), Riehlman, and 
Lipscomb. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. At the close of 
the hearing this morning we were questioning Colonel Gault. Did 
you have some additional | uestions, Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. I would like to ask one question about this statement 
of possible adequacy or inadequacy of medical supplies. In your 
opinion is the national stockpile for medical supplies adequate or can 
you characterize it in any way ? 

Colonel Gautr. I have no figures at the present time as to how much 
has been stockpiled. As you know the FCDA has consistently every 
year added to that stockpile. But regardless, there is a problem 
there in this medical business—and it applies to others but utilizing 
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the medical question—there is a problem there that no matter how 
much you stockpile all the way across the country, with any target 
area the requirement you are going to need within the first 24 or 48 
hours at least before you can reach that stockpile or it reaches you, no 
matter how good a stockpiling plan FCDA would have, its fulfilment 
and use has to be created at the local level under an overall State plan. 

When we get into the problem of stockpiling the medical require- 
ment for the first 24 to 48 hours where the local authority has to pro- 
aa the money even on a matching funds basis, it reaches enormous 

gures. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, the question I wanted to explore in 
this connection is whether the criteria for stockpiling medicine is the 
anticipated number of casualties that may accrue from an attack. 

Colonel Gautr. Yes; probably that is the main yardstick that we 
have used nationally. However, whether FCDA in its yardstick has 
considered other elements or not, I don’t know, but I am inclined to 
take another tack, which we have to at the local level and that is we 
have to put in the measure of the personnel, the medical personnel, 
how many doctors, how many nurses, how many other types of per- 
sonnel are you going to have that will make use of that stockpile as 
part of that yardstick ? 

Whether or not the FCDA has used that as a part of its criteria 
I don’t know, but definitely we have to use that at the local level. 

Mr. Batwan. The national stockpile criteria is predicated on meet- 
ing the needs of 5 million casualties. Operation Alert 1956 assumes 
a total of around 50 million casualties of which about half were injured 
and required medical attention. Whether or not the 5 million target 
for medical stockpile is sufficient or not or whether we should partly 
plan for 50 or 25 million casualties, or medicine for that amount, is 
something that I thought Colonel Gault would give us. 

Sane to the weakiest link theory maybe 5 million is too much 
if they don’t have the doctors and they haven’t analyzed the number 
of doctors to use up even the 5 million units. 

Colonel Gavuur. There is another criteria 

Mr. Batwan. Have you for your area in Cincinnati figured out 
about how many doctors you will have ? 

Cree Gaur. We will have about one-third what we are going 
to need. 

Mr. Batwan. Does Cincinnati have a stockpile sufficiently large to 
supply the needs of the casualties in terms of the doctors you might 
have on hand ¢ 

Colonel Gautr. They have no stockpile locally at the present time. 

Mr. Batwan. How far away is the Federal stockpile? 

Colonel Gautt. There is one at Zanesville which is approximately 
150 miles away. 

Mr. Batwan. How long would it take you to get to that ! 

Colonel Gautr. Considering the road net in Ohio which is horrible, 
I doubt very much whether we would be able to get sufficient medical 
material out of Zanesville within 48 hours, considering the conditions 
as they might exist. You could consider that you might airlift them. 
You might have an airlift organized locally and by the State which 
I think is in the planning stage at the State level. 
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Mr. Rrextman. What kind and quantity of medical supplies do you 
have in your area at the present time? 

Colonel Gautr. We have no stockpile whatsoever. The only thin 
we can rely on at present is that we keep a current survey of medica 
supplies that may be available at the hands of medical warehousing, 
druggists, even doctors. 

Mr. RiEHLMAN. But you can’t plan that any of those are going to 
be available ? 

Colonel Gaur. That’s right. You don’t know how much of that 
will be knocked out. That brings us back to what we said this morn- 
ing, that the problem of where you are going to use the available local 
dollars first, where is the willingness on the part of local authority to 
utilize those dollars? Is the willingness much greater in dicualing 
a quarter of a million dollars a year for administrative purposes or is 
there a greater willingness to take part of that quarter million dollars 
and match it with Federal funds and stockpile medical, welfare, rescue 
and other needs locally at least for 24 to 48 hours ? 

The answer to that is, from my experience that a local authority 
would be far more willing when you go to a council and a finance 
director and say “Look, we will take X thousand of these dollars 
and we will match them 2 or 3 for 1 with Federal funds and we will 
stockpile medical supplies not only for war-caused disaster but for nat- 
ural disasters.” Our chances for getting that are greater than if you 
go and say, “I want money to put five more people on,” which he is 
always unwilling to do. 

Mr. Rieniman. You have the problem with respect to the number 
of physicians that you feel wetid, be available in your area. I don’t 
think we are realistic in our approach to that problem at all. I don’t 
think we can count on these doctors being available in the case of a 
great emergency. You don’t know how many will be there. There is 
another field of activity that has to be closely looked to, and that is a 
corps of first-aid people trained to administer first aid and to help 
the doctors, because the doctors will not be available in sufficient 
number when you want them. 

Colonel Gaur. We come back to the questions that have been 
bothering us this morning on this local organization because after all 
that is where the job will be done. 

If you have a professionalized group, a trained staff with a proper 
overall plan which can be kept current, you are going to be able to 
disperse both personnel as well as equipment, much more readily than 
you are today where there is no plan. 

Mr. Rrmuiman. You get right back to the point that we have dis- 
cussed and thrown around many times in our hearing, that you are 
not going to get them on a volunteer basis. - 

Colona Gautt. It is going to be very difficult. 

Certainly you are not going to get them in the preattack phase when 
they have to be trained, when they have to be shown how. Let me 
give you an experience that we have had in very recent days. Out of 
the department of health in the city they assigned a doctor. The 
public health officer is the chief of the medical services in the Cincin- 
nati area. That doctor refused to work unless he was paid and in spite 
of the fact that he was a professional man, we had to pa him $5,000 
a year for part-time work and I saw him perhaps a half Sau a week. 
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What in the world can I do with that man one-half hour a week to 
tie in an overall plan? 

I finally went to the city or to the authority board and indicated 
that here was a place where you are spending money the wrong way. 
All doctors must be on a voluntary basis when the emergency comes 
up but what we need in this preattack phase is a medical administra- 
tor that can sit with me 8 hours a day and plan and get these facilities 
together and do the training that has to be done. 

They saw the sense of that and they bought it. The result was 
they let out the doctor effective June 30 and they authorized the 
hiring of a medical administrator. You have the same problem in 
all of your services. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. Dr. Shade, in Los Angeles, indicated the same 
thing, that he had been trying to handle the organization of doctors 
and nurses on a very voluntary basis, taking a great deal of time from 
his professional duties, and he said it was just an impossible job for 
him to do; that they needed an administrative person with the proper 
qualifications to do the full-time job of organizing the doctors and 
replacing the ones that drop out. 

I ‘ocala suppose under that type of leadership you could have train- 
ing programs set up. 

Colonel Gaur. Mr. Chairman, we come right on back to what we 
were discussing this morning on the problem of these paid staffs. 

Let’s give the devil his due. It is not entirely the fault of FCDA. 
We have a Public Law 920, which we have all agreed does not answer 
the purpose of a modern civil defense. And they cannot go beyond 
what the law provides. The result of that, one of the things in there— 
basically as much as we hate to do it, and there are a lot of people who 
will hate me for saying this—we have to get away from this policy 
which we have set up in our country where we say that you can go toa 
city, and the services required at city and county level government 
is there for the taking, and the director can walk in and tell the engi- 
neer or the doctor or the nurse or anybody else that he will do so and so. 

Whether the State has a law to that effect doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. We are all thoroughly familiar in the medical field, again with 
the terrific problem that we have with doctors. They work around 
the clock. We haven’t got enough doctors. If we don’t take those 
things into consideration at local level, if we don’t sit down and realize 
that the engineer and the doctor and the welfare man, and even the 
policeman and fireman are bogged down, they are trying to do a good 
job every day and realize that that policy is a wrong foolions under our 
present conditions, and trying to alleviate that, we will not go 
any where. 

That brings us right back to, take for example, the question of the 
survival program. 

Mr. Horirtevp. I was going to ask you about that. Have you made 
any kind of an analysis of the present survival studies? 

Colonel Gaur. Yes, sir. We are just about in the beginning of the 
so-called phase 1 requirement. 

Mr. Horrrreip. You mean in Cincinnati, your area / 

Colonel Gauur. In the area as a whole. Considering some 16 coun- 
ties, tri-statewide. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Who is making that study in your area? 
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Colonel Gautr. The firm has been hired on a statewide basis—Booz, 
Allen, and Hamilton, of New York and Chicago—they have an office 
in Cleveland. 

Mr. Houtrreip. What type of organization? 

Colonel Gaui. They are a research agency that has done a great 
deal of that type of work both in Government and out of Government. 
They are qualified once they are set up to do that job. 

Mr. Houtrimxp. Is their job going to be more or less a collation of 
material or will they come up with a plan based upon a complete 
research job of the area, taking into consideration all of the problems? 

Colonel Gaur. I don’t know what they will do, but I can say this 
to you, Mr. Chairman, that the regulations put out by FCDA are very 
specific. 

There are 2 or 3 ways that the FCDA has allowed us to go about 
this business of the survival project. One of them is you can have a 
combination of hiring a research agency plus setting up a staff. I 
believe, if I have studied this survival project as I hope I have, that a 
research agency merely will come up with the documentary require- 
ments and that this so-called task force that we have set up at the 
target level will take that and build it intoa plan. 

That regulation under the anaes appropriation permitted 
something that was not permitted under 920, and that is the hiring of 
people, the expenditure of administrative funds so that at the local 
level where you do not have these staffs you could go out and hire them. 

That is exactly what we did. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. In other words your authority went out and hired 
them, this firm ? 

Colonel Gaur. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrretp. And the FCDA furnishes you the money ? 

Colonel Gautr. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. How much did they furnish you? 

Colonel Gautr. For phase 1 on our proposal to them they furnished 
$16,500. 

That was to take care of some $5,000 which is the cost of the research 
end of it and the rest which is salary and overhead for this small task 
force group. What will come out in phase 2 we don’t know. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is just for the city of Cincinnati and the coun- 
ties around it. 

Colonel Gauur. That is for 16 counties. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you think that is adequate funds to make that 
study ? 

Colonel Gaur. No, sir. I kicked over the traces very badly and 
very loudly at the State level. We had the experience in Baltimore 
last September based on the plan which was started right here in 
Washington and all the studies that we made and to follow the require- 
ments of the FCDA so-called workbook manual—27-1—we felt that 
in order to do a job at any target-area level outside of Los Angeles and 
Chicago and New York, that you could not do the type of job that 
should be done under those regulations under $45,000. How right we 
were is shown by the fact that Baltimore submitted a proposal for 
$42,500, and the FCDA approved it and they went to work on that 
basis. When we got down to the Ohio business, for some reason I 
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— fathom, a similar target area with a similar job, we were cut to 
% 3 ° 

Mr. Batwan. From what? 

Colonel Gautt. The lowest figure I could recommened was $24,500, 
based on the information out of Baltimore. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. You have less population than Baltimore. 

Colonel Gautr. Just as much. It is a little bit reversed ; Cincinnati 
proper is about 600,000 but you do have some 900,000 outside of Cin- 
— In Baltimore you have 900,000 within the city and 600,000 
outside. 

Areawise, the population is equal. That is the only way we cun 
consider it. 

I might make this statement and I think it applies not only to this 
survival program; it applies to operate any target complex, of the 
type recommended by the latest type of thing put out by FCDA. We 
have figures to prove it over the last 5 years. Outside of New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, it doesn’t make any difference what the 
size population is, the service has to be rendered and the cost has to be 
equal and operationally you cannot do it under $250,000 a year. 

How many years that will take I don’t know. How many years will 
we need civil defense ? 

I say to you this, that if we can change our present Public Law 920 
which would permit FCDA to create standard staffs of that type out- 
side the specialized area, it would do 2 or 3 very important things 
which would obviate a lot of the things you have heard all over the 
country. First, it would give us a closer relationship between the 
regional FCDA and the target area itself, not by-passing the State 
because the State has to settle the policy, and to control funds. But 
we are talking from an operational viewpoint. It will do that. 
Secondly it will give the Federal Government a greater control which 
they should have from a national security viewpoint. 

hirdly, we believe that when you go into a local area, authority or 
otherwise, when you can prove to them that the Federal Government 
is interested enough to do this job with professional people that we can 
go through the same people and say “Look, you must provide 300, 400, 
a thousand or whatever it takes for stockpiling purposes,” which would 
answer the question you have put to us. We have done it under the 
survival program, I don’t see any reason why FCDA can’t come for- 
ward to the Cases under the same peri, fi and tell the Congress, 
inform them of the conditions that are existing at the local level and 
say, “Look, under the present law, unless you change it, certainly we 
have to have a project in which FCDA will have a greater control and 
that we are going to be able to do this job as it should be done and to 
modernize it properly.” 

Mr. Houtrretp. You are aware of the FCDA staff study of future 
organization are you not? 

Colonel Gavutr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. What is your opinion on that? I haven’t had any 
chance to see this, which ostensibly supplants it? 

Colonel Gavtr. I don’t believe that it has any relation to this latest 
thing, Mr. Chairman. This is what I would prefer to call a policy 
guide. They call it a national plan. The other is a proposal to re- 
organize not only the FCDA but to take into consideration all 
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nonmilitary requirements and group them into one agency. I person- 
ally—and this is a persona] thing, I am not representing CDRA’s views 
on this. I would like to make it as a statement of a target area director 
—if this kind of thing would go through, I believe the problem of 
civil defense is going to go even below what it is today. 

Mr. Hottrietp. Why do you made that statement ? 

Colonel Gavuur. As they have it set up, I think it will lose its iden- 
tity to a great extent. 

{r. Ho.irtevp. In other words the bringing together of so many 
passive defense organizations’ functions in one organization will cause 
the FCDA to have a lesser position than it does today. 

Colonel Gavtr. I think that there are other aspects. If you take 
a good look at the agencies grouped in there, in the first place, they 
are longtime agencies. They may have a bearing on civil-defense re- 
quirements. Take selective service which is grouped in there. Per- 
sonally I think it is a mistake to take the selective service which has 
worked very well since World War I and has rendered this country 
some marvelous service and then group it into a so-called nonmilitary 
defense organization. 

There are many like it. For example, rationing, what you will run 
into the first thing is that you will go back to World War II in which 
we unfortunately derived a horrible reputation of fan dancers and 
what have you. And you will get the same thing, when you start 
grouping those kinds of things together. We have to recognize that 
the problem of civil defense is so complex and so big that it takes its 
place exactly on the same parallel with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and you can’t subordinate it somewhere in an agency. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Your position, if I understand it is, that you cannot 
subordinate it in an agency nor neither can you place a great many 
related functions with it; is that what you are saying? 

Colonel Gautr. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. In other words you would be op 
Office of Defense Mobilization melded with it e1 
or inferior in the same organization ? 

Colonel Gavuur. That’s right. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. The same would apply to all manpower ? 

Colonel Gautt. Or manpower. 

Mr. Houirretp. All manpower manipulation ? 

Colonel Gauur. Yes. 

Mr. Howirrevp. Regardless of whether it was for 

Colonel Gavutt. I think within a civil-defense agency, as we have 
done in the Department as you know, in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, there has to be a manpower division or section, which deals 
with the manpower requirements for that agency and to call upon a 
centralized agency which is responsible for manpower. 

Mr. Houtrtep. For overall ? 

Colonel Gaur. Overall. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Military and civilians? 

Colonel Gautr. That’s right. I would like to make this for the 
official statement, Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me. I have been 
an advocate of placing the civil defense in the Department of Defense 
as its fourth arm. I would not prefer that. My preference would 
be that we create a Department of National Recovery, if we can get 
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it. When I look over the number of years it took to create the De- 
partment of Welfare and the beatings we had to take in order to put it 
in there which I would be willing to take provided we have time. We 
are dealing with a subject matter that is sticking in our throat. We 
know what the international situation is and we know what the con- 
ditions are. 

I don’t think we can bide the time where we can by due process 
hope to get a Department of National Recovery. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. On the other hand we are faced with this practical 
problem that the Department of Defense does not want it and that 
their testimony before us has been very definite that they do not want 
it mixed up with the Department of Defense. 

They want it separate. They conceive of their function as bein 
so primarily different from that of civilian defense that they wont 
be opposed to the melding of it into their organization as a fourth 
arm of defense. So you have to accept that practical position, too, 
of opposition. 

Colonel Gautr. I heard Gen. Maxwell Taylor on that. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Personally I would say this, I want to see the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Agency given more prestige. I would be willing 
to go along either way, the practical way to get it done. I can see 
where there would be a conflict of interest in putting it into the De- 
partment of Defense in view of the attitude toward that by the 
Department of Defense. If the Department of Defense would 
change its attitude, which I think incidentally they should, and recog- 
nize that civilian defense is an integral part of the total defense, and 
important enough to receive some of their attention and some of their 
approval, then I think you could go ahead and either handle it in the 
Department of Defense or you could handle it outside. In view of 
the fact that they would both be competing for dollars before the 
Congress, I would be strongly disposed to think that the Department 
of Defense if it had civil defense in it as a fourth department, would 
subordinate it to the established military demands and needs which 
are very great as you know and which have historically achieved a 
rooted position in their thinking and I think it would be a very much 
unwanted stepchild with their present attitude toward it. 

Colonel Gauut. I am wondering about it, I would like to remind 
you and I am sure you must remember, when the Hopley report was 
completed under the late Mr. Forrestal there were recommendations 
from that—and we can go back to the record and find that—the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Forrestal was that it go in as part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

At that time before we went to the White House with that report, 
we had the concurrence of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Some 
time between Mr. Forrestal’s successor—and Mr. Forrestal’s successor 
incidentally recommended it so urgently to Mr. Truman that he was 
almost thrown out of the White House once or twice—somewhere 
then between that period and now, the Department of Defense has 
adopted this policy. 

I don’t know whether that is a changed idea by somebody, but I 
have a personal feeling, that in the Department of Defense if the 
Department were told by the Congress that this is the way this is 
goin ye be done, I don’t think that civil defense will have any 
trouble. 
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I think they would accept it and do the job. However, again I say 
that is not the best way to do it. It is only perhaps an easier way. 
But I would like to recommend another thing to you on that for your 
consideration. Supposing we can’t get into the Department of De- 
fense, suppose we cannot create a Department of Defense? Or a 
Department of Civil Defense, where do we go from here? How can 
we get this prestige that we want / 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I don’t think you can get the proper organizational 
set up in Government unless it is elevated to a higher position than 
it is, either through making it a Cabinet department or an important 
segment of the Department of Defense. I just don’t know. 

Colonel Gaur. There have to be, it will have to be lifted. But 
even if it is lifted, let’s assume that you put it into the Department of 
Defense, the problem of giving the civil defense proper stature does 
not mean that it will come by the fact that it is a part of the Pentagon. 

Mr. Houirievp. I recognize that. 

Colonel Gaur. Not by a long shot. The only way you can give 
it the prestige is to reorganize the other things that are required with 
it that come up from the grassroots because that is where the recog- 
nition of prestige starts. Even if you put it over there, a total re- 
organization will have to take place to organize the 70 complexes with 
a tighter control—maybe that is not a proper word to use—but a 
greater interest on the part of the Federal agency upon these 70 
complexes. Once you have that and have the working tools in the 
form of manpower, staffs, trained professional staffs, FCDA or any- 
body else can’t help but gain that additional prestige. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I agree with you on that. The point is: How will 
we get that kind of consideration to give them that additional func- 
coe It is the old-chicken-and-egg thing, which comes first, you 
now. 

Colonel Gaur. I would like to recommend this for your considera- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

We don’t know how Public Law 920 could be revised. 

Maybe at the next session of Congress, maybe not. That is a 
long road to go. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Public Law 920 probably comes under the juris- 
diction of the Armed Services Committee of the House. It was mili- 
tary affairs when I served on it. That committee has shown no in- 
terest in it. From that, their primary interest is in military offense 
and defense, just the same as the Pentagon’s is. It is a parallel inter- 
est there. So this committee does have a jurisdictional field in reor- 
ganizational plans and reorganization bills. 

__ And in my opinion if you wait for it—maybe I should not say this— 
if you wait for an amendment of Public Law 920 by the committee 
that has jurisdiction over it, why it may be another 10 years. 

Colonel Gavutt. That is exactly what I am afraid of. 

Mr. HouiFretp. Unless there is a policy change among the Chiefs 
of Staff. If they would suddenly make it a matter of primary im- 
portance with them or at least secondary interest and ask for legisla- 
tion on it, they probably would get it. 

Colonel Gautr. Then I think that Mr. Val Peterson simply has to 
take a hold of the bull by the tail as he has hold of the survival 
program and has to come to Congress and under the same conditions 
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as he secured annual money, securing annual money for the survival 
program that he secure the necessary funds to create these complexes 
and I don’t think that the Congress will turn him down if it is prop- 
erly presented because unless we do it, all of our efforts—and I am 
talking about the national situation—is just going plain by the boards 
and we are telling ourselves a very pretty story that we have civil 
defense when we don’t even have a vestige of it. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Mr. Peterson has told us on at least two occasions 
in his own good time he will do that which he thinks he ought to do. 

f course we have no control over Mr. Peterson’s time. That is his 
business. But I agree with you that time is short and there should 
be some action if we are going to have an effective civilian defense. 

Going around throughout the Nation, we have certainly found out 
there isn’t a civilian defense that is worthy of the name in any city 
we have been in and we have been in some cities that are supposed 
7 a boy advanced. They don’t have a sheet long enough to cover 
the bed. 

Colonel Gavutr. If it can be done and as has been done and is being 
done on the so-called survival program, which incidentally unless it 
is gotten hold of properly and with a great deal more of Federal su- 
pervision—we are not bypassing the State, of course, the State has 


a responsibility, unless the Federal Government has a great deal more 
interest in it and they put it into the books as a requirement, by golly, 
it is going to turn into the biggest boondoggle you ever saw and is 
almost on the step of being a boondoggle. 

If we can secure from the Congress 10 million one year and possibly 


another 15 million the next year certainly I think FCDA can come 
before the Congress and say this is what we want to do. 

We have a national plan. We want to reorganize. We want to 
modernize this thing. We know that public law 920 will take a long 
time to do this job but in the meantime the job has to be done at the 
local level where this thing is hot, therefore I want to expand on this 
so-called survival program and take in the whole gambit. Here is 
what is happening and it isa horrible thing. You go into the average 
target area—I made the statement that it is turning into a boondoggle, 
it is doing that for this reason because the average area director and 
people are getting the idea that the alpha and omega of civil defense 
is contained in the survival project and therefore we can sit back and 
forget until 2 years hence when an agency or somebody else may come 
up and give us a mass-evacuation plan and they call that civil defense. 

FCDA can turn the trend by taking this whole gamut and saying 
“All right, this problem of mass evacuation is one thing we have to 
do now, let’s box this whole problem and go to the Congress and say 
this is what it will cost because we have to do it this way.” 

If it can be done on the survival program, it can be done on the 
overall civil-defense program. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Maybe the results of phase 1 of the survival pro- 
gram will furnish FCDA with some background of information which 
they don’t have at this time. 

Colonel Gautt. We hope so. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We hope so, too. 

Mr. Batwan. I have a question on the survival program. Is it 
your idea that the survival plan studies are basically evacuation 
oriented ? 
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Colonel Gautr. That’s all; period. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you mean to say that all these studies that are 
being made throughout the country are based on the theory of 
evacuation ? 

Colonel Gaur. On the problem of mass evacuating our target 
areas. 

Mr. Batwan. Can the contractor in your case devote much atten- 
tion and the expenditure of money under the contract to the study 
of shelter? 

Colonel Gaur. He has to. There are 19 fields of study he has to 
study in order to come up with an answer for proper evacuation of a 
complex. The problem of shelter is one of the things. 

Mr. Batwan. Do we have a survival study here or an evacuation 
feasibility study ? 

Colonel Gavtr. It is supposed to end up in satisfactory evacuation 
feasibility. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Why do you say that? 

Colonel Gaur. I can’t read that into the contract. The field seems 
to be pretty broad that they are asking these research groups to study. 

Colonel Gautr. They have to study the problem, for example, of 
medical. They do that. If you are going to mass evacuate, you are 
going to need medical service along routes of evacuation. Pregnant 
women are going to have children. People are going to be hurt. So 
they have to study the problem of a medical requirement. What are 
your medical problems now they say and then we will apply what 
we need to the mass evacuation. 

But the total answer at the end that comes out is a feasibility study 
where you can pull a million people out of Washington or not and 
Pe you are going to do it and how you are going to take care of 
them. 

Mr. Hottrterp. We have just had one of those in Los Angeles 
County. It cost a hundred thousand dollars. We have had an evac- 
uation study there. 

Colonel Gavutr. Surely. Many areas did the same. 

Mr. Hortrretp. The county man comes up ané says he thinks it 
can be done and also in a number of cities of the county, including 
Los Angeles, say, they can’t do it. There you are in Los Angeles. 
You have had the study there. You don’t mean that the survival 
study of Stanford will go in there and rehash that evacuation feasi- 
bility study of the county of Los Angeles, are they? 

Colonel Gauur. That is exactly what they are going to do. I 
talked to your man just yesterday. He has to. By the very regula- 
tions put out by FCDA everything that has been done or is available 
must be considered by these people and if Stanford has made a plan 
previous to this so-called survival surely they will have to be going 
into that. They have to make use of everything that is available be- 
fore they spend Federal dollars. If such a study is available they will 
go into it. 

_Mr. Hotirrmeip. Do you mean to say then that these studies are 
directed and orientated toward coming up with a justification for 
evacuation ? 

Colonel Gavin. That’s right, nothing more. 

Mr. Hottrterp. In every instance? 
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Colonel Gavtr. In every instance in our target area we are gettin 
the false idea once we have gotten the survival program we have all 
the answers we need to know on civil defense. at isthe trouble. I 
can come up with the best plan 18 months from now, the best plan in 
the world and I will wrap it up and put it in a waste basket because 
when the 18 months roll around, we will be in the ICBM field and 
we will be back to the 1948 period. Now our planning—I will say we 
will wrap it up and put it into the wastebasket, as a plan. There are 
a lot of things that will come out of such a plan that could be used 
if we had to go backward under the consideration of ICBM. © 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Do you think in the case of these coastal cities that 
from the standpoint of warning they are already in the no-warning 
period because of the missiles from submarines ? 

Colonel Gautr. They have been in that for a long time. An evacu- 
ation of an area like Washington or Baltimore—well New York is a 
special thing. I don’t want to think about it. But any target area. 
The problem of mass evacuating an area has to be based upon guaran- 
teed time. What does the Air Force guarantee us today, up to 2 
hours? You must be moved out of your central core. 

Mr. Houirtetp. They won’t guarantee us that on the west coast. 

Colonel Gauur. They say you might have 1 to 2 hours. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is different. 

Colonel Gauur. My contention—this is a personal opinion—I don’t 
think you can mass evacuate any target area discounting New York 
under 7 hours, and we have made a very thorough study of 3 target 
areas. If anybody can show me how that can be done under the road 
conditions we have today, one area might do it faster because they 
have better roads. In Cincinnati we have one of the worst road nets 
in the country—four bridges across the Ohio River from Hamilton 
County—we might need 15 hours to do the job out there. But, basi- 
cally you will not be able to evacuate the bulk of your people to the 
outer edge where they will be at least out of the blast area, so you 
can take some of them or most of them and on fringe area shelters get 
them out of fallout. 

We don’t have that 7 hours. We are gambling that between now 
and the date of the completion of a study that the Air Force will have 
completed the trifence line and that perhaps we will have 7 hours, 
that will tie together. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Even the completion of the study at that time does 
not mean that you have a plan in effect. 

Colonel Gautt. No, sir. 

Mr, Howirtetp. You are just at the point of beginning. 

Colonel Gauur. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. Let’s consider just for a minute—you have men- 
tioned mass evacuation but you have said very little about shelter. 

In the present warning time that we have in most of the cities of the 
United States, including the practically no warning time you might 
have on coastal cities or cities near enough to the coast to receive a 
submarine missile and with the advent of the ICBM—and scientists 
tell us it will be here in 5 or 7 years—do you not think some study 
should be given to a shelter program ? 

Colonel Gauur. Yes. We are at present in the midst—while this 
so-called mass evacuation is going on and we can use a great deal of 
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the mass of information we are going to get, there are four things 
that are going to occur that we have to have now, that we have to 
consider. 

The first one is calculated risk. There is a certain amount of cal- 
culated risk we will have to accept. Two, the so-called tactical evacu- 
ation or thinning out, hoping that we would have some warning of, say, 
days or perhaps weeks. We don’t know. 

Mr. Batwan. You are talking about strategic warning in that case. 

Colonel Gautr. Yes. Where we will move out nonessential people. 
Three, shelter on the fringe area of the city, existing shelter where you 
can take in at least an hour or two and move the great mass out of the 
core into the fringe and get them in or under shelters have to be con- 
sidered. Shelters within the target area or at ground-zero point is 
not going to mean too much. 

Even if you could get them—and I don’t believe you could get them 
deep enough. 

. Horrrrevp. That’s right. 

Colonel Gautt. Under present weapons effects. But you can move 
them out 5, 10, 15 miles whatever it might be under several hours that 
you might have now, provided that you provide at least the type of 
shelter that you could put people in maybe for a day, maybe for 2 days 
before you redisperse them if an attack takes place. If it doesn’t, you 
are all right, you are coming back. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Let me add an amendment to your testimony. I 
was in England during the blitz during the last war. I knew of in- 
stances where people lived in the subways a lot longer than 2 days. I 
also visited the underground shelters in the cliffs of Dover. Many 
people had been in there for weeks and weeks, possibly months. It is 
true they came out of the shelters at certain times and went back but if 
you visited those facilities you may remember they had a complete city 
underground in the cliffs of Dover. 

They had hospitals, they had bakeries, they had great kitchens. 
And they had, of course, crowded conditions but it was a very orderly, 
sanitary, underground place which several thousand people occupied. 
I am speaking of Dover. There were a great many more than that in 
the subways of London. So it would be entirely possible, would it not, 
for een when it comes to being exposed to radioactive fallout that 
might be on the ground outside, for them to stay in the shelters for a 
couple of weeks if proper preparation were made. 

olonel Gautr. In my statement that I did not read but I asked 
this morning to be put in the record, we indicate that. As a matter 
of fact the people from Los Angeles who visited with us yesterday in 
Cincinnati indicated, I indicated to them the very thing that you are 
talking about, that those hills around Los Angeles County should be 
surveyed, all those bypasses, the possibility of their use. 

In our study for example of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, with the Jap- 
anese not even knowing about the atom bomb—it came on them sud- 
denly as you know perhaps—in Hiroshima they had for normal B-29 
bombing—and I went through them—they had these so-called shelters 
where they went in straight and went around the corner. There were 
thousands of people very close to ground zero that came out of that. 
Now, we have the problem of larger weapons. Wedon’t know. There 
again what is going to happen—— 
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Mr. Hotirtevp. But on the larger weapons you still have a mathe- 
matical increase, of course, in the range around them just the same as 
you had in the rings around the smaller weapons. 

As you get out into the smaller rings you get into the area of salva- 
tion for people and away from the area of extension. 

Colonel Gauur. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Did you have a chance to look at the copies of the 
shelters which were proposed in part 3 of our hearings? 

Colonel Gautr. No, sir; I didn’t see that until this morning. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. These drawings were presented by an engineer, Mr. 
Fitzgerald of the American Machine ac Foundry Company and they 
are quite—— 

Colonel Gaur. In connection with shelters, Mr. Chairman, very 
definitely the original proposal by FCDA of surveying cities from the 
downtown area on out, for existing shelters, I think should be con- 
tinued. I think that the mere fact that we say, and plan for, if a 5- 
megaton bomb is dropped on the center of Washington and everybody 
even under shelter under those conditions, will be destroyed and we 
must not stop planning for shelter. But we are just at a point when 
we get into the field of ICBM weapon effects down at the local level, 
you would be surprised how many people are thinking in these terms— 
in the terms of the ICBM—my guess may be as good as anybody 
else’s. We are back in 1948 “duck and cover.” 

I feel if we have to face ICBM in quantity, it is going to be like 
the old man who went bear hunting, he got himself a good bear gun, 
he didn’t drag the French-75 with him. If we put ICBM weapons on 
target in quantity, they would be on a much smaller scale in individual 
weapons yield than the present anticipated hydrogen bomb. 

With a smaller weapon the shelter requirement that we started in 
51 for FCDA holds true today. We should by all means before we 
go into a very heavy program of building shelters resurvey every city 
and get those shelters there because I believe they will be useful. 

. sam Houirrevp. You are talking about the resurvey of existing possi- 
ilities. 

Colonel Gautr. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirretp. You mentioned to me that you had an unfinished 
subway in Cincinnati. 

Colonel Gaur. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. What is the nature of that underground tunnel? 

Colonel Gaur. It runs clean across town. 

Mr. Houtrretp. How long? A mile or mile and a half? 

Colonel Gaur. About 3 and a half miles. It is in good condition 
inside. All the entrances although they have been barred up and 
cemented up, the city has used them for storing vehicles. That is 
the only use they have out of that. 

Mr. Ho.wirretp. What would it cost to equip that to take care of 
people and how many people would it take care of ? 

olonel Gautr. I did get the city engineer to do a survey job and 
they did a very fine job which I will submit to FCDA. 

They came up in that survey that it would be rehabilitated, all 
entrances properly marked, necessary toilet facilities, proper air fa- 
a for about $400,000 and we estimate we can put 50,000 people 
in there. 
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Mr. Houtrrevp. There you have a wonderful asset right there that 
is now unused. 

Colonel Gautr. Right. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Let us assume that it was decided that it was a 
responsibility of the Federal Government to help along that line, if 
the Federal Government would furnish say a million dollars you could 
do a good job there. 

Colonel Gautr. We wouldn’t need $1 million. We want $400,000 
and we will get the thing done. It would not require $1 million. 

Mr. Hourrietp. With your knowledge of weapons and the circle of 
probability of error in the age of weapons, if you had to take your 
chances of getting your family into a car and striking out into the 
open countryside and going into a shelter which would you take? 

Colonel Gavutt. I would rather go into the shelter. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Would you take it on the basis of this new factor 
of radioactive fallout? 

Colonel Gaur. Yes, sir. I think my family would be much safer 
in there against radioactive fallout than outside in a car. 

Mr. Howirretp. Any further questions? 

Mr. Rrexuiman. I have no questions. 

Mr. HoutrteLp. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Gautr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Howtrretp. We would like to have you study this and give us a 
memo on what you think about it. 

Colonel Gautt. I will be glad to do it. 

(The following statement was subsequently received for the 
record :) 

OuIO VALLEY Civi, DEFENSE AUTHORITY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Subcommittee, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to take this opportunity to thank you and your 
committee for the kindness displayed by you and your committee to me. 

You will recall that you asked me to submit my comments to you on the newly 
proposed FCDA document titled ‘“‘The National Plan for Civil Defense Against 
Enemy Attack.” 

As you know, the desire of the States and target areas for a national disaster 
plan has been almost unanimous. When I received the copy on June 7, 1956, I 
felt that at last FCDA was beginning to accomplish its operational mission to 
the States and target areas. I can only say that I am deeply disappointed. 

The contents of the document I believe could be a very important tool in the 
hands of the States and target areas as a summarization of all the instructions, 
recommendations and policies issued by FCDA. When we have said that we 
then have, not a master plan or as FCDA terms it “The National Plan” but a 
“Policy Guide for Operational Effectiveness.” 

The master plan we seek is still lacking. If FCDA does not intend to formu- 
late such a plan, which I believe they should, then a policy guide should not be 
issued under the guise of a national plan as this document presents it to be. 
I hope I have been helpful to some extent. 

There is one matter I am sorry I failed to talk to you about. It has to do 
with the new road program. As you recall the program started with the Presi- 
dent’s asking Lucius Clay to make a study on the Nation’s needs for a heavy 
highway program with an eye on the needs of civil defense in the event of mass 
evacuation of our metropolitan centers. It seems the CD aspect has been for- 
gotten somehow. It is my belief, if not already too late, that a requirement in 
the State and especially target communities receiving highway money should be 
that certain FCDA Civil Defense standard must be met. After all the only way 
the Federal Government has for controlling or insisting that certain security 
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measures be met by States and local authorities is the fact of Federal subsidy. 
Here we have had a grand opportunity and we are missing the boat. I give you 
this thought for what it may be worth. 

Please extend my best regard to your members and your staff. 


Sincerely, 
J.C. Gautt, Executive Director. 


Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Anthony ? 

Mr. AntHony. Yes, sir. We move to a small seaside community 
now with a full-time volunteer director, Miss Elise Owen. 

Mr. Ho.trretp. Miss Owen. 


STATEMENT OF ELISE OWEN, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Miss Owen. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement here, 
although I realize some of it is duplication, it is short and I hope that 
there will be other things which will be brought out on which you will 
question me. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Was your statement in the brochure ? 

Miss Owen. That is the one. 

Mr. Hotrrtevp. All right, Miss Owen, you may proceed. I recall 
correspondence we have had over the months and we are very glad 
to have you before us as one of our witnesses today, Miss Owen. 

Miss Owen. Thank you, sir; it is very kind of you to let me come. 

In everything I say I want you to realize that I am speaking from 
the experience of being director of probably one of the smallest units 
in the country. And the facts and figures I give you I feel are im- 
portant because there are so many thousands of communities in the 
same situation. 

So I personally feel in appearing before you that I am speaking 
for all of them. 

The strictures of the law impose a crushing responsibility on the 
public without providing the framework of support necessary for such 
responsibility. Selected critical target areas, emphasized in all CD 
planning, have been enlarged in area with increasing power of attack 
possibilities. 

These areas now include groups of towns, counties, and States, cross- 
ing legal boundaries for defense operations. 

More emphasis must now be given to the effective use of vitally im- 
portant rural America surrounding these enlarged primary target 
areas, as critical support areas. 

These areas contain survival potentials of the Nation. Their 
widely scattered populations, their less vulnerable industries, their 
produce and their acres, they can absorb the shock of attack on critical 
targets and support retaliation from that attack. 

Their people alive and trained as a civilian cadre for survival, their 
industries combined to produce the materials of continued war and 
surviving civilian living, the vast support areas can continue to fight 
the attacker. Grassroots America holds a power for survival not to 
be minimized, or neglected, as it has been to date. Much greater as- 
sistance is needed than ever received for the monumental job which 
faces the thousands of communities on whom this responsibility rests. 

I feel the importance that these critical support areas need : 

1. Federal planning to effectively utilize potentials. 
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2. Federal financing of a Federal plan greater than the limiting 
and existing matching funds program. 

3. Equipment allocation to support a Federal plan. 

4. Trained cadre for operation of the Federal plan. 

Explanation : 

1. Federal planning: 

(a) Usable support areas overlap town lines, county lines, and 
sometimes State lines. Federal planning must encompass and co- 
ordinate all political subdivisions for effective organization of existing 
potentials, legalize operations by clearly defined law. 

2. Federal financing: 

(a) Make available to these support areas what is now available 
only to target areas, on matching funds program. 

(As valuable equipment is acquired by target areas, neighboring 
support areas wonder why it is being allocated and stored where it will 
be destroyed. They wonder why they cannot have some of it to store 
where it possibly won’t be destroyed and will be available for use after 
the attack.) 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. It seems to me that is a very good point. I call 
to your atention some testimony we had in Los Angeles which indi- 
cated—and this was from Dr. Shade, I believe—that all of the nar- 
cotics for use in case of massive casualties were stored in vaults in the 
city hall, which was right in the center of town. Of course we under- 
stand the problem of safeguarding narcotics, not letting it come into 
the hands of illegal recipients, but we also understand this point that 
you are bringing out too, that if all narcotics and even other supplies 
such as medical supplies are stored in unsafe and possible target areas 
that the very thing that we are relying on would be lost, when we need 
it the most, 

I think you make a good point there. 

Miss Owen. I think possibly that is a holdover from the antiquated 
plan which is completely out of date. 

Mr. Hottrie.p. That’s right. 

Miss Owen. Where it was considered we would have time. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. It is a Jack of planing. I think the first thought is 
we want to put these narcotics where it won’t come into the hands of 
unlawful recipients. Then it stopsthere. This is a safe place for it, 
so we will keep it there. But in the face of a possible attack what they 
are doing is denying to themselves the very thing people will need the 
most in hospitalization. It is all part of this whole plan of plan- 
lessness you might say. 

Miss Owen. For instance with the very limited supply of emergency 
hospitals, I am appalled in the State of Connecticut to find where they 
have been stationed. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Possibly in downtown garages in their industrial 
ureas. 

Miss Owen. Yes, city halls. Another point I want to make which 
is really the one contribution I can probably make is: 

(6) Few of the small communities making up the aggregate of sup- 
port areas have the taxable income to afford to buy on matching funds 
the necessary basic equipment to support a disaster operation. 

If I may I will elaborate on that later. 
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(c) Public apathy, or the realization of the public that present 
civil-defense planning is inadequate, prevents local appropriation of 
even meager local financing. Some communities appropriate $100 
for their CD budgets for the year. Others can raise this figure to 
possibly $500. With a fighting CD director a budget can and has been 
raised to $2,500 and that same fighting and foreseeing director has 
to augment that sum frequently out of his own pocket to carry on the 
office of civil defense in his town. 

8. Equipment allocations: 

(a) Certain basic equipment is essential to the operation of any dis- 
aster plan. Thesurplus property stored in bursting warehouses across 
the Nation could mean life or death to organized communities forming 
a critical support area. 

This material is not available at present. Generators, pumps, water 
storage and purification equipment, feeding, sanitation, and communi- 
cation equipment; with these things and protective clothing, food and 
medicines and emergency hospitals these people can operate. 

Not all can be salvaged from Federal surplus property storehouses. 
Federal purchase and allocation according to a plan of use in these 
support areas must augment what can now be made available. And if 
I might add, in listening to Colonel Gault and your discussion, Mr. 
Chairman, on the importance of building shelters in critical support 
areas, who pays for them. 

(6) Meager allotments of some items (ridiculously small) I main- 
tain, are dangerous because of public dependence and ignorance of 
their limitations have been apportioned according to State plans of 
operation. 

On the trained cadre or corps, if you prefer the word, all CD direc- 
tors should be federally trained, at all echelons. Those who come in 
direct contact with the public should have the greatest training of all. 
This professional core must be skilled in emergency operation. 
Around this core, or corps, may be built ever-widening groups of vol- 
unteers captained by trained and professional disaster operators. 

Marshalling the vital resources of civilian survival in war disaster 
must not be left entirely to volunteers. 

(6) A standard of training should be established for all executive 
posts. This standard should be mandatory, with refresher trainin 
at regular intervals. This standard should be established, maintained, 
and financed at the Federal level. 

(c) Personnel for these executive posts (directors) should be 
rea locally, accepted by State wal Federal, and paid propor- 
tionately. 

The following figures are simply a suggestion for lack of a better 
plan a the moment and I am not sure that I entirely approve of it 
myself. 

Local directors: 25 percent from town; 25 percent from State; 50 
percent from Federal. 

State directors: 50 percent from State; 50 percent from Federal. 

Larger geographic or other groupings of States and communities 
on a similar pro rata basis. 

I can immediately argue with my own statement. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. Don’t do that, other people will do that. Never 
weaken your own suggestions. I was facetious. You may go ahead 
and criticize your own statement. sto. 

Miss Owen. My own suggestion would be that I think maintaining 
our constitutional procedures in financial matters that to follow the 
plan of the support of our educational institutions and the Federal 
make a sufficient payment to the State or area or grouping to be used 
in the support of the State plan. I think that is more constitutional. 

(d) This executive personnel, accepted by Federal, must be ade- 
quately informed. If support areas are to coordinate their activities 
with target areas, they must be equally informed. (Intelligent edit- 
ing could reduce the number of words, pages, bulletins, and increase 
the substance of information at great saving to all concerned.) 

Critical support areas receive only certain releases; they are not 
automatically informed of any new procedures, new techniques, new 
operational plans for target areas. 

Mr. Morgan. Miss Owen, would you say then that the support areas 
must also receive this classified information such as suggested by Dr. 
Cronin ? 

In other words provide a “Q” clearance or top secret clearance for 
the directors of the support areas so they would have access to the same 
material as the target area directors if the suggestion of Dr. Cronin 
was taken on that. 

Miss Owen. I would say definitely that whatever clearance is con- 
sidered essential to the target area director it is equally essential to 
the critical support area, because the critical support area bases its 
particular plan of operation entirely on the critical target area. 

It cannot function unless it knows what the critical target area is 
going to do. That has no purpose in being except to receive or to 
extend aid. 

Mr. Houirietp. I think—and I speak from 10 years of experience 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy when I say this—that 
actually the area of clearance which is needed in the local civil defense 
field is very small. 

You are really concerned there with the impact of weapons. I 
think that can be given pretty well without very high security clear- 
ance. Also I think you are right that a target area has to know the 
boundaries of the target area and has to know their place in the plan 
but I don’t look upon this as being a serious problem, providing your 
target area directors and your State officials who are responsible have 
the knowledge that they should have in certain fields. I don’t think 
that it necessarily needs to go down to everyone in a civil-defense 
activity, particularly the volunteer workers of that group who have 
ordinary functions to pam if it is in the area of some secret defense 
installations or something like that of course it would be different. 

Miss Owen. Mr. Chairman, on the “Q” clearance, I don’t express 
ee whatsoever. 

r. Hourrreip. You see an “L” clearance is a lower grade clearance. 
Your “Q” clearance is very high. 

Your “L” clearance on the basis of a need-to-know I think would 

be sufficient in 99 percent of the cases. That is just a technical matter. 
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Miss Owen. I accept your opinion on that. But the point which 
I wish to emphasize is that the critical support areas are the areas 
upon which the survival of this Nation may depend, therefore they 
have to have the information. 

Mr. Morean. I might ask the question in a different way and ask 
her if she, as director of a support area, has been handicapped in 
her planning by a lack of information ¢ 

iss Owen. I would say to a certain extent that I have been be- 
cause many bulletins that come up from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration are limited to populations of a hundred thousand or 
over. After all I am only 14,000. 
Mr. Houirietp. Do you have defense industries in your area? 
Miss Owen. Within my town I have practically nothing of any 


importance. 

Mr. HouiFretp. You would be a typical support area for large cities 
nearby ? 

Miss Owen. I beg your pardon, we certainly would. We don’t ex- 
pect to be blown up. 


Mr. Hotirretp. Maybe you misunderstood my question. I said you 
would be a critical support area ? 

Miss Owen. Definitely. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You may proceed. 

Miss Owen. (c) Authority must be more clearly defined. It must 
be more closely associated with the overall military defense planning 
of the Nation. It must be a participating authority, an active au- 
thority. It can no longer remain an advisory authority on the Fed- 
eral level. The chain of authority must consistently read down 
through all levels of responsibility through its trained, paid echelons 
of executive direction. It must be a publicly acknowledged authority 
established by law for the ultimate survival of the Nation. 

In developing my thesis, Mr. Chairman, the inability of a critical 
support area of groupings of small towns which make up the ag- 
gregate of a support area, the inability, their inability to support a 
program for adequate purchase acquiring of materials, equipment, 
and so forth I have taken a county in the southeast corner of Con- 
necticut which includes New London and Groton, called New London 
County, and as a matter of interest to myself I made a tabulation of 
a few interesting and, I think, very pertinent figures. 

I have a few copies here, if I may just spread them around. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Miss Owen. You will notice that the assessment value of the 
entire county is $344 million. Its population is 158,000 people and 
its square miles is 701. If you remove the target part of New 
London County—this is just one small New England county—you 
have removed in dollars 190 million, you have destroyed 71 square 
miles and you have blown up 97,000 to 98,000 people. 

In the uncertain area around the core of destruction you have an 
uncertainty of possible $91 million of property that is still there. 

You have a questionable population of 33,000 and you will have 
284 square miles that you will have to work in or out, either. Any- 
thing stored within those 284 square miles is very questionable. Any 
operation planned in that is very questionable. 
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Then you take what I have called the mutual-aid area surrounding. 
This is outside the 10-mile core, and you have left 345 square miles. 
You have 27,000 people that you can assume have not been blown 
up. They may be of some use and you have only $62 million worth 
of property left. Now you boil this down to two things: (1) we 
expected to be destroyed, that is Groton, Conn. I may incidentally 
say it has never been declared a critical target. It is a military 
installation. It still poses the same problems. 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. It is also vulnerable to submarine missiles, by the 
way. 

Miss Owen. Certainly, and we have always known that. The 
population of Groton is approximately 34,000 and its property value 
is 58 million and its people pay a 40-mill tax rate on that. 

Now take my little town of Stonington which adjoins Groton 
and you can see those figures. We have only 14,000 people. We 
have a $23 million property value and our people pay a 30-mill tax. 
Now for every dollar to be spent on equipment, on the matching-fund 
program, the people in Groton only have to pay 50 cents. The people 
in Stonington have to pay $1 and that goes down to the lower echelons 
of population and vast acreage and all kinds of facilities for support 
areas, with less and less and less ability to provide the necessary 
wherewithal. 

Mr. Honitrrevp. [ think you have very graphically shown that, Miss 
Owen, and it is a great problem that has been brought before this 
committee before, that as we go into the smaller cities, there is less 
and less ability to come up with a proportionate and matching fund. 

Miss OwEN. Therefore we have got to be given the necessary imple- 
ment to operate. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. Thank you very much. You have made a very good 
statement and, as chairman of this committee, I just want to express 
my appreciation on the volunteer work which you have given and, 
through you, to all of the many hundreds of thousands of women 
and men, too, who have volunteered and given countless hours without 
remuneration to a rather thankless job and in some instances, a kind 
of hopeless situation. 

Miss Owen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. There has just been brought to my attention by Mr. 
Morgan a statement that you made, and I will read it so that it will 
be part of the record: 

My thesis is that these millions of people would do anything, and I repeat, 
anything, to save their country from devastating defeat. The one person to 
inform them of their responsibility is the President himself. He and no one 
else can make them conscious of their part in national survival. We all work 
under his direction and he has not as yet felt it important to make a statement 
of sufficient clarity and emphasis to give direction. Until he does, this Nation 
will remain weak in one of its greatest potentials for strength and its people 
will vacillate from numbing fear to varying states of hopelessness and apathy. 

CD is either vitally important or it isn’t. It needs the emphasis by the Presi- 
dent or it can be considered as you suggest, “the minutest of details” in the 


defense of our country. 
This I believe. 


I think that is good to put at the end of your testimony. I think 
it is very clear. 

Mr. AntHony. Our next two will only take 10 minutes. We move 
over to Erie, Pa., a small industrial community. John Metcalf. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. METCALF, MEMBER, ERIE COUNTY, PA., 
CIVIL DEFENSE COUNCIL 


Mr. Mercatr. My name is John R. Metcalf, as you have heard 
from Mr. Anthony. 

It is a privilege to appear here this afternoon as a member of the 
civil-defense group but since I am in no degree an expert, I mean 
to say a little about the acquiring and dissemination of information. 
I trust that my remarks will be considered as those of a private indi- 
vidual, entirely on my own. 

This discussion is concerned with the information bearing upon 
our situation as it appears to be today, and the impact of this infor- 
mation upon our people. It begins at the point where we assume 
that the possibilities have been recognized that military conflict may 
be brought upon the United States and that if military conflict is 
brought upon the United States, in view of the dedicated ruthless 
and determined enemy that we face, that we would face, and the 
weaponry at his disposal, we will face the issues of survival and then 
of recovery, not security in defense, but survival. 

All this enormous field should be thought about in the broadest 
terms of national survival and recovery, but to emphasize a few 
aspects to be considered in the next few minutes, the approach will 
be made more from the standpoint of the citizen individual. 

Should military conflict be brought upon us, practically every 
American must be prepared, disciplined, trained, and equipped for 
survival and then for the recovery to follow. Because of the inherent 
nature and the scope thereof, preparing, training, disciplining, and 
equipping the American people for survival must be almost entirely 
accomplished by them through self-preparing, self-training, self- 
disciplining, and self-equipping. 

All this must be carried down to the American people thoroughly 
everywhere. Fundamental to all this is that the American people be 
informed in all aspects and duplications, preattack and postattack, 
clearly, unequivocally and at once regarding this issue of survival. 

If our people are not informed so they themselves can. make ready 
to survive and then to recover, the survival of this Nation from mili- 
tary conflict at best is doubtful. If our people can be informed and 
will make ready to survive, the chances for the survival of this Nation 
become at least hopeful. If this issue is important at all, nothing 
else in our lives is important except as it relates to our survival anc 
to our recovery and how we handle survival and recovery will depend 
incalculably upon the information we develop. 

Throughout the period when we have been approaching a possible 
military conflict, our people have been given from a great variety 
of sources great varieties of information on every conceivable subject 
bearing upon such a conflict. Much of it, when related to other in- 
formation of a similar nature, turns out to be contradictory, mis- 
leading, incomplete, or downright ve: Hence, great varieties of 
reactions are set up among our people from simply no effort to do 
anything at all on one’s own in thinking about this matter, to mis- 
understanding, to confused thinking, to anxiety, to suspicion, to frus- 
tration, to indecision, to indifference and back, again, to no thinking. 
Added to all this is the fact that very little effort by agencies to whom 
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we should look for reliable information is made to disseminate any 
information, let alone accurate information, widely and deeply down 
into the grassroots and the crossroads of America. 

Let us take time for one illustration by fitting into this framework 
the vital important matter of fallout. It is to be doubted that more 
than one in every several thousand Americans has been told enough 
about fallout to safeguard himself and his household through, let us 
say, a week of high contamination in his neighborhood. 

The American people, as a whole, do not comprehend how large 
and widespread can be the contaminated areas throughout our coun- 
try following an all-out enemy attack, nor do they comprehend the 
effect upon them of exposure to radiation, nor how much of what 
materials will protect them nor about shelters. 

They do not know enough about fallout to arouse any interest in 
this matter, which can bring retching, illness, and perhaps agonizing 
death to any one of them. This is the more tragic cause for a great 
mass of Americans so situated under attack that they have a reason- 
able chance to survive—survival is relatively easy, provided they 
are thoroughly informed of the conditions under which they must 
survive and how—under these conditions, to survive, and there is 
nothing hard to understand about any of this. 

At this point I should like to quote very briefly from a magnificent 
talk given by the chairman in Chicago last Saturday which I was 
privileged to hear. May I have your permission, sir? 

Mr. Houirrevp. If it is short. I wouldn’t want myself quoted very 
long. 

Mr. Mercatr (reading) : 

The FCDA published a manual on Health Service and Special Weapons of 
Defense in 1950 which was reprinted in 1952. 

While there is a growing volume of technical literature in this field, the 
KCDA appraisal is obsolete. Casualty estimates are based on the 20 kiloton 
Hiroshima-type bomb. The FCDA manual provides a chart for scaling estimates 
for weapons extending in size to 160 kilotons of TNT equivalent, but today we 


are faced with the possibility of megaton explosions, tens of millions of tons 
of TNT equivalent, not thousands. 


Before leaving Washington I checked with the Government Printing Office and 
found that this 1950 manual still is being sold for 60 cents a copy with order 
blanks attached for those desiring bulk quantities. This is not an isolated 
instance of lagging on the part of the FCDA. 

That, gentlemen, is an appalling situation. The question arises, 
how oy we going to do something about getting information to the 
people 

One way is for civil defense to extend its inherent function of teach- 
ing. It is the only organized force now in being, close to the American 
people, to which our people can look for information and for proper 
training. 

Civil defense, from the viewpoint of numbers of its personnel as of 
the present time is, of course, hopelessly inadequate to do any broad- 
scale program of training, but it could be accomplishing something, 
and this suggestion opens the way for a clearer concept about CD’s re- 
spODennnay for, perhaps, at least 50 percent of that responsibility, 
the responsibility of a successful CD, is the education and training 
of the American people. 

Civil defense men and women can do a vitally important job in 
teaching our people before attack about modern war and how to 
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take it. The basis for a broad and effective public education pro- 
gram is in being but is plagued by a dearth of leadership and coordina- 
tion. Without these it is safe to say that many thousands of Ameri- 
cans who will perish in the early stages of a military conflict be- 
cause they have done nothing about sheltering themselves, can sur- 
vive if they do something about sheltering themselves. 

The United States as a Nation and the American people are 
facing the possibility of military conflict being brought upon them 
in which the devastation, casualties, and horror will surpass anything 
that today we can imagine. 

No one can say whether or not this conflict will be brought upon 
them. But many signs point to its inevitability. In view of all the 
evidence we have, it would be the very height of folly to assume that 
it will not come, and on that assumption, neglect to do everything 
we can to prepare ourselves to survive it and then to recover from 
it. 

Every American will be affected by this conflict or involved in it. 
Many millions of us will be having to make decisions concerning it, 
and in behalf of our country and in behalf of ourselves. Many millions 
of us will have to do something about it in behalf of our country and 
in behalf of ourselves. 

Sound decisions can be made only when they are based on sound, 
full, clear information acquired in time, so that independent decisions 
can be made in time. Sound actions can be motivated only by similarly 
sound information. 

Never before in all human history has there been a time when so 
much has depended upon sound decisions and proper, resolute action : 
The decisions and actions of our Nation which should be the decisions 
and actions of our people. 

Never have our people failed to make sound decisions and take 
proper actions when they have been informed in time to permit a rea- 
sonable time to make their decisions and to see clearly the actions they 
should take. 

Now, as never before, we Americans as a Nation and as individuals 
need to be fully, clearly, unequivocably and at once informed as to our 
general situations so we may all comprehend its threat to our Nation 
andtous. Weare being constantly inundated with information, much 
of which turns out to be contradictory, unsatisfactory, misleading. 
This must stop. In its place must come factual, correlated, properly 
translated, and interpreted intelligible information that will be usable 
by all of us when we need it. In these crucial times, our leaders must 
rediscover and recultivate their trust in us Americans that used to be 
their surest guide in the conduct of our affairs. Certainly, the obliga- 
tion to us of our elected leaders and their appointees should transcend 
any obligation they may feel they owe to some one else. 

Furthermore, undeniably and in simple fairness, it is our right as a 
sovereign people of the United States to be informed so we may come 
to decisions and act so as to have a sporting chance to work at our own 
survival and recovery. 

Properly informed, our people, themselves, will go a long, lon way 
in taking on their civil defense and in making themselves ready for 
survival and recovery. 
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Mr. Houtrierp. Thank you very much, Mr. Metcalf, for your state- 
ment. We appreciate your coming up. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right; Mr. Anthony, you have another witness, 
I believe you say. 
Mr. AnrHony. One more; yes, sir. Mr. Horace Byrnes. - 


STATEMENT OF HORACE F. BYRNES, FORMER PILOT PROJECT, 
NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y., AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. AnrHony. We made a survey among our members prior to com- 
ing down here as to what their feelings were in this whole situation. 

Rather than get into a lot of discussion of that survey, Mr. Byrnes 
has summarized the recommendations, the consensus of the thinking. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, after recommendations of 
testimony and long discussion and careful consideration of a great 
problem by any group, there always seems to be a need for someone to 
just sit down and analyze how those people felt, what they said, and 
attempt to come up with a brief summary of the basic principles, and 
the reason I say that is that when the bill is written for Congress, yours 
is the great. problem of taking this same mass of testimony of all the 
fine people who have contributed to it, and coming up with the bill that 
we hope will solve the Federal civil-defense problem. 

I just hope that this summarization of the feeling of CDRA and its 
members and an analysis of all of the testimony that we have had will 
be helpful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the committee, in solving this 
final stage of the problem. ° 

There are just nine basic points, and I am not going to read the three 
supplements which are attached that can be part of the record. They 
deal with three of the great phases we feel and the great problems and 
recommended solutions, but these nine points I would like to give now. 

Mr. Horirretp. You may give the nine points and we will be very 
glad to accept the other supplements as part of the record. And on 
that point, why, we would like to reserve the right to put any of the 
suplementary material in the printed record in case we feel that it is 
pertinent to the point you may wish to make. 

Proceed, 

Mr. Byrnes. There are 2 or 3 changes which are very minor but 
which I will give without explaining them. And you will notice that 
I have made them, and there is one personal opinion which disagrees 
strongly with Coionel Gault and it is the only opinion in all of our 
testimony that seems to be a disagreement of broad policies and rela- 
tions and I shall recommend that at this time: 

1. Revise the Civil Defense Act of 1950. Clarify its purposes. 
Bring it up to date with current thinking and foretellable develop- 
ments in this nuclear age. 

2. Establish a permanent joint congressional committee. 

It is imperative that the law of our land on civil (nonmilitary) 
defense keep pace with diplomatic, economic, and military develop- 
ments. 

Spur-of-the-moment special committees in the future will lack the 
background to keep the law vital and dynamic, 
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Continuity of knowledge of civil (nonmilitary) defense problems 
within the Congress itself is a must. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. I might comment on that point just for your infor- 
mation. It would be very difficult to obtain the setting up of addi- 
tional joint congressional committees. This is looked upon as a pecu- 
liar field’, and both Houses are jealous of creating these joint congres- 
sional committees. There have been some committees you are familiar 
with, like the Joint Committee on Printing, which are set up by House 
and Senate resolutions and on a temporary basis but are extended from 
year to year. Then there is the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy—three set up. 

However, the Reorganization Act of 1946 does provide that when 
any legislation is developed and passed from a committee, that partic- 
ular committee becomes the watchdog for that type of legislation. 

I just offer that for your information. 

Mr. Byrnes. Therefore the principle that there will be continuity of 
knowledge 

Mr. Houtrretp. There would be continuity of knowledge, assuming 
for instance, if this committee produced legislation which was adopted 
by Congress, this committee would have continuity of observation and 
checking on that committee under the terms of the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Byrnes. We felt that was the second most important principle. 

3. Establish one Federal Department with Cabinet rank to head 
all nonmilitary defense of the United States. 

At that point I wish to say I personally believe and have consider- 
able support for that opinion that the functions of ODM and of CDA 
should be pulled together in one strengthened unified organization, 
= ng that I and many others are in total disagreement with Colonel 

rault. 

4, Define the expanded national and area responsibility of this new 
department for the country’s nonmilitary defense. Include in the 
definition strengthened responsibility for, and at all levels of partici- 
pation. Include its clear responsibilities for manpower, information, 
supply, dollars, at all levels. 

5. Give it the needed authority at all levels to carry out its greater 
responsibilities. 

This is in line with the fundamental business and management pre- 
cept that the first one has to do with is define the responsibility but 
that does no good unless you back it up with the authority necessary 
to carry out those responsibilities at all levels of the organization. 

6. Recommend that this authority, as its immediate priority task 
No. 1, formulate the basic requirements of a comprehensive, national 
nonmilitary defense plan that will— 

(a) Match in actual and potential postattack effectiveness our 
diplomatic, economic, and military programs; 

() Be integrated with our military program both before and 
after attack; 

(c) Protect the lives and property of our people against dis- 
aster, both peacetime and wartime; hart 

(d) Insure the country’s ability to maintain at least a mini- 
mum, balanced, viable economy after enemy attack, no matter 
how powerful the attack. 

And I might say that separately in this document and agreed upon 
by all of our CDA members and stressed by Mr. Levine this morning 
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are the two strengthened fundamental purposes of nonmilitary de- 
fense, and these two last paragraphs are that statement of new 
purposes. 

7. Recommend that this authority, concurrently with and integrated 
with its national nonmilitary defense plan, corral the best brains in 
the country to study and solve the following basic nonmilitary defense 
problems, all of which are inescapably tied together: There are 5 and 
these we feel in addition, Mr. Chairman, should make up the basic 
philosophy and purpose and objectives of the 19 survival studies that 
are now being undertaken, not solely evacuation evaluation, but these 
5 basic points: 

1. Adequate warning of the people; 

2. Family and mass shelter; 

3. Dispersal of industry and people. 

4. Evacuation of people. 

5. Supply for survival, victory, and rehabilitation. 

Thus making up a total survival program where the word “sur- 
vival” has a great deal more meaning than in its narrow form of 
simply evacuation evaluation. 

8. Recommend that this department adopt as an immediate and 
continuing policy the basic principle of keeping the American people 
informed at all times of the danger they are facing and what they 
must do to meet it. 

9. Recommend that this agency, concurrently with and integrated 
with the foregoing basic plans and programs, initiate a grassroots 
study, including motivational research, of the role of the individual 
American—the family, the neighborhood, the community, volunteer 
local leaders and groups—in the ee defense of their country, 
both in peace wnlwen on the fundamental thesis which must be ac- 
cepted as national policy, that the heart of nonmilitary defense lies 
in the capacity of individual Americans and American families and 
organizations as volunteers to protect their country, to insure its 
ability to survive, to fight back, to win. 

That is all. 

(The enclosures referred to by Mr. Byrnes are as follows :) 


ENCLOSURE No. 1 
RESTATEMENT OF Basic Civin (NONMILITARY) DEFENSE PURPOSES 


To protect the lives and property of our people against disaster, both peacetime 
and wartime. 

To insure our .economie and military ability to survive, fight back and win 
after all-out enemy attack. 





ENCLOSURE No. 2 


STRONGER FEDERAL AND “AREA” RESPONSIBILITY WITH POLITICAL ENTITIES 
RETAINED 


It is possible to set up a single, strong Federal nonmilitary defense authority 
with “area” responsibility, and still retain State and local political entities. 

First job is to divide the country into the 175 to 200 metropolitan areas that 
are most vital to maintaining a balanced, viable, national survival economy after 
enemy attack. Each of the remaining urban and rural sections of the country 
would then be similarly organized by independent areas. 
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Second job is to establish an area Federal NMD authority in each of these 
areas. 

Third job is for each of these Federal area authorities in turn to set up an 
area nonmilitary defense authority (like New York’s Port Authority and others) 
composed of the States, counties, cities, communities, and outlying support 
sections that lie within that area. 

Fourth job is to define the NMD responsibilities for each. 

Fifth job is to give each the authority it needs to carry out its responsibilities. 

Recommend, therefore, that a special, nationwide area study be made along 
these lines by thte new strengthened Federal nonmilitary defense authority, in 
collaboration with a special governor’s committee appointed by the Governors of 
the 48 States and Territories. 


ENCLOSURE No. 3 


MAINTAINING A MINIMUM, BALANCED, NATIONAL SURVIVAL ECONOMY 
AFTER ATTACK 


Protection of lives before, during, and after attack is the basic humanitarian 
role of nonmilitary defense. 

If it is reasonable to say that a dynamic nonmilitary defense program versus 
an apathetic one will save at least 100,000 people in each of the 175 to 200 most 
important United States metropolitan areas. That’s a minimum total of 17% 
to 20 million Americans saved from an allout enemy attack. 

Saved for what? 

Not just to save a life, though that’s our aim. 

But—from an even deeper humanitarian motive—to give America and her 
166 million citizens a fighting chance to survive. Then to strike back. Finally, 
to win. 

To be able to do that we must have enough people, enough supplies, enough 
productive capacity, to keep our national economy going and our Armed Forces 
capable of retaliation. 

In other words, no matter where we are hit, no matter how hard we are hit, 
we must have the minimum, balanced, national survival and productive capacity 
to fight back and win. 

That’s the Nation’s real nonmiltary defense objective. 

To accomplish it we must first determine what our minimum balanced needs 
are, both military and nonmilitary; as well as where and how and with what 
we can furnish those minimums: 

1. Of manpower. 
2. Of production plants. 
3. Of supplies. 

To get these figures we must make a nationwide survey. Such a survey 
should be spearheaded by our new top Federal NMD authority, with the active 
cooperation of industry, labor, government, civic leaders, all over the country. 

The survey must come up with the following answers, all based on main- 
ne the minimum, balanced national economy required to survive, fight back, 
and win: 

What military weapons and supplies we need. 

What nonmilitary supplies we need. 

What men and women—in every field of activity—we need to produce these 
materials. 

What production plants we need to produce them. 

Where these plants will be best located so that we can produce and 
keep on producing. 

Where the people who do the producing will live and work. 

Once we get the above information together, this same team must devise, spear- 
head, put into action, direct, follow through to completion, the Nation’s warning, 
dispersal, new building, rebuliding, locating, relocating, shelter, evacuation, 
and rehabilitation programs. 

Thus only can we insure the minimum, balanced, national economy that America 
will need to live, fight back, and win after the enemy’s allout surprise attack, 
even if that enemy uses all of her attack weapons at one time: Nuclear bombing 
(including intercontinental ballistic missiles) ; chemical (gas), and biological 
(germ) warfare ; sabotage ; psychological, panic, and fear media. 

Once the enemy knows America is thus prepared, there will be no attack. 

But we must be prepared, starting now. 
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ENCLOSURE No. 4 


NONMILITARY DEFENSE AT GRASSROOTS, I. E., THE NEIGHBORHOOD, COMMUNITY 
LEVEL 


An army without frontline troops, an aircraft carrier without a deck crew, 
a SAC bomber with only a pilot and copilot—that is what a nonmilitary defense 
force would be without its grassroots, neighborhood, community volunteer 
workers. 

Volunteers are the heart of hte Nation's nonmilitary defense program. 

This element of civil defense has fallen into a state of apathy and—far worse— 
lack of interest in CD. Its leadership caliber has gone downhill steadily. Its 
rosters of active workers have been decimated. Its pride and prestige are at low 
ebb. Only the recent countrywide disasters have kept it alive at all. 

The reasons are important. But what is most vital to our country’s survival 
and fight-back ability is the cure. 

The basic job of the nonmilitary defense force is to: 

(a) Recruit, organize, train, equip, and direct the preponderance of 
civilian forces for, in, and after an attack or natural disaster * * * 

(bo) Cope with the effects of such attack or disaster to insure that the 
entire population has adequate shelter, supplies, and know-how to survive, 
fight back, and win. * * * 

Volunteers—both leaders and workers—have very little time out of their 
working and leisure hours to devote to civil defense. 

It is, therefore, essential to use that time to best advantage. 

That means the nonmilitary defense force must be trained, organized, and 
equipped with maximum efficiency. That means, too, it must be motivated, 
stimulated, and kept dynamic and alert with proper incentives; interesting, 
practical activities; correct, usable information. 

The solution lies in the way it is organized, trained, and kept informed. 

Recommend the newly strengthened Federal nonmilitary defense authority : 

1. Recognize this problem as one of the most critical elements of the 
Nation’s defense program ; 

2. Take immediate steps to solve it; 

3. Initiate a pilot study to find the answers, including motivational 
research ; 

4. Set up one or more prototype communities to serve as a guide; 

Through such prototypes find out what the basic nonmilitary defense 
needs are for any group of 1,000 people in any neighborhood, community 
NMD unit in the country, in: 

(a) Leadership, responsibility, authority ; 
(b) Working, vounteer personnel ; 

(c) Information needed to do the job: 

(ad) Supplies needed to do the job; and 

(e) Dollars needed to do the job. 

6. When these facts have been collected and tested, publish them in the 
form of a guide for grassroots NMD vounteers: 

7. Finally—organize, train, and equip the Nation’s neighborhood NMD 
units on that basis. 

When the job has been done, America will have an alert, knowledgable, 
dynamic field force of capable vounteer citizens ready and able to cope with an) 
disaster—natural or enemy-provoked. 

Without such grassroots community participation and interest, a top national 
nonmilitary defense program will be “on paper” only—an “army without troops.” 


Mr. Houirreip. Thank you very much for your testimony. It shows 
a great deal of thought. That is made UP. us you say, as a composite 
of the answers to all of your questionnaires / 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes; and of the discussion that went on, after the 
questionnaires, of the total opinions on the basie concepts that we 
believed in. 

Mr. AnrHony. May I just in 1 minute perh: ups say that I think it 
is unnecessary for me to go into any summation of what we have 
told you gentlemen, but to say for CDRA and I think I can well 
broaden this to say this for all of those who are concerned with our 
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civil defense, with our entire national defense structure, that we 
especially feel we owe a very deep debt of gratitude to the members 
of this committee and might I say for ourselves, to the committee like- 
wise to the staff, for the very excellent job that you folks have done. 

We hope that you will have proposed reorganization plans which 
will strengthen the entire civil defense structure as we see it in this 
country. We hope, too, that there may be some way that the results 
of these hearings, these reports and the extremely valuable data con- 
tained therein can get a very wide distribution. 

I think that we will go far and I am sure the gentlemen of CDA 
will agree with me that it will help them very materially in their 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Ho.iFiretp. We have, of course, a limitation on the number 
of volumes of hearings that we print and also on the number of 
volumes of our report, but we are going to try to get the hearings 
and the report into most responsible hands, and we think we will 
have enough to furnish the governors and their staffs and the civil- 
defense officials of most of the cities in the United States—that is, 
the larger cities—with copies. 

It would take probably a special resolution in the House to obtain 
additional copies. This has been done where there has been great 
demand. 

Also, it is possible that they could be printed as public documents 
and sold by the United States Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Antuoony. We hope that there will be enough interest in the 
matter to get our hearings and our report as widespread as possible. 

Mr. Houirietp. On legislation, of course, we have a great problem 
there in getting legislation through the Congress. It is not easy to get 
any legislation through and we are hoping that an awareness of this 
problem will cause more attention to be paid to it, and that, of course, 
is part of the purpose of our hearings. 

Mr. AntHuony. We hope, too, that as a result of your getting the 
legislation through, that you gentlemen and your staff will be the 
continuing body. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you, sir, and thank you for all the study that 
you have given to this and bringing your witnesses here today. 

Are there any questions? 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
room G-53, United States Capitol, Representative Chet Holifield 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, Fascell, and Griffiths. 

Also present : Michael Balwan, James F. Eckhart, and Earl Morgan 
of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Houirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. We have before 
us this morning some very important witnesses, representing the 
American Legion’s National Security Training Commission and the 
American Legion, to give us the official position of the American 
Legion on this very important subject of civil defense. 

I want to say that over the years the American Legion has been a 
voice crying in the wilderness on this important subject. Their con- 
cern was born of full experience of their members in wartime areas 
and the realization of the vital need of this country for a real adequate 
civilian defense. 

We hope that this voice of theirs which started crying in the wilder- 
ness many many years ago will soon become a chorus of many organiza- 
tions and there is indication that this is coming to pass. 

We welcome here this morning Mr. Clarence H. Olson, Mr. James 
R. Wilson, Jr., Mr. Niel R. Allen, and Mr. Granville S. Ridley, and we 
will ask Mr. Olson to act as the master of ceremonies, you might say, 
and introduce his witnesses in the order in which he prefers. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION; AC- 
COMPANIED BY JAMES R. WILSON, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SECURITY COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION; NIEL R. ALLEN, 
CHAIRMAN, CIVIL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LEGION; 
AND GRANVILLE S. RIDLEY, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL SECURITY 
TRAINING COMMITTEE 


Captain Orson. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Griffiths, and gentlemen of the 
committee, the American Legion sincerely appreciates the opportunity 
to come before your committee this morning. We wish also to express 
to your our sincere gratitude for the very important and necessary 
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work you have undertaken. At the same time we want to compli- 
ment you for the very fine progress you have made in this very impor- 
tant field. 

The principal witnesses of the American Legion this morning will 
be Mr. Neil R. Allen, who is the chairman of our national civil defense 
committee and Mr. Granville S. Ridley who is the chairman of our 
national security training committee. 

Nonetheless important will be the statements to be made by Mr. 
James R. Wilson, Jr., who is the staff director of the National Security 
Commission of the American Legion. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Allen and Mr. Ridley 
are volunteer workers in the American Legion. Mr. Wilson and I are 
paid employees. 

Both of the gentlemen named have been members of our organiza- 
tion since its inception. They have a wide knowledge of all of the 
basic philosophy of the American Legion. They have chosen to engage 
in phases of the American Legion program to which they feel they 
can contribute the most. They are responsible businessmen. Mr. Niel 
Allen is an attorney in Grants Pass, Oreg. Mr. Ridley, an attorney 
in Murfreesboro, Tenn., who has had the distinction of being on the 
supreme court of his State. 

Their views are not out of perspective with the many other respon- 
sibilities of the civil population and the Federal Government. They 
are not biased in their views. I feel that their statements will be help- 
ful. At least they will demonstrate to you the support that the Amer- 
ican Legion is willing to offer to you members of this committee in 
arriving at a solution which might bring about a civil defense in which 
we can have confidence and which may do much to preserve the Nation 
we all love. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present first Mr. Niel R. Allen, who 
has a prepared statement and I hope that its brevity will not shorten 
this hearing too much because I’m sure he will be glad to answer any 
questions that might be propounded by you. 

Thank you very much for your kind introductory remarks. 

Mr. Hottrteip. Thank you, sir, we will be glad to hear from you, 
Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auien. Mr. Holifield and committee members, as Mr. Olson 
has stated I am a country lawyer. I am one of those last remnants 
maybe of those rugged individualistis who think the country lawyer 
is one of the last places of individual security where one can’t be con- 
trolled by a central source ; that is to say, with a large number of small 
clients, they can’t all fire you at once, ordinarily. _ 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is a good position to be in. We have a large 
number of clients but sometimes they all get together and fire us all 
at once. 

Mr. Auten. I state that chiefly to illustrate why you find a person 
like me following a hobby over a period of years, and as it happens, 
the American Legion has become much more than a hobby. It gets 
to be a kind of a religion. It is Americanism and patriotism and a 
lot of the things with the perspective you get from a small town on 
the west coast. You see things happening in America and you think 
you know the answers from your small-town background and then 
you find you get some pretty good conclusions out of that when you 
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bring them to bear against the larger background of the country. So 
this civil defense matter has been a matter impelling the avocational 
activity of our committee members, 16 of them, most of them from 
small communities in America in trying to help solve these problems. 

For your information as to my personal background, I have been 
engaged in the private practice of law in Grants Pass, Oreg., since 
1922, and have participated in the activities of my State bar associa- 
tion and the American Bar Association, now serving on the committee 
on American citizenship of the latter, and have been the Oregon 
department commander of the American Legion among other things. 

With that I would like to bring this prepared statement to your 
committee if I may, and then be very happy to respond to any ques- 
tions that might be pertinent to anything I know. 

May I first express the deep appreciation of the American Legion 
and the civil defense committee of which I am chairman, for the com- 
prehensive work your committee is doing in behalf of the American 
people. 

o my knowledge, based on a review of the testimony thus far sub- 
mitted by the many competent witnesses vitally concerned with the 
Nation’s survival, this is the most thorough and comprehensive study 
yet made of this country’s civil defense requirements. 

The opinions and recommendations laid before you this morning 
are based upon mandates of our national conventions and as such 
reflect the considered judgment and will of our 234 million members. 

May I also point out for the committee’s benefit that we here, repre- 
senting the American Legion, do not pose as experts but merely as 
average Americans desiring to do all we can to focus attention on the 
increasingly critical civil defense problem in the face of today’s ever- 
present danger of nuclear devastation beyond all previous conception. 

As veterans we are gravely concerned with the implications of bombs 
in the megaton range and the variety of means for their delivery on our 
Nation, our cities, our homes, our loved ones. 

As the foundation for my statement I offer resolution No. 374, 
adopted in 1955 at our 37th annual national convention. 

Resolution No. 374 (Illinois)—-which means it originated in that State— 
“Congress provide an effective civil defense program.” 

Whereas recent scientific developments have so altered previous civil defense 
planning that it has now become apparent that an effective national civil defense 
program can only be achieved by the Federal Government's acceptance of respon- 
sibility for both defining and financing such a program; and 

Whereas the previous position of the Federal Government, that civil defense 
is primarily a responsibility of the several States, controverts the Federal Con- 
stitution, which clearly assigns the responsibility for the common defense to 
the National Government; and 

Whereas it has been clearly demonstrated during the past 4%, years that 
with the several States dependent upon each other for civil defense support, 
many States are neither financially able nor inclined to go along with the cur- 
rent Federal program which demands matching-fund participation to the degree 
necessary to provide adequate fallback support for their sister States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Miami, 
Fla., October 10-13, 1955, That we respectfully memorialize the President and 
the Congress of the United States that special attention be paid to evacuation 
of the populace, and adequate early warning radar installations and the recom 
mendation for adequate bomb shelters be provided. In furtherance, special 
attention be paid to a definite and adequate plan for industrial divisions of our 
civilian defense program, involved in the new concept of civil defense resulting 
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from the greater destructive powers of presently developed weapons, and make 
adequate plans to realistically provide an effective national civil defense pro- 
gram to the extent necessary. 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Auten. Certainly. 

Mr. Batwan. This is based on discussion that some of the staff had 
with Mr. Allen at a previous time. In the last paragraph you talk 
about our civilian defense program and then you talk about the new 
concept of civil defense. aan quibbling about the words “civilian” 
defense and “civil” defense. 

Mr. Auten. I am glad you raised that question. That shows an 
interesting example of how these matters of terminology develop. 
I happen to have been, over the past 10 years, somewhat of a metic- 
ulous critic (almost a martinet) on the use of the term “civil” 
defense as contrasted with “civilian” defense. We have felt that as 
a matter of semantics, “civilian” defense connoted the idea of the 
defense of the civilian, whereas “civil” defense connoted the obliga- 
tion of the Nation to preserve, or to minimize the danger to, the exis- 
tence of the civil order of government in time of national emergency, 
particularly in war. 

So now you can point to me and say “Here is your own resolution 
using the term ‘civilian’ defense.” These things come to us in con- 
vention from the grassroots. I don’t know who-wrote this resolution 
in the first place, but it came as the action of the department of Illi- 
nois to our national convention, and whoever wrote it, in. all of his own 
good intentions and motives, called it the “civilian” defense program. 
The convention, of course, accepted it for its purpose and did not 
quibble over the terminology. 

Mr. Batwan. I wasn’t criticizing that, but knowing the back- 
ground of your feelings about this, I wanted to call to the attention of 
the chairman that any draft of any bill that we may have would in- 
volve a discussion as to whether we will be using “civil” defense or 
“civilian” defense and I thought there might have been some special 
reason for deviating from the idea you had. 

Mr. Aten. That is the only reason. Whoever wrote that in IIli- 
nois used that term. When it came up our convention saw fit to adopt 
it as it was. In our standing committees, we will take that resolution 
as a mandated objective, revise the language, and go to our own termi- 
nology of “civil” defense, and I would like to add that I am sure it 
would be the thinking of our group that if and when your committee 
gets to writing a law we would be happy if you used the term “civil” 
defense as opposed to “civilian” defense. 

Mr. Houirre.p. That is fine. I am very appreciative of your bring- 
ing this point out. As a layman I have used, I am afraid, myself. 
many times the word interchangeably. I know of your background 
as a distinguished lawyer and I am glad to have your explanation of 
that term. 

Mr. Atxen. I’m happy Mr. Balwan called this to my attention, 
because it does afford opportunity to explain our own apparently 
interchangeable use of the terms. 

As briefly as possible I would like to review a few areas where we 


earnestly believe progress toward an effective system of civil defense 
can be made now; 
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(1) The acceptance by the Federal Government of a greater 
responsibility for defining, financing, and implementing an effec- 
tive civil defense organization ; 

2) the elevation of civil defense to Cabinet status ; 

(3) the legal provisions necessary to guarantee restoration of 
civil jurisdiction upon termination of civil defense emergency ; 

(4) the utilization of military personnel, particularly Reserves, 
for civil defense until they receive their military assignments; 
and 

(5) the immediate embarkation upon a planned project for the 
decentralization of industry and population and a shelter pro- 
gram. 

By its 1955 national convention resolution No. 374 above quoted, 
it is noted that the American Legion, relying upon the constitutional 
obligation of the Federal Government to provide for the common de- 
fense, made its finding that there can be no effective national civil de- 
fense establishment unless the Federal Government shall accept re- 
sponsibility for both defining and financing such a program and the 
civil defense machinery to be set up under it. 

This action is based upon a groundswell of reaction from the States 
and local communities that they are neither able nor inclined to set 
up the required civil-defense establishment within their own jurisdic- 
tions under existing law. This appears to be a rapidly developing 
and critical situation resulting from a constantly expanding concept 
of the devastating forces of warfare. 

It now appears to call for a much greater degree of Federal plan- 
ning, Federal financing and in time of civil defense emergency, Fed- 
eral control. 

It appears to call for greater Federal responsibility and therefore, 
for an expansion and strengthening of the Federal civil-defense estab- 
lishment. 

Just in what manner or to what degree this is necessary we, of 
course, are no competent to say. We can merely say, it is the problem 
of the Congress. 

In the period immediately following World War II, in 1947 to be 
exact, the American Legion summarized that civil defense was the 
organization of the people to minimize the effect of enemy action. 

We believe that this statement is as applicable today as it was 
nearly 10 years ago, except that the destructive capability of weapons 
in the megaton range make it further imperative to have a thorough 
going civil-defense organization for its deterrent value. Herein lies 
the means of saving the greatest possible number of lives. 

Various recommendations have been offered as the means to give 
Federal Civil Defense the stature and authority it needs to make it 
effective. We share the opinion that civil defense should be the co- 
equal of military defense. Such move, and we of the American Legion 
believe this can best be accomplished by elevating the agency to 
Cabinet status, will go a long way toward accomplishing the desired 
objective and have so recommended. 

Also, that the Secretary of the newly created department have mem- 
bership on the National Security Council. 

May I digress a moment to add to that point, that we have felt that 
would help solve the question of something that has been called apathy 
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on the part of the public. We don’t feel really that it is apathy nearly 
so mine as it is a growing numbness from a constant alert such as the 
Pearl Harbor situation, in which human nature is such that you can’t 
keep a mind on the alert all the time hour after hour, day after day, 
year after year, without some adequate means to direct the intelli- 
gence to the importance of it; and how can we say to the American 
people in the local communities, the little towns, even in the cities, out 
in the communities and the wards that they are not taking enough 
interest in civil defense when, apparently, their own Federal Govern- 
ment has not given to it the stature that we are all trying to say to 
them that it now must have as a part of American Life. We are saying 
to them from now on and in the foreseeable future: “Civil defense 
has become a part of your everyday American life.” The machinery 
of civil defense, the very weaving of it into our social fabric, has be- 
come as much a part of American life as the fire engine and the fire 
station, and still our Federal Government has not yet seen fit to put 
it on a governmental status commensurate with the importance that 
we are trying to tell the people it must assume. 

So perhaps we are a litle bit at fault at the top in some of the things 
we have not done. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I couldn’t agree with you more completely. Until 
we put it at a level of prestige with other principal important func- 
tions of Government and realize that it is an integral and indivisible 
and component part of our total national defense effort, it just will not 
receive the attention of the people, because the people look to leader- 
ship to furnish them Fgh ed on it that it merits, you might say. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Would you say that if on the housing bill voted 
from the committee yesterday there had been an amendment that the 
FHA would not guarantee a single mortgage in this country if there 
was not a bomb shelter built into the house that that would have had 
a real awakening effect on the people to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment considers this to be important ? 

Mr. Auten. It would be quite a shock. I don’t know whether you 
would wake them up or not. 

Mr. Fasceii. You would sure wake up the builders. 

Mr. Aten. I wouldn’t be prepared to say whether I would go for it 
or not unless I knew that you could build such bomb shelters within 
the financial ability of the ordinary American, that it wouldn’t take 
somebody who is a millionaire to comply with the law, for example. 

The principle, however, has to be carried out. I think you are 
right. I would like to see that worker out, provided it is feasible. 

I would like to add that the thoughts we have expressed here are 
expressions that come from what we like to call the grassroots of our 
organization, because in the operations of our committees, as we will 
explain a litle late, we contact the members of the committee con- 
stantly for their reactions and those of their communities and their 
States on these various subjects. Through our staff work, we try 
to keep ourselves up to date, from the last convention on up to the 
next one, with the thinking of our American Legion members in 
their 17,000 posts. The national staff proceeds on down through the 
departments to the posts in this contact work. 

The third area of discussion is one that happens to be particularly 
close to my own interest and has been one that we first announced in 
our 1952 convention at New York. 
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Our position in insisting that there be now incorporated within 
the legal structure a guarantee of restoration of civil jurisdiction 
upon termination of civil-defense emergency, is based upon the as- 
sumption that a proclamation of civil-defense emergency will be 
accompanied or soon followed by a declaration of martial law. 

It is our position that it is not enough to prepare the way in to 
civil defense, but we want also to prepare in advance the way out. 

In resolution No. 326 adopted at the 1952 national convention 
entitled: “Legion Leadership in Civil Defense Preparedness and in 
Preserving Constitutional Liberty,’ the American Legion stated 
that— 


there is inherent in the impact upon our free institutions of a full-scale civil- 
defense mobilization under hostile attack, the seed of destruction of those 
fundamental human rights and liberties upon which America is founded, calling 
for eternal vigilance by a free citizenry to safeguard them, 

That resolution then places the responsibility upon Congress as 
follows: 

That the Congress enact laws to define in specific terms the area and limits 
of military jurisdiction and of martial law in the event of civil-defense activities 
under enemy attack, on the one hand, and the areas and limits of civil jurisdic- 
tion in event of civil-defense mobilization, on the other hand; and to make 
specific provision to restore civil jurisdiction to local and civil authorities upon 
termination of any emergency resulting in establishment of martial law or of any 
supervening military jurisdiction ; and 

That we charge the Congress with the imperative duty to supplement existing 
Federal civil-defense legislation with laws containing such safeguards as shall 
guarantee the full return of individual rights, liberties, and freedoms upon the 
termination of civil-defense emergency conditions, and that the Congress ex- 
pressky retain to itself the power to declare that termination. 

I should go one step further to say that the present Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 “has by terms contained within it, such a purported reten- 
tion of power in the Congress to declare a termination of the emer- 
gency. Upon discussion of the matter the other day with your staff 
members, Mr. Balwan’ and Mr. Eckhart, brought out the further 
thought that a guaranty that restoration ‘of civil jurisdiction be re- 
tained in the hands of the Congress, may require some constitutional 
attention. We are dealing with a government of three branches, of 
course, each theoretically coordinate with the other. 

We are projecting our minds to the time when, under a proclama- 
tion of an emergency by one branch, the executive, you might substi- 
tute for the social order and the civil jurisdiction order as now 
maintained, another type of jurisdiction which would be perhaps some 
form of martial law jurisdiction under the executive branch of 
Government. 

We are not so much concerned with that in itself, because we recog- 
nize it is essential at tmes. 

We are concerned with the fact that it could be possible, that we 
might find it very difficult to end the proclaimed “emergency” and 
ever to return to the people the control of their own Government un- 
der civil jurisdiction. 

We think that now, when we have time, while we still can look a 
it calmly and sanely, ‘and while we are not under the pressure of an 
attack, is the time that this Congress should give serious considera- 
tion and serious study to the problems involved. We are not purport- 
ing to say that we are constitutional experts, that we know what the 
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solution is. We only say to you that we think we see a problem. If the 
problem isn’t there, fine; but we thing there is a problem, and we 
think a good many other people think there is a problem there, and if 
we are going to work out some procedure to avoid the difficulties, we 
have only one time to do it and that is before we get into trobule. 

That is the main line of our thinking. 

Mr. Houtrrep. I think your testimony on this point is an important 
matter. History records many instances where military hunters of 
one kind or another have taken over the civilian processes of Govern- 
ment and have abolished them permanently and maintained a military 
dictatorship from that time forward. 

We also have in our own history, a recent history, the case of the 
declaration of martial law in the Hawaiian Islands which was finally 
terminated by court action, with the admonition of the presiding 
justice that martial law had been extended over too long a period, a 
much longer period than was necessary, and with that very vivid 
reminder in our own history just within the last 11 or 12 years, I think 
your remarks on this subject are very well taken. 

As you probably know we had Dr. Charles Fairman of Harvard 
before this committe testifying on this point. We have had indica- 
tions from other sources of their concern on this particular problem. 

I don’t think you have overestimated the importance of this at all. 

Mr. Auten. I note an omission at this point in my prepared state- 
ment, that was omitted by inadvertence, and that is a reference to 
another resolution adopted by the American Legion in 1954 by which 
we requested and called upon the American Bar Association to estab- 
lish a civil-defense committee to cooperate with the American Legion’s 
civil-defense committee in studying this problem of guaranty of re- 
turn of constitutional liberties upon termination of civil-defense 
emergency. I believe there are now American Bar Association com- 
mittees in existence having some pertinence to this subject. I dis- 
cussed it with the president of the American Bar Association of last 
year, Loyd Wright (with whom, it happens, I served overseas in the 
First World War). Mr. Wright expressed himself as agreeing that 
this is a vitally important problem, that he believed they would set 
up such a committee and would cooperate with us. Since that time I 
think he has been named chairman of a committee with functions ger- 
mane to this subject. We propose to explore this problem further in 
conjunction with the American Bar Association in seeking a solution. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Our time to get our report out is very pressing. 
We probably have to get it out by the end of this month but if it does 
come about that you can have a meeting with Mr. Wright and discuss 
this particular problem and give us the benefit of your advice on it, 
we would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. ALLEN. We will be happy to follow it up. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. In any event, we hope you will make a full-scale 
study on this because if legislative action is taken in this field, there 
have to be some things, it will have to be taken next year and certainly 
this point is one point that should not be overlooked in the passing 
of legislation, it would seem. 

Mr. AtteN. Thank you for the suggestion and the invitation. Cer- 
tainly we shall be happy to avail ourselves of it, Mr. Chairman. 
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The fourth recommendation pertains to the role of reservists in 
civil defense. In this area, involving millions of America’s best 
manpower all trained to act under emergency conditions of war, we 
feel lies one of the truly important unresolved problems. 

It appears almost elementary that this trained source of manpower 
must be utilized in the community civil-defense effort. 

Because of our long-standing interest in the Reserve components, 
and the weight we attach to this problem, Granville S. Ridley, chair- 
man of our national security training committee, has prepared a sepa- 
rate statement setting forth the American Legion’s position on this 
phase of our study. 

Since it is assumed that the extensive investigation being made by 
this subcommittee is aimed toward the amendment or rewriting of 
existing civil-defense legislation, if that shall be found desirable, we 
would like to call to your attention one other area in. which the 
American Legion has expressed its belief that special legislation may 
be called for. 

The 1955 resolution which I first mentioned, called for special atten- 
tion to the need for a definite and adequate plan to accomplish the 
decentralization of defense industry. It emphasized the greater 
destructive powers of new weapons as creating an urgency in embark- 
ing without delay upon such a planned long-range project, accom- 
panied by concurrent planning for evacuation of the populace under 
varying conditions, for early warning radar installations, and for 
an adequate bomb shelter program. 

This area of civil-defense thinking has had the continuing atten- 
tion throughout the year of our standing committee on civil defense, 
and was the subject of clarifying resolutions of our national execu- 
tive committee in its sessions at Indianapolis last month. 

For the purpose of preserving a maximum of defense production 
with a minimum of dislocation of existing installations, it appears de- 
sirable to establish under appropriate legislation a pattern for future 
decentralized or dispersed location of new defense industry installa- 
tions through tax incentives or such means as the Congress shall find 
appropriate. Thus a decentralized and dispersed defense industry 
would evolve out of the future construction program. 

_Furthermore, as appears from its declarations by resolution as pre- 
viously mentioned, the American Legion does not believe that new 
developments have rendered evacuation plans entirely obsolete; that 
there may be planned evacuation which may be activated prior to any 
actual strike by the enemy. 

Accordingly, it is our thinking that there still must be an evacuation 
plan, with the road and traffic planning necessary to it and the reach- 
ing of the bomb shelter areas. 

As appears from the expressions of the American Legion from 
year to year, beginning with the 1947 national convention, our overall 
concept of the scope and requirements of civil defense has never 
changed. There simply has been a change of emphasis on the various 
elements of the problem to meet changed conditions resulting from 
scientific developments. 

In restudying the mandates of our national conventions in this area 
of nonmilitary defense, it is truly amazing to note the consistent sound- 
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ness of the American Legion’s pronouncements which oftentimes 
seemingly border on the clairvoyant. 

While we recognize that civil defense collectively is not all we 
would desire it to be, we would be remiss should we fail to recognize 
and pay tribute to those many thousands of patriotic citizens who are 
actively engaged in this work. 

I sincerely trust that the suggestions offered to the committee may 
prove helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, before the meeting you kindly suggested that if we 
cared to submit in full text some of the background resolutions to 
support the positions recited here that they might be received. We 
would be happier to accept that opportunity and would like to submit, 
subsequently, to your committee photostatic or other copies of some of 
our resolutions beginning with the resolution adopted at New York 
in 1947, which was the first comprehensive one after the Second 
World War. 

Mr. Ho.irterp. I am sure we would be glad to receive those resolu- 
tions, because they do show a pattern of constructive thinking and of 
grave concern in this field by your organization, and they certainly 
would be documents that would support your statement which you 
have made before us today. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


REsSoLuTIon No. 626—Lecton LEADERSHIP IN CIVIL. DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS AND IN 
PRESERVING CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY 


The American Legion being the parent of the law enacted January 1951, 
creating the Federal Civil Defense Administration and having offered through 
resolutions adopted by former national conventions the use of post homes and 
membership to local, county, and State civil-defense authorities for the activation 
of civil defense; and 

Whereas the American Legion, being a veterans’ organization with millions 
of trained membership, deplore the fact that the Federal and State Civil Defense 
Administrations have too frequently ignored the repeated offer of veterans’ 
organizations in their various unselfish pleas to be recognized in some helpful 
manner; and 

Whereas the American Legion having within its ranks a large percentage of 
those veterans having the experience of battle conditions sincerely believes that 
the utilization of such trained personnel, upon which the taxpayers have spent 
billions of dollars in providing such training, could well be the backbone of a 
successful and efficient civil-defense program ; and 

Whereas the American Legion being sincere in its belief that civil defense 
must be built into the life of America if our Nation is to survive; and 

Whereas since with the advent of hostile, long-range airpower and weapons 
of mass destruction, it is impossible for a Nation to look entirely to its military 
structure for security and protection; and 

Whereas there is inherent in the impact upon our free institutions of a full- 
scale civil-defense mobilization under hostile attack, the seed of destruction of 
those fundamental human rights and liberties upon which Ameria is founded, 
calling for eternal vigilance by a free citizenry to safeguard them; 

Therefore, the American Legion in regular convention assembled in New York 
City, N. Y., August 25-28, 1952, resolves : 

1. That the American Legion endeavor in each community, in conjunction 
with the directors of civil defense, to take the leadership in seeing that the 
community as a whole suports the civil-defense organization, and that where 
civil-defense officials at any level of government, Federal as well as local, are 
not properly discharging their responsibilities, the Legion make every effort 
to see that proper changes are made to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
the community or the country; and 

2. That the Congress enact legislation to require and provide for the presently 
nonexistent, but essential coordination between the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
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ministration and the Department of Defense in planning, organizing, and operat- 
ing civil defense ; and 

3. That the Congress enact laws to define in specific terms the area and 
limits of military jurisdiction and of martial law in the event of civil defense 
activities under enemy attack, on the one hand, and the areas and limits of 
civil jurisdiction in event of civil-defense mobilization, on the other hand; and 
to make specific provision to restore civil jurisdiction to local and civil authority 
upon termination of any emergency resulting in establishment of martial law 
or of any supervening military jurisdiction; and 

4. That we charge the Congress with the imperative duty to supplement 
existing Federal civil-defense legislation with laws containing such safeguards 
as shall guarantee the full return of individual rights, liberties and freedoms 
upon the termination of civil defense emergency conditions, and that the Congress 
expressly retain to itself the power to declare that termination. 


RESOLUTION NO. 238—CIvIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION BE HEADED BY A SECRETARY 
WiTH CABINET RANK 


Whereas the steadily growing importance of civil defense in the Nation’s life 
calls for commensurate status in the structure of government; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955, that resolution No. 320 of the 36th Annual 
National Convention at Washington, D. C., in 1954 hereby is reaffirmed and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration be headed by a Secretary with Cabinet 
rank. 


RESOLUTION No. 230—FEpERAL SURPLUS PROPERTIES BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR 
STATE CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


Whereas Government surplus properties at present are available only for 
limited purposes ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in Miami, 
Fla., October 10-13, 1955, that we reaffirm Resolution No. 131 of the 1954 National 
Convention at Washington, D. C., for legislation to make Federal surplus prop- 
erties available to State and Territorial civil-defense organizations for distribu- 
tion on an equitable basis by Executive order or otherwise. 


RESOLUTION No. 228—CooperRATE WItH AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION To RESTORE 
CIVIL JURISDICTION UPON TERMINATION OF EMERGENCY 


Be it resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955, that Resolution No. 454 of the 36th annual 
national convention at Washington, D. C., in 1954 is hereby reaffirmed, providing 
for cooperation between the American Legion and the American Bar Association 
in civil defense problems involving restoration of civil jurisdiction upon termi- 
nation of civil-defense emergency. 


RESOLUTION No. 227—Urce LEGISLATION To REsTORE Crvit JuRIspIcTION Upon 
TERMINATION OF CIvIL DEFENSE EMERGENCY 


Whereas procedures have not yet been established by legislation to guarantee 
a of civil jurisdiction upon termination of civil defense emergency : 

e it 7 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955, that we hereby reaffirm Resolution No. 321 of 
the 36th annual national convention at Washington, D. C., in 1954, which re- 
affirmed Resolution No. 626 of the 1952 national convention at New York, and 
which calls for guarantees through congressional action to assure restoration 
of civil defense jurisdiction upon termination of civil defense emergency by 
express retention in the Congress of the discretion as to when and how to declare 
and effectuate such termination. 
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RESOLUTION No. 845—29TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Whereas the 27th and 28th national conventions of the American Legion 
directed the preparation of a nationwide plan of civil defense designed to mini- 
mize the effect of enemy action directed against the civilian population and our 
economy of production, to be an integral part of the Nation’s total defense plan: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in accomplishment of the mandate, the following be adopted 
as the American Legion proposal for a basic program of civil defense. 

Contemplating possible nationwide war devastation by simultaneous attack on 
numerous strategic centers, by atomic, biological, chemical and other means. A 
basic plan, as herein outlined is adopted as a means of providing an organization 
for civil defense. 

A. Civil defense based on local unit organization: 
1. Order and law enforcement. 
(a) Armed Forces Reserve (organized inactive) : 
1. Organized units of inactive personnel (over-age, etc.). 
2. To be left in local areas when active components 
move out. 
(b) State police (State), 
(c) Local peace officers (city and county). 
(ad) Expansion of personnel (veterans, past service National 
Guard, ete.). 
2. Protection from effect of attack: 
(a) Shelter (bomb, gas, atomic, and biological attack). 
(b) Public utilities: 
(1) Water supply (regular and supplemental). 
(a) Drinking—sanitation. 
(b) Fire fighting—quantity and location. 
(2) Power (regular and standby). 
(3) Communication (regular and emergency). 
(c) Loeal dispersal of: 
(1) Industry. 
(2) Personnel. 
(3) Materials, supplies. 
(d@) Evacuation of nonessential civilians. 
(e) Local self-help. 
(f) Control and dispatch .of services. 
3. Transportation and traffic: 
(a) Local keeping roads and streets open (bulldozers). 
(b) National and State control and maintenance (automotive, 
air, and rail). 

. Orderly distribution and administration of local services (utilizing 
existing agencies: Red Cross, State war disaster organizations; 
county and local disaster relief) : 

(a) Food and clothing distribution. 
(b) Strategically planned and located hospitals and provision for 
medical relief. 
(c) Housing and fuel. 
(d@) Fire protection (regular and emergency) : 
(1) Standardized equipment. 
(2) Coordinated area utilization. 
(3) Strategically planned and located bases. 
(e) Decontamination. 


B. Civil defense based on areas of resistance: 
1. Localities strategically and tactically grouped. 
(a) Coordinating liaison for area self-sufficiency. 
2. Civil air liaison (within and between areas) : 
(a) Emergency communication and transportation of medical 
supplies, food, equipment, and personnel. 
C. State and national liaison in civil defense. 
1. Chain of command. 
2. Coordinating areas of resistance. 
8. Dispersal and evacuation reception. 
D. Public educational and promotional program: 
1. American Legion agencies and facilities: 
(a) Cooperating with other channels of approach. 
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Be it further resolved, That in order to complete a total common defense plan 
without further delay, the situation being urgent, the activation, development, 
implementation, and establishment of an adequate civil defense plan as a national 
objective be made a continuing and accelerated responsibility of the national 
defense committee, and that this committee acting for the American Legion 
and in aid of such establishment, request and seek the closest liaison with the 
appropriate governmental officials and agencies. 

Mr. Houirrevp. You have made a fine statement, Mr. Allen, and we 
are grateful to you for it. 

At this time, the committee members will have an opportunity to 
ask Mr. Allen some questions. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fasceiu. I was interested in the assumption, Mr. Allen—first 
let me state that your statement and certainly the committee’s work 
and the American Legion for that matter shows a very comprehensive 
understanding and knowledge of this whole problem, which | am frank 
to say amazes me. I think it is very good. I was not aware of this 
although I am a legion member myself. I think it is fine that the 
organization has taken the time, the trouble, and the effort to study 
this problem as long as they have and as consistently and as soundly 
as they have as I interpret it from this statement. 

I was very interested in seeing your assumption and presupposition 
about the declaration of earteal law. Do you feel that that is a 
sound assumption ? 

Mr. Auten. I don’t see how anyone who has had any military ex- 
perience or any contact with miltiary operations could conceive how 
you would maintain order under the chaotic conditions of an all-out 
attack without going to martial law. 

I just assume that the human nature of the people in the areas under 
attack is going to call for it. It is human nature under suddenly im- 
posed critical conditions of stress and danger to want someone to 
tell them what to do. They will only want it for a little while, and 
then they will again want to do the telling of what to do. 

That is the basis of our assumption. That was the basis of the as- 
sumption of such control in the Honolulu situation; that if we have 
demoralization and chaos, control must be established somewhere 
through a chain of command to reestablish order. 

Mr. Fascetn. I’m very sorry to hear you make this statement. I 
won’t quibble with you as to whether it is sound or not, but I cer- 
tainly would question whether or not it is advisable at all, the chain 
of command presents certainly a problem. I think we could discuss 
for a long, long time whether that chain of command ought to ema- 
nate from the Commander in Chief in time of emergency from a mili- 
tary standpoint or whether it ought to emanate from this new Cabinet 
rank if it is established. 

I have a great deal of reservation on starting out on an assumption 
that there must be or that there would be or there is a good chance 
there would be martial law in the event of a civil emergency and then 
it raises all kinds of questions immediately. As you pointed out, the 
question of where Congress fits into this thing on the beginning of 
it and the ending of it. Also what the powers of the President are. I 
have not made a legal study of it. 

T assume the President is the Commander in Chief and has the right 
to declare martial law at any time or any place. 
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I don’t know about that one either. 

I know I am interested in it and the committee would make a very 
thorough study of it. 

Mr. Aten. I’m very happy to hear your reservation of a doubt 
in that regard. That is the first time Chane ever encountered any 
thought that we could avoid some degree of martial law in any man- 
ner. When I said a declaration of martial law, it wouldn’t be neces- 
sarily in my mind that I was intending to embrace nationwide martial 
law for an emergency on localized strata. I assumed that it would be 
no more than what you have ordinarily when you have martial law 
in a given area where civil jurisdiction has lost control. 

Certainly my only thought is that there is only one thing that would 
ever justify the establishment of martial law and that is the break- 
down of civil authority, if you should have a breakdown of it or the 
imminence of a breakdown of it. I thoroughly agree with you that 
the imposition of martial law should be postponed until the mainte- 
nance of order requires it. We are talking about minimizing it, 
getting a minimal martial law, if you have to have it at all. And we 
have posed that very problem, and we think it is a problem for the 
Congress to resolve, that if there is some other or intermediate type 
of jurisdiction between an all-out martial law and between trying to 
maintain the normal processes of civil jurisdiction, that is the job of 
Congress to try to find out. Perhaps it may take some form of mili- 
tary government. We are not experts and do not pose as experts in 
that regard. 

We merely see the problem and we would hope the problem can be 


resolved without taking the assumption that there necessarily would 
be allout martial law. Certainly it should not be invoked until neces- 
sary, should not be more extensive than required, and should be ter- 
minated as soon as eam with safety to the pane. 


Mr. Rieuiman. I was just hoping he would comment a bit more on 
the question you raised in respect to the President’s constitutional 
authority to declare martial law. Do you have any question in your 
mind about that ? 

Mr. Auten. I’m not profound in my knowledge or study of that. I 
just remember this, that we have had some very serious questions 
throughout the time of our history in the exercise of martial law, by 
Mr. Lincoln for example at certain times during the Civil War and 
the reconstruction, when as I recall my history the Congress seriously 
questioned whether he had overstepped his jurisdiction. We are deal- 
ing, of course, with a three-branched government in which the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial are coordinate. Now on this question of 
martial law and its termination, if we are going to have to ask one 
coordinate body to rule judicially that another coordinate body has 
supervened its authority over the third coordinate body, we have 
the one anomoly in our system of government that could cause trouble 
unless that question be specifically resolved in advance, by constitu- 
tional amendment, if necessary. I don’t know what the answer is, 
but the time to find the answer is now while we still have time. 

Now before we get into trouble, is it time for Congress to give it 
a lot of thought and let the people themselves help solve it. 

Mr. Fascett. We can agree with that statement. The mere fact 
that you have the thought of martial law weakens everything you are 
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trying to do in civil defense, especially in view of the testimony of the 
military which is that they are not equipped to undertake civil defense 
and martial law from a budgetary standpoint. If they had to under- 
take martial law, that would present a whole new problem to them in 
that event. 

Mr. Rieutman. I wonder if Mr. Allen would comment on this. 
In case of martial law, under our present set up of civil defense, cer- 
tainly the military takes over. Where does civil defense come into 
the picture ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, we have always understood that basically civil 
defense is merely organizing the people to minimize the efiect of 
enemy attack. 

The job of meeting the enemy attack is the military’s job. Where 
are you going to meet it? 

I don’t know. Maybe Kansas City, if they happen to drop some 
bombs and men out there. The military will have to operate within 
the military field. Where does that begin and where does it end? 

We don’t know. I would merely say that we have left that with 
you gentlemen. We say in our resolution here that we call upon the 
Congress to delineate the areas and limits with respect to military and 
civil jurisdiction under those circumstances. That ship can’t have 
two captains, both claiming command at the same time. 

Mr. Seaton, We were wondering whether you couldn’t give us 


some enlightenment on it. 
Mr. Fascetu. Let’s see if we can proceed along that line. 
Can you envision, under a federalized responsibility of civilian 


defense as you have outlined here with greater emphasis, and so forth, 
a chain of command extending through purely civilian ranks, clothed 
with the authority and any uniform, if necessary, although I even hate 
to use the word, but at least clothed with the authority to do this job; 
can you envision such a thing ? 

Mr. Auten. Now, I may be thinking in terms of Buck Rogers, but 
I can envision it. I can envision that with a proper amount of study 
and getting the best brains to work on it, that it could be worked out. 
I don’t purport in any sense to be an expert on that myself. I don’t 
know. do feel this: Let us go back to our 1947 resolution out of 
New York when we gave our first concept of what we thought civil 
defense was going to be, and we find that, fundamentally, it hasn’t 
changed. We thought that there should have been, or would have to 
be, a Federal level of planning, of organization of coordinated work, 
of uniformity of procedure and approach, very similar in organiza- 
tional concept to what you have in the National Guard setup; as, in 
other words, you may have 48 separate militias, but they are all going 
to be organized on a uniform plan of program and training. That 
doesn’t mean that until the emergency under which they are federalized 
that they are under the control of the Federal Government, but you 
do have those same elements of Federal supply, uniform supply, uni- 
form training, the ability to coordinate until the time that may call 
for the “federalization” of the National Guard. 

In this we don’t want to suggest entering the dangerous field wherein 
we would have a civil-defense organization which might be “federal- 
ized” inthe same manner. We have sought to avoid that for the reason 
that in the National Guard you have a relatively small part of the 
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population, but in the civil defense you are likely to have a very large 
segment of the population, and we of the American Legion don’t want 
to see anything evolved in which you can by a stroke of the pen, in 
effect, “federalize” a large segment of the population. So you asked 
the question, Can we envision ie it might be handled? I can envision 
it, but it is, very frankly, a matter of first impression. Let me sug- 
gest this—and I am not saying this is the result of study or the result 
of any profundity certainly, but we do not have potentially possible 
instrumentalities at hand. lf we are going to assume that the Presi- 
dent, the head of the executive branch, becomes the military Com- 
mander in Chief in time of civil-defense emergency, then suppose that 
in order to execute and maintain a chain of command down through 
such civil-defense organization as the Congress shall see fit to set up, 
the President as Commander in Chief should go to the governors of the 
States as commanders in chief, in turn, of their respective State militia, 
and as commanders of their respective State civil-defense establish- 
ments, and establish a chain of command through such civilian chan- 
nels as would be legally set up from the President to the governor and 
down through the governor to his own civilian organization. 

I don’t know whether that even suggests an answer. It is brand- 
new thinking so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Fascetu. I think we are thinking along the same lines. I can 
see where it might be possible on a purely civilian level to eliminate 
completely the whole question of martial law by providing the chain 
of command and authority necessary to do the job. 

Call in your volunteer firemen, call in your volunteer police, call in 
your ~~ constituted police and firemen and all public-service officers 
at every level. 

You immediately take them up into this organization. 

Mr. Auten. That’s right. 

Mr. Fascexu. Then you would have the grassroots and the authority 
to do this job without having to call in the military. 

Mr. Auten. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. AuLEN. It will be consistent with our American Legion resolu- 
tions if we can have this record show very clearly that as far as the 
American Legion is concerned, the very minimal application of mar- 
“p law is what we are asking and the earliest termination possible 
of it. 

Mr. Fascexu. I think we are agreed that there is going to be neces- 
sary some supplementing, taking over, of a local governmental unit 
in this time of emergency under this civilian-defense organization. 
If we don’t do it that way, we will have to take it over by martial law. 

Mr. Auten. Wecan agree. Your suggestion may be the intermedi- 
ate structure we were talking about before. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We have had testimony before our committee which 
showed that a great deal of thinking has been done along this line. 
Some of the States, and I have in mind the State of New York, have 
passed emergency type of control, police-control legislation, vested in 
the Governor which would allow the Governor to declare an emergency 
condition in the State of New York and to vest in the civil-defense 
director of the State of New York, General Huebner, extraordinary 
powers until the termination of the emergency. 
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That would be a diluting, I would say, of the primary military 
function which would come by the Federal declaration of martial law. 

Yesterday one of the witnesses for the civil-defense research associ- 
ates made a very good suggestion, I thought, that martial law should 
only be declared on a State-by-State basis at the request of the Gover- 
nor of the State, that he had exhausted his resources and was calling 
upon the Federal Government for additional resources. 

There has been some thinking, not too extensive, I will admit, that 
the function of your National Guard and even your Reserve compo- 
nents of a State militia might well be utilized for such restoration of 
order as might be necessary during a period, say of 60 days or 90 days, 
during which time the need for them would be greater on the local level 
and the inability to call them up for Federal action would be difficult 
in a period of chaos like this and so there is quite a bit of thinking 
along this line, whereby it seems to me that our traditional concept 
of a centrally composed Federal martial law could be obviated by 
checks and balances in the States and yet not lose its effectiveness, so 
there is no doubt it is a problem but I think it is a problem that could 
be worked out if it is done as you say in a time of coolness and calm- 
ness and with the safeguards that we can place about it in a time like 
this, to get us out once it gets us in. 

fr, Rreutman. What position are we going to find ourselves in if 
each of the States passes certain legislation dealing with this problem 
and there is no real coordination at the top? Where are we going to 
find ourselves if the country is attacked ? 

Mr. Fascetu. We have that problem right now, whether we will 
preempt by Federal legislation all the already existing State law. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Yes, and it is very pertinent, too, on this point. In 
Operation Alert 1955 the President did declare martial law. 

It was not strict martial law in the traditional sense as we often 
think of it, but it was a modified type of martial law, that I under- 
stand the State of New York in effect said we will have no part of 
it. We will exercise our own powers in this field at that time. So 
there was a conflict at that time. 

Due to reporters questioning the President on it, the President 
stated he was having this matter studied by Mr. Brownell, the At- 
torney General; as far as I know, no report on that has been made 
as yet. I have a letter of recent date from Mr. Brownell in response 
to an invitation to testify before this committee on this point, in 
which he said that his Department was making a study of this sub- 
ject and would submit their study to the President and then it would 
be the President’s prerogative as to whether he should release it or 
not to the Congress or to the public. 

. there is no doubt that there is grave study being made on this 
subject. 

We are facing another operation alert in July, July 20 of 1956. 
It will be interesting to watch this particular phase of it, to see 
whether again the Federal Government declares martial law and if 
so upon what basis it declares it. It may be that last year’s expe- 
rience and the publicity that has been brought about as a result of it 
may have clarified the thinking on this point on the Presidential level. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I think it is a safe assumption at this point that the 
Attorney General of the United States is not going to give us the 
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benefit of his advice and wisdom on this legal question until sometime 
after we have made our report; therefore I would like to see us incor- 
rate in our hearings and perhaps as part of our report an indepen- 
ent legal study made by this committee or at the committee’s request 
and if possible to get the American Bar Association’s legal advice on 
this prior to this thing prior to that time, finally or subsequently. 
Later if the Attorney General decides this is a matter that should 
come to the committee’s attention we will be happy to receive it. 

Then we would have three sources by which we could study this 
important question. 

{r. Houirrerp. As a member of the committee I would be in favor of 
noting this problem and taking care of it in our report. What do 
you feel about it, Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rrentman. I feel very keenly about it myself. I think some- 
thing has to be done to clarify the position. I feel very much like Mr. 
Allen. In his statement this morning, he couldn’t conceive of any- 
thing else other than that if a bomb is dropped on one of our States 
or a target area and there is great devastation, you will see martial 
law declared in that area for some time. 

Whether we like it or not, that is the thing we will be faced with. 
Even in my own State where we have a law that says we don’t want 
any part of it, and when martial law was declared last year we did not 
want any part of it, I just wonder where we stand legally if the Presi- 
dent of the United States says “You have martial law” when a bomb 
drops on New York City. 

Mr. Fascetr.. You will undeclare it like you did last time. 

Mr. Rrenuman. We are faced with it. I think it is a serious thing. 
It is something that the committee has to give some very careful lega! 
study to. I am certainly not a lawyer. I am trying to approach it 
from a Jayman’s standpoint. I want to be realistic as to what will 
Pa when we are attacked. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. This committee may not have the solution, but we 
can call attention to the problem and outline some of the problems that 
are involved from the testimony of people who have appeared before 
our committee such as yourself and Dr. Fairman and others. On that 
point I recall that Mr. Flemming of the ODM, indicated that there 
would be another declaration this year. 

On the other hand, Mr. Peterson I think indicated that there might 
not be a declaration this year. That will be a matter of great interest 
to the committee. 

So we can certainly include in our report a notation of this im- 
portant area to be studied. Whether we can give the solution or not, 
that is another problem, if we can get some good opinions from the 
American Bar Association and from you people and from other ex- 
perts in the field such as Dr. Fairman we will be glad to include that 
in our hearings at that time. 

Mr. Fasceitt. Mr. Chairman, I think of course it would be extremely 
advisable if at this point it were possible for the committee to have 
the opinion of the Attorney General of the United States and a 
separate brief on the question by the American Bar Association. 

But we have neither of these right now. I feel this question is so 
important that it ought to be delineated at least partially and I feel 
it would be very wise to have an independent legal survey, it doesn’t 
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make any difference who by. Start from the top, this is my idea of 
the brief of the law, this breaks down the areas of the question in- 
volved and then perhaps anyone who studies it from that point will 
break it down later. It will take a real study of the law and a real 
brief to break this thing down. 

Captain Otson. Mr. “Chairman, our other witness Judge Ridley 
has to leave at 12 o’clock. 

yt HouiFrevp. Let’s put him on right now. 

Captain Orson. Fine. I didn’t w ant to interrupt this very inter- 
esting discussion. 

‘Mr. Howimierp. That’s all right. We will be very glad to hear 
Judge Ridley. 

We are happy to have you before us, Judge Ridley, and we will be 
clad to have your testimony. 

Judge Riotey. Thank you, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subc ommittee, the American 
Legion comes before you— 

May I read my prepared statement and then make a few remarks 
after it is completed ? 

Mr. Hovtrtevp. Yes, sir. 

Judge Ripiey (continuing). In the confident knowledge that you 
and the American Legion both are disinterestedly dedicated to seek- 
ing the best possible solution to the problem under consideration. 

The Legion hopes to assist in this by making some suggestions that 
might be worthy of your consideration. 

To us this problem stated as simply and broadly as possible is just 
this: 

In the event of an all-out attack on our Nation, usually referred to 
as a third world war, it must be kept solvent. It must be maintained 
as a going concern in spite of the terrific punishment of the first shock. 
The problem is not only to preserve and repair as many individual 
‘ives and as much property as possible, but most important is the 
maintenance of the civil life of the Nation itself as a whole until our 
own might shall have been sufficiently brought to bear upon the enemy 
to destroy him. 

My part in this hearing is to suggest to you a method of producing 
the necessary trained personnel to allay the fear and fright and to 
prevent the panic also that would prevent our Nation’s operating as 
i going concern. 

In approaching this problem, it seems to me that our thinking has 
been too much on a community level, or even on a statewide level, 
hearing in mind that the most important thing of all is the preserva- 
tion of the operation of the entire Nation—we must think on a nation- 
wide basis. 

In making this observation, I do not refer to the thinking of this 
committee, because it has given sufficient thought and heard sufficient 
evidence to know this: but I refer to the thinking of the various civil- 
defense leaders, directors, and personnel in the v: irious communities 
and cities. 

On March 20, 1950, in testifying before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of which Mr. McMahon was chairman, I said—I 
believe, you, Mr. Holifield, were also a member of that subcommittee. 

Mr. Houirrecp. Yes, I was a member of that subcommittee. 
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Judge Riwiey (reading) : 


The shock troops of the next world war will be the civilian populations of 
such centers of importance as Washington, Detroit, New York, the Tennessee 
Valley, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Hanford, Wash.; San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
other population and industrial centers. In a sense the reserve components 
and even the Regular Armed Forces will be only the counterattack or mop-up 
roops. 

; Our democratic system of government forbids us to precipitate an armed 
conflict without a declaration of war by using our Reserve or Regular Forces 
for an offensive prior to such a declaration. 

Undoubtedly the dictator nation which appears to be our only enemy in the 
foreseeable future will begin hostilities with a Port Arthur or a Pearl Harbor. 
The consensus of our military, diplomatic, and lay thinking seems to be that this 
Port Arthur or Pearl Harbor will be aimed at our vital civilian centers. 

It seems to the American Legion that the best and only way to withstand the 
initial shock to these vital civilian centers is by having the strongest segment 
of the population of these vital areas, the male youth, uniformly trained and 
organized. 

Today, in that respect, this is apparently more certain than it was 
in March 1950. To train this strongest segment of our population, 
the 84th Congress passed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, Public 
Law 305. 

This act provided for 6 months’ training annually up to 250,000 
youths from 17 to 181% years of age, and made them thereafter liable 
for 74 years duty in the class A Reserve which, of course, includes 
the National Guard. 

During the 714 years, 48 drill periods, 1 each week, and 2 weeks of 
active duty, were required. Under this act, if a youth in this age 
group does not volunteer for the 6 months’ training and 714 years 
service in the Reserve, he is then liable under the letras Service 
Act for induction into the Armed Forces upon a compulsory basis. 

For almost 38 years the American Legion has fought for a system 
of universal military training; and in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress leading to the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 it still 
sought such a solution to the Nation’s manpower problem. After the 
Congress had decided that the 6 months’ training program on a volun- 
tary basis and in limited numbers, with the 714-year Reserve obliga- 
tion, was the proper solution, the American Legion in the Congress 
supported the act; and at its Miami convention in October 1955, it 
pledged itself to make an all-out effort to procure all of the volun- 
teers 17 to 1814 years of age which the Defense Department might 
decide could be trained during any 1 year. 

Since the passage of this resolution No. 614, the American Legion, 
through its 31,000 posts and auxiliary units, has used its very best 
efforts to enlist all of the volunteers which the Defense Department 
has said it could train under this 6 months’ training program, during 
the year 1956. 

The Legion in this enlistment campaign has sought to educate the 
parents, the educators, the employers, and these youths themselves, 
to the advantages of the 6 months’ training program and the 714 
years’ service in the Reserve. 

The Defense Department indicated that during 1956 it was pre- 
pared to give this 6 months’ training to 100,000 volunteers in the 
proper age group and as of June 8, 1956, enlisted 24,950 such vol- 
unteers. 
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Thus it does not seem that the quota set up by the Defense Depart- 
ment will be filled with volunteers during the current year. 

Fearing that this would be the case in any 6 months’ training pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis, the American Legion at its Miami conven- 
tion also passed resolution No. 128, which provides, in essence, that if 
the 6 months’ training program on a voluntary basis should prove un- 
successful in spite of the efforts of the Defense Department, the Amer- 
ican Legion and many other patriotic organizations, to procure such 
enlistees, the Legion would then support legislation that sought the 
i objectives : 

1. Make national security training compulsory. 

2. Lead toward universality of training. 

3. Bring about the speediest possible implementation of training 
and sevice in the class A reserve under Public Law 305. 

4. Restore to the President’s National Security Training Commis- 
sion all necessary functions, powers, and money. 

Because of the many advantages of the 6 months’ training program, 
and because the American Legion believes that the solution offered 
hereinafter will make such a training program more popular, we are 
not yet ready to admit that the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 would not 
voll successfully upon a voluntary basis. ' 

Our suggestion is that the 6 months’ trainees be allowed to discharge 
their 714 years’ Ready Reserve obligation by serving out the 48 drill 
periods per year and the 2 weeks of active duty by service and training 
in civil defense units. 

This should only be allowed after the autorized strengths of all 
National Guard and Reserve units shall have been filled. 

Each youth, when registering before his selective service board, 
should be allowed to indicate his preference for service and training 
in a Reserve or National Guard unit or for service and training in a 
civil-defense unit, and when the quotas for the National Guard and 
Reserve shall have been completely filled the selective service board 
should have power to assign registrants to civil-defense units for train- 
ing and service. 

Today we are considering the problem of preserving our Nation as 
a going concern when at the various points of sudden attack every- 
thing above ground is vaporized and when in the fringe areas of 
these points of attack women and children run screaming through the 
streets and strong men are reduced to whimpering nonentities. 

All training to meet such situations must have been given so thor- 
oughly, and so long before, that carrying it out is automatic. It will 
require a nucleus of the most able-bodied, physically and mentally 
strong individuals of the community. There are thousands of devoted 
women, men past military age, and even children who are engaged in 
civil-defense work over our Nation at present; and there will always 
be a place for them in the preservation of individual lives and the 
performance of all manner of duties where the able-bodied men have 
been called into the service and taken out of the community. 

However, in the event of such an attack as is contemplated by this 
witness, no one is going anywhere. It would be weeks, or probably 
even months, before the able-bodied men from these communities 
would be called into their various military units and transferred to 
any point of conflict. We must orient our thinking to meet the threat 
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of the next world war on the basis of its being fought right here in the 
United States of America and in the city of Washington itself. 

second suggestion is that training for all branches of civil 
defense be included in the National Guard curriculum and in the 
training of all of our Reserve units, and especially in the 6 months’ 
training for the 17-1814-year-old youth. 

In the event of such a war as contemplated by this witness it will 
be necessary to have such a well-trained nucleus of the mentally 
and physically strong in every community. This nucleus must auto- 
matically men m3 itself from year to year, and the ideal situation 
would be for every male in this category to be included. Therefore, 
we recommend that if such 6 months’ training program with 714 
years in the class A Reserve on a voluntary basis, does not result in 
a vastly increased training program for the 17-1814-year-old youths, 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 be amended so as to increase the quota 
from 250,000 per year sufficiently to accommodate all volunteers 
for the same and that such training program be made compulsory 
and as near universal as logistics wilt conalt. 

We believe that the most pressing problem today in civil defense 
is the procurement of the necessary personnel in every community for 
service and training to meet this problem. In brief we suggest: 

1. Inclusion in the curriculum of training of the National Guard 
and all other class A Reserve units, training for all civil-defense activ- 
ities, 

2. Allow the 6 months’ trainees under the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 to serve their 714 years in the Reserve as participants in the 
civil-defense program on a par with service in Reserve units. 

3. Expansion of the 6 months’ training program from 250,000 to as 
near universality as posible on a voluntary basis. 

4. To allow each registrant in the 17-1814-year-age group to ex- 
press his preference for service in the Reserve or in civil defense, 
and after the authorized strengths of the National Guard and Reserve 
units shall have been filled, to serve in civil defense. 

5. If the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 on a voluntary basis, after 
a fair trial period, does not provide all of the 1714-year-old youths 
which the Defense Department may decide that it can train in any 
one year, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 be amended so as to make 
this training compulsory and universal and the facilities provided for 
the Defense Department to administer the training on a universal 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make one or two off-the-cuff observations 
before any questions? 

Mr. Hoxttrretp. You may proceed. 

Judge Rwiey. This is not a mandate of the American Legion, this 
is the thinking of this witness as an individual. 

First I am more suspicious of the smirking, backslapping, peace- 
masked regime than I was of the fist-shaking Stalin-masked regime. 

Second, one dollar spent for prevention is worth many thousands 
spent for any cure that this committee may provide after the initial 
catastrophe. Taking into consideration those things, the work of 
this committee is of paramount importance, because no nation is going 
to dare provoke an atomic war with us unless it is convinced that the 
first shock will do away with our power, to use a rather unpositive 
word, to retaliate. Unless, to be perfectly plain, the Communist gov- 
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ernments think we can be obliterated as a sovereign nation and as a 
going concern by the first shock attack, they will always be prevented 
from making that shock attack. 

Mr. Houirretp. General Otto Nelson testifying on that point before 
us, and he was the chairman of the Project East River Review, said 
that he thought an adequate civil-defense would be the second great 
deterrent, the first being the fear of retaliation, and he testified right 
along the line you are speaking that he thought an adequate civil 
defense would be the second great deterrent power to an attack. 

Judge Riwiey. Mr. Chairman, anything that could prevent such 
an attack would be worth any money that it cost or any manpower 
efforts that this Nation could make on any basis. 

There is only one other thing I wish to mention, in the discussion 
about marital law, sitting there, it occurred to me that a megaton 
attack on this Nation would not be made in any one spot. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that even one megaton attack would 
cross several State lines. No one in Connecticut is going to allow 
anyone in New York to say, “We are sending you 10 million people 
to feed.” He will say “This is not the day of the locust. Keep them. 
You can’t send them over here.” 

No act for martial law enacted in New York would be enacted in 
identical terms in Rhode Island or Connecticut. It is my thinking 
that the Federal Government would of necessity have to invoke martial 
law. It might operate through the governors of the State or through 
the ordinary civil authorities but it would be necessary because some 
centralized authority of necessity would be compelled to have the power 
to order different States to do different things for the benefit of other 
States. I am sorry, Mr. Fascell had left. I didn’t want to get into 
any argument. That occurred to me and no one seemed to have 
considered it. 

There was mention of Kansas City. Kansas City alone is part of 
two States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you. I’m sorry your time is limited. You 
brought up an important point that we all realize. 

Part of the impetus of this committee has been the fact that the 
impact of these modern weapons is going to transgress all existing 
political boundaries upon which the 1950 Civil Defense Act applies, 
namely cities, counties, and States. That fact is also true in the case 
of what you say. However, you would not be adverse to thinking 
this out completely and having an understanding between the Federal 
Government and the governors as to on what criteria these emergency 
conditions should be declared by the President and upon what methods 
of termination by the other two branches of the Federal Government 
or the coordinate action of the State governments. 

Judge Riptey. Most definitely, Mr. Chairman. 

My own thinking is I don’t see how it would be possible for the 
Federal Government to operate under martial law except through 
the governments of the State, the police and fire departments of the 
communities, the sheriffs of the counties, and all other existing au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. The whole civil apparatus would have to be used. 
That is borne out by the statement of the Chiefs of Staff that when 
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this third world war breaks out, if it does break out, every man and 
every piece of equipment that they have will be needed to meet their 
primary mission of offense and defense. 

So it would lead to the very thing you are saying: the utilization of 
everything we have on a civilian basis under expert direction and with 
the proper preparation in order to withstand such an attack. 

Any questions ? 

We have 10 minutes before 12 o’clock. He has to leave at 12. Any 
questions, Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rrentman. I just wanted to commend him for the fine state- 
ment he has made. I have no questions. 

Judge Riotey. Thank you, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No questions. 

Mr. Liescoms. No questions. 

Mr. Ecxuart. I have one question. Does your last statement there 
envision that martial law could be invoked or declared by the Presi- 
dent utilizing the State resources and State forces as distinguished 
from Federal military forces? : 

Judge Rivtey. I said that is the way I conceived it. 

That the President could operate through those existing civil 
chains of command. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Now that Mr. Fascell has come back, would you 
mind repeating your observation so that he might question you on 
the matter ? 

Judge Riptey. My observation in regard to the martial law ? 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Yes. 


Judge Riotey. Mr. Fascell, it just occurred to me in the discus- 
sion—I did not hear this mentioned—that I do not believe any meg- 
aton attack on our Nation would be made at only one point. 

I think it would try to be made at as many points as the enemy 
could possibly reach, and: under even one megaton attack I conceive 
the result would aa State lines, and then it doesn’t seem to me 


that even if all of the 
uniform. 

It also doesn’t seem to me that unless in the event of martial law 
the governor of 1 State could tell the governor of another State what 
to do, for instance—I use the expression that the Governor of Con- 
necticut, if the Governor of New York wanted to send 10 million 
people to Connecticut to be fed the Governor of Connecticut would 
say: “This is not the day of the locust; you feed your own or care 
for your own.” And some centralized authority must have power to 
coordinate the situation in each State basing that on the fact that 
with even one megaton attack, the effects would undoubtedly overlap 
State lines. 

Mr. Fascerx. I agree thoroughly with those observations. 

Judge Riptey. I am opposed to military law as any man can be and 
I am for its rapid ending as quickly as possible also. 

Mr. Fascety. I don’t want to end it because I don’t want to start 
it. There is where we have a division of opinion. I envision the same 
problem you have just relayed and I concur in every observation you 
just made but I think it can be solved by a centralized authority for 
civil defense without the necessity of calling on martial law. 

Judge Riptey. You think it can be done operated through the exist- 
ing governors and mayors? 


States had martial law statutes, they would be 
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Mr. Fascety. I don’t know about that. 

Judge Riptey. And civil authorities ? 

Mr. Fascety. That type of channel would have to be worked out. 
But that is what this committee is studying, as I see it. 

Judge Ripiry. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. You are talking about civil defense units. Who or- 
ganizes them? Where are they? What is their chain of command? 
How do you get into one of these units and serve your period of time? 
Suppose we set up as a matter of Federal law civil defense units as 
a under a Secretary of Civil Defense ? 

You would have then your central authority. You could override 
your State boundaries. You might even preempt the field of State 
legislation because of the very observations you pointed out, but what 
1 am getting at is I think we ought to give every consideration to a 
central authority and a chain of command along civilian lines before 
we say we have to rely on the chain of command and the central au- 
thority emanating from a military standpoint and resting in the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander in Chief. 

Judge Riptey. I would be happy to see if it could be worked out that 
way. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am an incurable optimist. Everything is possible. 

Judge Riptey. It means to you that if one man can’t do it, someone 
else can. 

Captain Otson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you to 
be noted in the record, a former national commander of the American 
Legion, Earle Cocke, Jr., of Georgia. 

Mr. Cocke. Glad to be here. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We are glad to have you here. 

Captain Orson. We only need a couple of more minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. Neil Allen would like to make a couple of remarks about the 
organization of the national security commission and introduce its 
director. 

Mr. AuLEN. I was going to ask if the committee could give us just 
amoment. I would like to present to you Mr. James R. Wilson, Jr., 
and I would like to read into your record a brief statement as to our 
organizational background. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Auten. The responsibility for our activity in civil defense is 
vested in a 16-member national civil defense committee, each ap- 
pointed for a 3-year term. 

Normally this committee is in constant contact with one another in 
the exchange of information. In addition, the committee or an execu- 
tive ny thereof, meets no less than twice and up to four times 
yearly. 

With us today is the director of our national security division, James 
R. Wilson, Jr., whose responsibility is the accomplishment of our na- 
tional convention and national executive committee mandates. 

Under his direction the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary have carried out one of the most thorough educational pro- 
grams in the self-help phase of civil defense. 

Through this plan, four special national security newsletters were 
prepared and distributed in the hundreds of thousands to every de- 
partment during the past year. 
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I should digress for a moment to state that the American Legion is 
peculiar in its organization, in that its American Legion Auxiliary, 

y its own constitution is devoted solely to carrying out the mandates, 
purposes, and principles of the American Legion. That is, it has no 
separate basis of existence for itself, except to aid in the Legion’s 
own program. That gives us another million members to help on 
this work. 

Just 2 years ago the rescue team project was initiated, as a con- 
tinuing contribution to civil defense by our combined American Legion 
and Auxiliary membership of nearly 4 million members, and a survey 
conducted last year showed the formation of nearly 1,000 teams, many 
of which were equipped with rescue vehicles. 

All indications point to a continuance and expansion of the Ameri- 
can Legion work in civil defense. And I should state with respect 
to the rescue vehicles, those are obtained through normal civil-defense 
channels, and belong to the civil defense or the communities. 

The American Legion and Auxiliary cooperate to furnish the man- 
power necessary to man this equipment. But they don’t stop there, 
of course. They go on to implement the recruitment of the personnel 
of civil defense in all its phases in all of the communities. 

I think we have been very appreciative of Captain Olson’s presenta- 
tion of us here. You are thoroughly familiar with him. He is before 
you all the time and I don’t need to tell you of his functions. They are 
very helpful to a committee such as ours, which is grateful for an 
Seen to present to you such thinking as we have been able 
to do. 


And I would like with this to ask if Mr. Wilson might make an ora! 
statement ¢ 


Mr. Honirretp. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Wilson. 


: 


Mr. Witson. The only additional information I can give over and 
above that which Mr. Allen has presented is the fact that we try as best 
we can to keep our membership constantly oriented on the changing 
situation in civil defense. 

We are under the direction, you might say, of this 16-man civil- 
defense committee. These two meetings that we spoke of are the 
minimum number of meetings each year. This year we will have 
one at our preconvention meetings in Los Angeles, and we are hopeful 
that in addition to yourself, Mr. Chairman, we will have representa- 
tives from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, at least one State 
director of civil defense, the Red Cross, because of its national disaster 
responsibilities, and in this way we try to give these committees, not 
only the standing committee of 16, but the convention committee which 
has primary responsibility for the passage of resolutions, a compre- 
hensive briefing on the civil-defense situation as it exists today. 

Similarly in January we will do the same type of briefing job here 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Now in addition to this educational program that we have carried 
on—and that is a continuing program—we try to keep them abreast 
of everything that develops in this area. 

We hope to be able to Nistribute reports of this committee to these 
people, particularly the heads of atdaiaad in our State organiza- 
tions for both the American Legion and Auxiliary. 
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Mr. Houtrte.p. On that point, the committee staff has been in- 
structed to make available to the American Legion the necessary 
copies of our hearings and our reports, which you requested, Mr. 
Wilson, and we want to say that as committee members we are most 
appreciative of your interest in our work, and that we are going to 
look forward to the requesting of a great deal of assistance from your 
fine organization in trying to see that we get an adequate civil defense 
program. 

We think we have a mutuality of interest here and a common ob- 
jective. I know you can be very helpful to us and we will try to do 
what we can on our level to bring into being an effective civil defense 
program in the United States. 

We feel that we are tragically unprepared at this time to handle 
any type of nuclear attack. It is something, I think, that is abso- 
lutely important to our Nation’s survival. If we don’t solve this prob- 
lem of being able to take it in case of an attack and continue, why, 
in my opinion, continuous military action is going to be impossible. 

Mr. Wutson. I want to thank the committee for allowing me to 
make these brief observations as to what we are trying to do from 
an operational, educational, and informational standpoint. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you. 

Captain Otson. The American Legion is grateful for the opportu- 
nity to have made these expressions here this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am sure that all of us are most appreciative of the time that 
you people gave us, time from your important work in Congress 
which none recognize more than those of us who see you in operation 
every day. 

Coming from a little town in Montana I never cease to marvel 
at the ability of Congress to absorb the many shocks from the people 
everywhere and I think it is a wonderful thing that ordinary citizens 
such as we are here can come before the Congress and express our 
views. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You are certainly welcome. The committee is 
adjourned, 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 18, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiniraRy OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 10 a. m., room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Representative Chet Holifield (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield and Lipscomb. 

Also present : Michael Balwan, James Eckhart, and Robert McElroy, 
of the subcommittee staff, and Carey Brewer, Library of Congress. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I think we will start out. 

We are honored to have before us this morning Dr. H. Bentley 
Glass, famous geneticist from Johns Hopkins University, and the 
rapporteur of the membership of the Committee of the Academy of 
Sciences which studied the genetic effects of atomic radiation and 
prepared the report of the National Academy of Sciences entitled 
“The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation.” 

Dr. Glass, we appreciate very much having you before us this morn- 
ing. And we would like to have you give such testimony as you desire 
to give in regard to the background of this report. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. BENTLEY GLASS, PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, MEMBER, GENETICS COMMITTEE 
ON THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION, NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES 


Dr. Guass. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
very pleased, indeed, to be able to come here this morning. 

I feel that the reports which I would like to call to your attention 
have a very great importance for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. They have, of course, a very important bearing on 
civil defense as well as on the peacetime effects of atomic radiation, 
which was the primary consideration to which our committee addressed 
themselves. 

This green-backed report contains the summaries of the preliminary 
reports of the six committees which were appointed last November by 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, the president of the National Academy of 
Sciences. The report of the Committee on the Genetic Effects of 
Atomic Radiation is the one with which I have been connected. I 
must disclaim authorship. I think most of this report at last in lan- 
guage, is the work of the chairman of the committee. But we all had 
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a hand in preparing it, and we all agree on the things that are set down 
here as our best opinion at the present time. 

It is quite an extensive document. It contains not only the report 
of the Genetics Committee but the reports of the Committee’s- on 
Pathology, on Meteorology, on Oceanography and Fisheries, on Agri- 
culture and Food Supplies, and on the Disposal and Dispersal of 
Radioactive Wastes, six different committees in all. 

The report being so lengthy, it was felt advisable to have a shorter 
report written in language more suitable for the general public, and 
that is the one that is in the red cover. It contains summaries of the 
material in the longer report from all six of the committees. 

I am here only to speak with regard to the genetic effects. I think 
that is an exceedingly well written and able summary. 

I do notice one statement on page 3 that, although it is corrected 
later in the summary, might be misleading when read at the beginning. 

This is the statement on page 3 that “human gene mutations which 
produce observable effects are believed to be universally harmful.” 

The questionable word there is “universally.” I think we would 
all agree that most of the gene mutations, in fact perhaps 95 percent 
of them or more, are—for those that have observable effects—harmful. 
But not all of them. If all of them were harmful, we would never 
have been able to evolve, or any plants or animals. There must be 
some beneficial mutations in the human species as well as in other 
plants and animals, but they are in the exceedingly rare minority. 

Mr. Houirievp. Then if we would change that to read: 

Human gene mutations which produce observable effects are believed to be 
harmful in the majority of cases, but in some cases they are beneficial. 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Houirtretp. That would be correct ? 

Dr. Grass. That would be correct. 

Mr. Houirretp. That would be clearer to the reader and less liable 
to misunderstanding. 

Dr. Guass. That’s right. Then it wouldn’t conflict with the things 
that are said further on in the report. 

Mr. Houirie.p. For the purpose of the record at this point, would 
you give us some cases of mutations which you do consider to be 
beneficial ? 

Dr. Guass. It would be difficult to do that if one limited it to man, 
because so little study has been made of mutations in man, but I could 
ut least point to one rather interesting situation which has aroused 
a lot of comment. 

In this country sickle cell disease is found in the Negro population, 
About 7 percent of the individuals have red blood cells that sickle. 
When this condition is present in the double dose in the individual, 
there as a very marked anemia, which usually leads to death. This 
would be considered as a harmful mutation from the normal kind of 
hemoglobin present in red blood cells. It has been a matter of wonder 
how so harmful a condition could be as prevalent as it is. It is even 
more prevalent in Negroes in Africa than it is in Negroes in America, 
of course. 

About 3 years ago it was found by a medical research worker in 
Africa by a very ingenious experiment that individuals who have this 
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kind of hemoglobin are much more resistant to malaria than indi- 
viduals with normal hemoglobin. 

Here is a very good example of a mutation that in one set of cir- 
cumstances can be harmful but in another set of circumstances could 
actually be beneficial. The double dose of the gene will still produce 
the anemia and the death of individuals who have inherited it from 
both the father and the mother, but the single dose of this hemoglobin 
generally will produce such resistance to malaria that it actually is 
able to displace the normal type of hemoglobin to a certain extent in 
Africa where there is a lot of malaria. So the mutation that is harm- 
ful in the absence of malaria might be considered as beneficial in 
the presence of malaria. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Have there been successful agricultural experi- 
ments in plant life where mutations have been beneficial ? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. We suppose that all genetic differences between 
various varieties and strains of plants and animals are due to a varia- 
tion in the genes, to mutations, in other words. 

So the development of hybrid corn or of rust-free wheat is based 
upon the agricultural selection of mutations that have occurred natu- 
rally and that are bred into a particular variety. 

But in Sweden, in particular, it has been found possible even by 
X-rays to produce mutations that will increase the yield and the re- 
sistance to the disease of barley and other cultivated plants. 

Mr. Houtrretp. But generally these are greatly in the minority and 
the majority of cases it would cause stunting or sterility in the repro- 
ductive seeds of the plants or the reproductive organs of the human 
body. 

Dr. Guass. Yes, that is quite correct. You can only get the im- 
proved variety by selecting one mutation out of a thousand and dis- 
carding the other 999. So when it comes to the mutations in human 
populations you are faced with a very different situation because of 
the overwhelming preponderance of the mutations that do harm. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. This study that you have made here, that has been 
a study which has concerned itself with the hazards of peacetime use 
of radioactive material, such as the use in X-ray machines, fluoro- 
scopes, foot X-ray, shoe-fitting X-ray machines, and also the newer 
and more prevalent use of radioactive isotopes in industry. 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Howrrrevp. And in medicine and plant experimentation and 
you are concerned in this report mostly with the biological effects of 
that type of hazard plus the hazard which might occur from the test- 
ing of atomic or hydrogen weapons in the addition that it would make 
to the total exposure to radioactive forces plus the normal exposure 
from natural radioactivity which exists in the atmosphere normally. 

Dr. Guass. Yes, that is correct. We limited our considerations to 
peacetime situations. But it would be relatively simple to extend the 
conclusions to the conditions resulting from a more extensive dispersal] 
of radioactive materials during an outbust of military activities, of 
war and the effects of fallout. For example, take a particular calcu- 
lation which the report states was made by six members of the Genetics 
Committee. I was one of those 6 members who made this estimate 
that a dose of 10 roentgen units, if applied to the entire population 
of the United States now living, would produce approximately 5 mil- 
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lion mutations of their genes in the next 100 million babies, which is 
approximately the number of babies that would be born to the now 
living population. 

Because mutation is directly proportional to the amount of radia- 
tion that is received, it is very easy to extend this estimate to any 
amount of radiation you want to suppose a population is exposed to. 

In reading the evidence given to this committee by Dr. Dunham 
and Dr. Cronkite on previous occasions I was particularly interested 
in the exposure of the Marshall Islanders on Rongelap to unexpected 
radiation. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That was a hundred miles from the bomb explosion, 
was it not? 

Dr. Gass. Yes, it is estimated that the maximum amount of radia- 
tion received was about 175 roentgen units of gamma radiation. I 
think it is not unreasonable to suppose that in the event of atomic ex- 
plosions over a population, which is what the civil defense is con- 
cerned with, that the survivors who are exposed to fallout would re- 
ceive somewhere in the general neighborhood of this amount of radia- 
tion, some would receive more, some would receive less. You might 
say an average of 200 roentgen units. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. And the closer you would get to the point of ex- 
plosion, the more roentgens they would be exposed to normally, would 
they not? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrteip. So at the distance of a hundred miles they were 
exposed to 175 to 200 miles, you could well see as you moved in toward 
the zero explosion point, it would very rapidly become lethal. 

Dr. Guass. Yes, that’s right. The lethal dose is probably some- 
where around 400-roentgen units for the average individual. But 
then there would be individuals farther downwind who would get less. 
I am taking the 200-roentgen units as a kind of average to play with. 
If the committee’s estimate for 10-roentgen units are at all correct, 
then you could easily say what 200-roentgen units could do to the 
exposed individual. It would produce on the average one mutation 
in every baby produced from those irradiated individuals. 

Mr. Hotirretp. What do you mean by one mutation? There would 
be some change in the genes? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. It might be inconsequential but it would be detect- 
able or observable? 

Dr. Grass. That’s right. Some of these mutations would not ex- 
hibit their effects until many generations later, but perhaps 10 percent 
of the effects would already be manifest in the first generation, either 
in the form of some kind of a crippling disability or a shortening of 
life or a reduction of fertility on the part of the child as it grows and 
matures. This means that with 200-roentgen units of exposure vir- 
tually every baby born to those exposed individuals would experience 
some genetic damage. 

It seems to me that if that is the case, moving a population a few 
miles one way or another from the type of center of a bomb burst is 
not going to do much good. It is much more important to provide 
as much shielding as possible for the population. 
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Mr. Houtrre.p. Could I at this point, Dr. Glass, call to your atten- 
tion the Operation Alert of 1956. This projected possible enemy at- 
tack is on a number of cities—the number will be supplied later—we 
don’t have this computed at this time—and it envisages the dropping 
of a total of 128 atomic or atomic-hydrogen type bombs, 39 of these 
are in the megation range of which 5 are in the 5-megaton range, 34 
being in the 1-megation range. They are distributed in 82 cities of the 
United States and 2 cities in Alaska. 

The Operation Alert for 1955 also had a similar type of attack. 

Now, considering that type of an attack should occur by an enemy, 
there would be a great many areas in which there would be an over- 
lapping of radioactive material, would there not? 

Dr. Guass. Yes; that is obvious. And in the overlapping areas the 
amount of exposure to fallout might be very heavy. 

Mr. Houtrievp. If we had such a mass attack as that, the radio- 
active fallout would cover such a great number of square miles that 
anyone exposed in outdoor positions even though they might be many 
miles from the point of the bomb explosion would receive a great 
amount of radioactivity, would they not ? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. I’m not really competent to make calculations of 
the estimated amount of fallout from such a mass of explosions, but 
I am sure that Dr. Dunning of the Atomic Energy Commission or 
other physicists, such as Ralp Lapp, could do this very easily. 

To revert to the genetical point of view, we can say very easily if 
we know what the average amount of exposure to radiation per indi- 
vidual survivor about what, on the basis of the estimates made by 
this National Academy of Sciences committee, the number of muta- 
tions would be. For 200 roentgens of exposure per survivor it 
would amount to 1 mutation in every baby produced from. those 
survivors who become parents. If the dose of the average exposure 
was half that, then there would be only half of the babies with a 
mutation. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Would those mutations persist down the hereditary 
line until that line was extinguished ? 

Dr. Grass. On the average, yes. Some would tend to increase by 
chance. Some would tend to be eliminated by chance. But on the 
average they would persist until they were eliminated by doing some 
damage. We would estimate that already in the first generation about 
10 percent of the damage might be evident. So that if you had a muta- 
tion, as I said before, in every baby, it doesn’t mean that every baby 
in the first generation would show genetic damage, but perhaps 10 
percent of them would; then the rest of the damage would be done in 
later generations. 

_ Mr. Houirterp. I think this is important, that we know that muta- 
tions persist in reproduction, in the reproductive line, because it is 
not only the people and their immediate offspring that are affected but 
it goes down through the generations. 

Dr. Guass. There is no escaping it. 

Mr. Hortrietp. There is no escaping the persistent effect of an 
original mutation of the genes. 

Dr. Grass. Not on the average. So that is what I meant when I 
said that if one mutation was produced in every baby, then that would 
mean a hundred million damaged babies—not a hundred million in 
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the first generation, but a hundred million when you take all the 
succeeding generations into account. 

Mr. Batwan. In Dr, Muller’s article in the Saturday Review, of 
the most recent Saturday Review, he is concerned about a report in 
one of the issues of the Office of Naval Research in which they de- 
scribe the damage to the natives of Rongelap, the island there, and 
then they conclude with a statement that to this day not one of the 
islanders has died. What kind of satisfaction that the damage was 
not that great? I take it that your concern lies more than to the 
degree that people will survive and at least live out the next 2 or 3 
years of their lives in spite of radiation damage. 

Dr. Guass. That’s right. The genetic damage has to be taken into 
consideration as well as the damage to the person who is exposed 
directly. I am happy to say that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
going to look into the matter of the genetic damage to these Marshall 
Islanders. Of course, it will take a long time to do a study like that, 
because you have to wait for the babies; and while some babies have 
been born to those exposed individuals there, the study can’t be com- 
plete until these survivors have produced all the babies they are 
going to produce and even then you will have only the first generation, 
and not the succeeding ones. 

Mr. Ho ttrtexp. To the extent, then, that there is implied any com- 
fort that the damage was not as bad as it might have been anticipated 
by the Navy, you yourself are not as comfortable about the damage 
that may have resulted there, or that people happen to be alive 3 
or 4 years after that particular exposure. 

Dr. Guass. Iam certainly not very comfortable about it. 

If the average exposure of those Marshallese was of the order, let 
us say, of 100 roentgen units, then according to these same estimates 
of our committee there should be about 1 detectable harmful mutation 
for every 2 babies born to that group. That does not mean those 
would all be detectable in the first generation. If you had, let us say, 
born to that group of islanders a hundred babies, you might expect 50 
of them to carry a damaging mutation, and perhaps 5 of those should 
show some detectable signs of that in some shortening of life or in 
some loss of fertility or some kind of obvious defect in the first 
generation. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I would like to place in the record at this time this 
list of cities and the projected number of bombs for each city under 
the assumptions of Operation Alert, 1956. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


(UNITED STATES FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATON ) 


OPERATION ALERT 1956—FEBRUARY 17, 1956 


WEAPONS DATA, BY LOCATION 


The data on which casualties and damages will be based in each city (number 
of weapons, yield, and type of burst) are listed below. The assumed casualty 
figures, by location, will be furnished as a supplement to this appendix on or 
about March 15, 1956. 

After receipt of the casualty figures, the only element which will remain un- 
known until the moment the assumed bombs fall is the exact location of each 
ground zero. General planning for each area will not be affected, but the con- 
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duct of the plans must be adjustable to whatever ground zero is fixed by the 
burst itself. The regional offices of FCDA will furnish ground zero to the State 
offices and to other installations that may be affected, in sealed and timed en- 
velopes, to be given to the director of each area nominated for attack not later 
than 2 weeks before the exercise date. The director will not open the envelope 
until the time specified for the bomb burst. 

For advance planning, the casualty figures will assume a daytime population 
which did not evacuate. For each city they represent the effect at the end of 
the first 24 hours after attack. Where evacuation is simulated (or actually 
tested), the Civil Defense Director will reduce these figures accordingly. 


| 


Number of | >. 
wengess Yield Type of burst 


| 


Region I: 


Binghamton, N. Y----.--.---- 
Bridgeport, Conn_- 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Hartford, Conn_- 
New Britain and Bristol, Conn_. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York City and Northeast New Jersey | 


(New York-New Jersey). 


Rochester, N. Y 

Springfield and Holyoke (Connecticut- 
Massachusetts). 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 


Waterbury, Conn-- 
Worcester, Mass 
Pittsfield, Mass 


Region IT: 
Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton (New | 


Jersey and Pennsylvania). 
Baltimore, Md 
Canton, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lancaster, Pa 


Neer, Portsmouth, and Newport News, | 
Ta. 


Philadelphia (Pennsylvania-New Jersey) - --| 


Washington (District of Columbia-Mary- 
land-Virginia). 


Wheeling and Steubenville (Ohio-West 
Virginia). 

Wilkes-Barre and Hazelton, Pa 

York, 


Frankfort, Ky 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Johnstown, Pa 


Region III: 


Knoxville, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn. (Columbus, Miss.)......-- 


ig wax 


Savanna River, Ga 





100-kiloton ____.__- 
20-kiloton __._.._- 
1 100-kiloton 
1-megaton 
100-kiloton 

1 20-kiloton_- 

1 20-kiloton 


| 1 20-kiloton- 


1 20-kiloton. 
1 20-kiloton _ 
1 1-megaton_-__ 


| 1 1-megaton-_- oe 


1 1-megaton.__._..._. 
1 1-megaton ___ 

1 5-megaton 
20-kiloton 

20-kiloton 


20-kiloton 
1 20-kiloton 


| 1 100-kiloton_. 
| 1 20-kiloton.- 
| 1 20-kiloton _- 


100-kiloton 
100-kiloton 


| 20-kiloton 


1 100-kiloton 


| 1 100-kiloton 


1 100-kiloton 


| 1-megaton 


100-kiloton 
1-megaton_ 
100-kiloton 
1 1-megaton 
1 1-megaton 
1 100-kiloton 
1 1-megaton 
1 100-kiloton 
1 1-megaton 
1 1-megaton 
100-kiloton 
1 1-megaton 
1 5-megaton 
1 1-megaton 
1 100-kiloton 
1 20-kiloton 
1 20-kiloton 
1 5-megaton 





| 1 20-kiloton............ 
FS sae dens andil 


20-kiloton 

100-kiloton 

1 20-kiloton.........-. 
1 20-kiloton 

20-kiloton 

100-kiloton 

20-kiloton 


100-kiloton 

1 20-kiloton 
1 20-kiloton 
| 1 20-kiloton 
1 20-kiloton- 
| 1-megaton.. 








Surface 


Do. 
Do. 
Air. 
Surface. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Air. 


| Surface. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Air. 
Surface. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Air. 
Do. 
Surface. 





Region IV: 


Region V: 


Region VII: 
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City 


Region III—Continued 
Tallah 


Panama Canal Zone 
Chicago, Il 
ae Ill.; Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island, 


Fort Wayne, (phere a tr pan wa ap 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
TT Bi cinnciinn an cnbsinbontn atinesaion 


South Bend, Ind 
Springfield, Ill........-.-- 
St. Joseph, Mo 


oe eet by EE 
Houston, Tex...--.----- 


New Orleans, La_---- 


Be 000, TRE nce o nna : 

Roswell, N. Mex. ....---- 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Los Alamos, N. Me 

EE, FAs BO oo sce wcctcenngesanccsch 
I Tins sincinccnnnn gecoun minima picienis 
Waco, Tex 


Denver, Colo 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn 
Wichita, Kans 


Rapid City, 8. Dak 
Omaha, Nebr 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Portland (Oregon-W ashington) 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif-.- 


Seattle, Wash 


Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii- 


Spokane, Wash 
Tucson, Ariz. _-_- 
Hanford, Wash 
Ontario, Calif 


100-kiloton 
100-kiloton 


1 5-megaton 
1 5-megaton 
100-kiloton_ - 


1-megaton..-_--.-- 
100-kiloton. -...-- 
1 100-kiloton 

1 100-kiloton 
100-kiloton. - - 
100-kiloton 
20-kiloton 


ee 
1 20-kiloton 


20-kiloton : 
Se deca caese 
100-kiloton 
100-kiloton 
100-kiloton - - -.--. 
1-megaton..-_--- 
1-megaton... 
1l-megaton._. 
1-megaton... 
1-megaton..- 
20-kiloton 
20-kiloton 


100-kiloton 


1 5-megaton 

1 100-kiloton.__. 
1 1-megaton... 
100-kiloton. -.- 
1-megaton... .- 
1 1-megaton..- 


1 20-kiloton.. 
1 20-kiloton_- 

| 1 1-megaton__. 
1 100 kiloton.-- 
| 1 20 kiloton 

1 20 kiloton__-- 
1 20 kil ton 

| 1160 kiG0m..........- 
1 100 kiloton. 

1 megaton....- 
1 megaton... 

1 megaton... 
20 kiloton... 

| 20 kil ton 


Air. 


: Air. 





Type of burst 


Air. 
Surface (missile). 
Do. 


Air. 
Surface. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Air. 

Do. 
Surface. 

Do 
Air. 


Air 


| Surface. 


Do. 


Surface. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Air ante, 
0 


Surface. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Juneau, Alaska 
Anchorage, Alaska | 100 kiloton 


i 








Mr. Houirrevp. Assuming that this type of a mass attack should 
occur upon our cities, in our present position of unpreparedness—and 
I speak of unpreparedness now from the standpoint of the lack of 
knowledge of our people as to what to do in case of an attack of this 
kind and the deficiency in shelter which is in existence at this time, 
proper shelter for these people, would it be resonable to suppose that 
there would be millions of casualties to people who are exposed to the 
thermal effect and the blast effect and the radiation effect! 


Dr. Grass. Yes, I certainly think so. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. You know we have 67 million people living in 33 of 
our largest cities and these would be of course target cities. 

Getting back to the point you spoke of a minute ago in regard to 
the evacuation of masses of people into the open countryside, on the 
roads or the fields or even in normal types of shelter, such as barns 
and warehouses and residences, and so forth, would there not be a 
tremendous casualty from exposure to radiation among these evac- 
uated people ? 

Dr. Guass. Undoubtedly. The fallout isn’t going to take place im- 
mediately. It extends over a period of days, weeks, even months and 
years. And evacuation to some other place where there is also going 
to be heavily increased fallout is not going to help. Unless one could 
find places where there was a guaranty that there would be no fallout, 
evacuation really wouldn’t help. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. In your opinion, then, is that underground shelter 
with adequate shielding would be necessary to protect these people 
from radioactive fallout. 

Dr. Grass. Yes, it would have to be of the type of shelter that could 
be utilized as living quarters for some time, becaues it is not going to 
do any good to shelter people for 24 hours and then bring them up 
aboveground where the fallout is still taking place. 

Mr. Hortrre. It might be necessary for them to remain in shelter 
for a period of possibly 2 or 3 weeks. 

Dr. Giass. I would say so. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Before they could be taken to aboveground areas 
that were not contaminated. 

Dr. Gass. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Are you familiar with Dr. Tuve’s testimony before 
this committee ? 

Dr. Grass. No, I am afraid I have not had a chance to read it? 

Mr. Hortrretp. You know that he is part of the National Research 
Council I believe ? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Horirteip. And is adviser to FCDA, is one of the advisers to 
FCDA, you are aware of that I guess. 

Dr. Grass. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, on that point there, I think since we 
have had Dr. Tuve’s statement on this, might it not be desirable if 
after Dr. Glass has had a chance to look at it, he could give us a 
statement. We had asked other scientists on this committee to give 
us a statement on it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We have solicited by letter an evaluation of Dr. 
Tuve’s testimony from other members of the National Research Coun- 
cil and have had letters from most of them in regard to his testimony. 
And if you do get a chance to read that and would supply us with a 
letter as to your evaluation of the validity of his testimony or the 
worth of his testimony, we would appreciate having it. 

j ye Gass. Yes, so far as my competence goes, I would be glad to 
o that. 

Mr. Batwan. At least the relationship and experience and the 
things that his National Research Council Committee was working on. 

Mr. Hottrretp. There’s one point I believe we should clear up, Dr. 
Glass. I think it is cleared up in the report, but will you give the 
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formula of allowable roentgens which you give in the report for human 
beings between the age of conception and 30 years and 40 years and so 
forth and the relation to what they would normally be exposed to in a 
lifetime from X-ray machines and normal radioactivity that is in the 
atmosphere and the radioactivity which is added to the atmosphere 
by the test of weapons. 

Dr. Guass. Yes. The values with which the committee worked in 
making its recommendations were prepared for the Genetics Commit- 
tee by two physicists, Dr. John S. Laughlin of the Sloan Kettering 
Institute and Dr. Ira Pullman of the Nuclear Development Corpora- 
tion of America. 

They took all the available data from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other sources and examined it very carefully and very critical- 
ly. Certainly a great many more studies need to be done to determine 
both rates of fallout and also amounts of exposure of individuals of 
the general population to medical and dental X-rays and other sources 
in the environment. 

But what we are dealing with genetically is the reproductive life- 
time dose, that is, the total dose received from conception of an indivi- 
dual to the conception of the child; and since each individual usually 
would produce several children we take the middle child, or the 
average age at which the children are produced, as the end of that re- 
productive lifetime. It comes out about 30 years of age. 

Mr. Houirreip. About 50 percent of the children are born to people 
30 years or younger and the other 50 percent most of them from the 
ages of 30 to 40 and a few later. 

Dr. Guass. By age 40, 95 percent have been produced. 

This reproductive lifetime exposure to the gonads should not exceed 
10 roentgen units to the average of the population as a whole, according 
to the recommendation of the Genetics Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Hottrreip. That percent exposure or accumulative ? 

Dr. Grass. That is accumulative. That is to say, the total dose over 
the whole 30 years should not add up to more than 10 roentgen units. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. If it does add up to more than that, there will be 
an increase in mutations. 

Dr. Guass. Even with less than that there will be an increase in 
mutations. Any amount of radiation will produce mutations, This is 
just a figure that we think will not be too harmful so far as our judg- 
ment goes now and will still permit the development of nuclear energy 
and the safeguarding of our national security, which repends upon a 
further knowledge of these problems from tests, and so forth. 

Mr. Batwan. Isn’t that at a lower rate than that established by the 
AEC as being a maximum permissible dosage ? 

Dr. Grass. That is a different thing. The maximum permissible 
lose established by the AEC was the dose for workers exposed in 
atomic energy installations. They run a much greater risk of exposure 
and that also involves a very much smaller number of individuals. 
What we are concerned with genetically is the whole population and 
the amount that on the average the whole population gets. 

That dose has to be lower than what a few individuals in particu- 
larly hazardous occupations are likely to get. 
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Mr. Houtrretp. But it is true that those people in those particularly 
hazardous occupations that do get a larger dose of radioactivity 
run the individual hazard of increased mutations to their offspring 
down through the generations, is that not so ? 

Dr. Guass. Exactly. That is why we made two recommendations, 
one for the general population in its entirety and another for the 
individual person. 

We said the individual ought to not be permitted to get more than 
50 roentgens through age 30 and another 50 by age 40. This sets an 
individual limit rather lower than the present permissible dose for 
indvidiuals who are working in atomic energy installations, but it 
is not, I think, an impracticable limit. Most of the individuals, 90 
percent or more who are working at Oakridge and Hanford and at 
similar installations are well under that limit at the present time. 

Additional precautions, together with the use in particularly hazard- 
ous occupations or duties of individuals who are past the reproductive 
age or who are unable to produce for other reasons would enable, I 
think, the new limits to be maintained even in the atomic-energy 
installations. 

Well, this 10-roentgen limit that we recommend is a maximum for 


the total population and is approximately double the background 


radiation, which, at least at present, is inescapable. It is in nature. 
it is in the cosmic rays, it is in the rocks, it is in the food we eat and 
soon. 

About 4.3 roentgens for a liftime dose is what everybody is getting, 
and probably always has gotten, from the background. 


Mr. Houitrretp. How much was that ? 

Dr. Guass. Four and three-tenths roentgens. This varies from 
place to place. Because cosmic rays increase with altitude—the atmos- 
phere screens them out—it is estimated to be about 5.5 roentgens per 
reproductive lifetime at Denver, and it would probably be even more 
at places of still greater altitude. 

0, roughly speaking, 5 roentgens per reproductive lifetime is about 
the background radiation; and the amount we are proposing as an 
upper limit for the entire population is just double the background. 

Mr. Horirmip. What would be the average amount of roentgens 
that a person would get in a body fluoroscope examination ? 

Dr. Grass. About 2 roentgens, I think, is the average dose to the 
reproduction organs. 

Mr. Houirrevp. So if a person had very many of those, he would 
rapidly accumulate the tolerance which you mentioned? 

Dr. Guass. Yes; although this 10-roentgen limit is for the average, 
for the whole population, not for the individual. For the individual 
we set it at 50 roentgens by age 30, and 50 more by age 40, so as to 
give a little more leeway for people who just have to have this kind 
of thing. But for every person who gets more than the average there 
must be some who get less than the average, or otherwise you don’t 
maintain the average. 

Mr. Houtrietp. How many roentgens would you get with a chest 
X-ray? ‘ 

Dr. Guass. The dose to the reproductive organs is estimated to be 
only one-thousandth of a roentgen. 
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Mr. Hotirrevp. Here, on page 4, in the third paragraph you say: 


The roentgen is a unit of radiation. To give an idea of its value, the average 
dental X-ray delivers 5 roentgens to the patients jaw, but only five one-thou- 
sandths of a roentgen of stray radiation to more remote parts of the body such 
as the gonads. 

It is also estimated that a dose of 10 roentgens to every person in the United 
States would cause something on the order of 5 million mutant genes which 
would then be a part of a population’s inheritance pool. This figure is subject 
to considerable uncertainty. 


Down below there you have the scale to which I referred. You say: 


At present the United States population is exposed to radiation from (a) 
the natural background, (0) medical and dental X-rays, (c) fallout from 
atomic weapons testing. The 30-year dose to the gonads received by the average 
person from each of these sources is estimated as follows: 

(a) background—about 4.3 roentgens. 

(0) X-rays and fluoroscopy—about 3 roentgens. 

(c) weapons tests—if continued at the rate of the past 5 years would give a 
probable 30-year dose of about 0.1 roentgen. This figure may be off by a factor 
of 5, i. e., the possible range is from 0.02 to 0.5 roentgen. If tests were con- 
ducted at the rate of the 2 most active years (1953 and 1955) the 30-year dose 
would be about twice as great as that just stated. 

So you have in your table there the probability of about 714 roent- 
gens being received by the average person now from X-rays, back- 
ground, and weapons tests. 

Dr. Guass. Yes, but when we set the 10 roentgen limit for the gen- 
eral population, that does not include the background. It is the 10 
roentgens over and above the background, 10 roentgens from artifi- 
cial sources. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. So your total would be actually 15 roentgens in- 
cluding the 4.3 roentgens of background. 

Dr. Guass. As a maximum. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Yes. So when you speak of 10 roentgens you mean 
from sources other than the natural background ? 

Dr. Guass. That’s right. . 

Mr. Houtrtezp. I see. 

Dr. Guass. The difference between the genetic damage done from 
chest X-rays and dental X-rays on the one hand and fluoroscopy, on 
the other, is simply that in the case of a dental X-ray you get a fairly 
large number of roentgen units but it is applied up here to the jaws 
and very little gets down to the gonads—only what leaks out from 
the spreading of the beam. 

Whereas with a fluoroscope the whole abdominal region is involved 
and the gonads, that is, the reproductive organs, necessarily get a 
fairly heavy part of that dose. 

The same thing is true of these shoe machines to which you have 
referred several times. These are ordinarily very poorly shielded 
and the beam of X-rays comes up from below and spreads out as a 
cone. It is fairly sharply focused, at the foot-level and it keeps on 
spreading out as it goes up. The person who has his feet in the 
machine is getting sprayed with X-rays over almost the entire body. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Isn’t it true that this is used mostly on children ? 

Dr. Guass. Yes. 

Mr. Horirretp. And that they are more susceptible to radiation 
effects than adults? 

Dr. Grass. As far as the genetic effect is concerned, no. 
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Mr. Hottrrevp. There is no difference? 

Dr. Guass. There would be no difference. 

Mr. Houirtevp. But the very fact that they are of shorter stature 
would mean they would get an increased dose in comparison to an 
adult ? 

Dr. Grass. That is quite true. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You look rather dimly on that type of exposure. 

Dr. Guass. I am afraid it seems unnecessary. That is, the thing 
that impressed our committee the more we studied these matters was 
the rather large amount of the 10 roentgen allowable dose which we are 
recommending, that is at present already consumed by medical and 
dental and similar uses of X-rays. 

There has been a great deal of concern, even excitement and hys- 
teria, about the effects of fallout on the heredity of the world popula- 
tion, but as far as American citizens are concerned, it would appear 
that the amount of radiation the average person is getting or that the 
genes of the population as a whole are getting from X-rays used med- 
ically and dentally is at least 6 times and maybe many more times 
larger than the amount we are getting from the accumulated fallout 
at the present rates of test explosions. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think we should call attention in the record at this 
point to the TNT equivalent energy release in the last 10 years which 
has increased many thousandfold as a result of these larger weapons 
that are tested now in comparison to the 20 kiloton weapons that were 
tested at Bikini, for instance, and therefore there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of radioactivity that is being re- 
leased. If that increase should continue in the next 10 years in the same 
mathematical proportions we would be entering a period of danger. 

Dr. Grass. That’s right. We might reach a point where the ex- 
posure from fallout would even equal that from medical sources. 

Mr. Ho.irtep. Isn’t it true that there is a greatly increased use of 
radioactive isotopes now by industry in the detection of flaws in 
steel for instance? In the detection of different materials flowing 
through pipelines, in the measurement of the thickness of textiles and 
papers, in the manufacturing machines of those elements, and there- 
fore as the increased industrial use of radioactive material occurs, 
there is going to be an increase in the incidence of radiation. 

Is that true ? 

_ Dr. Gass. That is quite true. Even from such things as the lum- 
inous dials of watches, such as a wristwatch with a luminous dial, 
because a good deal of the time it happens to be close to the region of the 
gonads, over a 30-year reproductive lifetime, it would deliver a fairly 
sizable dose to the gonads and a pocketwatch which is worn even closer 
to the gonads (0.03r); and permanently in position would deliver 
about a tenth of a roentgen. This is roughly equal to the fallout ex- 
posure at the present rate. 

Mr. Houtrtep. I think one of the reasons why this study of yours 
is so valuable is that that brings these facts together in one document 
and on the basis of reading your report, it would seem to me wise that 
an increased attention should be given to the effects of peacetime radi- 
ation, the problem of the increased number of atomic reactors and the 
disposal of wastes—the Joint Atomic Energy Committee of which I 
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am a member has that under consideration and it will present a great 
problem. ! 

Dr. Grass. There is no doubt about that. If this 10 roentgen maxi- 
mum dose for the general population is accepted, you have to include 
the exposure that will result from nuclear reactors and waste gases 
and the fission products that have to be disposed of as wastes—you 
have to squeeze all that into that 10 roentgens, and it is already be- 
gining to get uncomfortably tight. 

Mr. Houirtevw. And of course again we emphasize that this is peace- 
time computations of roentgens which are received by the human 
body and that a mass attack of nuclear weapons such as is envisaged 
in Operation Alert of 1955 or in 1956 would be a great tragedy to the 
human race, to those who survive as well as to the millions who would 
perish from the immediate effects of it; is that not true? 

Dr. Grass. This is very important to keep in mind. 

Mr. Ho.irrep. We will receive this summary that you have pre- 
sented to us this morning as part of our record with the correction then 
in that one place that you have noted, Dr. Glass. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE BIoLocicAL Errects oF ATOMIC RADIATION 
A Report to the Public From a Study by the National Academy of Sciences 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, Washington, 1956 


PART I. INTRODUCTION 


Whenever atomic energy is released, there are released with it certain invisable 
but powerful radiations. It has been known for many years that when these 
radiations strike living things they cause important changes that are often 
harmful. It is also known that the changes may not be limited to the plant or 
animal which receives the radiation, but may be passed on to succeeding genera- 
tions. However, the details of the action, how much radiation will produce a 
given result, how much can be done to counteract the deleterious effects, these 
are largely unsolved problems. 

There has always been some radiation in the environment. Radium and other 
radioactive elements in the ground together with cosmic rays from outer space 
produce a natural “background” over all parts of the earth. However, as atomic 
activity is stepped up throughout the world, the amount of radiation in our 
surroundings may be substantially increased. This could have profound effects 
on all forms of life. But there has been disturbingly little information about 
just what the effects may be. 

In 1955 Detlev W. Bronk, president of the National Academy of Sciences, 
appointed a group of scientists to investigate the effects of high-energy radiation 
on living things. Funds were provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The study is divided into six parts, each assigned to a separate committee. 
The areas under consideration are (1) genetics, (2) pathology, (3) agriculture 
and food supplies, (4) meteorology, (5) oceanography and fisheries and (6) 
disposal of radioactive wastes. A list of the membership of each committee 
appears at the end of this report. 

The scientists have now sifted the present knowledge in the field, and have 
marked out the areas in which further research is most needed. Their study will 
be a continuing one since many of the problems involve basic scientific questions 
which will take many years to answer. Also, new questions may be expected to 
arise as the uses of atomic energy expand, 

The present report summarizes the findings to date. Tt is intended for the lay 
reader and extracts from the more detailed reports being published at the same 
time those aspects which are of most general interest. The purpose is (1) to 
tell the citizen what science has learned thus far about the potential effects of 
atomic radiation on himself and his progeny, and on the race as a whole; (2) 
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to give him such information as scientists can now provide to help him participate 
more intelligently in making necessary public decisions about atomic energy. 

It should be emphasized that he will find here only scientific data. Most of the 
decisions he will be faced with involve ethical, political, economic or military 
questions as well. These can be more usefully debated, however, against an 
adequate technical background. 

Behind any discussion of radiation must necessarily loom the specter of full- 
scale atomic war. That a single thermonuclear weapon can cause severe radia- 
tion damage hundreds of miles beyond its area of immediate devastation is all 
too well known. That enough such weapons exploded in an all-out war might 
render the entire earth, or large parts of it, uninhabitable, is at least con- 
ceivable. 

The actual results would depend on the number, the types, and the location of 
the explosions that actually took place. There has been comparatively little 
attempt in the study thus far to estimate the possible courses of atomic warfare 
or to assess the biological consequences. The present emphasis has been on 
peaceful development. 

It may be pointed out, however, that so far as radiation is concerned the two 
aspects are not entirely unrelated. In the first place, when a worldwide atomic 
power industry becomes fully developed, its accumulated waste products might 
represent more radiation than would be released in an atomic war. Of course, 
this radiation will be imprisoned, not broadcast. But the point underscores the 
magnitude of the coming problem. 

Secondly, it becomes clear in this report that even very low levels of radiation 
can have serious biological effects. In several instances the size of the effect 
turns out to depend directly on the amounts of radiation. Thus, many of the 
disastrous consequences of atomic war are clearly implied in this investigation of 
peacetime problems. 


PART II. BRIEF DIGEST OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is generally agreed that, in the peacetime development of atomic energy, 
man has been lucky. He has been dealing with an enormous new force whose 
potential effects he has only dimly understood. Thus far, except for some tragic 
accidents affecting small numbers of people, the biological damage from peace- 
time activities (including the testing of atomic weapons) has been essentially 
negligible. Furthermore, it appears that radiation problems, if they are met 
intelligently and vigilantly, need not stand in the way of the large-scale develop- 
ment of atomic energy. The continuing need for intelligence and vigilance 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, however. 

The problems of radiation fali naturally into two main classes: (1) the effects 
on human beings; (2) the various ways in which radiation can reach human 
beings through the environment. 


Effects on humans 


The inheritance mechanism is by far the most sensitive to radiation of any 
biological system. 

Any radiation which reaches the reproductive cells causes mutations (changes 
in the material governing heredity) that are passed on to succeeding generations. 

Human gene mutations which produce observable effects are believed to be 
universally harmful. 

Everyone is subjected to the natural background radiation which causes an 
unavoidable quantity of so-called spontaneous mutations. Anything that adds 
radiation to this naturally occurring background rate causes further mutations, 
and is genetically harmful. 

There is not minimum amount of radiation which must be exceeded before 
mutations occur. Any amount, however small, that reaches the reproductive 
cells can cause a correspondingly small number of mutations. The more radia- 
tion, the more mutations. 

The harm is cumulative. The genetic damage done by radiation builds up as 
the radiation is received, and depends on the total accumulated gonad dose 
ne by people from their own conception to the conception of their last 
child. 

So far as individuals are concerned, not all mutant genes or combinations of 
mutant genes are equally harmful. A few may cause very serious handicaps, 
many others may produce much smaller harm, or even no apparent damage. 
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But from the point of view of the total and eventual damage to the entire 
population, every mutation causes roughly the same amount of harm. This is 
because mutant genes can only disappear when the inheritance line in which 
they are carried dies out. In cases of severe and obvious damage this may 
happen in the first generation; in other cases it may require hundreds of gen- 
erations. 

Thus, for the general population, and in the long run, a little radiation to a 
lot of people is as harmful as a lot of radiation to a few, since the total number 
of mutant genes can be the same in the two cases. 

It is difficult to arrive at a figure showing how much genetic harm radiation 
can do. One measure is the amount of radiation, above the natural background, 
which would produce as many mutations again as occur spontaneously. It is 
estimated that this amount is 30 to 80 roentgens. 

(The roentgen is a unit of radiation. To give an idea of its value, the average 
dental X-ray delivers five roentgens to the patient’s jaw, but only five-thou- 
sandths of a roentgen of stray radiation to more remote parts of the body such as 
the gonads. ) 

It is also estimated that a dose of 10 roentgens to every person in the United 
States would cause something on the order of 5 million mutant genes which 
would then be a part of the population’s inheritance pool. This figure is subject 
to considerable uncertainty. 

At present the United States population is exposed to radiation from (a) the 
natural background, (b) medical aad dental X-rays, (c) fallout from atomic 
weapons testing. The 30-year does to the gonads received by the average person 
from each of these sources is estimated as follows: 


(a) background—about 4.3 roentgens. 

(b) X-rays and fluoroscopy—-about 3 roentgens. 

(c) weapons tests if continued at the rate of the past 5 years would give 
a probable 30-year dose of about 0.1 roentgens. This figure may be off by 
a factor of 5, i. e., the possible range is from 0.02 to 0.5 roentgents. If tests 
were conducted at the rate of the 2 most active years (1953 and 1955) the 
80-year does would be about twice as great as that just stated. 


If the exposure of the general population to radiation is limited to levels which 
the genetics committee believes reasonable (see recommendatoions at the end of 
this part), there should be practically no pathological effects in the persons 
receiving the radiation. 

Larger exposures (say 100 roentgens and up) of the whole body or a large part 
of it are generally harmful when received in a single dose. (Much higher doses 
may, however, be safely and usefully delivered to limited portions of the body 
under the controlled conditions of medical treatment.) Very little is now known 
ahout how to treat the pathological effects of radiation or how to protect the 
body against them in the first place. Much research is needed in these fields. 

One of the effects is a shortening of life. This seems to involve some general- 
ized action. Irradiated individuals may age faster than normally even if they 
do not develop specific radiation-induced diseases like lenkemia. It has not been 
shown that exposures small enough to be genetically tolerable have this effect. 
Furthermore, the permissible exposure levels that have been established for 
persons working with radiation appear to be within the limits of safety. How- 
ever, it is not yet known what minimum dose, if any, would be necessary to 
produce a statistically noticeable reduction of life span when very large numbers 
of people are concerned. 


Environment and food supply 


Radiation in the general environment has not yet become a serious problem 
In a few decades, however, radioactive waste products from atomic powerplants 
will represent an enormous potential source of contamination. How much of 
this radioactivity will actually reach the population depends on how successfully 
it ean be kept out of the great network—ocean and air currents, food and water 
supplies—which connect man to his surroundings. 

At present test explosions of atomic weapons are the only significant source 
of radiation in the general environment, above the natural background. 

Meterologists have found no evidence that atomic explosions have changed the 
weather or climate. Nor do they believe that continued weapons tests, at the 
same rate and in the same areas as in the past, would have such an effect. 

Radiation from explosions passes into the atmosphere and much of it eventually 
returns to the ground as fallout. 
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Fallous divides into three classes: (1) Close-in—material that comes down 
within a few hundred miles of the explosion and within 10 to 20 hours; (2) 
intermediate—material that descends in a few weeks after the explosion; (3) 
delayed—material that remains in the air for months or years. 

Close-in fallout from test explosions affects only restricted, uninhabited 
regions. 

Intermediate fallout would descend very slowly if it were pulled down only 
by gravity. It is mostly washed out of the air by rain and snow. It spreads 
over large parts of the earth, but its effect over a small area may be accentuated 
if there is heavy precipitation while the radioactive cloud is overhead. 

Delayed fallout is stored for long periods in the stratosphere. Meteorologists 
know very little about the interchange of air between the stratosphere and lower 
layers, so they cannot predict exactly how long the material will stay up, or 
where it is likely to descend. 

At this point the oceans are not receiving any significant quantities of radio- 
active material. But eventually they will undoubtedly be used as a repository 
for some of the radioactive waste products of atomic powerplants. 

Before this can safely begin on a large scale, much research is needed to de- 
termine the mixing rates between various parts of the seas. Materials de- 
posited in some of the deep parts of the ocean may remain there 100 years or 
more, so that most of their radioactivity would be gone before they reach surface 
water. On the other hand, material dumped into coastal and other surface 
waters would directly affect marine life and, within a few years, would con- 
taminate all parts of the world because of the relatively rapid circulation of 
surface layers. 

Radioactive tracers can be used to chart ocean and air currents and to study 
the interrelationships of marine animals. Many important experiments in these 
fields will be possible only within the next 10 or 20 years. Increasing radioactive 
contamination of the sea and atmosphere will make it impossible after that to 
detect the tracers against the heightened background. 

Radiation from fallous inevitably contaminates man’s food supply. Radio- 
active elements in the soil are taken up and concentrated by plants. The plants 
may be eaten by humans, or by animals which in turn serve as human food. 
hich At present the contamination is negligible. But the maximum tolerable 
id of level is not known. There is not nearly enough information about the long- 
sons term biological effects on man or animals from eating radiation-contaminated 
food. Research in this area is urgently needed. 

part Probably the most important potential food contaminant is strontium 90— 
loses a radioactive element that concentrates in bone tissue. Already, detectable 
body although biologically insignificant traces of it have turned up in milk supplies 
10Wwn thousands of miles from the site of atomic explosions. 

t the Food from the oceans is also subject to radioactive contamination. Marine 
plants and animals extract and concentrate various radioactive elements that 
.eral- get into sea water. The concentration is cumulative, increasing as it proceeds 
they up the chain from microscopic plankton to edible fish. 

been Property used radiation can enhance man’s fvod supply rather than damage 
ffect. it. Radiation techniques have already opened important new fields in agricul- 
1 for tural research and will undoubtedly become increasingly valuable. No drastic 
How- change in agricultural production appears imminent, however. 

ry to Tracer studies will help us understand basic metabolic proceses in plants and 
mbers a They will also be applied to practical problems such as the use of 
ertilizers. 

Mutation rates in plants are being artificially speeded up with radiation in the 
hope of producing new and superior strains. Thus far, only a few new economic 
yblem varieties have been found, but the method is promising. The use of radiation 
plants to sterilize packaged food may have dramatic impact on food technology by 
ich of reducing the need for refrigeration and extending the shelf-life of many products. 
sfully Holding radiation to a tolerable worldwide level will require adequate methods 
water for disposing of, or, rather, for containing radioactive wastes from power reactors. 
Some of these wastes will remain dangerously radioactive for centuries. 
source Research has indicated some apparently feasible systems for controlled dis- 
posal, but none is yet at the point of economic operating reality. 

ed the The major problem in routine disposal is what to do with the wastes resulting 
at the from the processing of reactor fuel. The wastes from normal operations of 
aaitas reactors themselves can be more easily handled. 
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A second major problem is to anticipate the accidents that will inevitably occur 
and to set up safety standards which will insure that they do not become catas- 
trophes. 

Considered in this light, it appears feasible to use nuclear reactors in central 
station powerplants and in naval vessels. 


Recommendations 


In the light of these findings the study committees have made a number of 
recommendations. Those of the genetics committee apply most directly to all 
of us. They are: 

(1) Records should be kept for every individual, showing his total accumulated 
lifetime exposure to radiation. 

(11) The medical use of X-rays should be reduced as much as is consistent 
with medical necessity. 

(III) The average exposure of the population’s reproductive cells to radiation 
above the natural background should be limited to 10 roentgens from conception 
to age 30. 

(IV) The 10 roentgen limit should be reconsidered periodically with a view 
to keeping the reproductive cell exposure at the lowest practicable level. 

(V) Individual persons should not receive a total accumulated dose to the 
reproductive cells of more than 50 roentgens up to age 30 years, and not more than 
50 roentgens additional up to age 40. (About half of all United States children 
are born to parents under 30, nine-tenths to parents under 40.) 

Other recommendations of general interest are: 

(VI) Techniques for monitoring worldwide fallout should be further improved. 

(VIL) Measurements of the storage of radiation in the stratosphere should be 
continued and extended. 

(VIII) A national agency should control and keep records of all dumping of 
radioactive material in the ocean. 

(TX) An international body should set up safe standards for the marine and 
air disposal of radioactive materials as soon as possible, based on current knowl- 
edge. 

(X) Research in marine disposal should be carried out on a cooperative inter- 
national basis. 

(XI) Until advances in reactor technology substantially reduce potential 
hazards buildings that house reactors located near populated areas should be 
sealed against the release of radioactive materials in the event of accident. 

(XII) Research should be continued and accelerated, particularly in the fields 
of: 

Fundamental genetics, mammalian genetics, human and population genetics. 
Pathological effects of radiation. 

Mixing between various parts of the atmosphere. 

Mixing between various parts of the oceans. 

The role of plants and animals, both on land and in the oceans, in concentrating 
radioactive materials. 

The tolerable levels of radioactivity in human and animal food. 

Geophysical and geochemical aspects of the ultimate disposal of radioctive 
wastes. 

Selection of biologically suitable sites for various atomic facilities. 

Safety devices for the control of accidental power surges in reactors. 


PART III. THE NATURE OF RADIATION 


Broadly speaking, radiation is a way in which energy moves from one place 
to another. Thus, the energy released when a stone is dropped into water radi- 
ates away in circular waves. Sound energy radiates from a speaker’s mouth 
to a listener’s ear; light and heat energy radiate from the sun to the earth. 
Electrons, radiating from a hot wire, provide the energy that forms the picture 
in a television set. In the first four examples the radiation consists of waves- 
water waves, sound waves, light waves, heat waves. In the last, the radiation 
is a stream of minute particles. 

Here we are concerned with atomic radiation. It also transports energy. 
carrying it away from overenergetic atoms. X-rays, the most familiar example. 
are waves, like light waves, only very much shorter. To give some idea of the 
scale, a water wave or a sound wave may be inches or feet long; a light wave 
is about a hundred thousandths of an inch long; a medium-short X-ray, about 
a billionth of an inch. Another group of atomic radiations, called gamma rays, 
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are like X-rays, but are usually still shorter. Their wave length goes down to 
about a 10-billionth of an inch. 

One of the major discoveries of modern physics is that the shorter the wave 
length of any wave radiation, the more energy each unit of it carries. Hence, 
X-rays and gamma rays are enormously more energetic than light. They pene- 
trate much farther into all kinds of matter, and they produce much larger effects. 

In addition to waves, atoms are now known to radiate a great variety of par- 
ticles. These are all unimaginably tiny (measured in 100-trillionths of an inch), 
unimaginably light, and known to us only indirectly through their effects. Some 
of the more important particles are: 

Electrons.—The lightest particles, carrying a negative electric charge. Radi- 
ation electrons are sometimes called beta rays. 

Protons.—About 2,000 times as heavy as electrons and positively charged. 

Neutrons.—Like protons, but uncharged. 

Alpha particles.—Each one is an assemblage of 2 protons and 2 neutrons. 


What produces radiation? 


Atomic radiation is given off by atoms which have more than the normal 
complement of energy—‘“excited” atoms in the physicists’ phrase. Before de- 
scribing excited atoms, however, we should pause very briefly to recall what an 
atom is. Every atom is composed of a tiny, positievly charged nucleus sur- 
rounded by a cloud or swarm of negative electrons. The nucleus accounts for 
almost all the atom’s weight and is composed of protons and neutrons. 

The number of protons in a nucleus determines the chemical properties of the 
atom; each element has a unique and characteristic number of protons. The 
number of protons and neutrons together determines the weight of the atom. 
Two atoms having the same number of protons but different numbers of neutrons 
are said to be isotopes of the same element. 

How does an atom get “excited”? One way is to be struck by a projectile. 
There is nothing very mysterious about this. If a bullet strikes a metal target, 
energy is added to the target—it is excited. This energy is then radiated away, 
in the form of waves which carry off the noise and heat of impact. There may 
also be particle radiation if the bullet knocks some pieces out of the target. In 
the same way, a bullet of atomic dimensions excites an atom that it strikes. The 
excess energy is radiated away in the form of waves (X-rays, gamma rays), par- 
ticles (fragments from the target atoms) or both. 

In an X-ray machine, a stream of fast-moving electrons is made to strike a 
metal target. This excites some of the electrons in the atoms of the target. In 
the process of giving off the excess energy thus gained, the atomic electrons send 
out X-rays. 

With the exception of X-rays, the radiation we are interested in comes from 
the nuclei of atoms rather than from their electron clouds. The big atom- 
smashing machines one reads about are simply devices for hurling various 
particles against nuclei. The target nuclei then spew out radiation, including 
gamma rays and a great variety of particles. 

Not all radiation comes from atomic collisions, however. Some atoms are 
naturally excited, and emit radiation spontaneously. These are the atoms 
of radioactive substances such as radium. The nuclei of radioactive atoms 
erupt from time to time, giving off alpha particles, electrons, or gamma rays. 

Since each atom is characterized by the number of particles in its nucleus, 
when a radioactive nucleus throws off a particle the atom changes either into 
another element or into another isotope of its own species. The new nucleus 
may in turn be unstable and emit further radiation. Eventually, after a series 
of transmutations, every radioactive atom ends up as a stable element and stops 
radiating. For example the familiar radioactive elements such as radium and 
uranium end up as lead. 

Different radioactive elements vary greatly in the frequency with which their 
atoms erupt. In some substances eruptions are comparatively rare. The atoms 
are somewhat like popcorn that is just beginning to heat up—only an occasional 
kernel pops. In other substances the atoms “go off” very frequently, like 
popcorn that is fully heated. Those substances in which there are infrequent 
explosions are comparatively weak sources of radiation, since radiation is pro- 
duced by the explosion. On the other hand, these materials have a long life— 
that is, it takes a long time before all their atoms have transmuted themselves 
into other elements. Those in which explosions are frequent radiate strongly 
but have a short life. The time spread here is enormous. Short-lived radio- 
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active substances may exhaust themselves in minutes, seconds, even miilionths 
of a second. Long-lived materials may remain little changed for thousands, 
even millions of years. 

The rate of radioactive decay is uSually measured in “half-life’—the time 
required for half of any amount of radioactive material to transmute itself. 
Thus, if the half-life of a substance is 1 hour, half of any starting amount will 
be gone in an hour, half of what is left will go in the second hour, and so on. 
In 10 half-lives, the amount of any radioactive substance is reduced to one- 
tenth of 1 percent. 

Two important sources of radiation, as we have said, are naturally radioactive 
atoms and atoms made artifically radioactive by bombardment. We also receive 
radiation from the high-energy particles called cosmic rays, which rain on 
the earth from outer space. As the power program expands, however, the 
radiation from these other sources will fade into insignificance compared with 
that from the basic atomic energy process—nuclear fission. 

When certain atomic nuclei, notably those of uranium and plutonium, are 
struck by neutrons, they do not radiate in the usual way. Instead, they split 
into two roughly equal parts and give off a large burst of energy. It is this 
energy that provides the explosive power of an atomic bomb, and that can be 
converted into useful power in an atomic pile. 

Our concern is not with the energy, but with the nuclear fragments that are 
produced—the so-called fission products. The point is that in even the smallest 
bomb, or the most modest experimental nuclear reactor, there are trillions upon 
uncounted trillions of these fragments. The fission products are invariably 
unstable atoms; every one of them is radioactive. They include a wide variety 
of radioactive elements, ranging from very short-lived to very long-lived ones. 
The more bombs that are exploded, the more of these radioactive fragments are 
scattered broadcast over the earth. The more power reactors that go into 
operation, the more radioactive material must be disposed of. The disposal 
problem will arise chiefly when spent fuel from reactors is processed; that is, 
when the accumulated fission products are removed and the fuel reconstituted 
for further use. 


Measurement of radiation 


The strength of radiation can be measured in many different ways. The unit 
we are using in this report is called a roentgen. Its technical definition * involves 
the ability of radiation to knock electrons out of air molecules (that is, to 
ionize them). This is, unfortunately, not very meaningful to a nonspecialist. 
As has already been pointed out a rough idea of the size of the unit can be ob- 
tained from the fact that an average dental X-ray delivers five roentgens of 
of radiation to the skin of the patient’s jaw (but only five thousandths of a 
roentgen to parts of the body as distant as the gonads). 


What does radiation do to living things? 


This is the big question being dealt with in the study. In a very general way 
it is not hard to answer. When radiating waves or particles pass through any 
substance, at least some of them bump into molecules. The effect may be no 
more than to knock a few electrons out of the molecules, or it may be more 
drastic. But even if just a few electrons are knocked loose, the molecules become 
very active chemically, and form new combinations. Now a living cell is a 
marvelously delicate balance of interacting materials. Each molecule must be 
just what it is to play its proper role. Hence any chemical change in a cell, 
however slight, may have serious effects. It may substantially change the 
normal life processes, or even kill the cell. 

When a complex organism is exposed to radiation the degree of damage, if 
any, depends on which of its body cells have been affected. The more vital parts 
are generally some distance in from the surface. Hence radiation coming from 
the outside is more harmful if it can penetrate to these parts than if it cannot. 
X-rays and gamma rays are very penetrating; particle radiation much less so. 
Most of the energy in a beam of particles is lost in the outermost layers of any 
organism it strikes. Radiation may also originate inside the organism. (Plants 
may take radioactive material up from the soil, animals may eat or inhale it.) 
If the material concentrates in or near vital tissue, its radiation need not be 
penetrating to be very damaging. 


1The definition actually reads: “A roentgen is the quantity of radiation such that the 
associated cornnsenlor emission per 0001293 grams of air produces, in air , ions earrying 
1 electrostatic unit of quantity of electricity of either sign.” 
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What radiation are we exposed to? 


Wherever one goes over the surface of the earth, there is always a small 
amount of radiation, more in some places than in others. It is called background 
radiation. It comes from two sources. One is the naturally radioactive sub- 
stances—uranium, radium and so on—that are found in rocks and the soil. Of 
course, the percentage of radioactive deposits varies widely from place to place. 
The other is cosmic radiation. Cosmic rays are absorbed as they pass downward 
through the atmosphere, so that background radiation from this source is greater 
the higher one goes. 

There are naturally occurring radioactive atoms within living plants and 
animals, as well as in the earth. Thus every living thing is exposed to its own 
radiation as well as that from the external background. 

Over and above the background, there are the various forms of manmade 
radiation to reckon with. At this point, in industrially advanced countries, by 
far the most important are medical and dental X-rays. The average United 
States citizen now receives roughly the same amount of radiation, over his whole 
body, from X-ray and fluoroscopic examination as from the natural background. 

Another source of radiation—a minor source so far—is fallout from atomic 
explosions. Every bomb or device that is set off throws into the air a huge 
cloud of radioactive particles, some of which are carried great distances by the 
winds of the upper air, and settle out gradually over the whole-earth. 

At the present time, atomic reactors are not a factor in the general radiation 
picture. But when large numbers of nuclear powerplants are in operation, the 
output of radioactive fission products will be enormous. The ingenuity and care 
used in the management and release of these wastes will determine how much 
of their radiation passes into the general environment. 


PART IV. SUMMARIES OF THE STUDY COMMITTEES’ REPORTS 
1. Genetics 


We come now to the findings of the study committees. There are at least two 
good reasons for beginning with genetics. All of us tend to be more concerned 
for our children than for ourselves. And, as we shall see, the inheritance mecha- 
nism is by far the most sensitive to radiation of all biological systems. 

Only the high points of what the genetics committee has to say are presented 
here. The problems of human genetics are complex and subtle, and a brief 
statement cannot do them justice. The full report has been written for a 
general public, and copies of it are available. 

A summary of the committee’s findings will not be very meaningful unless one 
knows a little about how biological inheritance works. The following para- 
graphs are a very brief, and oversimplified outline of a few of the fundamental 
facts of genetics. 

Every cell in the human body (and in every other living organism) contains 
an enormous collection of tiny units called genes. Taken together they substan- 
tially determine all the characteristics the individual is born with. Each person 
gets his genes from his parents, who got them from theirs, and so on. 

Genes come in pairs, one of each pair inherited from the father and one from 
the mother. Every characteristic is governed by one or more pairs. For 
example, there are genes which have to do with hair color, others which control 
stature and so on. 

This is the way the gene pairs are acquired: Sperm and egg cells have single 
sets of genes rather than pairs. When a sperm and egg unite to form the first 
cell of a new embryo, there is a new double set, half coming from the father and 
half from the mother. As the embryo develops, this set is duplicated over and 
over again through the successive divisions of the cell, so that every cell in the 
body of the fully developed infant has an essentially identical set of genes. 

Just which gene a child inherits from each of his mother’s and father’s gene 
pairs is a matter of chance. Sperm and egg cells are produced by a splitting of 
cells in the sex glands or gonads. When the cells split, the gene pairs divide up 
at random, 

From all this it is obvious that the two genes in each pair are not necessarily 
or even usually identical. Thus, if a child inherits a gene tending to produce red 
hair, say, from his father, there is an excellent chance that the corresponding 
maternal gene will have some other color tendency. How is the characteristic 
then determined? What color will the child’s hair be? The answer is that in 
each pair of genes, one almost always has a stronger effect than the other and 
largely determines the characteristic involved. This is called a dominant gene. 
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The weaker member is called a recessive gene. In the usual case, the recessive’s 
effect is not completely submerged. Thus, in our example, the principal gene 
for red hair is recessive. The child who carries on such gene will have black 
hair, or brown or blond, but it will very likely have a rusty, or tawny tinge. To 
make him a true redhead, both of the principal genes would have to be the type 
for red. In general, a recessive characteristic can be fully realized only in the 
cases when both genes of a pair are the recessive type. 

Mutations.—The endless reduplication of genetic patterns, from cell to cell and 
from generation to generation, is not the least of the wonders of life; but the 
patterns are not eternally static. Every so often a gene changes or mutates, and 
a characteristic of the organism is altered. Presumably a changing gene under- 
goes some chemical rearrangement, although we do not yet know any of the 
details of the process. We do, however, know a number of ways to bring about 
mutations. Heat, certain chemicals, and especially, radiation will do it. And 
once changed, the new form of the gene is then passed on as faithfully as the old 
one was. 

Now, as has already been pointed out, the processes of life are so delicately 
balanced that any change, any departure from the established order of things 
at the cellular level, is overwhelmingly likely to be for the worse. Mutations 
almost invariably harm the organism in which they occur. 

To be sure, very infrequently a mutation will turn out to be helpful. Evolution 
has depended on a sequence of rare mutations, each of which produced an or- 
ganism slightly better equipped than its ancestors to deal with the environment. 
Plant breeders are continually looking for helpful mutations that will give im- 
proved crop varieties. But the exceptions merely prove the rule: most mutations 
are harmful. 

If mutation takes place in an ordinary body cell, the effect is usually not serious. 
In any case, the damage is primarily restricted to the individual in whom the 
change occurred. 

But the situation is quite different if the gene affected is located in the re- 
productive cells of the sex glands. Then the damage can be passed on through 
the sperm or eggs produced by these cells, to the individual’s children, thence to 
their children, and so on. 

With this background, we turn to the committee’s report. 

Radiation genetics—basic facts.—To begin with, the group points out that most 
of what is known about genetics comes from studies on lower forms of life. 
Knowledge of human genetics is rather limited. Fortunately, the main pattern 
of heredity is the same for all forms of life reproducing sexually. Also, the ac- 
tion of high-energy radiations upon the genetic material is universally the same 
in principle. ; 

Thus although there are many uncertainties about details and about certain 
numerical values, there is complete agreement among geneticists concerning a 
number of basic facts. These can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Radiations cause mutations. 

(2) Practically all radiation-induced mutations which have effects large 
enough to be detected are harmful. 

The change due to a mutated gene seldom is fully expressed in the first genera- 
tion of offspring of the person who received the radiation. For mutant genes 
are usually recessive. If a child gets from one parent a mutant gene, but from 
the other parent a normal gene belonging to that pair, then the normal gene is 
very likely to be at least partially dominant, so that the normal characteristic 
will appear. 

But this is not all of the story. For, like the red-hair gene, the harmful reces- 
sive mutant genes are not usually completely masked. Even when paired with 
a normal and dominant gene, they still have some detrimental effect. 

Thus, most of the harm from a radiation-induced mutation might remain un- 
noticed, for a shorter or longer time, in the genetic constitution of the successive 


generations of offspring. But the harm would persist, and some of it would be ° 


expressed in each generation. On the average, a detrimental mutation, no matter 
how small its harmful effect, will in the long run tip the scales against some 
descendant who carries this mutation, causing his premature death or his failure 
to produce the normal number of offspring. In this way harmful mutations are 
eventually eliminated from the population. 

Although many mutations disturb normal development of the embryo, it is not 
correct to say that all, or even most mutations result in monstrosities or freaks. 
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In fact, the commonest ones are those with the smallest direct effect on any one 
generation—the slight detrimentals. 

(3) Any radiation dose, however small, can induce some mutations. There is 
no minimum amount of radiation dose which must be exceeded before any 
harmful mutations occur. 

(4) Every generation of living things acquires some mutations from natural 
causes (background radiation and also heat and certain chemicals). These are 
called spontaneous mutations, and are also nearly all harmful. 

We all carry a supply of spontaneous mutant genes. The size of the supply 
represents a balance between the tendency of old mutants to eliminate themselves, 
and the tendency of new ones to appear. 

(5) Additional radiation over and above the irreducible background produces 
additional mutations over and above the spontaneous mutations. To the best 
of our present knowledge, if we increase the radiation that reaches the repro- 
ductive glands by X percent, the number of mutations caused by radiation will 
also be increased by X percent. 

The total dose of radiation received by a person over his reproductive lifetime 
is what counts. The genetic damage done by radiation is cumulative. 

(6) From the above five statements a very important conclusion results. It 
has sometimes been thought that there may be a rate (say, so much per week), 
at which a person can receive radiation with reasonable safety as regards certain 
types of of direct damage to his own person. But the concept of a safe rate of 
radiation simply does not make sense if one is concerned with genetic damage to 
future generations. What counts, from the point of view of genetic damage, is 
not the rate; it is the total accumulated dose to the reproductive cells of the 
individual from the beginning of his life up to the time the child is conceived. 

Individual versus population.—It is easy enough to say that radiation causes 
genetic damage, but to define and measure the damage is very difficult. 

In the first place, there is more than one way to look at the problem. One may 
think primarily in terms of individual damage, including distress to persons, or 
in more abstract terms of the population as a whole. 

Geneticists who emphasize the individual point of view are concerned especially 
with the risk to the descendants of individuals subjected to a great deal more 
than the average amount of radiation. From the population standpoint, how- 
ever, what is important is the effect of the average dosage on the characteristics 
of people in general. 

If the whole population of the United States received a small dose of extra 
radiation—say one roentgen—there is good reason to think that, among the next 
hundred million children to be born, several thousand would be definitely handi- 
capped because of mutant genes due to radiation. These several thousand would, 
so to speak, be lost in the crowd. No one could trace the direct connection be- 
tween their special handicaps and the radiation dose, since there would be many 
more children handicapped from other causes (e. g., spontaneous mutations). 

On the other hand, if 10,000 individuals were exposed to a much larger dose 
of radiation (on the order of 200 roentgens) then there would be perhaps 100 
handicapped children of these exposed individuals, in addition to the number 
resulting from other causes. In this case the connection with the radiation risk 
could be more readily established by a statistical study, and society might be 
more impressed by the hundred cases than it would even be by the several 
thousand more hidden cases. 

In addition to this contrast in numbers of cases there is also a contrast in 
quality of damage. The personal viewpoint inevitably places great emphasis on 
the (relatively rare) instances of subnormal mentality, gross physical defects, 
or disorders which lead to the progressive deterioration and long-delayed death 
of an apparently normal child. These tragedies cause severe distress to the 
uffected individuals and their families, and are clearly the most tangible and 
personal part of the genetic damage. From the population viewpoint, however. 
this part of the damage may be equaled or even outweighed by much more mino1 
handicaps to very many more persons. 

There is still a third aspect to consider. A population that is exposed, genera 
tion after generation, to an increased amount of radiation will experience a 
rising death rate and a falling birth rate because of harmful mutations, until a 
new equilibrium is established between the increased rates of mutation and 
elimination. If in this process the death rate comes to exceed the birth rate, the 
population will decline and eventually perish. At present we are extremely 
uncertain about the level of this fatal threshold for a human population. This 
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is one reason why we must be cautious about increasing the total amount of 
radiation to which the entire population is exposed. 

How much damage?—Whatever one’s point of view, the idea of genetic damage 
would be clearer if there were some way of expressing it in numbers. Many 
geneticists, including some on the study committee, feel that an attempt to do this 
cannot be very meaningful given the present state of knowledge on human 
genetics. Others, however, think it possible to arrive at rough numerical values 
that have some significance. 

Two approaches to the problem are represented in the report. First, an esti- 
mate is made of the amount of radiation, above the natural background, that 
would cause as many additional mutations in individuals who received it, as now 
occur spontaneously. This so-called doubling dose probably falls somewhere 
between 30 and 80 roentgens. Second, a figure is given for the total number of 
mutant genes that would enter the population in the next generation if everyone 
in the United States received a dose of 10 roentgens to the reproductive glands. 
The number is estimated to be about 5 million, with a large range of uncertainty. 

Neither the spontaneous mutation rate nor the rate at which radiation induces 
mutation is known for man. The estimates are arrived at by reasoning from 
known values in lower forms like fruitflies. Some geneticists are dubious about 
this step. 

Assuming the figures are somewhere in the neighborhood of the true values, 
what do they mean? At present something like 2 percent of all United States 
children are born with some noticeable genetic defect. If we were subjected 
generation after generation to an additional 30 to 80 roentgens, this figure would 
gradually rise to 4 percent. 

Some geneticists feel that this is the most meaningful way of stating the effects. 
Others are more interested simply in the total number of mutations produced. 
They point out that, in the very long run, mutants eliminate themselves only 
through tragedy. Thus the 5 million figure represents to them the best measure 
of the burden which a 10 roentgen exposure would place on society. 

In any case, we should not disregard a danger simply because we cannot 
measure it accurately, or underestimate it simply because it has aspects which 
appeal in differing degrees to different persons. Two conclusions seem to be 
clear and important: 

We should vigorously pursue the researches which will in time give us a more 
precise way of judging all aspects of the risk. 

We ought to keep all our expenditures of radiation exposure as low as possible. 
From the point of view of genetics, they are all bad. 


2. Pathology 

Passing from the effects of radiation on future generations to its effects on 
persons directly exposed, we find a considerably simpler situation, so far as the 
general population is concerned. As has already been mentioned, the inheritance 
mechanism is far more sensitive to radiation than any other biological system. 
Therefore, if the general level of exposure is held down to genetically acceptable 
levels, there would be no noticeable effects on the bodies of the persons exposed. 
In fact, with two possible exceptions, doses several times as large as the limits 
See by the genetics committee are necessary to produce any obvious 

amage. 

Shortening of life—The first exception has to do with shortening of life. 
There is considerable evidence, both from animal experiments and human mor- 
tality statistics, that exposure to moderate levels of radiation shortens life ex- 
pectancy. (Radiologists die 5 years earlier on the average, than physicians hav- 
ing no known contact with radiation.) This results not only from specific 
diseases, like cancer and leukemia, that can be caused by radiation, but also from 
more general, diffuse effects. Radiation appears to lower immunity, damage con- 
nective tissue and, in general, to lead to premature aging. Doses up to about 
100 roentgens, when spread over years have not been shown to shorten human 
life. On the other hand, we cannot yet say that there is a minimum amount 
below which the effect does not take place. If very large numbers of people 
were exposed to a gradually accumulated dose of 100 roentgens or even less, their 
life PpeeNNAD might well be lowered by a minor, but statistically observable 
amount. 

Internal radiation—The second possible exception has to do with internal 
radiation. Until now we have been speaking almost entirely of radiation striking 
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the body from outside. But if radioactive material is swallowed or inhaled, its 
potential harmfulness is multiplied many times. 

At the moment there seems to be only one substance that might represent any 
threat to the general population in this way. This is strontium of atomic weight 
90—one of the radioactive products of nuclear fission. A unique combination of 
qualities makes this substance especially dangerous. (1) It is one of the more 
abundant fission products, (2) its half-life is long enough (25 years) to keep it 
active for many years, yet short enough to make it a strong radiator, (3) it is 
chemically very similar to calcium and so is taken up and concentrated by bone 
tissue which has an affinity for calcium, (4) it is known to cause bone tumors 
in experimental animals, (5) much of it does not fall back to the ground within 
a short time and a short distance of an atomic explosion. Instead it is carried 
up into the stratosphere where it spreads over the whole earth and then is de- 
posited gradually, over a period of years. 

Already some children have accumulated a measurable amount of radioactive 
strontium in their bodies. The amount, however, is quite small—a thousandth 
of what is considered a permissible dose. Presumably, most of it came from the 
milk of cows which had grazed on contaminated pasturage. It appears, then, 
that strontium 90 is not a current threat, but if there were any substantial in- 
crease in the rate of contamination of the atmosphere, it could become one. 

Radiation disease.—Most of the attention of the pathology committee has been 
devoted to the medical effects of !arger amounts of radiation, say 100 roentgens 
or more. Barring atomic warfare, there is no likelihood that the population in 
general would ever be subjected to such doses. People working in atomic energy 
installations, however, might be exposed to large doses through accidents. 

We will not go into the detailed medical findings here. In general we may say 
that the type and severity of pathological effects depend on the amount of radia- 
tion received at one time and on the percentage of the total body exposed. It 
has been learned that shielding a part of the body—any part—reduces the dam- 
age in greater proportion than might be expected from the percent of the body 
mass protected. The reason for this is not yet known. 

Very large single doses (say more than 800 roentgens) which strike all or most 
of the body inevitably cause death. Less than lethal doses produce a variety of 
effects. The most prominent immediate ones are blood and intestinal disorders ; 
leukemia and cancer are among the chief delayed effects. The skin is very sensi- 
tive to radiation. People accidentally exposed to close-in fallout from weapons 
tests have developed marked external symptoms, including ulcers and loss of 
hair, although the total radiation they received was not enough to do serious 
internal damage. Unless the dose is heavy, skin effects are temporary. 

The panel concludes that radiation injury is difficult to treat. “Some success” 
has been achieved with antibiotics (to prevent secondary infection) and blood 
transfusions. Certain substances have been discovered which, if taken immedi- 
ately before receiving radiation, give some protection against its effects, but such 
treatment is not yet “in any sense practical.” 

Much more research is needed on the pathological effects of radiation, the panel 
believes. If, for example, it could be discovered why partial shielding gives 
disproportionate protection, or how the various protective substances work, this 
might point the way to more effective treatment or more practical protection. 


8. Radiation in the environment 


Up to this point we have been concerned with what happens when radiation gets 
to the “ultimate consumers”—human beings. Despite all the complexities in- 
volved, this is in one sense a comparatively straightforward matter. It is 
assumed, so to speak, that X people receive Y roentgens of radiation and the 
problem is to predict what happens. 

Now we must look into the very tangled problem of how the radiation gets to 
the people. It is a long way from Eniwetok to Chicago or Bombay. A power 
station in Oslo or Moscow is a far remove from Johannesburg. Yet all these 
places are in the same ocean of air; all are surrounded by the interconnecting 
oceans of water. English grass has been sprinkled with strontium 90 from 
Nevada. And English cows have eaten it. Plankton in the North Sea has very 
likely taken up some of the radioactivity being dumped there from a British 
atomic reactor. Where did the ocean currents then carry this plankton? What 
fish fed on it? Who ate the fish? 

Between the potential sources of manmade radiation and the people of the 
world is a vast, complex connecting network. In includes the air, the rivers and 
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oceans, and the plant and animal life which form the links in the chain of our 
food supply. How radiation is distributed—or how its distribution can be con- 
trolled—is a problem that calls for the combined efforts of meteorologists, 
oceanographers, agricultural scientists, and experts in the disposal of radio- 
active wastes. 

The need for research.—The specialists in these fields who make up the com- 
mittees in the present study have thoroughly reviewed the current state of 
knowledge. On one thing, all seem agreed: We do not know enough. We must 
know more about how the winds or the ocean currents move, how plants and 
animals may concentrate radioactivity and transport it from one place to another. 
There is still time to find out, but not very much. The amount of manmade 
radiation that has been put into our surroundings so far is, from almost every 
point of view, probably negligible. But the testing of megaton weapons con- 
tinues. In the next couple of decades the atomic power industry will mature and 
the question of what to do with almost unthinkable quantities of radioactive 
waste products will be upon us. We had better be ready with the answers. 


4. Meteorology 

From the standpoint of meteorology, nuclear explosions are more important 
than controlled reactions in atomic piles, since the former put much more radio- 
activity into the air. The chief question which the meteorologists must answer 
is: Once the radioactivity has gone up into the air, when and where will it come 
down again? 

Fallout.—Fallout from explosions can be divided into three types: close-in— 
material that returns to the earth within a few hundred miles of the site of 
the explosion and within 10 to 20 hours after it has occurred; intermediate— 
material that comes down in the first few weeks after an explosion; delayed— 
material that stays in the air for months or years before reaching the ground. 

Close-in fallout is made up of heavier particles in the explosive debris, and is 
brought down chiefly by gravity. To figure out where it will land, it is necessary 
to know the type of explosion and to predict the wind patterns in the vicinity 
for the next 10 to 20 hours. Such predictions are, to put it mildly, not infallible; 
but, with the help of modern computing aids, they are getting better. 

The prediction of close-in fallout is obviously extremely important in connec- 
tion with the testing of nuclear explosives, but it does not directly concern the 
average person. 

Intermediate fallout consists chiefly of particles so small that they would 
take a very long time to settle out by gravity. They remain in the lower atmos- 
phere for several weeks and are carried many thousands of miles from the point 
where they originated. It has been discovered that, in the main, they do not 
simply settle out of the air but are washed out by rain or snow. This means that 
the material does not come down in a uniform, predictable pattern, but is con- 
centrated in areas where there is precipitation. Hence, under some circum- 
stances a rather limited region might get a disproportionately high share of 
the intermediate fallout from an explosion. Following a single Nevada explosion 
the cities of Albany and Troy in New York received one-tenth of a roentgen of 
fallout, or 1 percent of the 10 roentgens which the genetics panel has recom- 
mended as a maximum for the general population. It is unlikely, of course, 
that a single region would be so dhnlucky more than once. 

Delayed fallout is made up of very fine particles that are blown into the strato- 
sphere (higher than 40,000 feet). From the standpoint of its possible effect on 
humans, the important ingredient of delayed fallout is strontium 90. The stuff 
stays in the upper air so long that it is eventually carried over every part of 
the globe. How long it actually is stored in the stratosphere, and how it returns 
to the lower atmosphere and thence to the ground is still largely unknown. 
In fact, the general problem of mixing between upper and lower air layers and 
of diffusion of material throughout the atmosphere are major questions of mete- 
orology today. This is another of the numerous instances where the answer 
to radiation questions awaits the solution of more basic scientific problems. It 
is also true that tracing the course of the radioactive material may be of con- 
siderable help in finding the basic solution. 

Atmospheric motions are not the only unknown factors in determining fall- 
out. A good deal is yet to be learned about the anatomy of the explosions—the 
heights to which various radioactive species are carried, the varying effects 
of exploding on the ground or at different heights above it, and so on. Also, 
there is need for improvement in the methods of measuring worldwide fallout. 
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Airborne radioactivity from industry.—At present weapons tests are the chief 
source of artificial airborne radioactivity. In time, however, the power industry 
will far outstrip military development work in producing radioactive fission 
wastes. If not adequately controlled the power program can become a dangerous 
source of atmospheric radiation. 

Some fission products are gases. If these were released into the air indiscrim- 
inately by a worldwide power industry, they would raise radiation levels in the 
lower atmosphere above what is considered biologically permissible. Obviously, 
they will have to be contained, or released in limited quantities and at carefully 
selected times and places. 

Major accidents to large power reactors, while very unlikely, are not impossi- 
ble. If a reactor core vaporized completely, it would spread radioactivity over 
thousands of square miles unless the vapor were confined. This is why reactors 
built near populated areas should be housed in sealed buildings strong enough to 
withstand the pressure developed in the worst nuclear accident. 

Tracer studies—One of the tools which will be used in carrying out the 
necessary research is radiation itself. Because radioactive substances can be 
detected in incredibly minute quantities, they make excellent tracers. Medical 
and biological research have been virtually revolutionized in the last decade by 
tracer methods. Just as the course of a vital process can be followed with a 
radioactive isotope and a Geiger counter, so can the courses of winds and 
tides. Weapons tests themselves have yielded a good deal of information about 
the motions of the atmosphere, as their radioactive clouds were traced over 
the earth. More may be learned by releasing specific radioactive materials in 
the air purely for purposes of meteorological research. 

The atomic bomb and the weather.—Ever since the first atomic explosion 
people have wondered about the possible effect of these superpowerful blasts on 
the weather and climate. The meteorology committee has considered the matter 
in the light of all the information collected over the past decade. Its conclusion: 
“No evidence has been found which indicates that the climate has been in 
any way altered by past atomic and thermonuclear explosions. The amount 
of study given to the problem is sufficient to indicate that it is unlikely that any 
test explosions conducted in the number and along lines similar to past tests 
will have any important effect on the weather. However, this conclusion is 
based on our present knowledge and the importance of the subject requires 
continued study.” 

5, Oceanography and fisheries 

The problems considered by this committee are, of course, very much like the 
ones in meteorology. A load of radioactive material is put into the ocean at a 
certain point. Where does it go from there and how long does its journey take? 

There is a general tendency, in estimating the effect of dumping foreign mat- 
ter in the ocean, to assume that it will mix promptly and completely throughout 
all the waters of the earth. So many tons of waste divided by so many billions 
of gallons gives some negligible fraction of an ounce per gallon. Nothing could 
be more misleading, the oceanographers warn. 

How thoroughly do ocean waters mixv?—The current systems of the oceans 
are varied and complex. They are still very imperfectly charted. But it is 
known that there are great differences in mixing rates for different regions of 
the seas. The water in the deeps of the Atlantic has been there for at least 
150 years. No one knows yet how it exchanges with surface waters—whether 
intermittently, at a slow continuous rate, or otherwise. Radioactive wastes 
deposited on the ocean bottom would have a long time to decay and probably 
would be diluted with a large volume of deep water before they got into the 
surface circulation in any amount. This would remove the hazard in the case 
of short-lived fission products. Oceanographers do not know enough to be able 
to tell whether long-lived radioactive isotopes, such as strontium, could be safely 
disposed of in this way. 

On the other hand, materials dumped in coastal waters, or upper layers any- 
where, will in the course of a few decades at most be carried to all parts of the 
ocean. There is no place in the sea, the committee cautions, where large amounts 
of radioactive materials can be introduced into the surface waters without the 
probability of their eventually appearing in another region where human activi- 
ties might be endangered. 

Plants and animals concentrate and transport radiation.—The dispersal prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that the living inhabitants of the ocean as well 
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as the currents may spread materials from one place to another. Furthermore, 
plants and animals can concentrate certain substances many thousands of times. 
Water-dwelling creatures “process” untold millions of gallons of sea water, ex- 
tracting from it the materials they need for their body chemistry. Shellfish 
concentrate calcium and strontium in their shells. Fish concentrate zinc. If 
these substances are present in their radioactive forms, the radioactivity will 
be concentrated at the same time, thus reversing the tendency to more and more 
dilution. 

The committee has considered the question: “Has the atomic energy program 
as yet resulted in serious damage to marine life?” Its answer is “Probably no. 
* * * There is no evidence that any lasting damage has been done to the 
animal or plant population of the sea or large inland water bodies by the release 
of radioactive substances” from weapons tests or reactors. 

Research is needed.—The need at present is for intensified research to deter- 
mine how the waters of the seas actually move, what role marine life will play. 
in the mixing process, what regions are sufficiently isolated so that they can 
safely take up large quantities of radioactivity. 

As the atomic power program grows, “limited, experimental, controlled” sea 
disposal of radioactive wastes will help determine the safe limits of this method. 
The committee points out, however, that the operation must be very carefully 
regulated and evaluated. It recommends that a “national agency with adequate 
authority, financial support and technical staff regulate and maintain records 
of such disposal” and that the effects on the sea be thoroughly studied. 

The United States and other countries with large uninhabited land areas will 
probably be able to store radioactive wastes until it becomes clear how they can 
be safely disposed of. However, countries with small land areas and large 
populations may have to start dumping wastes into the sea from the beginning 
of their atomic energy programs. The committee reminds us that what happens 
at any one point in the sea ultimately affects the waters everywhere. Hence it 
recommends that, as soon as possible, international agencies set up conventions 
for the disposal of atomic wastes at sea and that research into the problem be 
carried out on a cooperative, international basis. 

The oceanographers plead with “all urgency” that the program of research 
be stepped up immediately. The problems cannot be attacked quickly or even 
in many cases directly. Decades of effort will be necessary and mankind will be 
fortunate if the required knowledge is available at the time when the practical 
engineering problems have to be faced. They also point out that radioactive 
materials are powerful tools for studying the biology of fishes and other sea 
creatures, and thus ultimately for increasing the harvest of the sea. 

One of the findings of the committee dramatizes the urgency of oceanographic 
studies. Radioactive tracers will play an important role in the study of ocean 
currents and mixing. For the successful use of tracers, the general level of radio- 
activity must be low enough so that the extra radiation represented by the tracer 
material can be detected. Such studies can be made today, but this situation will 
not last very long. “Because of the increasing radioactive contamination of the 
sea, and the atmosphere,” the committee points out, “many of the necessary ex- 
periments will only be possible within the next 10 or 20 years. The recommended 
international scientific effort should be developed on an urgent basis.” 


6. Agriculture and food supplies 

This committee has given a good deal of attention to controlled and construc- 
tive uses of radiation in agriculture as well as to the harmful effects that would 
result from general contamination. 

It finds that radiation techniques are of great potential value in research. 
However, it does not believe that they are leading to any drastic, imminent im- 
provement in agricultural production. 

Tracer studies.—By incorporating radioactive atoms in the molecules of vari- 
ous substances, it is possible to trace the fate of these substances through 
complex biochemical reactions. Such studies have already been enormously 
fruitful in helping us understand essential metabolic processes in plants and 
animals. They may be expected to be increasingly fruitful as the number and 
diversity of experiments increase. Tracer methods are useful in many of the 
problems of agricultural technology as well as in more basic investigations. 
Thus, radioactive isotopes have been used to study the placement and recovery 
of phosphorus fertilizers in soils; the efficiency of various methods of applying 
of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides; the utilization of feed components by 
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ore, animals, etc. Use of tracers in applied research may be expected to expand, and 
mes. the immediate dividends may be considerable. Further, it is likely that new 
, Ox- methods of employing isotopes will be developed ; the ingenuity of investigators 
lfish in this field should not be underestimated. 
Ef Mutations.—Many researchers are now using radiation to increase the muta- 
will tion rates in various plants, for the purpose of developing new and improved 
nore varieties. Even when they are subjected to radiation, most species have a low 
mutation rate, and furthermore most mutations are disadvantageous. Hence 
rram the investigator must deal with very large numbers. Also, he has been able so 
y no. far to look only for obvious changes that show up in form or appearance, or for 
- the changes which can be recognized by some blanket method such as inoculating 
lease all irradiated plants with disease organisms in the hope of finding some that 
resist infection. It is likely that characteristics at present unrecognized also 
leter- undergo change. These represent unexplored potentialities for producing better 
lay. crops. 
ip Radiation has hardly simplified the problems of crop improvement research ; 
on the contrary, it has made them more complex. But it opens many new 
” sea possibilities. It is not likely that acceptible new varieties can be obtained 
‘thod. simply by irradiating existing plants, although this is possible if large enough 
ofully populations are examined. In general, however, back-crossing and recombina- 
quate tion are needed to add the new characteristic to a crop plant acceptable in other 
cords respects. 
Relatively few new varieties of economic plants developed with radiation, 
8 will have actually been introduced and widely planted. Those that have, however, 
y can attest to the potentialities of the method. 
large Radiation and animal production.—Whereas radiation-induced mutations may 
inning be of considerable help in developing better crops, they are not so likely to be 
ppens useful in improving animal breeds. It is not that farm animals are less respon- 
nce it sive to radiation than plants, but their size, their cost, and the time required 
ntions to breed each generation make the necessary experiments less practicable. Prob- 
lem be ably only poultry and perhaps swine could be handled in sufficiently large num- 
bers. And even here, judging from work with smaller laboratory animals, the 
search chances of improvement seem slim. 
r even Tracer studies on animals are helping to clear up many problems, both in 
will be physiology and in applied fields such as the utilization of feed constituents. 
actical This type of research is seriously hampered by the expense of disposing of ex- 
nactive perimental animals. Even where only short half-life isotopes are involved, and 
er sea at tracer levels, the animals cannot be marketed through the usual outlets, but 
must be destroyed. The committee believes that essential research is being 
sraphic discouraged. It recommends that procedures and standards be developed which 
r ocean would adequately protect the consumer, but permit the marketing of animals 
P radio- used in radiation experiments. 
. tracer Contamination.—The “natural content” of radioactive elements in foods now 
on will consumed by animals and man is not the same as in the preatomic age. Though 
. of the extremely small, the difference is measurable, and inescapable. Fallout from 
ary ex- weapons tests has added radioisotopes which were not there before to air, soil. 
mended and water. The radioactive elements are taken up by crops through the roots 
and also directly through the leaves. The committee believes that the slowly 
rising background of radiation caused by weapons testing in peacetime at the 
present rate is not likely to impair or intefere with food production. However 
onstruc- the levels which might result from atomic warfare, or from mishaps with nuclear 
t would powerplants in peacetime could have catastrophic effects on agricultural pro- 
duction. In case of severe contamination the material causing most concern 
esearch. would be strontium 90. There appears to be no way of preventing its accumu- 
nent im- lation in bone tissue. All available foods in heavily contaminated areas might 


contain significant levels of radiostrontium, perhaps for years. 
of vari- At present it is not known at what level food becomes unwholesome because 
through of radiactivity. There is not nearly enough information on the long-term 
rmously biological effects that may follow when men or animals eat radiation-contami- 
nts and nated food. The committee therefore urgently recommends a long-range research 
aber and DD eae a ae —— The experiments must be carefully planned 
< of realistic informati yhich i ‘ 
ce with protectine the public ation which is needed by agencies charged 


In order to learn about the eff i 7 iati 
recovery u e effects of high levels of radiation on the environ- 
applying ire the committee suggests that ecological studies might be undertaken in 
nents by areas near weapons-test sites. The distribution of radioactivity in the soil at 
72796—56—pt. 7 9 
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various depths, in the vegetation, in the wildlife, in the streams, and so on, 
could be investigated. It is possible that land use may influence the accumu- 
lated radioactivity in the soil. Forested land, rangeland, rotation grassland, 
and plowland, irrigated and nonirrigated, may each present a different situation. 

Radiation in food processing.—Radiation can be used to sterilize certain foods. 
This process could have a dramatic impact on food technology by reducing the 
need for refrigeration and prolonging the shelf life of many products. Experi- 
ments to date indicate that irradiated foods do not become radioactive and that 
they will be suitable and safe for consumption by man. As an industrial proc- 
ess, radiation treatment is especially attractive because it can (and should) 
be carried out after packaging. 

Some radiation sterilized foods have been found to develop off-flavors, and 
changes in odor or texture. The committee believes, however, that with further 
research means may be found to prevent these undesirable changes. 


7. Waste disposal 


The atomic-energy program will soon present an unparalleled problem in stor- 
age. To keep our general surroundings habitable, enormous quantities of waste 
produtes from nuclear fission will have to be tightly contained for very long 
times. 

Past experience gives only a pale intimation of what is to come. To date, 
comparatively small quantities of wastes have been collected from the various 
Atomic Energy Commission establishments, which are mostly in isolated regions. 
Essentially none of the highly radioactive material has been released to the 
environment, but is stored for the time being in tanks. 

How much waste?—The committee estimates that by 1965 United States re- 
actors will be producing somewhat more than 20 pounds of fission products 
per day (equivalent in radioactivity to tens of tons of radium). Almost all of 
this will come from powerplants in electric utility networks or naval vessels. 
By 1980, the accumulated solutions of wastes may amount to 200 million gallons; 
by 1990, to 600 million ; by 2000 to 2.4 billion. 

Another dimension of the problem is pointed up by questions of legislation 
and insurance. What kind of laws, and what type of insurance policies should 
apply to a company which owns fission products, considering that the materials 
will age their radioactivity for, possibly, centuries after the owner has ceased 
to exist 

Technical problems.—Day-to-day operation of reactors releases some radio- 
active waste, but methods are already at hand for disposing of it safely. The 
big problem arises when fuel elements are removed from the reactors and re- 
processed. This is when the fission products are taken out. Some of them, 
such as cesium 137, are themselves useful, and methods must be developed to 
separate them economically. Finally the question remains, what to do with 
the rest? 

One unpleasant property of the fission products is that they are literally 
as well as figuratively hot. The more concentrated they are, the hotter their 
radioactivity make them. To make storage easier, the wastes should be highly 
concentrated. But beyond a certain limit they heat up so much that it becomes 
necessary to cool their containers artificially. 

Research thus far has indicated that a number of systems for ultimate dis- 
posal of wastes may be feasible, the committee states. Considerably more work 
is required, however, before any of them is at the point of economic operating 
reality. 

Other aspects also require more investigation. Where should reactors and, 
especially, fuel-processing plants be located? What is the best and safest way 
to transport large quantities of highly radioactive material? What geophysical 
and geochemical conditions determine the actual capacity of various regions 
of the earth to receive radioactive materials? 

Accidents.—As in every other area of human activity, accidents are bound 
to happen in the atomic energy program. The problem here is to set up a largé 
enough margin of safety so that the accidents that do occur are not catastrophes. 

The most serious possibility is that the core of a large reactor might over- 
heat so severely as to vaporize its material completely. If the vapor were 
released to the air, it would spread disastrous quantities of radioactivity over 
thousands of square miles. Such an accident is highly unlikely in a properly 
designed reactor. 
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Nevertheless, the barest chance of its happening in a highly populated area 
is intolerable. Until advances in reactor technology substantially reduce po- 
tential hazards, reactors located in these regions should be enclosed in sealed 
buildings, strong enough to withstand the pressures developed by the expanding 
vapor. 

Also, the effects of accidental power-surges on a reactor should be more 
thoroughly investigated, and better means of controlling them developed. 
Accidents in handling and transporting radioactive materials may be quite 
serious where they happen, but they should not affect a wide area. The con- 
taminated section can always be cleaned up. 

It appears that nuclear reactors can be used with reasonable safety to power 
ships. 

Plans for using reactors in locomotives and commercial aircraft are not yet 
advanced enough so that the consequences of accidents can be foreseen. 


stor- CONCLUSION 
raste 


long It is clear that the safe and rational growth of a nuclear power industry in- 


volves more than designing individual plants. The presence of a single large 
installation will be felt, in various ways, over a wide region. Obviously, it will 
not do to let nuclear plants spring up ad lib, over the earth. The development 
of atomic energy is a matter for careful, integrated planning. A large part of 
the information that is needed to make intelligent plans is not yet at hand. 
There is not much time left to acquire it. 
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Mr. Houirrecp. And we will also refer at this time to the full study 
which this summary is based on. 

(The material referred to will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Houirrevp. And I assume that there will be background ma- 
terials that will be released later on by your committee, more than 
what you have here. 

Dr. Guass. Yes, the committee expects to continue at work and to 
bring out more detailed and technical reports in the future. 

As far as a general statement for the public is concerned, until the 
conditions change and until we have more knowledge I think this 
is it. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Thank you very much for your testimony this 
morning. If there are any other questions that Mr. Lipscomb or Mr. 
Balwan want to ask, you can ask them at this time. If not, with our 
thanks to you for coming down from Baltimore and giving this testi- 
mony, we will adjourn the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 05 a. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1956 


House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Minrrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning Dr. Harold C. 
Lueth, who will give us a statement on behalf of the American Medical 
Association. 

Dr. Lueth presided over recent Council on National Defense in 
Chicago. I was privileged to speak to the group and also to hear some 
speeches of doctors who are working in this group. I was very favor- 
ably impressed with their deep interest in this subject and their desire 
to have a practical and effective civil defense. 

We are happy to have you with us this morning, Dr. Lueth. We 
will be glad to have your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD C. LUETH, MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNSEL’S COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


Dr. Lueru. Mr. Holifield and members of the committee, with your 
permission may we have Mr. Frank Barton read a prepared statement 
of Dr. Diehl who unfortunately, through last minute changes, could 
not appear ? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We will be glad to have that, Mr. Barton. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. BARTON, SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Barton. I am Dr. Harold S. Diehl, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
where I am dean of the medical sciences at the University of Minne- 
sota. I am chairman of the council on national defense of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, on whose behalf this statement is presented. 
I am accompanied by Dr. Harold C. Lueth, the chairman of the coun- 
cil’s committee on civil defense, and Mr. Frank W. Barton, secretary 
of our council. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to discuss briefly some of the activities of the association and its 
council concerning medical disaster preparedness. Dr. Lueth will 
then address himself to the extent and complexity of a program to 
provide management and medical care for mass casualties. 
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The American Medical Association has been interested in the prob- 
lems of medical care under disaster conditions for many years. Im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities of World War II, on 
December 5, 1945, the board of trustees of the AMA appointed a special 
committee that, among other things, was charged with making a study 
of emergency medical service during war or national emergency. 
Early in 1946, it became evident to members of the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association that many of the problems of 
national emergency medical service which were likely to cause con- 
siderable difficulty in the event of future war, remained unsolved. 
That body recommended that the board of trustees of the association 
create a standing committee to be known as the council on national 
emergency medical service. 

The council on national defense is a direct outgrowth of that special 
committee created 10 years ago to provide better understanding with 
reference to the utilization of the medical and allied health professions 
for the citizens and military personnel of our country in the event of 
total war. 

The activities of the council have been devoted largely to the initi- 
ation of civil defense programs both within and without the medical 
profession. The council has felt strongly that it is incumbent upon 
the medical profession to exert forceful and dynamic leadership in 
the civil defense program at National, States, and local levels. 

At the urging of the council, civil defense or emergency medical 
service committees have been established in 48 of the State medical 
associations and Hawaii. The council’s activities in the field of emer- 
gency medical treatment help physicians prepare themselves for the 
management and care of casualties which would result from an atomic, 
biological, or chemical attack. The council also collects, prepares, and 
distributes general and technical information in this field for both 
military and civilian use. Governmental agencies, medical and hospi- 
tal societies, and local disaster relief groups contact the council for 
information and advice. 

In addition to educating individual physicians in their responsibili- 
ties, the council assists State groups in medical civil defense planning. 
In sponsoring an educational program on the medical aspects of civil 
defense, the council maintains close and constant liaison with the 
health office of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. This as- 
sures a steady flow of information to the membership of State medical 
societies through State emergency medical services committees. It also 
works with established relief agencies, such as the American National 
Red Cross, and industrial groups in planning disaster relief programs. 

A bibliography of published medical civil defense material and a 
package library service were developed by the council. Three publi- 
cations dealing with the planning and organizing for radiological de- 
fense and a series of 10 special articles were reprinted in booklet form 
and distributed, on request, to nearly 800 individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

A national medical civil defense conference was held in Chicago in 
November 1951 under the joint sponsorship of the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital Associfition, and the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers. It was an effective means 
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of bringing together State health officers and representatives from each 
State hospital association and State medical society. There was an 
attendance of more than 250. It was among the early efforts at group 
professional action and was well received by all. 

The council has sponsored medical civil defense conferences during 
or preceding the annular sessions of the American Medical Association 
since 1953. These have been valued means of keeping leaders in State, 
regional, and local civil defense organizations abreast of development 
in the field. At the first conference there was an attendance of 80, and 
at the most recent one held in Chicago last week, more than 230 physi- 
cians and others participated. In attendance were representatives 
from 40 States, Hawaii, and Canada. We were indeed happy and 
fortunate to have Mr, Holifield, your capable chairman, as one of the 
principal speakers at the conference, He gave a most inspiring talk 
on some of the important developments currently being conducted by 
your committee in the field of Federal civil defense. I want to take 
this opportunity to express our thanks to Mr. Holifield for his valued 
contribution to the program. 

Last week, during its 150th annual meeting, the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association officially expressed its con- 
tinued interest and concern for medical disaster preparedness and 
emergency medical services in time of national emergency.. The asso- 
ciation is convinced that an enemy attack employing thermonuclear 
weapons could result in millions of our citizens being killed or injured 
and that the effective handling of mass casualities following such at- 
tack requires new procedures and medical skills, using every physician 
and all ancillary personnel in the country. The association believes 
it is the solemn duty of each individual physician to exercise his 
skills, knowledge, and best judgment in preventing suffering and 
loss of life. Further, physicians should assume responsibility for 
solution of the complex medical problems arising from instantaneously 
produced mass casualties. 

The American Medical Association believes that an efficient and 
practical medical defense system should be developed by the best 
minds in our Nation as such a program is necessary to national 
survival, 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Lueth will not discuss 
the medical aspects of civil defense and its impact on the medical 
profession, after which we will be glad to attempt to answer any 
questions, 

Mr. Houirtetp. Before we go to Dr. Lueth’s testimony, may I ask 
one or two questions ? 

Mr. Barron. Yes. 

Mr. Hoxrrrecp. At your 105th annual meeting last week did you 
take any formal action with regard to the passing of resolutions on 
the subject of civil defense? 

Mr. Barton. Yes, we did. In fact, the action that I was referring 
to there in the prepared paper was in the form of a resolution. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. Would you furnish us that at the proper time? 

Mr. Barton. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Hortirretp. Do it whenever you can release it from the organi- 
zation so we might include it in the record at this point. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


105th Annual Meeting, June, 1956 


The following resoultion was reported by the reference committee on meaica: 
military affairs and approved by the house of delegates : 

“In considering supplementary report I of the board of trustees your com- 
mittee is impressed with the serious and important responsibilities of the council 
on national defense with respect to its activities concerning medical disaster 
preparedness and emergency medical services. Your committee agrees with the 
council and the board of trustees that the continued existence of our Nation 
and the suryival of our people depend upon a complete and effective national 
defense on both the military and civilian levels. This committee is convinced 
that an enemy attack employing thermonuclear weapons could result in millions 
of our citizens being killed or injured and that the effective handling of mass 
casualities following such an attack requires new procedures and medical skills 
using every physician and all ancillary personnel in the country. 

“Your committee believes it is the solemn duty of each individual physician 
to exercise his skills, knowledge, and best Judgment in preventing human suf- 
fering and loss of life. Therefore, physicians should assume responsibility for 
solution of the complex medical problems arising from instantaneously produced 
mass casualties. Your committee endorses the proposition that an efficient and 
practical medical civil defense should be developed by the best minds in our 
Nation as necessary to national survival.” 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Referring to the next to the bottom para 
page 2, could you give us the date of this bibliography whi 
published ? 

Mr. Barron. I believe that was completed in 1954, It is currently 
being revised. It isa supplement to an original one that was published. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. An attempt is being made to keep the information 
up to date? 

Mr. Barton. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrep. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering how their associa- 
tion decided to get into this field of Federal civil defense. Were you 
urged to come in by the Federal Civil Defense Administration, or was 
this something the Medical Association themselves decided to do? 

Mr. Barron. I think they decided themselves to do it back in 1945. 
It was a question of the utilization of physicians by the military serv- 
ices, and at that same time they got into the utilization of physicians 
in the event of an all-out enemy attack on this country, so it was a 
combination of the two efforts that finally gave birth to our Council 
which is today concerned in the two areas of military medical affairs 
and medical civil defense. 

Mr. Rreuitman. You do not have any direct tieup with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, but you say you do have a liaison? 

Mr. Barron. That is correct. We work closely with their health 
office and the medical directors. 

Mr. Rrentman. What has been your experience with the people in 
the Health Department of FCDA ? 

Mr. Barron. It has been very satisfactory so far. 

Mr. Rreniman. Have they been active in asking for advice and 
assistance from your group as to how they can better prepare for any 
unexpected attack upon this Nation and how they can best go about 
saving the lives of thousands of people that would be affected ? 
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Mr. Barron. Yes; the council has regularly scheduled meetings at 
least twice a year. At all of our meetings we have representatives of 
the Health Office of the FCDA. There is also a Medical Advisory 
Board, or group, to the Administrator of the FCDA, and through 
those activities we do keep very close contact with them. 

Mr. Riewiman. Has your association made any definite recom- 
mendations to the FCDA? 

Mr. Barton. Well, yes; we have. Naturally, there was the field 
test operation of the FCDA hospital. One was held at Fort Meade, 
Md., in April, and one is scheduled today, and the next 3 days, at 
San Antonio, Tex. That was the result of a joint group composed of 
the American Medical Association, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the National League for Nursing and the American Nurses As- 
sociation and the American Dental Association. 

Mr. Rrentman. What I was trying to find out is this: We know the 
terrific problem we have as far as medical] assistance is concerned in 
this field, and I was hoping we could get all the information possible 
as to how close your association and Federal Civil Defense were work- 
ing in this field. 

r. Barton. I might say that our role at the national level of or- 
ganized medicine is somewhat similar to the role of the FCDA and 
their relationship with the States and local groups. We are only 
advisory to our State medical societies and to the local organizations, 
so in that respect, it is somewhat similar to the FCDA role. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We will now be glad to hear from Dr. Lueth. 

Dr, Luern. I am Dr. Harold C. Lueth, of Evanston, Ill., where I 
am engaged in the private practice of medicine. I am a member of the 
council of national defense of the American Medical Assocation, and 
chairman of the council’s committee on civil defense. I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing today to discuss, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, some of the medical aspects of civil defense. 

It is impossible to foretell all of the tremendous and complex medi- 
cal problems which would result in the event of total war. It is equally 
impossible to describe completely the magnitude and variety of some 
of the known results. 

Thus, any recital of medical responsibilities will admittedly under- 
state the facts. Briefly, the medical responsibilities, in addition to 
normal health activities, will involve emergency action to save life; 
administering to a large number of casualties; safeguarding people, 
animals, and crops against the unfamiliar effects of atomic, thermo- 
nuclear, biclogical, chemical, and psychological warfare; and com- 
batting unique public health hazards. 

If atomic weapons are employed, blast, burns, and shock will cause 
most of the casualties. Necessary care will extend from first-aid 
measures to the most highly specialized medicine and surgery. The 
medical mission in such a disaster will be the early treatment and 
hospitalization of the seriously sick and injured casualties, in, or as 
close as possible to, the stricken areas. 

_The importance of sorting and diagnosing patients is a basic prin- 
ciple in the successful managament of mass casualties. There must 
an application of the present concept of the physician to do all 
that he can for his patient while providing the greatest good for the 
largest number of casualties. This will require the constant sorting 
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of all levels of treatment. Casualties whose conditions demand early 
correction to save life or limb with reasonable expectancy of success 
should be treated first. The establishment of priorities of care will 
insure that those with the greatest need will be properly attended first. 

New concepts are in the making for the proper handling of mass 
casualties. It now appears that each citizen must be taught to do more 
for himself than was formerly considered necessary. There must bea 
regrading through the entire medical structure since the extent of 
casualties after nuclear warfare attack will require management and 
care on a scale and under conditions unequaled in history. This will 
also require alterations of many of our techniques and procedures. It 
needs the close coordination of all health workers to a single aim of 
man’s care. There must be willingness to recruit, train, and stimulate 
workers in civil defense. The development of a strong group of 
trained and faithful workers is the core upon which many volunteers 
can be added without difficulty and with directed efforts. 

Another class of atomic warfare casualties that can be anticipated 
will be those suffering from the effect of radiation. Early detection, 
treatment and control of the effects of nuclear and thermonuclear 
radiations will be, in most areas, the responsibility of medical and 
paramedical personnel. 

The results of chemical and biological warfare in terms of necessary 
medical services are equally impressive. With the advent of numerous 
developments in the field of chemical weapons, including nerve gases, 
the possible medical applications of this type of warfare are prac- 
tically beyond comprehension. Despite this fact, methods of detec- 
tion, protection, treatment, and control must be perfected and made 
the subject of professional and mass eeducational programs. Like- 
wise, a suitable system for reporting diseases of man, animals, and 
crops which may result from a number of different disease agents, 
toxins, and plant-growth regulators, calls for equally urgent attention. 

Much has been said about the dangers of panic and other types of 
disruptive group behavior that might follow disaster situations. The 
use of atomic weapons or other agents of mass destruction against 
population centers will produce a maximum degree of terror, depriva- 
tion, and community disruption. Past experience wi‘h maior disasters 
clearly indicates that the characteristic psychological abnormalities 
produced by catastrophic trauma are acute transient emotional reac- 
tions, which may persist for hours, days, or weeks. rather than chronic 
mental disease, such as insanity, fixed neurotic illness, or prolonged 
depression. A well-defined and publicized medical plan will not only 
serve to reduce panic, but will contribute significantly to the better- 
ment of public morale. 

One of the most intricate and involved medical problems incident to 
the care of mass casualties is the need for blood. The blood program 
must be revised and augmented to procure the necessary reserve of 
whole blood, blood derivatives, plasma colume extenders, intravenous 
solutions, and to organize and train personnel for emergency blood 
collections and parenteral and oral feeding. 

Less dramatic, yet fully as important, will be the numerous public 
health hazards which will be involved in the event of total war. 
People will be left homeless and virtual primitive living conditions 
will exist. They will be subjected to innumerable health and sanita- 
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tion hazards and exposures. Without strenuous attention to the basic 
features of environmental sanitation and control of contagious dis- 
eases, a medical problem could result which would be as overwhelming 
as the initial flood casualties. Closely related to these problems are 
those dealing with the necessary welfare services, such as the provision 
of mass feeding and shelter facilities immediately following the attack, 
and thereafter the long time need for personal and physical re- 
habilitation. 

In the event of total war there would be an overwhelming numerical 
deficiency of physicians and other health personnel. Our health man- 
power resources include professional and technical personnel such as 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians, nurses, pharmacists, sanitary en- 
gineers, X-ray technicians, laboratory technicians, sanitarians, medical 
social workers, occupational therapists, physiotherapists, undertakers, 
and all others working in the health field. It also includes members of 
the lay public, such as nurses’ aids, home nurses, first-aid workers, and 
others. 

However, it might be wise to consider the volunteer system of civil- 
defense personnel as outdated. In our opinion, thought must be given 
to some system for organizing full- and part-time personnel trained 
and available for use in disasters and in time of national emergency. 
This to me is not impractical, particularly in view of the current de- 
mands upon our professional and skilled personnel. The use of vir- 
tually a total volunteer system and long-range civil-defense planning, 
or even short-time operation, is unrealistic and fails to recognize its 
basic weakness. 

It doesn’t seem proper to place the major responsibility of civil- 
defense operation upon the local and State levels and allow these 
groups to falter and shift for themselves. There must be increased 
participation by the Federal] Government in medical-disaster and civil- 
defense programs. The Federal Government should provide greater 
emphasis on the instructional and educational phases of the medical 
civil-defense program. ‘This will require bold leadership, as well as 
increased financial support. Federal plans and participation would 
provide uniformity of operation and allow a replacement system. 

The solution, or partial solution, to all of the medical problems 
which I have outlined depends upon the adequacy of advanced plan- 
ning and preparation, the effectiveness of the administrative mecha- 
nism employed, and the efficiency with which personnel, facilities, and 
supplies are acquired and utilized. 

The American Medical Association firmly believes that the physi- 
cians of this country will respond when they are offered a positive and 
well-coordinated program. As in the past, I am sure that the medical 
profession will again measure up to the leadership responsibilities 
and participation expected of us. ; 

Finally, on behalf of the American Medical Association, we pledge 
our continued support and the combined efforts of organized medicine 
to a program by which the medical profession can be mobilized for 
emergency medical services. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
any questions. . 

Mr. Hoxirrecp. Thank you, Dr. Lueth, for a very fine statement. 
You have certainly been very frank, and you have made some very 
fine suggestions in your statement. 
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Mr. Riehlman, do you have any questions at this time! 

Mr. Rreuiman. I was wondering, Doctor, with a strong leadership 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration urging that greater 
emphasis be placed upon Federal civil defense, are we going to have 
enough physicians available to participate in this type of prograin, or 
will we have to train people in first aid and other types of assistance 
for this program and not just depend upon the medical profession 
alone ? 

Dr. Lueru. Mr. Riehlman, a catastrophic event such as an atomic- 
thermonuclear attack would find us deficient in health personnel in all 
categories in far too few numbers. We would have to employ just 
as many physicians, nurses, dentists, veterinarians, first-aid workers, 
and technicians as we could. 

Secondly, we will have to adopt concepts whereby the effectiveness 
of each worker is tremendously enlarged over what it is in today’s 
current daily practice. Our Council has been very interested in the 
attempts made by a number of agencies, such as the Army Medical 
Service, in trying to unravel the complex problems of mass casualty 
care; namely, how can the physician be more effective, see more peo- 
ple, and treat more quickly and save more lives. Atomic warfare is 
hardly medical practice on the basis of “business as usual.” 

We have a twofold task. First, we have the task of recruiting and 
training physicians to do the type of medical care needed in an atomic 
disaster. They have to be taught the basis of receiving, sorting, and 
quickly treating patients, separating those for whom care should be 
given immediately from those to whom care should be given at a later, 
or more leisurely time. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. If I may interrupt, this is a very difficult problem in 
the case of radiation. In many instances there is no visible outward 
effect of it, at least for several hours until you have the occurrence of 
nauseau, and until burns begin to show up on the outer skin. Your 
whole problem of diagnosis is going to be very difficult. 

Dr. Lurrn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The average physician is not too 
well acquainted with the effects of radiation, and we believe some type 
of paid cadre, or training system will have to be invoked if we are to 
get over to the physicians generally in this country the basic know]- 
edge and if we are going to train them in the basic skills so that they 
can effectively deal with patients as the result of not only trauma, but 
of radiation. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I think it is quite important to stress this point: by 
looking at a man shortly after he has been exposed to radiation it 
would be hard to tell whether he had received 400 roentgens or 10 ro- 
entgens until the physical results of the radiation start to take place 
in the breakdown of cells and there is the sickness that precedes death. 
It is very hard to tell whether you can classify one group over here 
as being a group which could receive benefit and another group over 
here that is hopelessly lost. That is a problem that I do not believe 
even the best trained doctors have yet solved. I think you speak truly 
when you say that there isa real need here of research into symptoms 
and into some method of trying to ascertain the degree of radioactiv- 
ity exposure so that the doctors will know how to proceed. ’ 

Dr. Luern. Mr. Chairman, we agree with that statement. We like 
to think of the problem, perhaps, as having three facets. 
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First, the continued research so that there will be an elucidation of 
diagnosing and separating these patients. This type of work is going 
on In our various universities and our medical research centers and in 
both civilian and Federal agencies. 

There is a second phase, namely, taking the current knowledge and 
translating that into action programs that are adaptable, not only to 
individual patients, but to a mass type of operation. 

Mr. Barton and I will leave these hearings to go down to Brook 
Army Medical Center, where, as a joint venture of the American 
Medical Association and the American Hospital Association, and the 
American Dental Association and the American Nursing Association 
and the National League for Nursing and other health agencies, the 
Army Medical Service, at the suggestion and invitation of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, are attempting to study how we can 
handle 1,000 casualties, how much time it takes, what rules can be 
applied and how we can operate those. That is the second phase of the 
problem, and work along that line is going on. 

The third and more difficult phase is to enlist and to stimulate the 
interest of physicians and other health workers, and we think the 
association ever since 1945 has constantly tried to interest the profes- 
sion, has worked closely with the Federal Government, first through 
the National Security Resources Board and later through the Office 
of Civil Defense, when it was a part of the Department of the Army, 
and more recently, since 1952, with the Federal Civil Defense Agency. 
That, broadly, is the three-pronged approach to the problem. 

Mr. Horrrretp. You are convinced if we depend upon the volunteer 
system completely at the local lever we will continue to have an inef- 
fective civilian defense, are you not? 

Dr. Lurru. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are convinced that the various 
health agencies have given the maximum impetus to the volunteer 
system, and we cannot realistically see that will fruitfully solve this 
rather gigantic problem. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. There must be a full-time trained cadre, a compen- 
sated group of persons who will have as their direct responsibility the 
organization and the bringing into being of an effective local organiza- 
tion in each target area complex, in your opinion ? 

Dr. Lurrn. Yes. 

Mr. RrextMan. May I ask whether the association has endeavored 
to come up with the number of people that would have to be assigned 
to that type of work? If it is not going to be on a voluntary basis and 
you are going to have a hard core of physicians well trained, and tech- 
nicians and nurses and all of that, assigned to all of these target areas, 
do we have people available to put into that activity? Can we draft 
them into that type of service in view of the fact that we are short of 
medical people in civilian life? We are having a struggle to get 
them into the military services. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. My question was not based upon the taking of doc- 
tors away from their present needed services, but was based on the 
supplying of a cadre of administrative personnel to help in the organ- 
izing of the doctors and nurses and other health aids rather than the 
depletion of the already thin ranks of doctors in the face of the civilian 
need of this kind, and a much greater need which will occur in case 
of war. 
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Mr. Luvern. Originally the thinking was that Federal civil defense 
would be operated by the States on a voluntary basis, and it is only 
recently that our council and our committee have been convinced that 
it takes more than the voluntary system. And to that end a resolution 
was introduced in the house of delegates and passed which will be 
supplied to you later which gives our council the right to explore into 
numbers of people to establish this cadre, or nucleus, or hard core. 
They would be physicians, dentists, nurses, administrators, every cate- 
gory of health worker. We visualize a small trained hard-core nu- 
1 be the center by which large numbers of volunteers can be 
added. 

We are also convinced the physicians of the country must look upon 
emergency medical service as a requisite to medical practice—some- 
thing in addition to daily practice. When the call comes, they must 
be prepared to work either in this hard-core nucleus, or as volunteers. 
So we visualize an enlarged obligation at this time as a part of, if I 
may use the term, their medical citizenship. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Then your thought is, in addition to the hard core 
of fully paid personnel which would let us guarantee a permanent 
organization of a total civil defense in a community, there would be 
medically qualified persons who would also operate within the medi- 
cal profession in gearing the medical profession to the job? 

Dr. Luern. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If we can use the analogy of the 
military services, it would be much like your hard core of Regular 
Army officers, your nucleus of National Guards men and Reserves to 
which large numbers of citizens could supplement and give you total 
numbers. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. I was glad to see in your testimony you stated that 
there must be an increased participation by the Federal Government 
in medical disaster in civil defense programs, and that the Federal 
Government has direct obligations to provide greater emphasis on the 
instructional and educational phases of the medical defense program. 
I suppose you envisage there an educational program to the people 
to give them, as you say, the skills to help themselves if this great 
emergency should occur. 

Dr. Lurrn. Mr. Chairman, we believe in an event as catastrophic 
as a nuclear attack, each citizen must primarily be able to provide for 
himself. Every man has to be his own aid man. Every house worker 
has to be regraded and upgraded to do these necessary lifesaving pro- 
cedures if we are going to save citizens in the numbers that will ulti- 
mately mean the survival of our Nation. 

Mr. Ho.trreip. Would you envisage your organization possibly 
getting then behind a requirement that our schools and colleges give 
a little more emphasis to first-aid training with regard to this phase 
of the problem ? 

Dr. taiee. While our association has never taken any direct action 
our council has been very heartened by the fact that numerous high 
schools require basic first-aid courses before graduation. There have 
also been made suggestions within our council deliberations that first- 
aid teaching go so far we encourage the several States to require as a 
necessary competence of the issuance of an automobile license basic 
first-aid knowledge. We think it will have to be spread to all the 
people of the country. That is how important and vital it is. 
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Mr. Houtrrexp. I think this is a very fine suggestion of yours. I 
hope that your association will pursue the advisability of making a 
formal recommendation along this line in view of the new thermo- 
nuclear hazard of weapons. For the first time in the history of the 
world we are faced with the problem of mass casualties in regard to 
deaths and injuries which has never been faced by the people of the 
world before. 

I think, as you say in your own statement, this requires a new think- 
ing, a new concept of the job to be done, and I am heartened by your 
knowledge that we are facing something different, and I wish to en- 
courage you in any way I can to really make this a study which will 
bring out some real enthusiastic support from your great organiza- 
tion. 

At this time, I want to call to your attention the release from the 
National Academy of Science under date of June 13 of these two works 
here known as the Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation. I feel 
this is a very important release and it is so closely geared to your 
interests as a profession dedicated to preventing suffering and to 
preserve life, and I believe after you have read it, you will see the 
importance of it and call it to the attention of the members of your 
profession. 

In one place they have placed a great deal of information which 
heretofore has been scattered throughout many scientific papers and 
documents and speeches. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Batwan. Dr. Lueth, are you familiar with the FCDA medical 
stockpile program ? 

Dr. Lueru. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. The subcommittee has been informed that the stock- 
piling program is designed to provide medical supplies for 5 million 
casualties. The casualties at first were estimated under Operation 
Alert at 50 million, roughly 25 million injured and 25 million dead. 

Would you evaluate for the subcommittee the adequacy, the inade- 
quacy, or the practicability of having medical supplies for 5 million 
people ? 

Dr. Leuru. The council has repeatedly urged the Congress to de- 
velop stockpiling of medical supplies and equipment feeling that with- 
out the necessary supplies and equipment the greatest skills in the 
country would be quite ineffective. Casualty figures and estimates 
have varied first with the size of the bomb and then with various plans 
of defense. We have not particularly entered into total casualty esti- 
mates only insofar as to assure ourselves that there would be a sufficient 
residue of supplies after the event that the surviving doctors could 
really do their work with. Due to some of the early thinking and the 
short-range operation of the Civil Defense Administration, casualty 
estimates were small. The duration of the war was limited to 2 or 3 
weeks. We are still supporting the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion in their attempt to get adequate supplies, even though it is for 
5 million for a period as short as 2 or 3 weeks. We feel that is quite 
insufficient and we think that those estimates should be revised upward 
in the light of the nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 

Mr. Batwan. Is it your understanding that the FCDA has been 
requesting funds for more supplies than the 5 million figure that I 
mentioned ? 
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Dr. Leuru. Our council has heard from the various members of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and we have simply used 
the figures they have presented to the Congress, and realizing they 
have received only a portion of that figure, we have tried to lend sup- 
port to them to perhaps receive a total of their initial request. 

Mr. Batwan. The present basis for planning the medical stockpile 
is calculated on 5 million casualties. Are you saying that the present 
stockpile does not even meet the 5 million criterion ? 

Dr. Lurru. That is correct. In my opinion, it does not even meet 
the estimate of the Federal Civi] Defense for a short period of time, 
and we feel there will be more casualties who must be given care over 
a longer period of time than the 3 weeks. 

Mr. Batwan. The 5 million figure obviously was based upon casual- 
ties which would be caused by an attack with atomic or kiloton bombs. 
The 25 million figure was based upon more recent tests. My question 
is, is it practical, even if the estimate runs up to 25 million, to go above 
5 million in view of what will become of the people who can handle 
medical supplies; namely, your medical personnel plus your ancillary 
personnel? Do you understand my question ? 

Dr. Lurern. Mr. Balwan, as I gather your question, we can perhaps 
resolve it to the size of the city and the size of the bomb. If the bomb 
is small, then the people in the surrounding outskirts or suburbs be- 
come the reinforcing or medical care agencies. If the size of the bomb 
gets larger, the reinforcement comes from communities a little farther 
distant. There will always be medical facilities in your surrounding 
area. 

Now, the problem is to procure, store, and provision those supplies 
so that people coming from the periphery who will give aid have the 
necessary supplies and equipment with which to work. 

Mr. Batwan. That is not quite what I was driving at. Let us say 
they have supplies to handle 3,500,000 of the 5 million, but if the 
problem has not been worked out so that you know exactly how many 
doctors you have, you may not have enough doctors on hand to use the 
medical supplies, so it will not make any difference. Has that been 
given any study ? 

Dr. Lurrn. Yes. Asa part of our retraining we assume that people 
will be retrained and reeducated so that even the aid people or the 
nurses, or other workers in the health field, will be able to take over 
and do those necessary lifesaving procedures and without the supplies 
and the facilities even their skills would be of no avail. 

Mr. Batwan. Has the American Medical Association made any pro- 
posal on the placement of doctors, we will say, before an attack, should 
we have any warning? In other words, if doctors are going to be the 
critical factor in survival, and if one doctor will take care of a thou- 
sand people, that one doctor is very important, and are we going to 
take any special precaution with respect to doctors, even with 30 
minutes’ warning, by getting them out quickly so that we can save 
enough of them to help preserve our civilization ? 

Dr. Lurrn. There have been some studies made as to placement 
of doctors during different periods of time. For example, for one 
of the Walter Reed courses I made a study of the Chicago suburban 
area and the movement of doctors from their homes to their offices 
at different periods of time. There has been no study as far as I am 
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concerned made of keeping doctors in one locality or another because 
practice usually involves seeing patients at different hospitals, house 
calls, and office visits. We assume that whenever the event happens 
that there will be a distribution of doctors so that certain doctors will 
be on the periphery and their services will be used. 

Mr. Batwan. You will expect the same distribution as will be found 
in the normal population, in other words? You are not recommending 
any specia] effort whereby doctors might be alerted as quickly as civil- 
defense directors, for instance, or even in advance some way so that 
you might get them out ? 

I do not know whether this problem is important, but I am thinking 
that you people are going to be so important that maybe we ought 
to take special precautions and the associations should try to see that 
your members are taken out at once. 

Dr. Lureru. We could give that matter thought. It has not been 
studied carefully, I am sorry to report to you. 

Mr. Houtrretp. There is one factor additionally which should be 
considered. We spoke of the storage of stockpile supplies, and in our 
hearing in Los Angeles Dr. Shade who is a member of your group, 
I believe, testified before us that the problem that was worrying him 
considerably was the fact that in most areas the storage of narcotics 
because of the problem involved in access to them by people that are 
not supposed to have access to them has been resolved in Los Angeles 
by storing them in vaults at the police department. 

He pointed out, of course, that that was the center of a special target 
area and that they would all be destroyed. 

Now, I just call this to your attention, that a great deal of thought 
should be given by your profession as to the problem of the proper 
location and proper precautions, of course, in the field of narcotic stor- 
age as well as the other medicines by giving particular attention to 
that factor. 

Dr. Lurru. I am sure we will be glad to look into that, and make 
recommendations that narcotics along with the other supplies be pre- 
positioned on the periphery and be readily available. 

You members of the committee, perhaps, are familiar with the 
events at Pearl Harbor when due to security reasons narcotics were 
made unavailable which as the war progressed was solved by the 
Armed Forces and I believe we will support a pattern similar to the 
type they used to disperse those materials under proper safeguards so 
that unauthorized people would not have access to them. 

Mr. Hoxtrtretp. There is a series of questions which I wish to ask 
you and I will start by saying that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has in two instances in Operation Alert in 1955 and in the 
forthcoming alert of 1956 estimated the type of war which could occur 
and which would be likely from a military standpoint to occur if 
nuclear war should happen and they have predicated upon that hypo- 
thetical pattern the fact that something like 25 million people might 
survive who are injured. 

Now, would it be a fair statement if I would say to you that in the 
present status of trained medical personnel or paramedical personnel 
are completely incapable of handling that type of casualty mass? 

Dr. Luern. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very fair and realistic 
statement as to both medical and paramedical personnel. | 
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Mr. Houirtevp. If I further asked you that if a vigorous program of 
training should ensue within the immediate future, starting within the 
immediate future, a program of training which is not yet developed on 
the national scale in which we envisage such a thing should be de- 
veloped that it would be a matter of several years before we would 
have an appreciably increased group of personnel ? 

Dr. Luern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Now, if we are going to face reality, and this is not 
to discourage the training of personnel, I think we should go into a 
very strong program of developing at least paramedical personnel 
as well as the other personnel as quickly as possible. What I say is 
not designed to discourage the program at all, but is designed to bring 
about a realistic look at the problem. 

I would predicate my next question upon such a background of con- 
templation: In view of the fact that we do face the possibility of 
millions being injured in this type of an attack, would not the best 
technique at this time be a strong Federal program to reduce the 
number of casualties as much as possible so that the numbers would 
come within or closer to, let us say, the capability of treatment ? 

Your answer to that is * Yes”? 

Dr. Lueru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevp. The strong bulk of testimony before this com- 
mittee from physicists, from geneticists and from different types 
of witnesses, all of whom have given a great deal of thought to the 
problem, has been that the greatest factor of danger to us in the 
use of these weapons is the radioactive fallout, and that radioactive 
fallout would cause a great deal more injuries than probably the 
blast or the heat of these bombs. It has further been testified fre- 
quently before our committee by outstanding authorities such as Dr. 
Libby, Atomic Energy Commissioner, Dr. Dunham, Dr, Cronkite, 
Dr. Bowman, and others, including Dr. Stafford Warren, that it is 
possible to prevent radioactive emergencies provided people are in 
proper type of shelter and shelters which have already been tested 
in the vicinity of atomic explosions, and which are in the main con- 
crete structures of a certain wall thickness and a certain size and lo- 
cated some 3 or 4 feet under a covering of earth. 

Their testimony has been that this type of protection will prevent 
these people from being radiated. 

My question to you is this: In view of the fact that this hazard 
is the type of hazard that it is, and that it will cover many thousands 
of square miles of our Nation, does it not seem to you reasonable 
that a strong Federal program of shelters should be prepared to 
prevent these casualties from occurring ? 

Dr. Lurru. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
that by saying that as doctors we are more really concerned with 
the medical problem. We are in favor of anything that would re- 
duce casualties, however. 

an HouirteLp. Well, this is not a trick question on my part at 
all. 

Dr. Lurrn. No. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Of course, you can see your duty to be to use your 
medical judgment in the field of advising preventive procedures as 
well as curative procedures; do you not? 
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Dr. Lurru. That is correct. What I meant to say was that I 
have not really studied that well enough that I could render any kind 
of an expert opinion on it, but I would be in favor of any program 
that would reduce casualties. I would like to study that phase and 
learn more about it, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Well, I suggest, then, that you do study the testi- 
mony of Dr. Libby in regard to the likelihood of downwind con- 
tamination of an area of 7,000 square miles from the burst of a 10- 
megaton weapon of lethal radioactivity and that you also study tables 
which were presented to us by Dr. Taylor in regard to shelter protec- 
tion and tables which showed the protective effect of shelter at 
various distances from point zero of certain types of weapons. 

I suggest that as a further study to be directed toward the solu- 
tion of this problem which you and I both admit today is a problem 
so great in nature that we do not have the skilled or semiskilled 
people to take care of it, and therefore if there is anything that can 
be done to reduce the problem I know you and I both will be greatly 
interested in methods which would prevent the numbers of patients 
which we cannot serve. 

Dr. Lurrn. Well, I hope I was not misunderstood to the effect 
that we have been so engrossed in how to get these lessons in casualty 
care over that some of the other phases have been overlooked. How- 
pte I have really not studied it and I am not too competent in that 
field. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. The job of this committee, of course, is to look 
at the overall problem. 

Dr. Lurrn. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. And in a case like this we call to your attention this 
matter because we feel that a recommendation as to the importance of 
preventing this terrible number of casualties is equally a concern of 
the doctors, and it is as equally important as treating those injuries 
because unless there is a scaling down of the number of casualties, in 
my opinion we face a problem here which will not be solvable in our 
time as far as preparation of skilled people to treat and methods of 
treatment are concerned. 

Dr. Luern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much, Dr. Lueth, and Mr. Barton, for your testi- 
mony. We apperciate it a great deal, your coming down this morning 
and giving us the benefit of your testimony, and as a subcommittee we 
ire gratefully heartened to know that you are thinking straight on 
this subject as you are, and we look forward to working with you to 
‘ry to solve this tremendous problem in the public interest. 

Dr. Luern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barton. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Lurrn. We are very happy to be given this opportunity to 
appear, and should you or any member of the committee wish to ask 
our counsel or the association any other questions, we shall be happy 
to receive them. 

Mr. Hourrtep. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Lurrn. We appreciate it. 
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Mr. Hoxtrrevp. Our next witness this morning is a representative of 
the American Hospital Association, and we feel highly honored this 
morning to have before us Sister Mary Reginald who will present some 
testimony on behalf of the American Hospital Association. 

Sister Mary, I understand that you have a prepared statement, and 
at this time if you would like to proceed and give it to the committee, 
we would be pt to have it. 


STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY REGINALD, RSM, PRESENTED ON 
BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY KENNETH WILLIAMSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 


Sister Mary. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to say that I am accompanied by Mr. Kenneth 
Williamson, the associate director of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and the director of the Washington Service Bureau. 

Mr. Houirtetp. We are glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. Thank you. 

Sister Mary. I present this statement merely on behalf of the 
American Hospital Association whose representative Iam. I am also 
a member of the committee on disaster planning of the American 
Hospital Association of which Dr. Harold Lueth, who just left, and 


who so ably testified, is the chairman. He did not act in a dual capac- 


ity, and that is how I am here. 

I am also the association’s representative on the Medical Advisory 
Committee to the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. This statement is presented to you on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

Let us say that the atomic age is here. It is not something that is 
coming 15 or 20 years from now. It is here. It is something we are 
going to have to live with. It is a fact. Naturally, its coming has 

rought tremendous problems of almost inconceivable magnitude to 
a segment of our economy and to every citizen and sector of our 
Nation. 

No one is so wise that he can readily see and understand all of the 
implications of this age, and all of the steps that we as a nation must 
take to protect ourselves against others who would, with atomic power 
as offensive weapons, seek to effect our destruction. But to the fullest 
of our ability we must take appropriate measures and pay whatever 
the cost might be so that we can survive in such an event. 

For many years the hospitals to the Nation and their association, the 
American Hospital Association, have been vitally concerned with civil 
defense matters. In some parts of the country hospitals were well ac- 
quainted with civil defense planning based on local, State and re- 
gional defense activity of the last World War. At that time, exten- 
sive planning was undertaken to prepare hospitals for participation in 
the event of disaster resulting from enemy attack. ™ 

In the late 1940’s and the early 1950’s hospitals were again particl- 
pating in civil defense planning in varying degrees. The picture 
during these years was one of frustration as many hospitals were not 
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included in civil defense planning, and various authorities assumed 
that hospitals would carry out responsibilities with which hospitals 
were not at all acquainted. 

They were not brought in on it, but just assumed that they would 
carry on. 

There was a great lack of coordinated planning. The role of the 
Federal Government was not clearly understood. Local areas in 
some States were inclined to do a great deal more than others about 
civil defense. The concept of the disaster to be expected changed 
greatly as the bombs and weapons changed in character. There were 
insufficient Federal funds available so that the civil defense agencies 
were seriously handicapped in readying plans which should have been 
generally distributed to the Nation. 

For example, during the early 1950’s, this association called a con- 
ference of nationally recognized hospital leaders to prepare a docu- 
ment setting forth basic essentials to be considered by hospitals in the 
event of disaster resulting from enemy attack. Regrettably FCDA, 
then called the Office of Civil Defense, apparently had no funds with 
which to publish and disseminate this essential information. This 
picture of lack of planning and coordination, lack of clarification of 
lines of authority and res onsibility, lack of funds, and the indecisive- 
ness of the role of the fF ederal Government, all contributed to the 
apathy which spread throughout the country. 

In 1953, the board of trustees of the American Hospital Association 
expressed its grave concern as to whether the hospitals of the Nation 
were being brought into civil defense planning and whether they were 
prepared to assume their responsibilities. ‘The association believed 
that in the event of any national disaster, the American people would 
immediately turn to hospitals and doctors for care, irrespective of 
whether the Federal Government had or had not formulated appro- 
priate plans. For it is only through the local facilities and personnel 
that the injured can be cared for. 

It has been evident in recent flood and hurricane disasters that the 
public does look to hospitals as a first source of comfort and aid. In 
such events the public also looks to hospitals to feed the homeless, to 
bs them with care and shelter, and to meet their many needs 
eyond those of medical attention. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which hospitals were participat- 
ing in civil defense activities, the association obtained answers from 
hospital administrators in various part of the Nation. The answers 
received indicated clearly that hospitals were not being brought into 
the planning carried on by Federal, State, and local civil defense 
authorities. Although these governmental authorities had spelled 
out the role of hospitals in their prepared plans, they were not ac- 
quainted nor acquainting hospitals with their responsibilities or the 
steps that they should take. We learned that, though civil defense 
supplies were being stored for use in the event of disaster, hospitals 
were not being informed as to their storage or the plans for their use. 
One hospital administrator, commenting on this shortcoming, stated : 
“Tt does me no good to know the FCDA has 1 billion units of penicillin 
or so many acres of burn dressings stockpiled somewhere, unless I 
know how to get them quickly when my hospital needs them.” 
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Mr. Ho .irtetp. This is very important statement. Of course, if 
there is not full coordination of these supplies with the people who 
will normally use them, why, as you say, they are useless. 

Sister Mary. It defeats the purpose of the whole activity. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Has that situation been improved to some extent? 
Will your statement take care of that? 

Sister Mary. It is being corrected, I might say, through the efforts 
of Dr. Lueth’s committee, working with FCDA and the Medical Ad- 
visory Committee. In both instances I think there is a much finer 
relationship existing, and a much better understanding. 

As I observe it, there is a decided willingness and desire on the part 
of FCDA to cooperate with the hospitals and with the doctors to make 
these supplies available. 

We learned that little, if anything, was being done to provide for 
the needs of hospitals on the periphery of the target areas for sani- 
tation, electricity, heat, and water. It was also evident that these 
hospitals were not aware of any specific plans to call upon their serv- 
ices in the event of disasters’ occurring in target city areas. 

These conditions were brought to the attention of Federal Civil 
Defense Administration authorities, and the specific suggestions made 
to them were: 

1. Definite plans be developed to make hospitals an essential part 
of civil defense planning throughout the country. This will necessi- 
tate participation of hospital organization at the National, State and 
local level. The American Hospital Association will be glad to par- 
ticipate in the eat and carrying out of such a program. 

Mr. Houtrrep. I think your hospital association is to be compli- 
mented on taking the initiative in this, and I think it could well be 
said that the initiative, as long as the responsibility for national 
civil defense has been placed in the Federal Civil Defense Agency, for 
such a suggestion might well have come from them rather than from 
you folks. 

Sister Mary. Yes, sir. 

_ HouiFietp. Your are to be complimented upon recognizing the 
need. 

Sister Mary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

2. There needs to be a greater emphasis on specific planning with 
respect to utilizing hospitals on the periphery of metropolitan centers. 

3. Mental hospitals are quite often located outside metropolitan 
centers, and it is believed that they provide an immediate source of 
facilities. The use of such beds as are available should be considered 
definitely in civil-defense planning. 

Mr. Howirretp. What do you mean by that, Sister Mary? What 
would you do with the people who are in these hospitals? I know 
that in California we have a great shortage of mental hospitals there. 
They are extremely crowded. 

Would it be your thought that because of their outside location you 
might double up and utilize the facilities, or would you move these 
people out ? 

Sister Mary. The thinking is, and the thinking has come about as 
a result of study by the Psychiatric Association and by other asso- 
ciations, that many of the patients in those mental hospitals were 
really receiving custodial care and those patients could be taken care 
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of in other facilities such as nursing homes and in many instances 
they could be boarded out in homes. ‘ 

Mr. Houirtetp. In other words, they are ambulatory ? 

Sister Mary. They are not only ambulatory, but they are mentally 
prepared, you might say, to cope with society to a limited degree. 

Mr. Houtrietp. That is except at certain times when their mental 
sickness takes hold of them ? 

Sister Mary. Yes, sir. However, there are many, I might say, who 
are really very senile, and they are being kept there. Today, of course, 
with the new medications many of those patients are being restored 
to more normal conditions, and it is possible that upon occasion there 
has not been enough money available, shall I say, in the various States 
to make it possible to do studies on those people and to do some re- 
search work to find out what could be done. 

Emphasis has been placed upon that phase within the last few years, 
and it is amazing what can be accomplished with medical personnel 
in restoring those people to society. 

Mr. Houirretp. Some of the new drugs have really advanced in this 
field as to their curative effects ? 

Sister Mary. Yes; that is definitely so. Those people could be sent 
to nursing homes or foster homes or boarding homes. They really are 
not people who are going to harm someone. They are not bent upon 
destru«tion. They want care and in many instances some of these 
older patients who have been receiving custodial care have been so 
accustomed to just doing certain things that I might say they would 
be easier to take care of than children, because children would be 
thinking more keenly and getting into mischief while these other 
people have become habituated to a certain amount of custody and re- 
striction and would not offer the problems that even children might 
in mental activity, and those rooms, then, and facilities, would be 
available. 

Mr. Honirretp. Yes. 

Sister Mary. Then those patients who would be, of course, critically 
ill mentally could be segregated in a certain area and, naturally, we 
would expect to carry them a little more, perhaps, than you would 
under normal conditions. You would have to, but that could be done 
because we would not be living under normal conditions. 

Mr. Batwan. So far as the association itself is concerned, this type 
of planning has not been done? Am I correct on that, or am I 
incorrect 

Sister Mary. No, sir; it is recommended. It is being thought 
through much more at the present time. This has been discussed in 
the Medical Advisory Committee with the Federal Administrator, 
and it is being thought through in the American Hospital Association 
and has been for quite a long time in the American Hospital 
Association. 

It is going out into the hospital personnel, shal] I say, on the ad- 
ministrative level, so that they are thinking this problem through to 
see what can be done. ie , 

I might say it is true that around the Iilinois area back—it must 
have been about 1949 or 1950—there was a great deal of considera- 
tion being given at that time to using these hospitals on the periphery 
and mantel hospitals, thinking in terms of certain conditions that 
would arise in the event of an atomic invasion. 
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Mr. Batwan. You are thinking of an effort within the Hospital 
Association or among the local groups, However, my question is di- 
rected to whether you or the association knew of any planning at the 
Federal civil defense level or encouragement in that direction? 

Sister Mary. It has been encouraged, but I do not know of any 
definite planning. 

Mr. Wiu1amson. If I could interject there, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Wiriu1amson. The reason the recommendation was made, sir, 
was that in our discussion with them and in our declaration of beds and 
estimates of beds that would be available and where they would be 
available, we felt they were not sufficiently contemplating the use of 
these facilities in the total number of available beds and this was to 
urge them specifically to do so. I believe, as the Sister says, since then 
the Advisory Committee has given greater consideration to the pos- 
sible use of these beds. 

Mr. Hottrrexp. It seems like a good suggestion to me. 

Mr. Wriu1amson. It is coming into their thinking. I think it is 
something that has to sort of germinate, and they have to survey the 
field, perhaps. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We may not have a great deal of time. 

Mr. Witu1amMson. That is true, but if they are at least thinking 
of it, we can act more quickly. 

Mr. Horirretp. You may proceed, Sister Mary. 

Sister Mary. Shall I continue, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houtrterp. Yes, please. 

Sister Mary. It is believed that health facilities should be used much 
more widely than they are for the training of personnel to be used 
in the event of disaster. The American Hospital Association will co- 
operate in the development of organized plans for training of such 
personnel. We believe it is most essential that a small hard corps 
of trained and training personnel be established within your organiza- 
tion, so there will be a stemming of authority, you might say. 

5. Concern is expressed over the fact that the health office, and, 
therefore, the health program, appears at the very lowest level of 
the organization chart of the FCDA. We believe it might be very 
helpful, indeed, if serious thought could be given to raising the health 
office to a level which more appropriately indicates its importance. 

Mr. Horirretp. On that point, would you also say that it would 
be important to elevate the FCDA to a position of more prestige and 
importance ? 

ister Mary. That would be my personal opinion, and I believe I 
could say it would be the opinion of the Hospital Association. 

Mr. Wriu1amson. It certainly would. t would agree with that. 

Sister Mary. The FCDA needs more prestige. We think of it as 
having prestige, but if we talk to people in society in general, we come 
to the conclusion that they do not know just exactly what the position 
of FCDA is, and how much authority they have or what right have 
they to say this or that. 

Tn other words, they need prestige. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. We have resolutions before our committee which 
would elevate the FCDA to either a cabinet position or an independent 
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cabinet position, or place it on a status of one of the branches of our 
national defense. 

Sister Mary. I see. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Which in either case would give them a great deal 
more prestige and more attention than they have at the present time. 

Sister Mary. Yes, sir. We believe, too, that the health officer in 
every plan of the FCDA should be given a higher position. After 
all, we are going to depend upon the doctors. 

Mr. Houirtevp. That is right. 

Sister Mary. If they are put away down at the very bottom of the 
program, we might say, in the planning, it inhibits their ability to 
speak up, I would think, because, naturally, there would be a question 
as to their position and prestige, and yet you turn around in the next 
minute and require just a tremendous amount of work from them and 
direction from them as well as help from them. So, it puts them in a 
rather compromising position, it seems to me. 

There appears to be a great need for additional funds. For some 
purposes this might best be on a matching grant basis with the States. 
The American Hospital Association would recommend, however, that 
provision be made for States to submit State plans for civil defense 
to the FCDA for approval and for coordination with plans of other 
States. 

That, we think to be very important. 

Authorization for matching funds could then be tied to a program 
related to approved State plans. There is every evidence of the need 
for much greater Federal responsibility and direction. The AHA 
will support legislation to bring about such a program as well as pro- 
vision for greater staff and more funds. 

7. With respect to the improvised hospitals, it is felt that it would 
be beneficial to have official inspection and recommendation accorded 
the improvised hospital by the American Hospital Association and 
the American Medical Association. We would suggest that this might 
be accomplished by the civil defense committee of these two organiza- 
tions ae invited to spend a day surveying an improvised hospital 
setup in Battle Creek. Following such a survey, both organizations 
would be in a much stronger position to communicate with the hos- 
pitals and physicians of the country and create a better understanding 
and acceptance of the improvised hospital. 

Mr. Batwan. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Is it your understanding, Sister Mary, that this has 
not been done, namely, that the American Hospital Association has not 
been asked to provide official inspection recommendations ? 

Sister Mary. It has not been asked as such to provide inspections 
with the exception of a very few instances such as the meeting that 
Dr. Lueth and Mr. Barton are going to which is a repeat performance 
of what they had at the Camp Meade in April and when the committees 
have met at Battle Creek, Mich., they have studied the improvised 
hospital as erected there, when we had that joint committee of the 
American Nurses Association, and the American Medical Association 
the Dental Association and various other associations as well as the 
League of Nursing. 
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There was an inspection made at that time. 

Then, at one time, I think it was at the Chicago meeting about 2 
years ago, the American Hospital Association Convention, they had 
an improvised hospital erected there, so that the administrators of 
hospitals could inspect it. It was really not adequately set up, you 
might say, because of not having sufficient physical area to set it up in. 
However, you actually might say we need to get the hospital ad- 
ministrators of the American Hospital Association out to inspect the 
improvised hospitals and know how to put them up and know what 
it really means and what it serves as an adjunct to their hospital 
whether you put it up on the outskirts of the city or if you are in a 
target area or wherever you put it. That has not been done. 

Mr. Batwawy. Is it your understanding that these hospitals will be 
operated by people who are displaced, let us say, from the hospitals 
that were in town, or will some other group of people come in from 
outside the regular hospital staff to run these improvised hospitals? 

Sister Mary. It is the recommendation of the American Hospital 
Association, and I believe it also came out in one of those voluminous 
volumes that came out from Civil Defense entitled “AG-11.” I really 
do not know what the number is, but it was one of the first books on 
civil defense that came out, and is now out of print at present. We 
have asked the Administrator of Federal Civil Defense through the 
committee if we could have a reprint of that volume. We thought it 
rather strange that they did not have enough funds for that purpose, 
because we looked upon it as more or less the Bible of civil defense 
because it fundamentally had everything in there on the care of pa- 
tients upon an atomic invasion, the preparation of water and feeding, 
and so forth. It was really a splendid thing. 

In that particular pamphlet or booklet, as well as through the 
American Hospital Association, it is advised that hospitals in target 
areas through their hospital counsel would decide on 1 hospital or 
maybe 2 or 3 hospitals, depending upon the size of the city, acquiring 
a site outside of the city or outside of the direct target center, and that 
they plan to staff that hospital. 

p until these improvised hospitals were ready all we had were 
some available schools and other buildings which were selected and 
there had been some trial runs. I think it was the St. Louis Com- 
munity Hospital which did a splendid job in that they simply evacu- 
ated all of their patients out to their temporary hospital and on a 
given day they had packets of food that would last them for 3 days, 
and so on, and packets of medicine. They also took what patients they 
could but about 25 percent of them could not be moved, and they took 
them down to the basement of the hospital where they took care of 
them. 

Twenty-five percent of the patients could go to their homes and 
they were sent to their homes. The 50 percent that could go into 
nursing homes and other places like that for a normal amount of care, 
you might say, were sent there. It was a real trial workout. 

That has been done, and it has been done through the initiative 
coming from the American Hospital Association, and upon the initia- 
tive of these various hospitals in different localities. 

Some recognized the situation more keenly than others. 
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In the recommendations from the American Hospital Association 
and also in that manual it was suggested that perhaps not the ad- 
ministrator of the hospital but an associate or assistant administrator 
would be delegated to take care of the hospital on the peripher 
whether it was one of the improvised hospitals or some building which 
was acquired outside. 

The reason for that was because if the administrator is, you might 
say, ae attention on two activities both of which are vitally 
important, he might neglect something. So, he might better pay at- 
tention to his hospital there, and then let his assistant devote his or her 
time to taking care of the improvised hospital or the hopsital on the 
periphery. 

These places and these hospitals that have been planned for had the 
supplies put in them and everything has been collected very carefully 
so that you could carry on a good hospital activity. 

Of course, it would be limited, and we recognize that, but neverthe- 
less, it is something. 

At the present time, if I may say this, Mr. Chairman, there are 200 
improvised hospitals ready or will be ready during this 1956 period 
and by 1957 we expect to have 1,000 of those improvised hospitals 
ready for requisitioning. 

Those hospitals can be obtained by the State health officer through 
the State civil-defense organization. That is the way it is recom- 
mended that they shall be requisitioned. They can be used, then, for 
practice purposes, and that is recommended by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Authority through the Medical Advisory Committee that these 
improved hospitals be set up and have an actual participation in the 
various parts of that hospital so that you become acquainted with it, 
you might say. 

Of course, that is the purpose of this particular test—this pilot 
study—that is being done now. On the first one down at Camp Meade 
the materials were brought in the boxes and they watched the ac- 
tivity of the military unboxing them and they watched to see just ex- 
actly what could be done, and how these things would be opened up, 
and whether they would be opened up in sequence of positioning in the 
hospital, because if you have something for the dietary department 
the next something for the surgical department, there would be a loss 
of time in setting up that hospital. 

If you have something for your X-ray equipment—xX-rays could 
fit in perhaps better than something else—or maybe something for the 
laboratory, and if you had that up here with the nursing unit, it would 
not be too bad, but it would be better if these things could be posi- 
tioned in sequence or have some kind of a label for the purpose of 
identification and positioning. 

Those packets were heavily tied up. some with massive wire. You 
have to know whether you have the things with which to open those 
packets up. I think you can see that there are so many things which 
we could find out from a practicable viewpoint rather than thinking 
We are just going to jump into this improvised hospital site unseen. 
ys just has to take a look at such an operation before one can operate 
efficiently. 

I hava, seen the one at Battle Creek several times, and have care- 
fully scrutinized it. Also, looked at it carefully at the American 
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Hospital Association Convention, and I have in my mind’s eye now 
just how I would go about setting one up. 

Mr. Batwan. But you need clear instructions as to how to set up 
those mobile hospitals, and you need it so clear and so well worked out 
in advance that untrained people could do the job; do you not? 

Sister Mary. That is right, because you have to call upon untrained 
people to help. It would be very foolish to divert the attention of the 
medical people to do that work. 

Mr. Wiiu1amson. In order to get it wb ae in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, on the question which you asked Mr. Barton, as a result of 
the inspection by a team of the American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical and Nurses Associations, at Battle Creek, we did 
officially pass resolutions approving officially, for instance, the recom- 
mendation on improvised hospitals. 

Sister Mary. That was done last June; was it not? 

Mr. Wirtiamson. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We do not have a copy of that resolution; do we! 

Mr. Wixtr1amson. I believe not. 

Mr. Houirmtp. For the record, we have called this hospital unit the 
“mobile hospital unit,” and we are referring to the same thing. 

Sister Mary. That is right. You see, we have called it the “impro- 
vised hospital,” because that is really what it actually is. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. Surely; let us go along, because it is getting to the 

oint where some of us are going to have to go to the floor of the 
ouse very shortly. 

Sister Mary. Iam sorry, sir. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is perfectly all right, but time is catching up 
on us. 

Sister Mary. Thank you, sir. 

I forgot to mention this, but we went on record at that particular 
meeting in June or July of last year with a resolution in which we 
approved the establishment of this hospital. 

We offer our assistance to the development of plans for administer- 
ing the improvised hospital units. We suggest that a pilot institute 
be established at Battle Creek with representatives of the American 
Hospital Association, the American Medical Association, and the 
American Nurses Association. Such a group could study thoroughly 
the problems involved in the establishment, operation, and administra- 
tion of such hospitals. The result of such a pilot study could then 
be used in connection with regional institutes. The AHA will co- 
operate in the development of institutes established in various sec- 
tions of the country for the purpose of inviting key personnel in the 
health field to spend 3 or 4 days working in participation in a program 
which would duplicate what was worked out in the pilot institute. 
Such institutes might be jointly sponsored by FCDA and AHA. We 
believe that such institutes might assist in the development of manuals 
concerning the administration and operation of the improvised hos- 
pital. This also provides the possibility for developing a corps of 
civilian ror administrators to be responsible for administering 
improvised hospitals. 

_A further aspect of such institutes could be the cooperation of hos- 
pitals in the plans for the placement of the improvised hospitals. It 
is believed that in many sections of the country it might be found well 
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to Biers the improvised hospital immediately adjacent to an existing 
hospital. 

Ttis our understanding that much has already been done in onene. 
ing for medical supplies. We believe, however, that much good could 
result from hospitals’ knowing what supplies are available, and in 
what quantity, where they are stored, who has responsibility for them, 
and how they may be obtained. 

The American Hospital Association would suggest that considera- 
tion be given to making such supplies available in the event of local 
disaster caused by hurricane, flood, explosion, and so forth. A 
planned program by which the availability of such supplies could 
serve as training demonstrations in the functioning of the FCDA 
supplies program could be of value. 

We suggest further that consideration be given to the use of a se- 
lected number of hospitals as supply depots both for the purposes 
of their use in disaster and at this time to be used for training pur- 

oses. 

. Since these meetings and discussions, which started with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration in March 1955, a number of im- 
portant advances have been made. 

A joint meeting with representatives of various national health 
organizations was held in Battle Creek, Mich., for the purpose of re- 
viewing the improvised hospital. Out of this meeting plans were car- 
ried out for a testing of the improvised hospital under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Army and the FCDA at Fort Meade, at which a group 
of civilian specialists in various fields of hospital operation served 
as members of the survey teams. The result of this preliminary survey 
was felt to be of such consequence that a followup pilot test has been 
scheduled at the Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. This test is being carried out this week and the same group of 
participants and observers attending the first test are atttending the 
second one. 

The association has carried forward discussions with FCDA with 
respect to the prepositioning of improvised hospitals and a plan is 
now being worked out for prepositioning such hospitals as widely as 
possible in the custody of. civilian hospitals. Contract provisions 
covering this arrangement are being cleared by the legal staff of 
FCDA this week. The American Hospital Association will do all it 
can to asist in developing this program of prepositioning which will 
result in having improvised hospitals stored at the nearest possible 
point to where they are likely to be put into use, and will facilitate the 
development and training of corps of people needed to operate such 
hospitals. In this way the improvised hospital can become the focal 
point for stimulating renewed interest and action within local com- 
munities. We were pleased to see the word “emergency” substituted 
for the word “improvised” in the description of these hospitals. This 
term more accurately describes the function of such hospitals. 

The term “civil-defense planning” has become outworn. We believe 
there is a serious question as to whether the citizenry, and in this in- 
stance those involved with health care, can be sufficiently aroused and 
alerted over long periods of time on the basis of civil defense. We 
have come to the conclusion that it is possible to concern communities 
in planning for local natural disaster. If communities throughout 
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the country will establish good local disaster programs, this will lay 
an excellent foundation for coping with disasters caused by enemy 
attack. They have the groundwork laid. To this extent this may 
provide for new channels through which civil-defense planning and 
the financing of such programs should be considered. The associa- 
tion, therefore, has been sponsoring an active program in local dis- 
aster planning. Two booklets have been published and distributed to 
all hospitals in the country. One of these is a booklet on the princi- 
ples involved in disaster planning, and the other lists delisted read- 
ings which will help individuals concerned with this planning. Cop- 
ies of these booklets were sent to this committee. I have a couple of 
copies here if you have not seen them. 

As a further step, local disaster planning and the participation of 
State hospital associations in such planning were discussed at a meet- 
ing of officers of all State hospital associations. In May of this year, 
a part of National Hospital Week, which is annually sponsored by the 
association, was devoted to disaster planning. Numerous articles 
have been carried in our national journal hospitals. As a result of 
this stimulation we believe that a great many hospitals are now ac- 
tively engaged in the development of local disaster plans, and we 
expect that this activity will continue to grow. Additionally, this 
association will conduct a series of workshop conferences on disaster 
planning. 

The civil-defense responsibility of the Federal Government is con- 
tained in Public Law 920, 81st Congress. Since the enactment of that 
law, viewed in the experience of FCDA, it appears that some correc- 
tive steps can be taken by administrative action of that agency— 
others require new legislation. 

For example, administratively, FCDA in our opinion can, and 
should develop an overall plan to encourage the participation and 
integration of hospitals with all other community agencies in meeting 
any common disaster confornting the community, state or the nation, 
The basic statute should, in our opinion, be amended as follows: _ 

Congress should formulate a national policy of survival to bring 
about an awareness among our citizens of the part each must play in 
local programs to make possible national survival. vain 

The Federal Government should be given a stronger role in civil- 
defense planning, more responsibility, more funds, and more coordi- 
nating functions. ni 

The States should be required to submit State, civil-defense plans 
to the responsible Federal agency, and such plans should meet estab- 
lished criteria related to the overall civil-defense needs of the Nation. 

Any Federal funds provided to the States should be granted on the 
basis that the plans submitted by the States have been accepted and 
approved by the responsible Federal agency. This is in keeping with 
our belief that national hospital and medical pone for disaster and 
civil defense be as uniform as possible throughout the country in order 
to facilitate the cross utilization of medical and hospital personnel, 
supplies, and sergeant between all sections of the country. 

Future national planning should be undertaken on a long-range 
basis requiring the establishment of a career service for civil-defense 
staffs so that they will not be changing every year and you get new 
faces, and so on. There is not a continuity of interest and determina- 
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The lines of responsibility between Federal and State Governments 
should be specifically stated in statute and not left to administrative 
interpretation. 

On behalf of the American Hospital Association I wish to state that 
the association welcomes the opportunity of providing its services and 
assistance to the Federal Government at all times in matters affecting 
disaster planning, and the health needs of the American people. The 
association deeply appreciates the opportunity of having presented its 
views to you and hopes that they will be of assistance to the important 
deliberations of this committee. For me, it has been a distinct 
pleasure and privilege to have appeared before this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman eal members of the committee; this con- 
cludessmy statement. 

If there are any questions which you think I can answer, I will be 
glad to try. 

Mr. Howirretp. We want to thank you very much, Sister Mary, for 
this fine statement of yours. It isso complete in its presentation that 
you have covered a great many very important fields, and I want to 
compliment you particularly on the recommendations which you have 
here on pages 10 and 11. 

Kach one of them are very clear, and well thought out, and I can 
say that I believe after some 5 months of study on this problem that 
most of the members of the committee would probably endorse them 
wholeheartedly. 

Sister Mary. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Howirtetp. They are very clear and they certainly show an 
awareness of the problem which is a credit to you and your 
organization. 

Sister Mary. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rreutman. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to concur in your comments with respect to Sister Mary’s 
statement. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I might, just for clarification for the record, say 
that we understand there are some 200 of these emergency hospitals 
or mobile hospitals planned at the present time, or available at the 
present time, and I think without depreciating their value that it is a 
mere drop in the bucket as to what would be needed in case we do have 
a nuclear attack. I would feel much more secure, personally, if that 
number were multiplied many thousandfold. 

Sister Mary. We agree, Mr. Chairman. However, we also recog- 
nize the fact that we must have the training personnel to work in those 
improvised hospitals and funds must be made available and the pro- 
gram must be established so that these people can be trained to carry 
through and erect and plan these hospitals and carry out the work 
within them. 

Mr. Houirrexp. I notice at one place you were giving a great deal 
of thought to the location of these hospitals. 

Sister Mary. That is right. 

Mr. Hourtetp. You did say that they would be located near to the 
place where needed. I hope that also care is being given to the locat- 
ing of them outside of target areas. 

Sister Mary. That is the thought. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is, located where they would not be destroyed. 
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Sister Mary. That is the thought in selecting, for instance, maybe 
a school building outside the city or target area or periphery, and that 
these improvised hospitals could be placed near those buildings, and 
would serve as a second hospital, you might say, under the immediate 
direction of the person who was assigned to staff and administer that 
hospital on the periphery. 

Mr. Wituramson. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on that, we 
think it is probably one of the most important elements of the whole 
hospital picture and rather than to take these hospitals as had been 
previously contemplated and just store them Sienaadet we felt if the 
monies could be under contractural relationships actually attached 
as far as responsibility is concerned to the hospitals on the periph- 
ery—the existing hospitals—they will then become the nucleus of 
development of the training corps and in the training of people in- 
terested in them and will become a sort of a center of activity of 
interest stemming out of the hospital so that the hospitals will be in 
a position to use them if that event occurs, with the people in the 
hospitals knowing what is in them and how to use them, and so on. 

r. Hoxutrievp. I think that is a good thought provided you are not 
so limited by the location of most hospitals close in to the centers or 
on the edges of these thickly populated urban centers which might be 
target areas. I think in this whole thing you have to have, as you 
have so clearly stated, a coordinated Federal plan for each area and 
each area has to be worked out according to your resources and accord- 
ing to your topographical conformation of the country and avail- 
ability of transportation and so many other things that enter into It 
that what we really seem to need is a tailormade target area complex 
master plan. 

Sister Mary. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Then once that is established by the highest military 
people and by the civilian defense people we can start putting the 
pieces of this puzzle together but until you do have thinking in terms 
of the new impact of weapons and the broad impact and effect of 
weapons I think all the rest of this planning is going to be piecemeal 
and uncoordinated and disorganized. 

Sister Mary. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, and that each of these States 
coordinate with the different States so that there is planning in the 
program. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. That is right. 

Sister Mary. And so that it has some uniformity because we know 
that today our citizenry is mobile, you might say. 

For instance, these doctors here will be down in Texas in just a few 
hours. If there were a general plan or organization and if something 
were to occur today—an attack of the enemy—they then can give their 
services right there, and fit right into the picture there. They do 
not have to be back up here or over in Chicago or some place else. But 
if this plan is not oats planned clearly on paper but thought throug! 
and practiced and replanned again, you might say, then all of the key 
personnel could be used to much better advantage, it seems to me, tha! 
they could otherwise and, naturally, there would have to be some fund: 
available, too, and there has to be authority. 

Mr. Houtrtev. That is right, There are two things involved: ther 
has to be responsible planning and there has to be responsible finane 


ing. 
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Sister Mary. That is right, as well as the authority to go ahead. 

Mr. Hotirretp. That is right. 

Sister Mary. There has to be some status there. 

Mr. Hotrrterp. Well, I certainly want to thank you for your fine 
testimony this morning, both you folks, and I know it will be a great 
help to us in our deliberations. 

Sister Mary. Thank you, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by the 
American Dental Association :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


No program, perhaps, is more vital to the American people than that of civil 
defense. The American Dental Association, its constituent and component soci- 
eties, and its membership of some 85,000 dentists are aware of the necessity to 
prepare to meet the ever-present threat of civil emergency. We believe it timely 
that this committee has entered into an evaluation of the organizational approach 
to this problem with a view toward recommending legislation through which 
National, State, and local activities can be better coordinated toward achieving 
the common objective of preparedness against an enemy attack. 

The trust lodged in the health professions by the public involves a special re- 
sponsibility in matters involving civil defense. This responsibility has been 
readily accepted by the dental profession. Since 1950, the dental profession 
has had an active program of training and participation in civil defense activi- 
ties, and in particular, in emergency casualty care. This program is centered 
in a committee on civil defense within the association’s council on Federal 
dental services with similar committees operating within the great majority of 
our State and local societies. The association’s committee, consisting of three 
members, has been charged with the responsibility of developing overall policies 
and programs for the participation of the dental profession in the casualty care 
program of civil defense. It is further charged with the function of advising 
with State and local societies in the development of civil-defense and casualty- 
care programs on the local level. The committee, in discharging these duties, 
maintains close liaison with the American Medical Association, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and other Federal agencies operating in this area. 

The association’s civil defense committee gives continuing study to the prob- 
lem of disaster casualty care and to the role of the dentist in any program 
designed to supply that care. It has, in consulation with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, assisted in defining the role of the dentist in such 
programs and in the preparation of training guides to qualify individual mem- 
bers of the profession for the functions and responsibilities they will be called 
upon to assume in a civil emergency. The committee has supplied much of 
the leadership in alerting State and local dental societies of their opportunities 
in contributing to the civil defense effort. It has sponsored seminars and has 
encouraged the uSe of special exhibits on civil-defense casualty procedures at 
the scientific sessions of the association and its constituent societies. It has 
made available to the profession special courses in casualty care sponsored by 
the FCDA. It has published articles and suggested training programs on 
this subject for distribution to State and local societies and has participated 
actively in special FCDA programs such as the emergency hospital program. 
In addition, it has alerted other agencies of the association to contributions 
that could be made within their jurisdiction; for example, the inclusion of 
emergency casualty care in the professional training of dental students. The 
committee intends to intensify its activities in the months ahead stressing, 
in particular, programs designed to give training in casualty care procedures 
to the individual dentist. 

Should a civil disaster be visited upon us, one of the major problems will be 
that of caring for the mass of casualties resulting therefrom. At that time, 
our total health resources will be taxed to capacity. Thus, it is necessary to 
train persons other than physicians who might be fitted by training and 
experience to assume part of the medical responsibilities involved in treating 
casualties. Dentists are peculiarly suited for such responsibility. Their train- 
ing in dental school; their daily handling of patients with the whole range of 
dental disease, aggravated, at times, by medical ills; their experience in han- 
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dling pain; their experience in giving anesthetics and taking X-rays; their 
training in hospital procedures; their daily surgical experience; and their 
frequent consultation with physicians with respect to the total health of patients 
all attest to the qualifications of the dentist to assist the physician in casualty 
care and to assume important responsibilities in this area. The Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has recognized this training and aptitude of the dentist 
and has assigned him to the position of auxiliary surgeon at first-aid stations 
and in hospitals. 

The duties assigned the dentist in casualty care are extensive. He will be 
expected to assist the physician in the treatment of burns; surgical closure of 
wounds; maintenance of airways; splinting of fractures ; treatment of shock and 
pain; administration of narcotics and antibiotics; administration of blood, 
plasma, and plasma expanders; administration of care to those suffering radia- 
tion injuries; administration of anesthetics; taking of X-rays; as well as the 
performance of many similar medical procedures. Dentists will assist the physi- 
cian in triage, the classification of casualties and the preliminary determination 
of treatment to be provided. In the absence of a physician, the dentist, as the 
next qualified professional-person, will have to assume the responsibilities and 
duties of the physician until properly relieved. To prepare for these unusual 
responsibilities, the dentist, like the physician, is training himself to operate in 
these emergency situations. The dental profession has assumed the responsi- 
bility of organizing and conducting such a training program utilizing the guidance 
of the FCDA and of the medical profession. The leadership already taken by 
the Federal Government, by State, and local authorities, and by private organiza- 
tions has been fruitful, but much more will have to be achieved before we can 
feel any real sense of accomplishment. It is realistic, we think, to admit that 
our efforts to date have been struggling, and from this distance, inadaquate. 

A great impediment to an adequate civil-defense program, or to an adequate 
program of casualty care is, in our opinion, the lack of a central source of 
authority to plan, direct, and coordinate all efforts. Under the present scheme, 
authority is dispersed to units which can not effectively discharge it while 
the Federal Government, which could direct such an operation, is relegated 
mainly to an advisory position. This basic defect is everywhere apparent, par- 
ticularly in the field of casualty care. The association is impressed with the 
testimony taken by the Hoover Commission on this subject, and with the report 
and recommendation of its Task Force on Federal Medical Services. That 
recommendation reads: 

“That the Federal Civil Defense Administration be given greater statutory 
authority and financial support to plan, coordinate, and operate National, State, 
and local civil defense plans and that its Health Office be elevated in organiza- 
tional status to a position commensurate with its duties and responsibilities; 
and 

“That plans be made for the delegation of operational authority for directing 
emergency medical care during and immediately following an attack on con- 
tinental United States to the Department of Defense in close cooperation with 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and Federal Civil Defense 
Administrtion * * *.” 

An important area of civil defense planning is in the field of developing and 
training casualty care teams to operate in a civil disaster. Effective planning 
in this area requires sufficient authority to mold our individual efforts into a 
dynamic program. The operating agency must possess the authority to integrate 
the health functions and facilities of other agencies and units of Government 
with those of private organizations. It requires the authority to make plans 
in light of our expanding knowledge, the authority to carry out the programs 
developed from such plans, and the authority to coordinate these programs 
and the efforts of the individuals involved in them. It requires the authority 
to intergrate the available professional skills into an effective team. These 
attributes are not now present in sufficient strength in our present civil defense 
mechanisms. There is no uniformity in the assumption of responsibility by 
participating units and little direction is given those who wish to participate. 
Although the dental profession is willing to meet its civil defense responsibilities, 
its skills, and even its availability, are not being effectively utilized in casualty 
care programs at the present time. This, we think, flows from the lack of an 
overall authority in this area and from the lack of sufficient funds with which 
to mount a meaningful program. 

While there is no ready solution as to the Federal agency in which the casualty 
care program ought properly to be lodged, our experience would indicate the 
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need for a closer relationship of this program with the programs of the medical] 
and dental corps of the armed services, particularly their reserve programs. 
Although it is recognized that these corps have a first duty to members of the 
military, they seem to be fitted by training and mission to assume a major role 
in the civilian casualty care program, particularly in the area of planning and 
training. Further, in an actual emergency, it is quite probable that these corps 
would be the proper organization to coordinate both military and civilian aspects 
of casualty care. In such an event, the total population of the disaster area 
would undoubtedly be under martial law, and perhaps, undergoing some degree 
of mobilization so that the military would be a rallying point for all civilians. 
Thus, the relationship between civilian and military responsibility and activity 
in the event of an atomic disaster would, in our opinion, be so close as to requre 
a consideration at this time of developing a similar relationship between the 
civilian casualty care program and the mission of the medical and dental corps 
of the armed services. At the very least, an effective program of civilian casualty 
care will require the closest cooperation with the military and its plans for such 
an emergency. 

In summary, the American Dental Association is impressed with the present 
need of the Federal Civil Defense Administration for additional statutory au- 
thority and financial support so as to permit it to develop and operate a national 
program of civil defense. We believe that any program of civil defense, and 
particularly, of civilian casualty care should be closely related to our total 
defense plans and operations. 


J. CLAUDE Earnest, D. D.S., 
Council on Legislation, American Dental Association. 
Mr. Hottrtetp. The meeting is adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 


at the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MriTary OPERATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 a. m., room 
(j-53, United States Capitol, Representative Chet Holifield (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Riehlman, and Lipscomb. 

Also present: Michael Balwan, staff director; James Eckhart, as- 
sistant counsel; Herbert Roback, director of investigations; Earl J. 
Morgan, and Robert J. McElroy of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us the mayor of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and chairman of the civil defense committee of the American 
Municipal Association. 

Mayor Zeidler, it is an honor that you confer on this committee by 
being here this morning. 

I see you have prepared testimony. So I suggest that you give it 
at this time and then we will have questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Zerpier. Mr. Chairman, it is quite a privilege for me to appear 
before this subcommittee. I have read a great deal of the work that 
has appeared before you. And I must say that as far as information 
is concerned, I presume, relatively speaking, you are one of the best 
informed committees or parts of committees in the Capitol. 

My name is Frank P. Zeidler. I am the mayor of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which office I have held since April 1948. I am the chairman of the 
civil defense committee of the American Municipal Association, an 
association consisting of many State municipal leagues and with a 
direct membership of most of the Nation’s larger cities. 

lor the purpose of the record I desire to enter the 1955 National 
Municipal Policy for Civil Defense adopted by the American Munic- 
ipal Association in a conference at Philadelphia. 

This statement is in the form of a printed publication of my testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Civil Defense of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee on March 9, 1955. 

(The statement was received for the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. ZepteR. At that time I appeared with the Honorable Joseph 8. 
Clark, Jr., the then mayor of the city of Philadelphia. He also made 
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- a statement on civil defense which I believe is quite valid today, and 
I desire to enter that statement into the record here. 

Mr. Ho ttrtevp. Without objection, these materials will be received. 

(The document was received for the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Batwan. These two records have been entered. Did you want 
those included ? 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. We will take them for committee disposition. We 
may have them already in our records. If so, we will take them in our 
files, and consider as to whether or not they should be printed at this 
point. 

Mr. Zetpier. The reason I am entering that statement is because 
former Mayor Clark described the difficulty of civil defense for such 
a complex target area as Philadelphia. He felt that the defense 
of such a target was primarily a Federal responsibility. This is one 
of the unsolved situations of civil defense at the present time. 

A second major point that Mayor Clark made in his testimony is 
that public apathy and inadequate appropriations, which constitute 
a vicious circle, can be broken only by leadership from the office of 
the President. 

I submit that these points continue to be problems of the first mag- 
nitude and worthy of consideration by this committee. 

Concerning the 1955 national municipal policy of the American 
Municipal Association, there is not much at this moment to add be- 
cause in the formulation of that policy the existence of megaton 
weapons and large scale radioactive fallout was contemplated. 

The statement is divided into three parts: general policy; the joint 
responsibilities of Federal, State, and local governments; and the 
responsibilities of local government. 

In the section on general policy the association recommends contin- 
uing heavy emphasis in the education of people on the effect of atomic 
weapons so that they will make personal decision in advance for 
their own safety, consistent with official plans. 

I think this point ought to be stressed here because unless people 
in all walks of life begin to alter their pattern of living to make al- 
lowance for atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, there can be no 
adequate defense for them. 

Of the twenty recommendations made in this policy statement, I 
canont say that many great strides of consequence have been made by 
any of the levels of government—Federal, State, or local—to keep pace 
with the growth of the danger. 

The recommendation, for instance, of a completely and adequately 
financed civil defense program stemming from the Congress has not 
met, with success. 

The dispersal of industry, as recommended, has been relatively tiny. 
The recommended study of the effect of dispersal on cities by official 
agencies of Government has not occurred. 

The work of education, as recommended, has been carried on by 
an heroic few in the Federal Civil Defense Administration and in 
State and local organizations (I may say, incidentally, by this com- 
mittee in its hearings); but the necessary level of understanding to 
result in action on the part of the public has not been attained. 
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The recommendations for increased training have not been fulfilled 
by any levels of Government in sufficient quantities to deal with the 
enormity of the problem. 

The recommendation that the States assume greater responsibility 
in coordinating civil defense plans and programs between target and 
support areas oe to me to have been inadequately followed. 

Cooperation between central cities, suburban governments, and 
counties, has been halting and imperfect. 

The revision of the legislation on civil defense in all levels of Gov- 
ernment is far behind the needs. 

The recommendations that Federal and State highway programs 
expend highway funds in target areas to allow rapid dispersal of 
people has been only indirectly recognized in the new Federal High- 
way Act. 

This highway program will strain the highway building resources 
of the Nation by building highways for the most part away from the 
target areas where they can help. 

The revision of State and Federal policies giving grants-in-aid for 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, keeping in mind civil de- 
fense requirements, has had almost no impact upon granting or 
accepting agencies of Government. 

The recommended program of blast resistant and radioactive re- 
sistant shelter construction, recommended in 1955, is just now in its 
early halting stages of progress. 

The preparation of a fiscal plan to keep the economy of the Nation 
operating after a major attack on the production and financial centers 
is scarcely in sight, at least from the vantage point that I possess. 

The formation of rural areas to support the urban areas has hardly 
been begun. 

The recommended work of local governments—and especially target 
cities, in providing alternate utility facilities and in proposing zoning 
and construction codes to reduce vulnerability—is only in the initial 
stages in a few cities. 

Many cities are also just beginning to follow another recommenda- 
tion of training employees to carry out civil defense assignments, and 
of working closely with support areas on surveys leading to compacts 
on welfare, medical and evacuation programs. ; 

All in all, it is my estimate that despite the tremendous efforts of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, operating under a now 
antiquated law, and despite energetic work on the part of local civil 
defense employees and volunteers, this Nation is in no position to 
sustain an attack of nuclear weapons. 

In my opinion, it could be reduced to a chaotic condition relatively 
soon which would be of such magnitude as to preclude the possibility 
of the United States defeating an aggressor, the helpless state of the 
home base and target cities would prevent further effective organized 
action in the home country, leading to the reorganization and pacifica- 
tion of an aggressor nation. 

I do not pose here as a military expert but on the basis of my readings 
on the published nature of weapons, on my knowledge of the methods 
of operation of local government, and on my understanding of what 
is necessary to support military action over a period of time, it appears 
quite clear to me that the destruction of the target areas of America 
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is entirely possible, that these target areas—even the best of them— 
are but poorly organized to sustain such destruction and that the at- 
tendant turmoil following such destruction would largely disrupt 
organized National Government in the United States. 

he neglect of civil and home defense has put the national existence 
of the United States is a greater peril than national elected officials 
and military leaders appear to comprehend or to publicize. What is 
true of these national elected officials seems to be more true of state 
elected officials. 

Even in the target cities there is not an interest in civil defense 
commensurate with the peril. Where cities that feel themselves to be 
primary targets and where the city officials have taken some leadership 
in pointing out the perils to their people, there an active community 
interest does exist. 

The seaboard cities of both coasts, and the industrial cities of the 
northern frontier, demonstrate the greatest concern. Here the cities 
conceive of themselves as likely targets, and in those cities the greatest 
efforts have been made to produce an operational civil-defense plan. 

In November of 1954 the American Municipal Association published 
a State of Civil Defense in America’s Largest Cities at the request of 
our committee which was preparing the official policy statement of the 
association. 

The associates also prepared a statement of Progress and Prospects 
in National Civil Defense Preparedness at the same time. We do not 
have a comparable study brought up to date. 

However, the material in both of these studies is still quite valid in 
creating a general understanding of what is transpiring. I therefore 
wish to submit both of these reports for the information of the com- 
mittee and its staff to provide additional background on what has 
happened in American cities on civil defense. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. Without objection, that will be received for the 
record. 

(The documents were received for the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Zermier. The improvements over the 1954 and 1955 civil de- 
fense status of cities is to be found in the general advance of evacua- 
tion plans; in the further training of civil defense workers, especially 
in the field of welfare services; in the acquisition of additional, though 
limited amounts of equipment; in improved State laws; in the ac- 
ceptance of the survival plan studies fostered by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration ; and in the changing of operational processes 
to deal with the hydrogen bomb and with increased radioactive fallout. 

For a current study of civil defense, the American Municipal As- 
sociation sent a letter to member cities asking for an expression by the 
mayor as to what the status of civil defense is at the present time. 

t least 36 replies—let me amend that—I have 3 additional replies— 
were received from a broadly representative group of cities, giving 
information on civil defense administrators on their problems. 

Copies of these letters are available for this committee or its staff. 
I have them here, if you desire copies. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We would like to have them. 

(The letters are in the appendix, exhibit 8.) 

Mr. Batwan. May I ask a question at this point just for the record! 
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With the replies, is it possible to include your letter of request for 
information from the cities, so we can correspond them to those 
replied ? 

Mr. Zerwier. Yes. 

Mr. Lipscoms. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Mayor, how many cities are members of the American Munici- 
pal Association ? 

Mr. Zerirr. I have an association staff member here, Mr. Healy, 
who can give you the information more precisely than I can, if the 
committee would like to have that. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Would you like to give us that? 

Patrick Heary, Jr. (director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C.). The association represents as of last January 1, 
12,230 cities and towns in 47 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Thank you. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many cities received the letter requesting 
information ? 

Mr. Zewier. Only some of the major cities which are directly affiili- 
ated with the association. I would imagine it runs into some hundreds. 

Mr. Heaty. Less than 100 were sent this particular questionnaire. 

Mr. Ho.rtrtevp. Those were the larger cities ? 

Mr. Heaty. The main one that have been designated as target cities. 
_ Mr. Batwan. In that connection I want to ask if the mayor is speak- 
ing as a representative of the American Municipal Association, pri- 
marily, so that in using this information for report purposes we can 
=y oe represents the thinking of the American Municipal Asso- 
clation ¢ 

Mr. Zemwter. I am speaking for that association primarily. There 
are some parts of the statement here which probably reflect views in- 
dependent of the association. 

n other words, there has been a maturing of my views since the time 
of this report. And I will try to point that out to you, particularly on 
the subject of the reduction of vulnerability of cities because that is a 
very keen point at issue at the present time. 

Mr. Batwan. What I was referring to is this: Is this statement of 
yours coordinated through the association officially in some way ? 

Mr. Zemwier. Yes; the association asked me to represent it here. 

Mr. Batwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Zewurr. They make interesting reading because they reveal the 
spotty and inadequate character of civil defense at the present time. 

As I read these letters I gather that most mayors and city officials 
want to do a great deal more for civil defense than they have done. 

However, they are afraid to assert leadership and to demand further 
action because they feel that the public will not tolerate such a de- 
mand. Many of the letters refer to “public apathy.” 

Mayors and civil defense directors feel that the apathy is due to the 
lack of interest on the part of the States and Federal Government. 
They feel that on the basis of the appropriations given to civil defense, 
especially by the Congress, that it is not important in the total scheme 
of national defense. 

There is also a sentiment among mayors that the taxpayers in their 
community will not support additional expenditures for civil defense; 
as a result, the civil-defense organizations appear to be operating on 
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very tiny budgets with small staffs, and are far from meeting their 
needs. 

The mayors have correctly surmised that an influential part of the 
voting public does not want to be disturbed in present pursuits by all 
the unpleasant concepts that civil defense conjures up. One mayor 
wrote: 

It is exceedingly hard in this day of good times, city expansion, increasing 
population, etc., to direct people’s minds to the disagreeable thoughts and the 
negative actions which preparation for civil defense requires. 

Another writes of little public interest ; and another that the average 
citizen, the lawmakers, and government officials, do not have a strong 
feeling that there is a need for civil defense. 

Under these circumstances many civil-defense organizations have 
appeared to have had a drop in enthusiasm. A “hard core” consisting 
of a few civil-defense officials and volunteers carry on operations. 
Many of the mayors describe the whole situation as frustrating. 

The recent letters also indicate that confusion exists among some 
mayors as to the value of either shelters or evacuation, and so nothing 
of any consequence appears to be going on in civil defense in the cities. 

Some of the letters indicate also a deep concern on the part of those 
who do favor evacuation as to what will become of the hordes of 
people who pour out into a countryside that has made no preparations 
to receive them. 

One mayor wrote that the— 
responsibility (of civil defense) should be solely that of the Federal Government, 
for local government would have no tax base and no authority at some place 
away from the destroyed city. 

A few of the letters of mayors indicate that they wish that Federal 
publicity on the destructive power of the hydrogen bomb would be 
less gruesome; it scares people into inaction. These letters reflect a 
commonly held view. 

That is my opinion. 

Some mayors indicate that the development of support areas for 
evacuation is poor or nonexistent. In a few places, news releases 
state that welfare exercises have been conducted but those activities 
are infinitesimal compared to the activity required when evacuation 
occurs. 

The rural areas feel no great danger and they have not organized. 
I doubt whether the threat of radioactive fallout has made much of 
an impression as yet on these rural areas. 

By absence of much comment in the letters on State governments, 
it seems clear that the mayors are looking to the Federal Government 
for leadership and not to the States. The continual existence of lack 
of coordination in metropolitan areas, and the lack of organized 
liaison between target cities and support areas, is a State responsibility 
not vet met. 

The letters also fail to show that the leaders of local government 
are getting strong support from critical or target industrial leaders or 
business leaders. ab 

The requirements of civil defense in reducing the vulnerability of 
the target obviously will have an adverse effect on existing land and 

roperty values. Those who possess these values created by high 

ensities are naturally not going to support a program of dispersing 
people and causing values to drop. 
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The question of the long-range dispersal of industry and its effect 
on a city tax base is beyond the capabilities of local government to 
solve. 

Perhaps the letter most crushing to civil defense is the one from the 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
This letter reveals that the appropriation for the civil defense of the 
national capital is only $78,000 and that the staff consists of 13 mem- 
bers including 6 radio operators and 1 janitor. 

Some of the letters from the mayors reveal that in the medium-sized 
cities there is considerable civil-defense activity despite the lukewarm 
actions of the Congress or State governments. 

These cities have warning systems well developed, control centers, 
evacuation plans, and welfare services. Some have tested evacuation 
procedures by automobile. The budgets in these cities usually are 
well over a hundred thousand dollars per year, and the mayors and 
public officials are outspoken in their support of civil defense. 

In most of these communities special civil-defense assignments have 
been given to public employees who are the hard core of civil defense 
forces. Around these employees have been gathered volunteers. 
Some cities have made beginnings on reception centers and shelter 
construction, and most of them are studying the effects of radioactive 
fallout on operational procedures. 

The theory of reducing vulnerability by a strategic alert has not 
been given thorough consideration in most communities. This is one 
of the reasons why the problem of evacuation looks so big to so many 
local officials. 

Mr. Batwan. How can communities give consideration to strategic 
alert ? 

Mr. Zerpier. By taking into consideration the opportunity that may 
be afforded the mayor of the city to tell people, if in his opinion he 
thinks this is the case, that they had better begin going to some previ- 
ously arranged refuge for themselves outside of the target area. 

Mr. Batwan. In the city of Milwaukee, in case the international 
situation becomes critical, are you considering placing upon yourself 
the decision of declaring your own strategic alert? 

Mr. Zerpier. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. If I may ask this, would you do that on your own 
judgment or would you do it as a result of information from the 
Federal Government that affairs were getting in a critical state? 

Mr. Zetpter. We would hope to do it on information from the Fed- 
eral Government. I do not expect that such information would be 
forthcoming in time. And if I were in the position of mayor at the 
time this occurred I would consult with my civil defense supervisory 
group and then issue the statement after such consultation. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. You are talking now about the type of dispersion 
that occurred in London when the women and children were sent out ? 

Mr. Zeroter. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batwan. Under such a condition, almost any evacuation plan 
is feasible, if you give yourself enough time ? 

Mr. Zetpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. In other words, if you know that it will take at least 
7 hours to get your city thinned out or completely evacuated, you are 
going to be working for such a time and you will, naturally, feel that 
evacuation is a method of civil defense ? 
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Mr. Zener. As a matter of fact, the strategic evacuation, if it is 
properly conceived could, say, be starting as of now. Some people as 
of this moment should begin to think what they are going to do if a 
crisis presents itself, and others ought to be making permanent deci- 
sions not to locate in the metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Batwan. In connection with Operation Alert 1956, the plan- 
ning assumptions for which states there will be no strategic alert, is the 
city of Milwaukee going to make one of its own assumptions of 
strategic alert ? 

Mr. Zerpuer. I haven’t talked with our civil-defense director but I 
presume we will not. We will play the game as the orders come down 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Houirretp. Would you not feel as the mayor of a city, that you 
were taking quite a bit of political risk, let us put it that way, for 
want of a better term, in passing judgment on the evacuation of your 
city ? 

I am thinking now if you did it with the best of intentions and the 
best of judgment, and your city was strategically thinned out and 
nothing happened, and if you did this a couple or three times, do you 
think the people would have any confidence in your judgment along 
that line ? 

Mr. Zempier. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a risk, of course, that I 
will have to take. I weigh that against the other risk of not giving 
them a warning and being caught. And I will take the first risk as 
the lesser of the two. 

Mr. Houirietp. But it would strengthen your hand very much if 
the portion of our Government that has, you might say, their finger 
on the pulse of the international relations, our own Federal State 
Department, if in their opinion they would make this decision that it 
needed to be done and would send it down to you. Then you would 
be operating on the basis of a much superior access to knowledge and 
theoretically a much broader basis of judgment than your own per- 
sonal judgment or the judgment of your city directors? 

Mr. Zerier. Mr. Chairman, I would certainly appreciate very 
highly if the State Department or even the governor of the State 
would take it upon themselves to inform people of a situation which 
could result in a strategic alert. 

I cannot conceive of them not doing it. But in view of the fact 
that we did not know of the existence of megaton weapons until long 
after they were exploded, we have sort of lost our confidence in their 
telling us the information as fast as we need to know it. 

So we have reserved this little anchor for ourselves of declaring 
strategic alert, if we think that for some reason or other the Na- 
tional Government is not giving us the full information. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. I am not critical of your decision. I am just ex- 
ploring the subject and thinking along the line of uniformity through- 
out the Nation, in taking such strategic or tactical procedures as we 
could, because it is obvious that if there is a diversity of thinking 
along this line, and one city is doing something like this and another 
one is not, there will be quite a bit of disparity in the different de- 
cisions and also confusion, looking at it from a national standpoint. 

Mr. Zerwier. I quite agree with you again, Mr. Chairman, that that 
would take place. However, in order to make evacuation in many 
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areas manageable, only a strategic alert would make it. As you will 
find now, there is a tremendous lack of uniformity in the thinking of 
cities as to what they will do even at this present moment. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is right. And it appears to me that this is 
because there has not been a clear direction from the centralized part 
of our Government, the Federal part. And if there had been a clear 
delineation of procedures from the Federal Government based upon 
their broader knowledge of international situations, weapons effects 
and military need and industrial continuity of production needs, why 
you would have been in a much better position than you are today. 

Mr. ZeweEr. I would subscribe to that. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. I recognize the fact that you haven’t had this; and, 
therefore, I am certainly not critical of your thinking that you should 
go ahead and do everything that you can do within your own re- 
sponsibility to meet a situation that is not quite fair to you in my 
opinion. 

Ma ZeiwLerR. What we have done in Milwaukee, Mr. Chairman, is 
to have been considerably in advance in many places of the Federal 
action. 

For instance, we began to think of the idea of dispersion back in 
1949 or 1950, before it was a Federal policy. And while we may 
seem to be bold and forward in these matters, we have done some 
thinking that that is the best way to protect the interest of our people. 
Perhaps we have been wrong, but I have a feeling that without some 
of i forward action we would not be as well prepared as we are 
today. 

Mr. Honirretp. We are aware of this. And the committee wanted 
to come to your city for on-the-spot hearings and scrutiny of your 
system out there. 1 am not precluding the fact that we may yet be 
able—we are so pressed for time—in the closing days in Congress—to 
yet listen to you later on in the year, probably, and that was why 
we were so anxious to have your testimony on the record. 

Have you had evacuation exercises out there or do you treat of 
that subject further in your statement ? 

_ Mr. Zempier. I do not treat of it. I do not treat of this subject here 
in this statement except indirectly. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Will the city people treat on it this afternoon? 

Mr. Zemter. Yes. We have representatives of our city and our 
county organization and our State organization here. They can ex- 
plain to you the picture surrounding the problem of evacuation which 
is essentially one of the rural areas not being able to receive the kind 
of an evacuation program that we should like to test such as Portland, 
Oreg., tested. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Also it rests on the basis of your receiving enough 
warning time as you said before to do the job properly. 

Mr. Faia tel Yes. 

Mr. Hotrrteip. What is the population of Milwaukee? 

Mr, Zerwier. 725,000, I estimate as of today. ° 

Mr. Houtrievp. How much time do you feel that you would have 
to have to do a fairly good job of evacuation ? 

_ Mr. Zewier. Well, on the basis of probably the earliest study made 
in the United States on evacuation it would seem that we would need 
at least 7 hours. In about 3 hours, you might get out, under good con- 
ditions, about half of the people. 
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I think that the system would work faster than that. But that was 
the result of the consultant’s work on it. 

Mr. Hotrrtetp. That was made, was it, in what year? 

Mr. Zetpter. I will have to refer to General Carleton. Two years 
ago it was. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Two years ago? 

Mr. Zeiwier. Yes. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Was consideration at that time given to the danger 
of radioactive fallout in outlying areas from the target area? 

Mr. Zewier. That was considered. It was—— 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Solved? 

Mr. Ze1pter. It was not solved. Toa certain extent we have thought 
of the secondary evacuation. 

Our first assumption was that the population should get away from 
the primary target area and then since there is sometime to get away 
from the fallout, that a secondary evacuation could take place if the 
proper monitoring system were set up and formation dispersal sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Batwan. I had a question on this strategic alert. On the 
question of strategic alert I am speaking from the point of view of a 
problem of the American Municipal Association rather than of Mil- 
waukee. 

That is this: In the first place, do you have enough authority to 
declare your own strategic alert and get the citizens out? And if 
Milwaukee were to get such a strategic alert out, might it not panic 
other cities into a situation of doing the same thing, which in turn 
might be a way of precluding actions on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment in foreign affairs ? 

Mr. Zervter. It is possible. 

Mr. Batwan. It is not possible for martial rule to keep cities from 
evacuating in anticipation of an active alert ? 

Mr. Ze1ptEr. All of those things that you mention are possible. The 
question of how a strategic alert is worded is quite important at this 
phase. If you issue it under a panic order, or a command, then possi- 
bly you could trigger-off a situation which might get out of control. 

If, however, you issue it as a form of advice, with no mandatory 
or compulsory actions under it, you just indicate that you think that 
for the safety of a number of people that they might be advised to find 
alternate locations and then they can proceed at their leisure, or with 
a reasonable degree of ordered haste to do so, you will not disrupt the 
operations of your own Government or your own economy. 

The reason that we have thought of this, also, is the fact that people 
are going to do this anyway. If the people living in the cities begin 
to feel there is an immediate and immense danger they are going to 
start making decisions of themselves and proceed to do it to move on 
their own. 

I suspect that that is a phase of civil defense that has not been ade- 
quately explored by any agency at the present time. Namely, what 
will people do on the basis of the information that they get themselves. 

Mr. Batwan. My other question, is it not conceivable that the Presi- 
dent might want to declare martial law to keep a lot of cities from 
putting out such an order? If Milwaukee puts out such advice, Racine 
and Chicago and St. Paul might, and Minneapolis might. 
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Mr. Zerpter. Let me say this, without attempting to explore all of 
the situation, we are now prepared to dothat. Ifthis committee wants 
to think further of the consequences of our action, and can show us an 
alternate and better plan we will accept that. We have posed the 
problem to you. If you think that our problem is going to upset your 
situation, we will be glad to get your review of it and tell us what 
you think. 

* You should tell us what you think is the alternate course of action. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, this appears to be a problem of such 
magnitude that perhaps the Federal Civil Defense Administration or 
somebody in the executive branch ought to give us some kind of 
statement. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. This, of course, is just one of the problems that is 
posed because of a lack of leadership and a lack of centralized 
direction. 

Mr. Zewuer. I imagine that this afternoon you will hear some dis- 
cussion on this from General Carleton and Dr. Parkinson who respec- 
tively are the director and deputy director of Milwaukee Civil Defense 
Administration. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. We are glad to get your thinking on this. And the 
questions we ask are in no way intended to be sitting in judgment on 
your decision. We are very glad to have your testimony on it, for our 
consideration. 

Mr. Zetwier. Mr. Chairman, may I say in this connection that I 
think of the problem of Los Angeles. I don’t see how that problem 
can be solved without a strategic evacuation. 

Mr. Batwan. Put it this way: If they have to live with the fact 
that there will be no strategic alert for evacuation, what is the 
alternative ? 

Mr. Zripter. Massive shelter construction. Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. Zewier. Because of the lack of local desire on the part of prop- 
erty owners, businessmen, and industrial leaders to support sizable 
appropriations for civil defense, some of the mayors feel that the cost 
of local civil defense administration should be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

_The mayors want the Federal Government to pay for their costs of 
civil defense. This is a departure from the previous way of thinking. 

The demands for schools, highways, public buildings, sewer and 
water installations and all other facilities and services have reached 
an unprecedented height in municipal government. 

The desire of the taxpayer, especially in the residential area, to pay 
for these services is getting to be less, so that local governments are 
caught in the squeeze. 

Consequently, there is little money for such an activity as civil de- 
fense; and if that program is to be stepped up, local officials want the 
Federal Government to pay for the new burden. 

I am not saying this is correct. I am saying this is what they want. 

I would gather from the correspondence of the mayors that the idea 
of building mass shelters from the taxes of local government is politi- 
cally out of the question. It is politically unpopular to divert funds 
which can be used for people’s present desires to civil defense. 
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Incidentally, this political unacceptability of spending for civil 
defense can be found in the fact that there are no references to it in the 
national platforms of the political parties. 

For the first time in Wisconsin history, both of the major parties 
made a minor reference to it in their platforms. This is part of the 
vicious circle spoken of by Mayor Clark. The people do not feel that 
civil defense is necessary because elected representatives in the Con- 
gress apparently do not appropriate large sums for it. 

Some elected representatives on their part feel that the people will 
vote against those who stress civil defense too heavily. 

The letters of the mayors reveal that almost no public cognizance of 
civil defense has been taken in such matters as zoning to reduce vulner- 
ability of industry and to reduce fire hazard, or in improved building 
codes to prevent inflammable and collapsible construction. 

Mr. Batwan. I would like to ask a question on the previous point. 

In your own instance, you were not concerned with the political 
popularity so far as strategic alert is concerned. What is your per- 
sonal opinion for the city of Milwaukee ? 

Mr. Zerpter. In the city of Milwaukee, by dint of continuous edu- 
cation and by probable revelation of the fact that people in the area 
are a target city, they have been fairly receptive to it, although in some 
years back we had a considerable amount of resistance even among 
the elected representatives. 

Mr. Batwan. Are you as concerned about this political unpopu- 
larity as you were unconcerned about the strategic alert—not con- 
cerned about it. In that case, you weighed the 2 values, 1 against the 
other? How about in this instance ? 

Mr. Zetpier. I had to do it here, too. If it had been left up to my 
political judgment at the moment, I would have said that it would 
have been better not to speak of civil defense. People do not like to 
hear of these things. It is like talking of death. 

But I have to weigh this against the fact if I don’t do something 
and something happens it will be infinitesimally worse not only for me 
but for the population. SoI was prepared to accept the political risks 
of the moment in order to accomplish the long-range good. 

Mr. Batwan. Which is that you are willing to promote a program 
to increase taxes for shelters? 

Mr. Zemwier. Yes. As a matter of fact, I have pressed a great many 
civil-defense measures which are somewhat unpopular, but I wish I 
had courage to press them even harder than I have done, because | 
think we are too far—we have fallen too far behind the needs of the 
times. 

Mr. Batwan. That answers my questions. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. You are to be commended for your strength of con- 
viction in this field. In many cities, of course, the mayors have not 
given this the thought that you have and in many instances they 
haven’t had the long tenure in office to impress upon them the need 
for this arrangement. 

We both know that mayors of cities change rather quickly and many 
times they are handicapped by lack of support from their city councils 
and city directors. 

Of course, each city, therefore, has its own political problem in 
this field. 
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Mr. Zetpter. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, mayors do have a high 
vil political mortality, and they do not stay around long enough to get 
the the benefit of the education that they acquire after a while. 
And they are not elected on this issue. So that this issue falls by 
ai the wayside, while they discuss traffic and parking lots. 
the Mr. Hotrterp. Which are of more immediate concern to the aver- 
age citizen. 


hat Mr. Zewuer. Yes. 
_ - Mr. Rosack. Mayor Zeidler, you have a statement on page 11 that 

7 people do not pay much attention to civil defense because the Con- 
es gress does not appropriate large sums. 

Do you think the public watches the appropriation process in the 
2 of Congress and watches what the Congress votes and then makes a deci- 
il sion about it ? 
ing Mr. Zerpter. It seems to work in this fashion: The local officials 
: who are appropriating funds for their budgets when asked to provide 
unt. civil-defense funds somehow ascertain that the Congress is not provid- 
ical ing very much for it. Therefore, will not appropriate the funds. 
per- In letter after letter you will find mayors making reference to the 

facts. 
>du- Mr. Ropack. You are referring to the mayors and not necessarily 
area the people? 
jome : Mr. Zetpter. I think that the people in this particular instance, 
long also, follow the leaders, therefore, their elective officials. 

Mr. Rozacx. Do you feel that if there is a decision to reduce the 
opu- military budget that people, therefore, derate, you might say, the 
con- importance of national defense? 

( the Mr. Zemuer. Yes. 

Mr. Rosack. I notice that in this discussion here you have said 
> my something about the people, you have said something about the Con- 
ould gress, you have said nothing about the Executive. Do you have any 
ke to judgment about that? 

Mr. Zemuer. Yes, sir. I think I said something about the executive 
hing branch in quoting Mayor Clark earlier in this record. On page 2, I 
or me said the second point that Mayor Clark made in his testimony is that 
risks % public apathy and inadequate appropriations, which constitute a vi- 


cious circle, can be broken only by leadership from the Office of the 
gram President. : ; 
And then I said, “I submit that these points continue to be problems 


many of the first magnitude.” ; 
‘ish : ; So that I think that the administration, especially, has a responsi- 
use | bility. 

of the Shall I proceed ? 


Mr. Hottrrevp. Proceed. ; 
Mr. Zerpter. Public and private builders alike have simply ignored 


f con- civil defense as a matter of no consequence, even in such matters as 
re not slum clearance and urban renewal. A slight bowing of the head was 
; they given toward civil defense by the recent Federal highway legislation, 
» need but this deference in my judgment was an attempt to rally a small 


segment of support for a bill that had other forces pressing its passage. 

many The letters oF the mayors contained many good suggestions. 

uncils i Suggestions included raising the position of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator to Cabinet level, the designation of areas of a single civil- 

em in defense authority for metropolitan areas, the division of areas in the 
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United States into target and supported areas; the use of public em- 
ployees as the trained nucleus of workers; the support of the survival 
plan studies, the cooperation between military units with civil-de- 
fense authority in their vicinity, and the instruction of military person- 
nel and reservists in civil-defense; the use of civil-defense workers 
for natural disaster relief; and the construction of shelters in areas 
where evacuation appears impractical because of the terrain. 

At least one mayor feels that the only thing that can be done is to 
develop an interceptor for guided missiles. 

Mr. Batwan. It sais be good to point out at this point the sub- 
committee itself had written to many of the major cities and that 
those letters are published in our print, the replies from the various 
mayors in the critical target areas. 

Mr. Zeipter. Mr. Chairman, I have read the record and on that 
situation it is exceedingly well informed. And what I have here is 
rather something of a supplement to it with some expressions of 
troubles that the mayors are facing, probably more frankly expressed 
than they would to this committee. 

On the basis of the American Municipal Association’s civil-defense 
policy and the recent developments in the political subdivisions of 
the Nation, I must stand with the recommendations which I submitted 
to this committee in a letter of December 22, 1955. 

You have already published this letter. 

In this letter I recommend that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration be elevated in the administrative structure to a position of 
authority which will be commensurate with its responsibilities. I 
have subsequently stated that the Administrator should attain in- 
dependent Cabinet rank. 

feel also that the Federal Civil Defense Administration must be- 
come more of an operating agency to take care of responsibilities too 
great for local or State governments to handle. This would require a 
change in the law. The Federal Government should be jointly re- 
sponsible for civil defense with the States and its responsibility should 
not be secondary to the States. 

I have recommended that the Federal Government concern itself 
with regulations and requirements for construction in target areas. 
The local governments do not have the strength to impose the type of 
building regulation and industrial zoning necessary to reduce urban 
vulnerability, but the strength does lie in the National Government. 

Mr. Rosack. In what connection? How would the National Gov- 
ernment impose zoning regulations in target areas? 

Mr. Zerpver. It could not directly, in my opinion, but it could also 
do it indirectly. And this is the method which I think has not been 
employed and, that is, with any of the incentives or grants-in-aid or 
assistances that it renders to industries. 

If it would put a contingency upon this granting of aid assistance, 
to the industry, not to build in a target area or not to carry out its op- 
erations in a target area it could successfully reduce the vulnerability 
of the Nation, in my opinion. 

Or, if it would say to the Urban Renewal Administration or the 
various other agencies of the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion, that it will not guarantee mortgages or guarantee construction 
that is built in the heart of the most vulnerable targets in America, 
then I think that you will find some effective dispersal. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman; do you think the cities would follow 
through in making the same requirements for their hotels? 

Mr. Zewrer. I do not know, sir. I simply do not know what the 
cities will do. 

I am going to point out the conflict that exists in the minds of city 
administrators on the question of dispersal. This is a conflict I would 
like to point out because the American Municipal Association has no 
policy on it. 

I am confident that most mayors would be very vehement against 
any thought of changing the old pattern of concentration of Cities. 
This is one of the dilemmas that we are faced with now with the exist- 
ence of megaton weapons. 

Mr. Ropack. You are aware that this recommendation is followed 
by the civil-defense agency, certainly. And when the East River 
review group looked at it they said, “Since we recommended it some 
4 or 5 years ago nothing has been done practically in the situation.” 

Do you think that this is a practical technique for building civil 
defense in this country within a reasonably near period of time? Or 
is this just something that is good as a long-range proposition for the 
country ? 

Mr. ZewteEr. I think it is practical both for immediate development 
and I think it is good for long-range development. 

If we can reduce the vulnerability of the Nation, say, by 2 or 3 
percent a year, for a period of time, you will see that in 10 or 15 years 
there would be a considerable reduction of the vulnerability. 

Mr. Roracx. Well now, the rate of expansion or construction of 
new plant in the country is about 2 or 3 percent so far as figures are 
available. Your assumption is that every single new construction in 
the country would be outside of the target zone on that basis? 

Mr. Zewier. That is, sir, not my assumption. My assumption is 
that certain kinds of industry which are concentrated in target areas 

ought to now all be dispersed. Other types of industries which per- 
haps are not so essential might be allowed to locate wherever they seem 
io think their greatest economic advantage lies. 

But I think ¢ any recent studies on the problem of vulnerabili‘y of the 
United States will disclose that an inordinately large amount of essen- 
tial defense production is now overconcentrated in just a few areas. 
Certainly, it is in this area, in this field of reduction of the vulner- 
ability of such plants that the Federal Government ought to take a 
more vigorous action. 

Mr. Houirretp. General Nelson, chairman of the East River Project 
Review Report, advanced this same theory on the basis ‘hat if it was 
followed closely we could disperse a balanced industrial capacity 
within a period of 10 or 12 years, which would amount to about the 
present total productive capacity of the Soviet Union industrially. 

So you, certainly, have a good support to your thesis, it seems to me. 

Mr’ Zemier. I know General Nelson fairly well. I have a high 
regard for his opinion. If that is what he states I think there is some 
substance to it. 

I might point out to you and I think you will put it in the record 
a this time, an ar‘icle which appeared in the National Municipal Re- 
view of June 1956, Today’s Urban Regions which shows an immense 
concentration of people in the urban areas. Let me read a portion 
to you. 
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On November 2, 1955, the Bureau of the Census issued its estimate of the 
increase in the civilian population of the United States between April 1955 and 
1950 stating “of the 11,800,000 increase in the civilian population over the 
5-year period, 11,500,000 occurred in the metropolitan areas.” 

This is hardly conceivable in view of the nature of the existence of 
atomic weapons. And this probably largely took place because of the 
incentives, the financial incentives for building and construction which 
are all closely tied to Federal policies such as FHA and grants to in- 
dustries, that made it possible for these plants and these people to 
locate in the target areas. 

May I introduce this in the record ? 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. We will accept this for further disposition 
of the committee. 

(The document was received for the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Zetwter. In this connection I desire to submit for the perusal 
of this committee a study entitled “Reduction of Vulnerability in the 
Milwaukee Area,” which was made by Mr. Oscar Sutermeister. 

There are some really novel concepts of the reduction of vulner- 
ability which have been advanced by Mr. Sutermeister. He proposes, 
for instance, generally when the district is rebuilt or redeveloped that 
it be redeveloped to only 80 percent of its previous vulnerability. 

And then he proposes creating a larger civil-defense district with 
certain tax powers to distribute the tax support over the area which 
would have lost it if the industry moves outside of the existing 
boundaries of the city. 

There are many other suggestions, and I submit that it is really a 


very interesting es 


Mr. Houtrtevp. That may be included in the files of the committee. 

(The study was received for the subcommittee files. ) 

Mr. Zerpuer. This exploratory study—an extremely valuable one 
in my opinion—points out the methods by which urban vulnerability 
can be systematically reduced. 

In the study are proposed certain changes in the State and local 
zoning laws to reduce such vulnerability. 

I have proposed also that the Federal Government must concern 
itself with the stockpiling of fuel and other necessary items in stra- 
tegic places throughout the United States. 

t 1s apparent from the correspondence of the mayors that local 
government is not doing this except in a limited way with its own 
equipment. If masses of people evacuate from the cities, the essential 
supplies to keep them alive after evacuation will have been destroyed 
in the cities. Almost no thought has been given this matter, except 
for stockpiling purely civil-defense supplies at least so far as I can 
ascertain. 

An important recommendation I made in my letter to this com- 
mittee is that the Federal Government must help develop a new theory 
of urban life. Is the modern, tightly developed, big city defensible 
or justified ? 

I may say in this part of my testimony I am going strictly on my 
own, because I cannot speak for the mayors. Most of them would say, 
“We justify our cities.” ; 

I think we can conclude it is no longer defensible, and that those 
who want to live in it and enjoy its advantages of the moment must be 


prepared to flee and abandon all they possess, or take their risks of 
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destruction. This is a major dilemma faced by people in the cities. 
Y the It was recently highlighted in our Milwaukee government when the 
ead civil-defense director, Gen. Don E. Carleton, and I took issue with 
the our city planners who had prepared a new master plan for urban- 
renewal purposes with scarcely any cognizance of the civil defense. 
e of As a result of our differences with the city planners, a columnist in 
the the local press took General Carleton and myself to task. Because of 
hich the essential nature of this dispute on the reduction of the vulner- 
) in- ability of cities, I am inserting in the record a copy of a column appear- 
le to ing in the Milwaukee Sentinel on Friday, June 15, 1956. ‘The column, 
written by William A. Norris, is entitled “CS, City Planning Have 
Opposite Goals.” 
tion This is the point, that if you have city planning you haven't civil- 
defense planning. I would like to enter that in the record, if I may. 
Mr. Hottrtevp. It will be received. 


“usal (The article is as follows :) 


y 
1 the CD, City PLANNING Have Opposite GOALS 


Iner- By Wililam A. Norris 


OSCE, Under Mayor Zeidler, with his brilliant and sometimes contradictory ideas, 
that Milwaukee is suffering from a sort of municipal schizophrenia, or split per- 
. sonality. 
with We have just set up a department of industrial development for the purpose 
hich of attracting new industries to Milwaukee and helping existing industries to 
: expand inside the city limits. This for the purpose of strengthening our tax 
sting base, which has been weakened during Mayor Zeidler’s 8 years in office by 
overemphasis on residential development, especially low-cost housing (low cost is 
ly a a purely comparative term, since all housing is costly these days). 

Through consolidation and annexation we have added to the city many square 
miles of undeveloped land, some suitable for industry, but most of it suitable 
only for residential subdivisions. 

Mayor Zeidler boasts (with some justification) that we have doubled the 

2 one area of the city in 8 years. 

ility But at the same time Mayor Zeidler criticizes the land commission’s planning 
staff for making a new master plan that will put new industries and new homes 

on this undeveloped land. 

The mayor and Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, civil defense director, say the 

master plan ought to make Milwaukee a less vulnerable target for nuclear 

ncern bombs rather than a more vulnerable target. 

stra- And of course the’re right. 

But if we are going to reduce the vulnerability of the city we must stop 

building new industries and new homes anywhere within the probable area of 

local destruction of an H-bomb. General Carleton says a 15-megaton bomb (the kind 

; own we migh get) would destroy virtually all of Milwaukee County. 

ential So nowhere within the present limits of our city should any new industries or 
r new homes be built. That is the conclusion which must be drawn from Zeidler- 

royed Carleton theory of reduction of vulnerability. 

xcept Is Mayor Zeidler willing to carry his theory to this logical conclusion? I 

T can doubt it. 

Is he ready to veto the common council resolution setting up a department of 

industrial development because its purpose is to concentrate more industries in 

com- the area of total destruction of an H-bomb? I doubt it. 

hheory Is he willing to say that no new subdivisions shall be laid out in the open 

nsible areas of what used to be the towns of Lake and Granvill? I doubt it. 

We are planning to spend tens of millions of dollars on schools, sewers, water 

. mains, streets and other facilities in our newly acquired areas, all within the 

on my range of total destruction of a single H-bomb. 

d say, Without question this will increase the vulnerability of our city to nuclear 

attack. It will make it a ‘more attractive target for the enemy.” Or, as General 

those Carleton says, a “richer” target. 


ust be 


sks of 


ittee. 


local 
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That’s what I mean by the “split personality” of the Zeidler administration. 
On the one hand we are driving with some vigor toward a larger, more pros- 
perous, more vital and more vulnérable city within the target area; on the other 
hand our mayor is urging us to decentralize, to spread out, to reduce our con- 
centrations of people and industries, 

If the Zeidler-Carleton theory were embodied in toto in the master plan, the 
plan would become a program for the gradual and orderly liquidation of the 
city, for dispersing its people and industries into surrounding counties, for 
reducing the city of Milwaukee to a central market place for a metropolitan area 
extending 50 to 75 miles from the city hall. 

Perhaps this is necessary for the safety of our people in this nuclear age. 

But if it is, we should be doing something about dispersal, not just talking 


about it. 

Mr. Zerwier. I am attaching an answer to this editorial prepared 
for me by General Carleton. General Carleton proposes that over the 
years the vulnerability of the cities should be reduced, and I agree 
with him. A method of how this can be done is described in the report 
on the reduction of vulnerability which I mentioned before. 

I would like to submit this. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. It will be received. 


(The reply referred to is as follows:) 
JUNE 19, 1956. 


DeaR Mayor ZEIDLER: You asked me to prepare a statement in answer to the 
Norris editorial. I am afraid that my literary talents fall far short of the re- 
quirement. However, as | said, I’ll do my best. 

The dilemma that confronts the mayor of Milwaukee is no different from that 
in practically every city in the United States today. On the one hand, to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of the people for municipal services, he must en- 
courage old industry to expand and new industry to settle within the political 
boundaries of the city. Industries’ labor requirements must be met by increasing 
the population densities of the areas within easy reach of the factories. Only in 
this way can the tax base be strengthened to furnish the funds needed to pro- 
vide the services. On the other hand, he realizes that every new industry and 
every new apartment increases the city’s vulnerability to attack, in the event of 
war. Though real estate values of the city may soar to astronomical figures, they 
will fall to zero in a fraction of a second under a nuclear bomb attack. What 
is the answer? 

The basic principles upon which our local governments are based were devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the social and economic life of over a century ago. At 
that time transportation and communications were so slow that centralized 
government, State and Federal, could direct the affairs of men only on broad 
general terms. It was natural that local governments grew up quite autonomous 
and independent. 

However, with the coming of the railroad and the telegraph, Federal and 
State Governments began to exercise more and more influence. This influence 
was, of course, resisted every step of the way and culminated finally in a great war 
over States rights. With the development of the airplane, radio, television, and 
efficient long-distance telephone, the I‘ederal Government acquired the capability 
of taking a hand in local affairs as quickly as a sheriff or mayor could have a 
few years ago. Furthermore, the Federal Government took unto itself the great 
majority of the taxing power, so that today it alone possesses the financial ability 
to solve many problems that otherwise would have been local. 

Thus local governments have come to depend more and more on Federal finan- 
cial assistance ; and of course, hand in hand with that assistance has come Fed- 
eral guidance and authority. But the old system of local governments continues 
to flourish as a matter of tradition and in a valiant effort to preserve the few 
rights and prerogatives that remain. 

Quantity rather than quality was the guiding star of municipal development. 
The greatness of a city was determined by the number of people it contained 
rather than by the efficiency of its government or the healthful environment 
it provided. 

The mayor as the elected head of the city government was, therefore, expected 
to provide the leadership that would attract more industry and more and more 
people, thus making his city bigger and bigger and per se greater. 
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But then by 1945 our scientists had learned how to release the unlimited 
power of the atom. Here was the power of the sun and stars brought to earth; 
a power so vast and revolutionary that today, 11 years later, it is hardly under- 
stood. The political, economical, and social readjustments that must follow the 
fact of this great power, are so contrary to all accepted values and traditions, 
that most people, including many leaders, are prone to turn away and say, 
“Tt just isn’t so; it can’t be true.” After that first great detonation at Alamo- 
gordo, a scientist wrote on the blackboard, “This means world government. 
Without world government we must have international control of atomic energy. 
Without international control of atomic energy, we will have to disperse our 
cities.” 

But no one saw and no one listened. As the scientists continued to develop 
the power of atomic weapons from first thousands of tons of TNT equivalent 
to the power of millions of tons of TNT and to design and build ever faster 
aircraft capable of transporting this weapon, our cities continued to grow 
bigger and bigger. 

Of course a mayor of a critical target city is faced with a dilemma. He could 
so easily take the popular line of least resistance. Insist on favorable conditions 
that will bring industry pounding at the gates. Encourage the construction of 
large modern apartment buildings to provide the labor needed. Demand that 
land use be productive rather than ornamental. He will be the darling of the 
people and assured of reelection. However, if he has gazed into the face of that 
manmade sun, and has felt its awful power, he must feel duty-bound to speak 
the truth and to cry out against the continued growth and enrichment of the 
target city. He knows that as we increase our vulnerability to attack, so do 
we invite attack. And in our case it is so unnecessary. We have ample space 
in which to disperse. We can produce more food than we can eat on half the 
acreage now available. Were we England with its millions crowded on one 
small island less than the size of most of our States, the problem would be far 
more difficult. 

Should a mayor then, because he is a mayor, close his mind to the awful possi- 
bilities of nuclear war and continue to exert every effort to pack as much indus- 
try and as many people into his city as possible? Or should he be a leader in 
fact and speak the truth and seek a way out. A way to reduce, over the years, 
the vulnerability of the city, thus decreasing the possibility of war and increas- 
ing the possibility of survival if war should come, while at the same time build- 
ing a more healthful and happier place in which to live and work. 

If our political leadership is unwilling to face the problems of the atomic age, 
how can we expect our people to understand before it is too late? 


Mr. ZerwieR. Lastly, I suggested that the Federal Government must 
begin shelter-construction program. The type of shelter program will 
undoubtedly have to vary from locality to locality depending on the 
feasibility of evacuation. 

Where evacuation is possible—strategic evacuation, that is—light 
shelters could be provided. 

Where warning time will be insufficient, shelters may have to be 
constructed where the people normally reside and work. The source 
of funds will have to come from the Federal Government and from 
the personal expenditures of individuals and businesses. 

Local government will be able to provide only a minor amount of 
funds and State governments contributions will probably not be much 
greater. If intercontinental ballistic missiles come into existence by 
1960, then the time to formulate and begin a shelter program is now. 

_ Abrief summary of the status of civil defense in the American cities 
is that of now most of them have warning systems, and small cadres 
of workers. Some have no more than that. 

Other cities have evacuation systems, some better than others, but 
none perfected and most of them primitive. There exists beyond the 
evacuation plan almost nothing in the way of reception centers or 
welfare centers. 
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A few cities have marked shelters to which people will go because 
there is nothing else for them to do. There are many volunteer or- 
ganizations of civil-defense workers around whom community efforts 
could build after a disaster, but these are far from adequate. 

Few personal decisions are being made by people to remove them- 
selves from target areas, and governments and industries appear not 
to be making any electrifying decisions on reducing vulnerability by 
planning or in construction, and in the dispersal of essential supplies. 

The defense of the United States therefore appears to be almost 
totally in its capacity to strike, and almost nothing in its civilian 
capacity to absorb a blow. 

he American Municipal Association has enjoyed the best of rela- 
tions with Federal Civil Defense authorities and will continue to co- 
operate with them in achieving their goals. The association will con- 
tinue to stimulate interest in civil defense to attain the best possible 
organization in every city and State in America. 

embers of the association will continue to study all developments 
and to offer their best thinking to the Federal officials and to the 
Congress and its committees. It is our hope that the nightmare of 
these times will pass soon and that world peace and international 
accord will prevail, but for the sake of reasonable safety we hope that 
the necessary measures will be enacted by the Congress to make the 
defense of our homeland as good as possible. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much, Mayor Zeidler, for that very 
thoughtful and well-prepared statement. It is one of the best state- 
ments that has been given to our committee in the 5 months of its 
hearings. 

It shows a great deal of study and thought on this very important 
subject. I only wish that your thinking prevailed throughout Ameri- 
ca and throughout the Congress, I might say, as well. 

Mr. Zewwier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am flattered. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Liescos. No, sir. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. I have a question. It is concerned with your state- 
ment on page 2, which appears to read somewhat like the present civil- 
defense law in which you stress the need for people doing something 
for themselves, especially with such a complex problem as atomic, 
biological, and chemical warfare. 

In wnst ways can you conceive of people doing things for them- 
selves ? 

Mr. ZrrpiEr. People can make decisions, for instance, as to where 
they will build their new homes. I have run into people in Milwaukee 
who have relatives in Germany. One of them I met recently at a picnic 
of a Germanic society in Milwaukee, and asked him where he was 
living. He said, “I live out several miles away from the city.” 

He had formerly been a resident of the city and I presume a voter, 
but he went outside of the city. I said, “Why”? He said, “Well, 
I went back to visit my relatives in a certain German city and I saw 
the core of the city was smashed up. So when I had a chance to build 
a new house here t decided I would build it out into the next county.” 
And he had made that decision for himself. 
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Industries can make decisions. Personal control of industry by 
many people is such that they are able to take alternate locations of 
where they will locate their plants. And a person with a critical in- 
dustry, if he so desired, certainly could locate elesewhere. 

Mr. Batwan. Isn’t this in conflict with your other statement—this 
statement concerning the education of people on the effect of atomic 
weapons. Isn’t that in conflict with the other in which you say that 
people are given too much and it scares them into inaction ? 

Mr. Zetwuer. I didn’t say that. I said that many mayors said that. 
I think that they correctly surmise the situation in their particular 
place. 

I do feel that the more information people get, I think I should 
stress this here, the more they will be inclined to make their own 
individual decisions. 

If the advertising agencies can induce people all to go to a single 
department store, or if they can induce them to all go to a single 
sporting event, certainly, with continual emphasis on civil-defense 
people are going to begin to make decisions for themselves, which will 
reduce their own vulnerability. 

Mr. Batwan. It may not. You say that in some cases the decisions 
which they will make for themselves will be that of further inaction, 
stemming from a feeling of hopelessness. 

Mr. Zerwter. I did not say that. I said that some mayor said that. 
And it is conceivable that there will be a percentage of reaction in 
which people say it is hopeless. . 

sut there will also be, in my opnion, a greater proportion of people 
wee say, “It it not hopeless, we will make decisions to protect our- 
selves, 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. The education of people on the effect of atomic 
weapons which you speak of here might well go beyond scaring them 
to death with the gruesome effect of it. It might go toward showing 
them the way out, showing them there are things that can be done, and 
thereby alleviate the unreasoning panic and the acceptance by the 
people that here is such terrible force there is nothing that we can do 
about it because no one tells us what to do about it. 

Mr, Zeipier. I quite agree with you. I think that there can be no 
effective action by the Congress or by the state or local governments 
unless there is a basic level of understanding among the people which 
will permit them to support politically the actions of those who are 
trying to protect them by the proper kind of legislation. 

I think that is one of the great difficulties of this committee, that 
there is not the public appreciation of the size of the danger or that 
things can be done to minimize it. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. We think that, particularly this latter part is the 
important and controlling thing now, or at least some of us think 
that way, that a great many people are now convinced by the pictures 
and by the stories that have been given out in magazine articles and 
newspapers and so forth, that we do have weapons in the million-ton 
range which can destroy ordinary or even large cities, but the people’s 
understanding in many instances stops there because the Government 
which has released this information has not said to them, “Here are 
things that can be done which on the authority of Government we 
can assure you will give you and your family a chance for survival.” 
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Had that type of information followed the announcement of the 
strength of the weapons some of us believe that there would not be 
this feeling of apathy or indifference on the part of the people to this 
great problem, but there would be a feeling on the part of the people, 
“Let us get on to getting the job done,” just like there has been in the 
field of military defense. 

We have not only told the people about the weapons of our enemies 
and their capability of waging war, but we have gone ahead and 
suggested constructive programs of military preparation on our part 
to offset it. 

And you find no hesitancy among the great mass of the people in 
supporting $35 billion a year for military defense and offense. 

And we feel that the same clear thinking and decisions and direc- 
tions from the Federal Government, if it has occurred in this field of 
civile defense, stressing again our belief from a Federal standpoint 
that it is a matter of great importance, that the people would have 
acquiesced to it and would go along with such preparations as are 
thoughtfully made and which appeal to their commonsense. 

Mr. Zerpier. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will agree very heartily with 
you. And I think that the conditions may be changing. I think that 
some testimony given by our Milwaukee civil-defense directors will 
show that, at least in our community, there is a very high level of 
acceptance of taking action to do something for civil defense. 

For instance, just the question of having the children marked with 
armplates as to their identification has gone over far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the Civil Defense Administration which permitted it. 

Mr. Batwan. Bracelets of some kind—are they dog tags? 

Mr. Zewier. Yes; I think my daughter is here with one. 

Mr. Horirtevp. Identification tags? 

Mr. Zeriwier. Identification bracelet. The city government has 
accepted the proposal and put it into an ordinance, of preparing a con- 
tinuity of government in a place away from the city of Milwaukee. 

All of the things we are presenting are coming forward. 

I may say this, that the existence of this subcommittee and its hear- 
ings has greatly heartened civil-defense people all over the country. 
They now feel they have a forum in which they can present their prob- 
lems; that there is a sympathetic committee ready to listen to them, 
and to discuss their every difficulty, and that in turn has added to the 
courage of civil-defense people, mayors so minded and directors, to 
go before the people and ask for the necessary local legislation and 
support to increase the effectiveness of civil defense. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. We believe that our hearings will provide a source 
of information in one series of volumes which has never been obtained 
before by any committee or any other group. 

And we also feel that our report that we will get out will be a very 
analytical, factual report based on the testimony and the realities of 
the atomic-hydrogen age. And we are hoping that it will receive 
some encouragement from the grassroots and our colleagues in Con- 
gress will receive some encouragement from the grassroots to consider 
this problem as seriously as we have been considering it. 

Mr. Zeroier. I would not like to enter into a political conspiracy 
with you, but if you desire that expression of encouragement, I am 
sure that T can help arrange it. 
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Mr. Hotirretp. When we do bring out our report, we, of course, 
will submit it to responsible organizations such as your American 
Municipal Association, American Hospital Association, the different 
veterans organizations, State and county and city civil defense di- 
rectors associations, American Bar Association and other responsible 
groups, and, of course, we would be less than human if we did not 
expect them to study our report and if they feel that it has merit, take 
such actions in the form of resolutions or pledges of support or of 
contacting their local representatives in the Federal Government 
which would give us some strength at the Federal level to pursue a 
constructive course of legislation, which by the way we hope also to 
introduce. 

Mr. Ze1pter. May I urge one thing upon you, Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, that you give this problem of what kind of urban 
government are we going to have in the future, the most intense study. 

I see that the Council of State Governments has recently issued a 
publication on metropolitan governments and the problem of central 
cities and their suburbs and neighbors. This, I think, they just intro- 
duced at their convention in Atlantic City which I think is being 
held right as of this moment. 

I have stressed in this report for the American Municipal Associa- 
tion that on this question of dispersal, reduction of the vulnerability 
of the cities, I must speak for myself because I do not know how the 
mayors would feel about it. 

As a matter of fact, I think they would feel hostile since the loss of 
the tax of an industry producing high taxes would cause difficulty 
to the community. And it is that dilemma and the method of solving 
it that I think the cities and the States and the Federal Government 
will have to work together very closely in order to reduce urban vul- 
nerability without destroying the community advantages that are to 
be found in the rather well-organized cities. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think this is a study of such complexity that this 
committee will not be able to do a job on that field. That probably 
would take us another couple of years to do that. 

But there will be, I am sure, recognition in our report of the need 
for regional authorities of some type for this particular function. 

As to all of the other municipal and interlocking county and State 
and Federal functions that is something that will go beyond the 
province of this committee. 

But we certainly realize that the present concept of local responsi- 
bility for this great hazard which goes far beyond any local political 
boundary is something that cannot be coped with on the present po- 
litical subdivision basis. It has to have a larger concept, the target 
area or regional target area complex, something along the line of co- 
ordination which may even transgress State lines. 

In the New England States are instances where you have smaller, 
thickly populated States, where one 10- or 12-megaton weapon would 
have an influence or an impact upon many cities or upon several States. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Mayor, could you tell us what happened sub- 
sequent to the presentation of this report, Reduction of Vulnerability 
in Milwaukee Area ? 

Mr. Zr1pier. Well, the report is referred to from time to time in 
very timid measures. The report goes beyond what I would like to do. 
But I subscribe to the validity of it. 
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__ For instance, in the urban renewal plans I am going to insist that 
if any urban plans be effected in the city of Milwaukee that there be a 
reduction of the vulnerability of the area that was cleaned out. 

I am now asking the civil-defense director to prepare necessary 
changes in the building code to effect vulnerability. There are changes 
made along that line. - 

We have been thinking about the dispersal of our water facilities as 
a result of this record in setting up storage tanks at a wider range. 
And we have encouraged subdividers who subdivide outside of the 
city of Milwaukee prior to annexation to put in their own well systems 
to keep them on a standby basis. 

This, of course, encompasses something bigger than that. This en- 
compasses declaring of a civil defense region into which industry will 
move and which will have a special tax base for this reason, particu- 
larly to cover the school costs. 

That is the great problem that cities face when industry leaves. 
It takes away some of the tax base, and residential areas cannot support 
the schools. 

That is why all of the cities fight so hard to keep industry con- 
centrated. 

That is a special phase of municipal problems which the chairman 
referred to before and which I do not want to discuss at any great 
length here because it is extremely complicated. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I just picked up in the report that the success of any 
such plan depends upon the arrangements with the other seven counties 
surrounding the Milwaukee area. 

Mr. Zerpier. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. Has there been any effort to have meetings with those 
6 or 7 counties to see how receptive they are to such suggestions as are 
contained in this report ? 

Mr. Zerwter. In the testimony that you will hear from General Carle- 
ton and the county and State representatives, you will learn that such 
a plan of organization of 11 counties has taken place. This report is 
in the background. 

But, undoubtedly, parts of this plan may ultimately come into 
existence. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Morgan. In your proposed revision of the building codes do 
you intend to incorporate any greater resistance to blast, heat, and 
radiation ¢ 

Mr. ZerwiEr. I am going to try to get whatever I can in the way of 
stiffer codes. That is, I would like to see all masonary construction 
and all blast resistant classification in a class 1 vulnerable district sucl) 
as a district we have tried to define in this publication called Reduc- 
tion of Vulnerability in the Milwaukee Area. 

Let me say this, so that there will be a minimum of combustible 
material in this area. Of course, you can see what one will run into 
again when he tried to do that. 

First of all, people will say, “You are making my kind of con 
struction noncompetitive.” 

Secondly, there will be classes of contractors in the building trades. 
men who will say, “Look, you are putting us out of business. We are 
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the carpenters, or the dealers in wood supplies. You are putting us 
out of existence.” 

But it seems to me that that is the kind of construction that will 
be necessary in order to reduce vulnerability. 

We are now having a study made and I am going to try to introduce 
it in the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee for a stiffer build- 
ing code. I know it will get a lot of resistance because people on the 
whole do not like stiffer building codes. They think they are feather- 
bedding. In many cases they may be. In this case it is a matter of 
survival. 

The destruction of many people, particularly in the so-called B and 
C and D zones of an atomic or nuclear blast is contingent upon the 
number of fires that are started. 

If you can reduce that, you can reduce the destruction. 

I imagine that a large part of the deaths that occurred in Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima were the deaths of persons injured but unable to escape 
the resulting fires that came because of the combustible material used. 

So I believe that wherever we have a target zone that there must be 
fairly rigid enforcement of the reduction of flammable construction 
and collapsible construction. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Mr. Zeidler, I am going to have to close the meet- 
ing at this time. I have to appear before a committee myself as a 
witness. And I want to thank you for your appearance here this morn- 
ing and to inquire if you will be present when the other testimony is 
given this afternoon. 

Mr. Zemwter. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I hope to introduce the gentlemen 
briefly and then let them speak for the operations. They have some 
unusual ideas, especially General Carleton and Dr. Parkinson, who 
have worked with me very closely in developing some of these con- 
cepts I have announced today. 

Mr. Houir1etp. The subcommittee will adjourn at this time until 
2 o’clock this afternoon in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., this day.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON MILiITary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Griffiths, Riehlman, and Lips- 
comb, 

Also present: Michael P. Balwan, staff director; Earl J. Morgan 
and Carey Brewer of the subcommittee staff. 

Mr. Houtr1retp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have a very distinguished American before us, Dr. 
Christian Sonne, who was a member of the Special Policy Committee 
on Nonmilitary Defense. He was not only a member but the chairman 
of that committee which made a study for the National Planning As- 
sociation, which is a nonprofit institution. 

We have had previously Mr. William H. Stead before us to testify 
from the same organization, and this morning we are privileged to 
have the chairman of that group. 

He is also the chairman of the board of trustees of the National 
Planning Association. 

We look forward to having your testimony, Dr. Sonne. 

Would you please come up to the witness chair here? You may pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sonne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have described me 
correctly, so I will proceed from that point in my statement and refer 
to this report I have in my hand, hae you rightly say I was the 
chairman of that special committee. 

About a year ago, this committee recommended a program for the 
nonmilitary defense of the United States and published a report by 
Dr. William H. Stead. Our report has been referred to a num- 
ber of times in your hearings, and you have had testimony from Dr. 
Stead. I will call on him if there are penetrating questions I cannot 


» answer. 





In the NPA report, the special policy committee of NPA made three 
recommendations. Our first recommendation was that provision be 
» made for coordination and direction under centralized responsibility 
of the nonmilitary defense program within the Federal Government. 
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I will discuss this recommendation in more detail in the statement 
which follows. 

Our second recommendation was for the establishment of a Non- 
military Defense Commission, to appraise the effectiveness of the exist- 
ing nonmilitary defense program and recommend legislation, organi- 
zation, and authority needed for its improvement. We are happy 
that your distinguished committee is working toward this end. It 
is performing a great service to the Nation. We trust that its recom- 
mendations and subsequent congressional and administrative action 
will attain the objectives of the second proposal made by our com- 
mittee. 

Our third proposal was for the establishment of a private, nonmili- 
tary defense council. This nongovernmental agency would be financed 
by foundations and work with private groups to promote public under- 
standing of the nature and requirements of a nonmilitary defense pro- 
gram. That is because we believe the more the public is aware of the 
immense problems ahead of them, the more success will we have in 
nonmilitary defense. Such council will also undertake needed private 
research programs; aid governmental agencies in working out coop- 
erative arrangements with private and community groups; and serve 
as a center of constructive thought and planning to look ahead and 
anticipate the changing nature of the nonmilitary defense program. 
We have felt that our third recommendation would have greater sig- 
nificance and would be much more likely to be realized if the work of 
your committee achieves a strong Federal nonmilitary defense struc- 
ture and program. 

I manda like now to present the main body of my testimony. I begin 
by setting forth certain fundamental principles which should guide 
our thinking about nonmilitary defense. 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Nonmilitary defense is comparable in importance to military de- 
fense as a deterrent to nuclear attack, as an instrument for survival 
in the event of an attack, and as the basis for ultimate victory. Gen- 
eral LeMay’s view that nonmilitary defense is second only to a strong 
striking air power for this purpose has already been reported to you. 

2. Nonmilitary defense is a Federal responsibility to a much greater 
extent than has been recognized. The pattern of damage this country 
will suffer if attack should come will not follow existing lines of politi- 
cal subdivision, and many of the tasks of planning and management 
far exceed the collective and certainly the individual capacity of State 
and local authorities. 

3. Nonmilitary defense is a responsibility that will be with us as 
far as we can see into the future. If we are to maintain our country’ 
continued security in this thermonuclear age, we must have a first- 
class and well-integrated nonmilitary defense program. 

4. If disarmament should occur, nonmilitary defense would rix 
rather than decrease in importance. No disarmament system can be 
foolproof and no one can claim that a nonmilitary defense program }s 
aggressive in character. 

5. We should not delude ourselves into thinking that we have a rt 
liable nonmilitary defense program now. Such a delusion is wor 
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than no program at all. We can provide a much better program. We 


can afford such a program without reducing military expenditures 
or hurting the economy. We must organize to bring it about. 


IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN A COMPREHENSIVE NONMILITARY DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


In a nuclear war, with threatened heavy loss of life, destruction of 
property, and economic upheaval, the role of a nonmilitary defense 
must be viewed as much broader than disaster relief. It encompasses 
all activities associated with the job of preattack planning, and post- 
attack managing, of all the nonmilitary resources of the national 
economy. 

Heretofore, nonmilitary defense usually has been considered as 
civilian defense measures to save lives during attack and to provide 
disaster relief after attack. There are other, and equally critical, areas 
in a comprehensive nonmilitary defense program, but they have re- 
ceived insufficient attention. ‘These include the wartime management 
of manpower and industrial resources; stabilization programs; supply- 
ing the essential credit and financial instruments; assuring the con- 
tinuity of Government; providing Federal guidance and direction for 
State and local nonmilitary defense activities; establishing policies 
governing the repair, restoration, and replacement of civilian, indus- 
trial, and military facilities damaged during attack; and developing 
resource relationships with our allies. Survival depends on the posi- 
tive steps we will be able to take after attack, not merely on the 
essentially negative steps to alleviate suffering and lessen damage. 

Let me illustrate by mentioning briefly some of the critical problems 
that now exist in preattack planning, or would exist in the emergency 
following attack : 

(a) Stockpiling policy. The present stockpile program, based on 
earlier experience in World War II and the Korean fighting, concen- 
trates largely on raw materials that might be in critically short supply 
during war. Nuclear attack on continental United States calls for an 
entirely different stockpile program in which our stress would be on 
equipment for shortening production cycles, components, food, water 
and other items that will help us survive and speed our recovery. Only 
limited action has been taken toward filling these needs, and responsi- 
bility has been divided without comprehensive central planning and 
inanagement. 

(6) Industrial dispersal policy. We have made little progress in 
planning the dispersal of industrial facilities needed to minimize the 
danger of nuclear attack. We do not know what kind and pattern of 
industrial dispersal would do this job at tolerable cost to the economy. 
We do not know how—in our free society—to secure the scale of dis- 
persal needed. Both military and civilian agencies are interested in 
the formulation of an industrial dispersion policy and both are con- 
cernod with its implementation. 

_(c) Management personnel policy. The assignment, training, and 
direction of personnel for managing a stricken economy will be criti- 
cally important in preparing to meet the conditions created by nuclear 
attack, At the present time, a number of ill-coordinated, ineffective 
programs are in progress in this field. 
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(d) Continuity of Government. To minimize confusion, maintain 
morale, and speed restoration of a minimum essential level of economic 
activity, we must assure continuity of Federal, State, and local civil 
government in affected areas. All levels of government should coop- 
erate in making plans for clear chains of command through all levels 
for all contingencies and a clear division of powers and responsibilities 
for all emergency tasks. 

(e) Credit and finance. Dangerous destruction of credit facilities 
and institutions, and of the consumer and industrial financing struc- 
ture will follow attack. Plans should be made now to deal wtih this 
difficult problem. 

(f) Allocation of critical resources. Four major claims for criti- 
cal resources must be dealt with postattack : Civilian survival, indus- 
trial reconstruction, military, and aid to allies. We need organiza- 
tional structure and procedures for adjudicating completing claims 
for scarce supplies. We also need policies and criteria to guide manage- 
ment judgment. 

(g) Industrial reconstruction. Great pressures can be anticipated 
postattack to rebuild and restore all damaged and destroyed industrial 
facilities. In a period of scarcity, we will need centrally determined 
policies to guide local administrators in deciding what to rebuild and 
what to abandon. 


Wuere Do WE Sranp, anp Wur? 


Progress in such a broadly conceived nonmilitary defense program 
is lagging dangerously behind our progress in the military defense 
area: 

The two principal reasons for this unsatisfactory record are: 

(a) The failure to grasp the concept of the comprehensive non- 
military defense program ; and 

(d) The failure to create the appropriate Government organi- 
zation structure and related assignment of responsibility for 
emergency planning and management. 

Under existing legislation, the following assignments of responsi- 
bility for nonmilitary defense exist : 

(a) The Office ob Paden Mobilization has a loosely defined respon- 
sibility for planning and managing nonmilitary defense eon 
It lacks both the comprehensive statutory authority and the budget re- 
quired to implement this responsibibility in an effective manner. 

(6) The Federal Civil Defense Administration, under separate 
statute, has a loosely defined responsibility in the same area, with em- 
phasis on minimizing loss of life during attack and affording emer- 
gency relief and rehabilitation to the civilian population after attack. 

(c) The Armed Forces have important interests in preattack plan- 
ning to minimize destruction of resources, and they would bear post- 
attack responsibility for relief and rehabilitation of the civilian pop- 
ulation if some variant of limited martial law were established. In ad- 
dition, the Armed Forces have a critical postattack interest in the 
assignment of manpower and production resources. 

d) State and local authorities have been left important responsi- 
bilities and powers, real or implied, under the civil defense statute. 

Informal arrangements between the ODM, the FCDA, and the 
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Department of Defense are being used to deal with some of the prob- 
lems common to all three agencies. These arrangements do not pro- 
duce adequate preattack planning, and are likely ot break down in an 
emergency. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. In commenting on that statement you can say they 

have not produced preattack planning in an adequate manner; can 
rou? 
: Mr. Sonne. In the past I can say that. Looking a little ahead it 
will take us a year or so before we can patch this up. There may be 
6 or 10 months wasted again because they are not likely in the near 
future, either, to give us adequate planning and defense. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. To correct the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs in the non- 
military defense area, two fundamental propositions must be accepted : 

(a) Nonmilitary defense is comparable in importance to military 
defense in deterring attack, in minimizing loss of life and damage to 
resources in the event of attack, and in providing the conditions on 
which victory can be built if the emergency comes. 

(6) A comprehensive nonmilitary defense program can be achieved 
only by beginning with the elimination of existing confusion and 
overlap of responsibility and existing budget deficiencies. 

2. The broad concept of unified responsibility for nonmilitary de- 
fense was embodied in the National Security Act of 1947. This legis- 
lation provided for the National Security Council, for a unified De- 
partment of Defense, and for a National Security Resources Board 
with broad responsibility for planning and coordinating a ar 
hensive nonmilitary defense program. Through these agencies, Con- 
gress clearly intended to establish the organizational structure which 
would secure integration of policy planning and policy execution in 
both military and nonmilitary defense areas. 

3. We should return to this concept. Congress should establish a 
single agency responsible for all phases of nonmilitary defense as it 
has been broadly defined in this testimony. This agency would be re- 
sponsible for planning, policymaking, coordinating the activities, and 
supervising the performance of delegate agencies. The head of this 
agency should report to the President and should be a member of the 
National Security Council. 

4. This agency should be authorized to create such subsidiary 
agencies as may be found necessary to carry out the total nonmilitary 
defense assignments in both the planning and management phases. 
A civilian defense organization, reconstituted to concentrate on emer- 
gency disaster relief, should be one, and only one, of these subsidiary 
agencies, of which others would be concerned with such functions as 
production, manpower, and stabilization. 

Mr. Houtrtewp. Thank you, Dr. Sonne. 

Questions? 

Mr. Rreniman. Doctor, I am wondering if you envision in your 
recommendations the possibility of placing this responsibility in a 
position similar to that of the Office of Defense Mobilization, with 
broader authority to deal with all the aspects you have referred to here 
in your statement ? 
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Mr. Sonne. If you reconstituted the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
that name is not a bad one, but gave them full authority—— 

Mr. Rrenitman. I want you to understand we keep the name ODM. 
I am wondering if you envision setting up this program under a per- 
son with Cabinet status and bringing under him all the things you 
have outlined in your statement here ? 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. That would be one way of doing it. 
I think it is very important that he should have some stature, that he 
should report as he does now directly to the President and he should 
be a member of the council. 

You say he should have Cabinet status, but do you mean he should 
be a member of the Cabinet ? 

Mr. Rrentman. I would feel that if this program is as important 
as we feel that it is, and have had testimony throughout the country 
that it is, that the man in charge of this program should be of Cabinet 
status. 

Mr. Sonne. But should he be a member? 

Mr. Rrentman. I think so. My own personal feeling is that I think 
he should be in on every bit of the planning for our national] pro- 
grams, whether it be for nonmilitary defense or any program. 

Mr. Sonne. I think we agree that the man should report to the 
President and should be a member of the National Security Council. 

If you ask me whether my feeling is that he should be a Cabinet 
member, my inclination would be to say no, because he should be more 
than a Cabinet member. 

Once you become a Cabinet member it is very difficult to impose 
certain regulations on other Cabinet members and you will be ham- 
strung. 

This is an issue where at a certain stage you have to do certain things 
that go way beyond that and you have to make the Department of 
Commerce do this and various other departments do this other thing, 
and I am afraid if we put that man with too little authority it will 
not work. 

Mr. Rrenitman. What title would you give him above Cabinet 
status? Where would you put him? 

Mr. Sonne. I would give him Cabinet rank, make him a member of 
the Council and make Fim responsible to the President. 

I have a keen sympathy for the people running it now and I want 
people with much more stature; a leader who will say “I don’t care 
what the obstacle is, we have to do it.” 

He can say “This is a national issue of such importance that this has 
to be done.” 

You want a great personality there, and I am afraid you will limit 
his terrific driving force by having all these natural associations with 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. RrenimMan. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, how well a person 
of that responsibility will work in our form of government where he 
just absolutely would dictate to the Governors and everyone else 
bg they have to do. I hardly understand how that would be work- 
able. 

Mr. Sonne. I don’t think he needs to dictate, but if he is a mal 
of forcefulness they will come to him and ask “What shall we do?” | 

He will be able to picture how very serious this problem is, and if 
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he does even Congress will give him all the money he wants, if you 
get the right personality. 
~ Mr. Rreptman. Have you any suggestions for the committee? 

Mr. Hortrretp. Do you have any nominations for this superman? 

Mr. Rrentman. I don’t think I would argue with the importance 
that the Doctor has placed upon this position and the gentleman who 
should be chosen to head this agency. 

Mr. Hotirecp. Our committee has generally come to the conclu- 
sion that a man in charge of this program in peacetime, at least, should 
be at least as high in rank as a Cabinet minister. We have not thought 
beyond that, I confess. 

We thought we were being maybe a little ambitious in putting the 
man in the Cabinet, but the more we have studied the problem the 
more we realize that the whole question of nonmilitary defense is so 
inextricably bound up with our capacity to wage military offense and 
defense, and so indivisible from obtaining security for our people and 
our Nation, that we have come to look on the whole field of nonmilitary 
defense as a most important field. 

I assume that in time of war the man who would be in charge of 
that area, if he were in a Cabinet position, would be given extraor- 
dinary powers by the Commander in Chief to do the things that 
were necessary. 

Certainly before the time of war, I think we can confine ourselves 
to the democratic processess of persuasion and Presidential influence 
and congressional consideration and appropriations, and all the other 
things that go into getting a program into an effective state. Those 
are the tools we have to work with. 

Mr. Sonne. The period before the war, if it ever comes, may be 
almost more important than after. 

Mr. HouiFretp. I would not argue with you on that. I am inclined 
to believe that unless we are prepared that the war of the future will 
not be a matter of years, as our best military minds now say. It will 
be a very short time. It will be a time in which our resources will 
have to be mobilized and utilized on a basis of their present existence 
rather than a long-time period of preparation to produce additional 
materials for war, as we have had in past wars. 

I think your stockpiling point is a very good one. 

Mr. Sonnr. The type of man you want should be a man who is well 
known. It doesn’t matter whether he has Cabinet rank. Let us take 
a man who was like Bernie Baruch, as of 40 years ago, and a man 
who is of presidential timber, who has ability to organize. He should 
readily organize this in such a way and be appointed in such a way 
that he has time to think. He should not wait for invention to come 
about how to get down into cellars, and so on. 

_He should be able to say to scientists, “Look, I must have an inven- 
tion of this type. I must have an invention that will stop these 
urplanes from coming over.” 

He should guide the scientists. We have unfortunately seen that 
the idea of leaving scientists alone does not work as well as telling 
a scientist, as do the Russians, that “Unless you invent this within 3 
years you will be shot.” That is the type of man we want. The thing 
is to find him ! 


Mr. Houirmenp. They apparently get results over there in that 
manner, 
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Mr. Rieutman. I want to ask one other question of the doctor. 

He made a statement here in which I was very much interested, 
and that is that it may be more important to be prepared prior to 
an attack than it would be to have our plans and programs set for 
after an attack. 

Don’t you think that for our civilian side of it it is just as impor- 
tant that we be as well prepared as it is for the military side to be 
prepared ¢ 

Mr. Sonne. Yes; and I will say it is more important. You may 
divide the military into two groups—one being that part that will do 
the retaliation. We must be ready. But that is all over in 2 days as 
far as I can see from both sides. 

Mr. Rren_man. Then if we are not prepared to meet that situation 
from the civilian side, how are we going to recoup and meet the after- 
math of an attack? 

Mr. Sonne. When you say 10 million Americans will go, or 20 mil- 
lion, and if we retaliate and 20 or 40 million Russians will go, if the 
Russians can maintain their relative position they don’t care about 
20 million going. They don’t care nearly as much as we do. 

Mr. Rreniman. Life doesn’t mean as much. 

Mr. Sonne. That is right. Therefore, what I say is that what we 
do before an attack is of utmost importance. That is why I say we 
ought to pick this man right now and not afterward. 

Mr. Rreniman. I am 100 percent in accord with your feeling about 
doing it now and not waiting until afterward to do it. 

Mr. Batwan. I am interested in your comment under the statement 


of fundamental principles, No. 4. 


If disarmament should occur, nonmilitary defense would rise rather than 
decrease in importance. 

It seems to be very significant, because today civil defense decreases 
with the greater chance of peace, and civil-defense importance in- 
creases as the tension increases. This would be the reverse, I take it? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwan. Would you like to comment on that for a moment? 

Mr. Sonne. Already we felt this psychology early last year, a lot of 
baloney talk coming from Russia. Everybody said, “You don’t need 
to worry about it.” 

The more relaxation there is, the more apt these things are to be 
forgotten, and that is what they want us to do. 

A disarmament agreement through the United Nations will auto- 
matically decrease expenditures. We ought to say, “Nobody can 
blame us and say we are warmongers because we have civil defense.” 

The more we reduce armament, the more we must be prepared for 
this sudden outbreak which in history always has happened. 

You had a Belgian neutrality agreement with Germany and yet they 
went through Belgium, and so on, so we must not rely on that. 

It would be a perfectly natural development. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Dr. Sonne, I think that is a very important state- 
ment. Many of us have been greatly alarmed by all of these blandish- 
ments, peace talk, smiles, and this new line, this new look of the Soviet 
representatives. We look upon it with a great deal of apprehension 
because the American people are a cheerful, happy, optimistic people 
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in most instances, and they are inclined to look at the bright side of 
things. 

When a person smiles at them their inclination is to smile back and 
to accept at face value those smiles. 

I think a timely warning at this time is a good one, that we should 
look behind the smiles to the actions, and prepare ourselves for what 
might come when the smile is displaced with a frown. 

Mr. Sonne. I have one further little comment on this. I notice in 
most hearings where we talk about this we talk about Russia, Russia. 
I have a notion that in things like this the unexpected always happens. 
We may one day be surprised to find it is not Russia at all, but there 
are other nations. Those you are apt to get it from are still more 
irresponsible nations, for instance such as Red China. 

If in 1925, we had been told that one day about half of the American 
Fleet would be destroyed, I don’t believe one would have guessed it 
would be the Japanese who would strike at Pearl Harbor. 

As I sit here, I am not at all sure it will necessarily be Soviet Russia 
that will attack. We must be prepared. Irresponsible people are the 
most likely to attack. Never mind where it comes from. We must 
me prepared beforehand. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I agree with you, and you bring up a very important 
point there. 

However, you would say that regardless of which nation starts 
this type of war, an atomic war, that all other nations soon would be 
drawn into it, so we would be faced with a global conflict, regardless 
of who it was that started it. 

Mr. Sonne. That is correct. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Could you just briefly give us your background ? 
I think we would like to know. 

I understand you were born in Denmark. Is that true? 

Mr. Sonne. If you want it very briefly I tell my friends I was born 
in Denmark, educated in England, and spoiled in America. I think 
this is the most lovely country anyone ever knew. 

I have been here since 1917, I have been a citizen since 1922. I have 
had a little experience here. 

Mr. Rrentman. It spoiled you but you still love it. 

Mr. Sonne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrep. What has been the greatest part of your background 
endeavor ? 

Mr. Sonne. Asabanker. I was educated in London in banking and 
came here and started a branch of the British House in 1917. 

Mr. Hoxirretp. You are engaged, then, in banking? 

_Mr. Sonne. Merchant banking. That brings you into the interna- 
tional field and that is why I have been interested in this. 

_A thing like this in my mind started by seeing what other people 
did. I was asked by the State Department, during the Marshall plan 
to tackle the enormous problem of dealing with German refugees, in- 
volving 10 or 12 million peo There is a real emergency. 

There I sat drinking beer with governors of the States, mayors of 
towns, in Western Germany to and out what was going on. 

he mayor would introduce “Mayor No. 3” or “Mayor No. 4.” They 
always had a number of mayors to take over in case of need, as they 
never could know what would happen in a bombing. 
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I asked them “When you were sitting calculating, such as I want 
our defense head to do, did this always happen ?” 

They said “No.” 

The interesting thing is that you must foresee 100 possibilities, and 
very often only 30 happen. But unfortunately something sometimes 
happens that you never foresaw. But, nevertheless, if you have a 

lanning organization such as civil defense which has prepared 
itself for 100 contingencies, when 101 comes you are so prepared that 
within 2 hours you can get the answer instead of waiting 2 months. 
It is that which counts. 

Mr. Ho iFrecp. Was that the thinking that inspired you to start the 
National Planning Special Committee on Non-Military Defense? 

Mr. Sonne. Yes, we started 2 years ago. Dr. Stead worked for a 
year before we came out with this booklet. We had seen what had hap. 
pened in Germany, whose resistance to air attack had surprised Brit- 
ish and Americans alike. 

Some of my ancestors who participated in political life in Denmark 
made it a ha that a politician must never go to a meeting without 
being prepared to make a speech—even if he is not expected to perform. 

When you come with certain expectations, something entirely dif- 
ferent is apt to happen; but the fact that you have a speech ready en- 
ables you to switch it around quickly and save the day. 

It is something very similar here. You cannot foresee everything, 
but I know that with all the bombs brought over the towns in Ger- 
many, they nevertheless went on and on and on. 

People say it is hopeless. It is not hopeless. Something should 
be done. At any rate, we should die knowing we did our best. 

Mr. Hotirretp. We thank you very much, Dr. Sonne, for your 
presentation here this morning. It has been not only valuable to the 
committee but refreshing. 

Mr. Rrentman. I concur in the chairman’s statement, sir. 

Mr. Ho utrrevp. This is a nonprofit organization ? 

Mr. Sonne. Certainly. 

Mr. Hortrterp. And it is supported by philanthropic—— 

Mr. Sonne. Philanthropic, memberships, and limited. We limit any 
contribution to $5,000 with the idea we don’t want any particular 
entity or organization to control us. 

Mr. Hotrretp. Thank you very much. 

We are glad to acknowledge upon the record that Congressmai 
Brownson, of Indiana, has been an observer to our hearings thi 
morning. 

Our next witness this morning is Dr. Donald N. Michael, of the 
National Science Foundation. 

He holds the following degrees: 

Bachelor of science in physics from Harvard, master of arts i! 
sociology from the University of Chicago, doctor of philosophy 
social psychology in Harvard and during the war he served as ele 
tronics engineer with the new equipment introductory detachmet! 
of the Army Signal Corps. 

From 1949 to 1952 he was a teaching fellow and resident tutor it 
social psychology and statistics at Harvard. 

Also in 1949 he was consultant in UNESCO, on extrapolitiel 
factors involved in problem-solving in international conferences, a! 
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research associate at Survey Research Center, on problems in public 
opinion regarding American foreign a and atomic energy. 

In 1950 he was research associate at Harvard, on a cross-cultural in- 
vestigation on the —— of the psychophysical process of “closure” 
as experienced by Anglo-Saxon Americans and the Navaho Indians. 

In 1951 to 1952 he was senior researcher for Air Force research 
contract on the psychology of audiovisual learning at Boston 
University. 

From 1952 to 1953 he was assistant professor of research, Boston 
University, teaching statistics and primarily directing an enlarged 
research program on the psychology of audiovisual learning. 

From 1953 to 1954 he was staff social scientist with the Weapons 
System Evaluation Group, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In 1954 he was a consultant with the Department of Defense. 

Since 1954 he has been a consultant on the Committee on Disaster 
Studies, National Research Council. 

In 1955 he became adviser on motivation and opinion research and 
survey methods on national science policy problems in the Office of 
Special Studies, National Science Foundation. 

He recently has lectured before the Industria] College of the Armed 
Forces in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Michael, we are honored to have you here this morning as our 
next witness. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Micuarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batwan. Mr. Chairman, for a young man that is quite a back- 
ground. 
~ Mr. Micraet. I think it looks more impressive in print. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD N. MICHAEL, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONSULTANT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Micuaret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
approach these hearings with some misgivings. I do not come before 
you with hard and incontrovertible facts such as have been provided 
you by the physical scientists who have testified here in past weeks. 
In this area of human behavior under atomic attack hard facts are 
rare indeed. 

I cannot hope in my time before you to cover all the psychological 
problems and the contingencies surrounding them. What I shall do 
is point up some which I feel are significant and suggestive, follow 
them out a bit to give you the sense of my thinking, and then leave 
it for you madame an gentlemen, to question me on these or other 
problems and the contingencies surrounding them. What I shall do 
we guarantee to answer your questions to your satisfaction—or 
0 mine. 

There are two areas to which I will direct my remarks: (1) the 
psychological problems which may arise and which will need resolu- 
tion during and after an atomic attack, and (2) the psychological 
problems related to training and informing the public about civil 
defense during peacetime. In this latter area, I think experience 
and experiments give us some fairly clear signposts. In the former 
there are some signposts all right but the road frequently almost 
disappears, 
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The factual sources from which my speculations derive are the 
various studies of civilian behavior in World War II and the inves- 
tigations, over the last few years, of peacetime civilian disasters 
conducted by the Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Re- 
search Council. Also, I shall occasionally draw on those findings 
about individual psychology which seem to be sufficiently character- 
istic of people in general to be applicable to our problem. 

One final introductory remark: I am speaking to you today as a 

rivate citizen who has been involved professionally and privately 
in the study of this problem for some years. However, as far as | 
know, I represent no particular school of thought or interested organ- 
ization. Moreover, I represent no dogma. The fact that each asser- 
tion in my forthcoming remarks is not preceded by the clause, “in my 
opinion,” or “it seems to me,” is dictated by the exigencies of time 
and style—not by any attempt to convince you of the finality of my 
predictions. 

Let us first consider the period of time there is warning of an attack 
to the time the bombs go off. I shall try to comment on problems 
connected with both evacuation and shelter taking procedures and I 
will limit these comments to situations involving masses of people. 
There are problems connected with individual families in individual 
shelters but I will not cover them in this statement. 

Consider first the effects and contributing circumstances of pre- 
explosion behavior. Probably the first thing that comes to mind is 
“panic” whether we are referring to crowds trying to evacuate or to 
crowds trying to get into shelters. Of course the casualty level may 
depend to a considerable extent on whether people respond to warn- 
ings by orderly evacuation or shelter taking, by paralysis, or by panic. 

From the standpoint of successful survival behavior, the single 
most important detrimental consequence of the psychological strains 
of an impending atomic attack is disorganized behavior. Disorgan- 
ized behavior grows out of fear, anxiety, lack of information, and 
lack of appropriate plans and practice. Such behavior would in itself 
reduce the number of people who eventually reach safety. However, 
in addition, and importantly, it is also the type of behavior which 
can produce panic. 

I want to emphasize the difference between panic and disorganiza- 
tion because if disorganized behavior is misperceived as panic by 
those who are guiding people to shelters or out of town it is less likely 
that appropriate efforts will be made to reorganize that behavior. 
Disorganization can be brought under control; panic appears to have 
to run its course. Disorganized behavior is simply what many people 
do when they are upset and don’t have and preplanned means in mind 
for accomplishing a pressing purpose. I think we all have an intuitive 
sense of the behavioral meaning of the word. Panic, cn the other 
hand, requires rather special circumstances for its occurrence. One 
must believe that there is an imminent threat to one’s life and at the 
same time one must believe that the channels of escape from that threat 
are blocked. These two conditions seem to be necessary for panic. 
Whether they are sufficient is not certain. At any rate, it is clear 
that disorganization can happen easily; panic only under special con- 
ditions. When the reports of supposed panics are carefully exam- 
ined it turns out that real panic on a large and sustained scale is 4 
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rather rare form of behavior. There is seldom the frantic, blind, 
clawing type of thing we generally associate with panic. But in 
evacuation or shelter taking, given the nature of the situation, if 
there is substantial disorganization you may very well end up with 
blocked roadways or blocked entrance ways—and thereby lay the 
preconditions for panic. Hence the crucial need to minimize dis- 
organization. 

The point I want to stress is that we should not assume panic. If 
the entrance to a shelter is blocked or if the highway is blocked and 
if the victims believe that survival depends on getting into a shelter 
or out of town on the highway, and if they believe that death is about 
to descend on them in the next minutes if they don’t, then I think 
there will be panic. If any one of these conditions does not pertain, 
true panic will not occur. This is not to say disorganized behavior 
will not occur if civil defense personnel are adequate to their job and 
if civilians are well trained, it should be possible to control this 
behavior. 

The fact is that the problem which seriously concerns those of us 
interested in this question is not what do we do to prevent panic, so 
much as it is what do we do to guarantee that people will take advan- 
tage of the little warning time they might have. Let me suggest the 
enormity of this problem by familiarizing you with some statistics 
from a study just completed by the survey research center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on a representative sample of people in Oakland, 
Calif. You may recall that about a year ago some incoming uniden- 
tified bombers caused the sirens of Oakland to be sounded, at about 
10 a. m., indicating that attack was imminent. 

Seventy-five percent of the persons queried heard the sirens and of 
these 19 out of 20 knew it was an air-raid siren. We shal] confine the 
remaining statistics to those who heard the siren. How did the people 
of Oakland respond to this warning of imminent attack? One-fifth 
of them believed it (was an attack), one-eighth of them doubted it, 
and two-thirds of all those who heard the sirens didn’t believe them 
at all. And what did they do when they first heard the sirens? 
Forty-five percent continued with what they were doing before the 
sirens sounded; 35 percent casually checked their disbelief in the 
significance of the siren by doing such things as noting what other 
people were doing; 5 percent tried to get real information by turning 
on their radios or calling organizations who they thought would have 
the information ; and 5 percent took some sort of cover or tried to warn 
others. And finally, at the time of the interviews, what did Oakland- 
ers say they would do if another alert were sounded? Over 75 percent 
of them gave answers indicating that they would pay no attention or 
would do the wrong thing unless something more than the alert were 
given as additional information. 

Mr. Batwan. What might be additional information ? 

Mr. Micuarn. I would suspect such things as radio information 
that this is an official alert, that the sirens should be taken seriously, 
and what in general the listener should do would help, rather than 
going off the air the way Conelrad requires now; possibly sound trucks 
going around town saying “This alert is official; begin evacuating.” 
Or “Take shelter.” 

I will get into this later, Mr. Baldwin. 
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Mr. Batwan. All right. 4 eed 

Mr. Micnart. When I get to the training section I will discuss 
techniques which if applied can help minimize this problem. There 
are ways around this and I would like to talk about them later. Most 
of what can be done in fact must be done before the alert is ever 
sounded. 

Why this lack of response in the face of a signal which people know 
is supposed to signify danger? The reasons are many but clearly 
two stand out. One, people are used to hearing the sirens being tested, 
while at the same time going about their everyday activities. And, 
two, apparently a lot of people just don’t believe that war is imminent: 
Less than 25 percent of the Oaklanders questioned believed that. 
The first factor can and should be minimized by ceasing to test sirens 
at audible levels and by various other means. But to get people to 
take the sirens seriously, given their probable attitude about war, pre- 
sents a difficult problem especially in view of the new look in the inter- 
national situation and the widespread lack of emphasis on civil de- 
fense in the highest executive and legislative offices. That, of course, 
does not include this committee. 

Moreover, civilian disaster studies have clearly indicated the very 
disturbing fact that people will, by and large, go to considerable 
lengths to ignore signs o impending threat, or transmute them into 
circumstances which do not require that they face the intense anxiety 
of immediate disaster. 

Once, however, those people who are going to, get up and get going, 
will they move smoothly and in an orderly manner, especially since 
so much time may have been lost in finding out that this is the “real 
thing’”—and since so many were so sure that no atomic attack was 
forthcoming? At this time I see no way to predict which state of 
affairs will be dominant. On the face of it, rok, wor paralysis, panic, 
and orderly evacuation and shelter taking will occur in each city, the 
dominant mode varying from city to city. 

Clearly, one factor which will importantly affect the chances of mass 
survival is the amount of practice in evacuation and/or taking shelter 
which civilians get. I will discuss this matter in more detail later. 
For the moment I will hazard the statement that if bombs fell to- 
morrow there will be a. vast loss in life which could be prevented 
through adequate training. 

Whether or not they are evacuating or shelter taking there is a 
crucial requirement that people be kept informed about what is hap- 
peas as they prepare for the blast. A key principle to keep in mind 

ere is that the demands people have for information in crises arise 
not only from rational needs but also from emotional ones. The need 
for logically and emotionally satisfying information by the popula- 
tion fleeing either to the hinterlands or to shelters is a basic psycho- 
logical need which any effective civil defense operation must be pre- 
pared to meet. This means that civil defense must not only be pre- 
pared to tell people what is happening to them but also to tell them 
that there are people who are concerned about telling them what is 
happening. If you will, it’s a special case of the doctor’s bedside 
manner. What all this adds up to is that public address systems 
should be broadcasting whether or not there are any real facts to 
broadcast—maybe even military music. 
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It also adds up to the imperative necessity of having a functionally 
adequate public-address system. This means one that can be heard 
above the noise of auto motors and crying babies and the reverberating 
din bouncing from the ceilings of shelters, and one that can be heard 
all along evacuation routes and for some distance along the ingresses 
to shelters, And this orienting and pacifying communication must be 
personalized. It simply will not do to have a kind of generalized 
information coming over. People under these circumstances will only 
be satisfied with information pertaining to their situation. Hence the 
public-address system should be manned by people who are actually 
at the place where the crowd is to whom they are communicating. 

We should recognize, too, that adequate information can either be in 
the form of words, from a loudspeaker for example, or in the form of 
behavior; the sight of a policeman competently directing traffic can 
signify “no serious or insoluble blockade ahead” as well or better 
than words can. Thus there is a real need for recognizable and ac- 
cepted leader types. People who have previously been defined and 
accepted as capable of controlling the environment will themselves, 
by their very presence, be interpreted as information that the environ- 
ment is as it Should be—thereby reducing anxiety. Add to this that 
in extreme crises most people consciously or unconsciously seek emo- 
tional support. They want to be cared for, they want to be told in 
effect that everything is going to be all right and that they are being 
looked after. Accordingly civil-defense personnel should be highly 
visible. I do not think a white helmet or armband or a blue ar 
man’s uniform is enough. A red or yellow uniform in those fluores- 
cent colors that glow so brightly would be far better. 

Two more related problems in this preattack situation deserve men- 
tion. In the first place, if the attack comes when most families are 
separated, the whole survival process can be seriously jeopardized by 
frantic, distraught people searching for other frantic distraut people. 
All the literature on all types of disasters, peacetime and wartime, in- 
dicates that the motivation to seek out and aid one’s family is dominant. 
In cases of great terror or where a sense of duty precludes such action, 
the motive may be overridden, but, generally speaking, the survival 
and unity of the family appears to take priority over any other activity. 
To minimize this searching behavior any training for survival should 
at the very least attempt to demonstrate to family members how, re- 
gardless of their separation, they will be separately cared for and 
how they will be quickly united as soon as the attack and the fallout 
permit. 

In the second place, uncomfortable as it is to say, there are likely 
to be people who have civil defense and related duties who will re- 


| pudiate them and succumb to these same natural concerns for the 


safety of their families. Either they will be physically absent from 
their posts or they will be psychologically absent—which may have 
even more serious consequences. There are some things which can be 
done to minimize these undesirable responses and I shall discuss them 
in the information and training section of this statement. 

Consider now the immediate postattack period. Aside from man- 
power considerations, the more victims who can be saved the less will 
be the demoralizing burden of grief, guilt, and loss for the survivors. 
Let us divide the survivors into two groups: One group are the “near 
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miss” victims who find themselves still alive in a partially destroyed 
area. And by “near miss” victims I mean those who have had a nar- 
row escape from death, or have seen others, especially loved ones, die, 
or who have themselves been wounded. The other group are those 
persons so far from the center of the explosion that they are uninjured 
and their environment is whole for all intents and purposes. 

Among the “near miss” group all the evidence from peacetime and 
wartime disasters indicates that the dominant mode of behavior is at 
worst a kind of passive disorganization—seldom panic or any kind of 
frantic behavior. At best, those victims who are able to, try to help 
other fellow victims. 

As for the passively disorganized victims, they are almost com- 

letely docile and some are devoid of self-direction at this stage. 

he very best many of them can do seems to be to try to extricate them- 
selves, if they are pinned down, and to give aid to their immediate 
family—though this behavior may be more of a gesture than a real- 
istic and appropriate appraisal of the situation. Hence persons from 
outside moving into this area can do a very great deal to minimize fur- 
ther loss from unattended injury and from behavior which would 
lead to further injury or loss. Proper attention to this group will 
permit the recovery of a substantial segment of the surviving popula- 
tion which might well otherwise be lost. The rate of psychological 
recovery in this group varies from a few hours to months during which 
time there is jitteriness, varying degrees of loss of a sense of reality, 
anger, depression, and so forth. Recovery rate clearly depends to 
some extent on psychological and physical succor from others. With- 
out this, recovery may take a very long time; with it, the time varies 
but certainly it is shortened. We will come back to this point of 
recovery in a larger context later. 

This “near miss” group is not the group from which we can ex- 
pect looting and violent efforts to obtain for themselves or their fami- 
lies food and shelter. Rather, if it occurs anywhere, it is from those 
out of the “near-miss” shock range that violence may be expected, 
though not inevitably, of course. Whether or not violent appropria- 
tion of supplies and shelter occurs to any serious extent will certainly 
depend on two factors, whatever other contingencies arise. These are 
the extent to which the fleeing population has been prepared before 
the attack to believe that enough supplies and shelter are available 
for all and the extent to which undeniable evidence of authority are 
apparent. I am afraid that local law enforcement personnel are not 
likely to constrain a determined mob unless they are profusely sup- 
plied with evidently lethal weapons and even then their own state of 
mind may not be firm enough nor their motives sure enough to act 
with the Ceuduesbitp and firmness required. However, I do think that 
people will pay attention to the military when they will pay attention 
tonooneelse. Under these circumstances it may well be that the only 
accepted symbol of a disinterested and trained implementer of order 
will be the military. Military personnel especially trained for this 
function might well accomplish much in terms of expediting the re- 
organization effort. 

However, I do not want to underestimate for you the humanitar- 
ian and altruistic tendencies in people to help their fellow man as is 
evidenced by data on the wartime behavior of civilians in Hiroshima 
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and Nagasaki, in Germany and England, and from peacetime dis- 
asters. Unfortuntely the picture is not clear as to the circumstances 
under which altruism becames the dominant mode of behavior. The 
United States strategic bombing survey in Hiroshima indicated that 
only around 17 percent of a sample of survivors gave aid to or re- 
ceived aid from strangers. Studies of disaster behavior in two small 
towns in the United States show a much higher level of aid. How- 
ever, these towns were so small that practically everybody knew 
everybody. 

It is not clear therefore whether the demands for succor of anony- 
mous persons from a large American city would be sufficiently com- 
pelling to deflect the average man’s motivation to provide maximum 
protection for himself and his immediate family. In the Texas City 
explosion, for example, many people outside of the zone of primary 
destruction fled the city while others, especially those having relatives 
in the explosion area, moved in to help. Certainly we can expect 
some of those in the safe zone to return and help those in the blasted 
and burning area if and I think these are very big “ifs”—it is clear 
that their families will be cared for; if it is clear that their families 
and possibly themselves are not in the path of dangerous fallout; and 
if they do not believe that returning to the remains of the city means 
sickness, sterility, and/or death from radiation. 

At this point let me draw your attention to certain family prob- 
lems which will become pressing during this period. If, for what- 
ever reasons, families have become separated, it is likely that getting 
them together again will be slow, difficult, and demoralizing. How- 
ever, until families are reunited it is not at all likely that people will 
show much interest in fighting the enemy or in doing anything else 
other than uniting with their families. 

Every effort, therefore, should be made to incorporate sufficient 
communication capacity between refugee centers and between shelters 
to permit separated families to try to unite if only symbolically. 
Otherwise there may well be a very serious problem of keeping sep- 
arated members in shelters or in specified refugee areas even if the 
fallout is fairly bad. Enforced separation under these circumstances 
may be profoundly demoralizing and cause additional disruption in 
reorganization efforts. 

A night attack, despite all the other special complications with 
which it would confront us, would at least have the exceedingly im- 
portant compensation that families would take shelter or evacuate as a 
unit. 

What of rumors during this crisis period? Rumors arise whenever 
individuals are confronted with a situation which is important to 
them but where the meaning and significance of the situation is un- 
clear. Obviously the postattack period will be a fertile ground for 
rumors. How do they affect our problem? An analysis of 1,000 
rumors prevalent in America in 1942, during our first year of war, 
indicated that 66 percent of them were hostility rumors, driving 
wedges between various groups and institutions in the United States. 
Twenty-five percent of the rumors were fear rumors about the enemy 
and only 2 percent were wishful-thinking rumors. I do not know 
whether the proportions would be the same in world war III, but I 
suspect that in the face of shortages and ambiguity as to the real state 
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of affairs, good morale and organization may be chronically subject to 
the erosion of rumors arising from bitterness and fear. 

This rumor problem may become very complicated. For example, 
with sanitation facilities vastly overstrained, gastrointestinal sickness 
may be rife. Now, how will we convince the members of a refugee 
encampment that the sickness is not a contagious enemy biological 
agent? Keeping people together under such circumstances will be 
difficult indeed. 

The usual answer is to suggest that reassuring broadcasts from 
those in authority will dispel the rumors. But even if we assume that 
familiar authority figures will be alive, there is some evidence that 
they will not be able to destroy the rumors in anywhere nearly all 
their listeners. Let me give you an example. In an effort to dispel 
the very serious rumors about the extent of the damage at Pearl 
Harbor, President Roosevelt broadcast a speech on February 23, 1942, 
devoted entirely to denying the rumors and quoting the official facts. 
It so happened that in a study made on February 20 of 200 college 
students, 69 percent of them chose to believe the rumors that the dam- 
age was much worse than the official report indicated. After the 
speech, 44 percent of the students still believed the rumors. Inci- 
dentally, among a sample who had not heard the speech about two- 
thirds still believed the rumors. 

So while authorities can help dispel rumors, I do not think we can 
count on them to reduce this factor to the vanishing point. But the 
situation can be vastly improved by building into the civil defense 
communication system provisions for monitoring the state of mind 
of the public on the spot. By knowing what rumors are prevalent and 
what other problems are disturbing people in particular areas civil 
defense will be able to tailor its communications to meet special prob- 
— Communications up should be as mandatory as communications 

own. 

There is another complicating aspect of this rumor problem de- 
serving careful attention. From my limited knowledge of these 
things, I would conjecture that in an atomic war not much precise 
information about the local or national situation can be made public 
without benefiting the enemy. In a nation as used to on-the-spot 
news coverage as we are, the shock of little or no news may be exceed- 
ingly demoralizing. I think our people need to be prepared to expect 
few or no figures and facts on the extent of our wounds. Certainly we 
need to give careful study to what can be safely conveyed to the popu- 
lation and what can be substituted for news during the very period 
when the demand for news may be highest and therefore when people 
are most likely to resort to rumors as a way of meeting that demand. 

I turn now to the problem of pseudosickness. It is likely that if 
and until refugees are adequately absorbed into a new environment the 
general level of health is likely to decline—and cleanliness is cer- 
tainly going to go by the board with water in short supply. This 
undoubtedly means a good deal of nausea and diarrhea and possibly 
skin irritations; and also perhaps some fever from low-order infec- 
tions. Moreover, nausea, diarrhea, and skin irritations are very com- 
mon symptoms of simple emotional upset. Now it happens that 
these are also the symptoms of radiation sickness and they could be 
the symptoms of chemical or biological agents. It will be difficult 
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enough for whatever doctors there are to make snap diagnoses; it may 
be a lot more difficult to convince your neighbors in an overcrowded 
barracks or tent city, or village, that you are not the carrier of an 
enemy-spawned disease. Moreover, it may be difficult to convince 
yourself that you do not have a dose of radiation which requires rest 
and rehabilitation. 

Mr. Batwan. Do you not believe this is a medical problem that 
should be studied ? 

Mr. Micuare.. Very much so, and upon completing this statement, 
if you wish, I would like to describe for you an example of a study 
that has been undertaken involving some medical people with the in- 
tention of getting at certain psychological factors underlying this 
situation. 

Mr. Batwan. The subcommittee has had the American Medical 
Association testimony and this point was not brought out. 

Mr. Houten. I think this is a very important point, the fact that 
these symptoms of common ailments are similar to the symptoms of 
radiation sickness. These two facts, which most of us are aware of, 
have not been put together in one place before in our testimony. It 
certainly does indicate a source of rumor and panic and disturbance 
to masses of people which I had not thought of before and I believe 
it is a very valuable contribution to our thinking on this point. 

Mr. Micuaet. I do not think we should underestimate the likeli- 
hood that people will believe that they are also exposed to biological 
warfare. There are a few studies that are a couple of years old now 
which indicate a substantial portion of the population expects bio- 
logical warfare and certainly there is a ripe source of rumors in this 
expectation. 

Mr. HouiFretp. It is stated in the FCDA planning assumptions that 
this is a likelihood. 

Mr. MicnaeL. But never given very much direct attention. 

Mr. Houirretp. After you finish your statement I want to direct 
some questions to you and the problems involved, psychological prob- 
lems, in the physical difficulties that would be involved in evacuation 
a compared to taking shelter, prepared shelter, near to where people 
ive. 

Mr. Micuar. I will be pleased to discuss it. Let me be very psy- 
chological and talk about unconscious motivations and perceptions 
fora moment. I think it is reasonable to speculate that doctors and 
medicine are symbols of succor and support. If you are sick, you 
are suffering and entitled to exemption from the daily labors of the 
healthy. If you are suffering, it may reduce guilt feelings about not 
having done your share or about not sharing what you have—and I 
think it is quite safe to suppose that there are going to be plenty of 
feelings of guilt during the scarcity period following the explosion. 
Incidentally, there is a body of evidence which indicates that guilt 
feelings among the survivors are widespread after disasters whether 
or not there is any objective reason evident for these feelings. Hence 
it is very likely that there will be a tendency to resort to pseudosick- 
ness out of unconscious needs for support and justification. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. What would those feelings of guilt stem from? 

Mr. Micuarr. Well, first let me repeat again that every study that 
has been done on a peacetime disaster. and even on wartime disasters, 
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indicate that a substantial part of the population does feel guilty. 
These feelings stem from a number of things varying from time to 
time and from person to person. I think they arise partly because 
people somehow feel there must be an explanation—a reason—for the 
disaster and that, because the disaster took them unawares there is an 
implication that they could have planned, they could have somehow 
prepares themselves to do something for others so that the others too 
could have emerged relatively unscathed. You have heard “If I had 
only know this was going to happen.” This often expresses guilt 
feelings. Then too, there is enough, so to speak, free-floating guilt in 
most people in this world so that when a situation like this arises 
wherein, in a sense, there is really nothing they can do about it, it is 
easier for them to express these pent-up feelings of guilt. It is not 
so dangerous as it might be to their own self value. 

For Americans who are used to coping with and planning for situa- 
tions and doing things about them, I think one can expect this to be 
a common reaction—“Why didn’t I do something ?”—the implication 
being that, “I should have done something.” Then you will get these 
guilt feelings. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You mean the people who did not attend the civil- 
defense course ? 

Mr. Micnagn. At least those. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Searching my own mind as to why I have been so 
interested in this subject, not knowing a great deal about psychology, 
I think it stems back to my background of knowledge of these 
weapons as a result of my service in the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and I felt like I had to convey in some way my knowledge 
of the impact of those weapons to the American people and to do 
something about it. As I analyze myself now, I think maybe it has 
something to do with the feeling of responsibility, I do not know 
that it is a feeling of guilt but at least it is a feeling of responsibility 
to convey this knowledge to the people and take it off of my own 
shoulders and mind and spread it around. 

Mr. Micuaet. In line with your feelings, sir, those people who have 
the kind of jobs and functions which should mean that they take what 
you offer them seriously and act upon it, but in fact do not do so, are 
going to probably have an even greater load of guilt if they survive. 
The disturbing thing about this is that these are the people who want 
to be as psychologically free as possible of their own problems in 
order to operate effectively in this postattack period, but they may 
be the people most tied up with their own feelings of guilt and depres- 
sion, and so forth. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Micuaet. The biggest outbreak of rumors and pseudosickness 
will, as far as our evidence and theory tells us, occur during the 
periods of greatest disorganization—they occur in fact just because 
of the disorganization. But they also make disorganization. Hence 
it is most necessary to break this vicious circle if we want to maximize 
the recovery rate of the country. 

At this point I want to draw your attention to a particularly un- 
comfortable facet of the problem of supplying refugees with the 
physical and psychological wherewithal to encourage rapid recovery 
of morale. The recovery rate will depend in good part on the rate 
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at which supplies, organization, and psychological support are avail- 
able. Note the vicious circle here: Recovery dependent on supplies, 
organization, and support; and supplies, organization, and support 
in good part dependent upon recovery. I shall not dwell on the pre- 
requisites of adequate food, shelter, and sanitation which are clearly 
necessary if we expect people to devote their energy and their wits 
to oorataine to fight the war. What I do want to discuss are the 
possible serious difficulties in the solution usually suggested for 
housing and feeding these refugees—namely, that they will be ab- 
sorbed by the surrounding communities. 

We usually think of our fellow Americans as openhanded and wel- 
coming of refugees from disasters, but this impression derives from 
our experiences during peacetime when disaster is a local event and 
everybody knows that there is enough not only for the recipient but 
also for the giver if he should need it. In these situations a refugee, 
especially one sheltered by a stranger, is a very temporary thing. We 
forget that in World War II in both Germany and England the dif- 
ferences in manners, values, and behavior between urban refugees and 
smalltown dwellers were so great that millions of city people re- 
mained in the cities or returned to them, risking bombing rather than 
put up with these differences. There was much mutual recrimina- 
tion, tena. and annoyance which eroded the morale of both groups. 
We forget, too, that in 1916 the villages surrounding New York City 
mounted armed guards to keep out New Yorkers fleeing the polio 
epidemic. Their argument was simply that while they sympathized, 
they did not want their children to get polio. 

A similar argument may hold when there is fear of food shortages, 
or fear of enemy-spawned disease carried by city people. Rural dis- 
trust of the city slicker and strong ethnic prejudices are not extinct; 
so that while a rumor that city refugees bear a strange disease may 
only be a rumor, it is one that may well have a subconscious appeal 
to many people living in the outlying areas. After all, it is one way 
to hold on to what little one has with the perfectly moral excuse that 
the stranger must be repelled in order to protect the health of their 
own. Thus, unless careful planning and indoctrination are under- 
taken now, rural-urban conflicts may seriously retard the recovery of 
morale. 

Mr. Houirrerp. At that point I think it is pertinent to recall testi- 
mony we had yesterday before this committee. We had testimony 
from the Director of Civil Defense of Washington, D. C., where he 
felt that he had apparently discharged his duty by preparing a map 
showing the people evacuation routes to get past the District line. 

On the other hand, we had testimony from the director of Prince 
Georges County, an area which has the widest border on the District 
of Columbia border, in which he showed that there had been absolutely 
no preparation to receive these hundreds of thousands of people that 
would suddenly be dumped into their community. It was a demon- 
stration, a complete demonstration, of a lack of thinking through on 
this evacuation problem. 

As you bring out here, you make the point that so many people 
think in terms of evacuation that they will just have to go out and 
get away from the hostile hazard, but they may not realize that the 
are going into a completely unknown and unprepared situation which 
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involves almost an equal hazard. I am not speaking just from the 
hazard of radioactive fallout but the hazard of lack of preparation 
and possibility of even hostilities on the part of the people into whose 
community these hundreds of thousands of people are summarily 
dumped. 

So this particular problem that you comment on here was before 
this committee yesterday of a complete lack of coordination and a lack 
of preparation of one element of our society for the other element, 
both of whom will be involved in the same danger. 

Mr. Micuaeu. I might add, if I may, that in talking with civil- 
defense directors in a number of cities about the support regions sur- 
rounding those cities, in almost every case they have stories to tell of 
where the support region people tell them, “You come around here 
with your people, we will mount machineguns and shoot you down.” 
There are violent feelings. Whether, in fact, this sort of thing would 
occur in the event of an attack no one knows, but the point.is that since 
it might occur we must do everything we can to minimize the likeli- 
hood of its occurring. This means proper indoctrination and proper 
exercises. At present I gather there is a good deal of feeling that 
“We do not want your city people.” 

Mr. Houtrtrerp. Part of the testimony yesterday also referred to 
roadblocks in the surrounding area where streams of automobiles 
would suddenly converge into a cross road and these were pointed 
out to us on the map right outside the city of Washington in Prince 
Georges County. 

Assuming that it is possible to get the people on the road and get 
them moving out of the city in such capacity as the roads will handle 
and assuming that you run into one of these roadblocks where there 
is a sudden stopping of that evacuation and the backing up clear back 
into o city, would that in your opinion create the conditions of 
panic 

Mr. Micwazt. I do not think so. People can get out of their cars 
and start moving along the side of the road through the fields and 
so forth. Their sense of being blocked in their movement away from 
the threat to their life is not complete. They can still get out and walk. 
It would undoubtedly be disorganized behavior though. 

Mr. Houtrterp. It would depend upon the amount of fear they had 
of the impending attack, would it not? 

Mr. Micwaet. In part, yes, but you cannot very well produce panic 
under these conditions. If they thought the bombs were going to 
fall in a minute or so, I think you would get a greater tendency in 
some people to run and things like that—at the most. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Let us assume that at 11 o’clock the warning comes 
to evacuate. I think testimony shows that it would take at least 30 
minutes to get any kind of movement on the road. Assume that these 
same people have been told, as they have been told, that an hour’s 
warning time may be all that they can have. So by 11:30 they start 
out of the evacuating roads, and he looks at his watch and sees it is 
11:45 now and he has only gotten a mile from where he started, or 
he has run into one of these roadblocks. In his own mind he feels that 
he has only another 15 minutes. What would be the psychological 
impact of that type of situation on a mass of people? 
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Mr. Micuaert. I think under those circumstances if he has only 15 
more minutes and if his belief is that there is nowhere he can get to in 
15 minutes that will give him any protection, he will sit in his car with 
his family and they will be together at the end. This is not an uncom- 
mon reaction when people come to believe they can do nothing more to 
protect themselves. 

In a panic situation you have to believe you can get out if you force 
your way out—death is right behind you, the way out is right ahead. 
In this situation there is no way out right ahead for a man with 10 
minutes left. In this kind of situation a more typical response is one 
of paralysis and despair—sit down and wait. This is far more likely 
than panic. If you have a little more time and you know the way 
out is up ahead but the road is blocked, you can get out and walk or 
run—the way out is not blocked, the road is blocked. But if time is 
gone and you know there is nowhere to go most people will just sit it 
out. 

Mr. Houirievp. Do you think the general response would be then, 
in a case like that, for a man to get out of his car with his family and 
start walking ? 

Mr. Micwaern. If he thinks he has time to get anywhere, yes. Start 
walking or running with them. 

Here is another factor that tends to attenuate panic: If he has his 
family with him he can only move as fast as his youngsters and his 
wife can and incidentally his wife is likely to be in high-heeled shoes 
which means she can’t move very quickly across fields. This is some- 
thing that has never been pointed out so far as I know, that if you 
are going to put aside any supplies for evacuation or shelter-taking, 
women should include a pair of low-heeled shoes. These little points 
are never made. They are basic but they are never made. But to 
get back to the main point, under these circumstances most family 
people are likely to remain together as a family group—because the 
family group represents a kind of comforting security—which reduces 
the likelihood of panic. You can only panic as an individual—not as 
part of a group. 

You may well get panic at places like a river crossing, a bridge, 
where as things now stand, there is no other way out. Then you are 
blocked. Of course, you get people jumping in and trying to swim 
across. If the authorities were really serious about civil defense and 
evacuation of the city, we would have adequate facilities for storing 
along the shore landing barges to carry people across—or pontoon 
bridges. You could probably design a collapsible plastic pontoon 
bridge that could be blown up with compressed air which could carry 
civilians if the water were fairly smooth. The bridges are where you 
are likely to get panic because if they are closed off there is no other 
way out. 

Mr. Hortrretp. We were just thinking of the lanes that converge 
at rush hour on the 14th Street Bridge. 

Mr. Micwart. I have thought of it many times. I take Memorial 
Bridge home. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Proceed. 

Mr. MicnaeL. Beyond the first weeks of the postattack period which 
I have attended to here lie other psychological problems pertaining 
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to recovery and reorganization. I shall not discuss them in this state- 
ment because it is my impression that these problems do not have 
to do exclusively with civil-defense activities. Therefore, I will turn 
now to comment briefly on some of the psychological problems involved 
in the implementation of any civil-defense program requiring an in- 
formed and trained public. If my previous speculations are reason- 
ably correct, then it is evident that if losses are not to be unnecessarily 
high and if the recovery rate is not to be unnecessarily slow the public 
needs to be informed and trained in far greater detail than appears 
to be the case today. 

Let me say first that along with the rest of you, as a psychologist, I 
fail completely to see how civil defense will ever be much more of an 
adequate operating system than it is today unless there is unequivocal 
and continuous support for and encouragement of an all-out civil- 
defense program by the top legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, beginning with the President. Also it is imperative that 
civil defense have a status commensurate with importance of the role 
of civil defense. 

Mr. Hortrietp. With the role of 

Mr Micnart. Of civil defense. A status commensurate with the 
importance and significance of civil defense. And it should be stressed 
that such participation cannot be sporadic or a one-shot affair or 
even the kind of thing commemorated by a yearly “Civil Defense 
Week.” If, and only if, we can depend upon this sort of support, 
then a program of learning and training can be undertaken with a 
veapendhle hope for success. 

However, I want to emphasize that it is by no means enough to 
simply make the best information available to the public. Many 
studies have been made on what the public knows about issues and 
what it attends to and remembers of the information that is provided 
through the mass media. These studies show clearly that in general 
if you want the public to attend to, learn, and recognize specific things, 
you have to tailor the means of presentation and the organization of 
the content to meet the values and preconceptions of the particular 
er at which you are aiming. In other words, not only must you 

now what you want to say but you must know who you are going to 
say it to, and thereby how you are going to say it. This requires a 
continuous series of evaluations. 

You cannot just put out a pamphlet on civil defense and figure that 
because you have distributed it to every man, woman, and child that 
the job is done. Next you have to find out who learned what, and 
equally important, who did not learn what. Knowing this, it may be 
necessary to devise new means of communicating the desired informa- 
tion and a new format for doing it. Incidentally, this is not an 
untried procedure; every day American business spends considerable 
money and effort doing market research, on the basis of which sales 
campaigns and products are revised. 

Hence, there must be a continuous feed-back from the public to 
the information and training offices of civil defense. Moreover, this 
knowledge about the state of public knowledge should not be kept 
within these public information offices exclusively; it should be re- 
turned to the public so that it can understand how well or how poorly 
it is informed. Thus people are more likely to pay attention to the 
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next battery of information provided them. In other words, to have 
information effectively absorbed by the public, there must be a sort 
of “mass conversation” between it and the disseminators of informa- 
tion. Only in that way will each understand the extent of the other’s 
understanding. 

There is another advantage in this “mass conversation” approach: 
It more closely involves people in civil defense than is the case if 
information is simply passed down to them from on high, and such 
a sense of participation helps to motivate people further to learn 
and to train. 

Mr. Hottrizeip. Do you believe there has been too much of handing 
down of pamphlets from on high and too little real participation on 
the part of the public? 

Mr. Micwaet. I think I would agree with that generally and it is 
also my impression that to the best of my ability to check on this, 
there has been practically no evaluation program of the sort I’ve sug- 
gested; that is, where you put out a film on civil defense and expect 
it to do a particular job, and then find out whether in fact it did. 
You have to spend money and do sophisticated studies to find out if 
people learned from it and if they did not, or if particular groups did 
not, you must go after that group with a revised and appropriate 
means for teaching them. 

Mr. HouiFrexp. This does involve a tremendous educational program 
and not only a program aimed at people but a program that is checked 
after it is presented to evaluate its effectiveness? 

Mr. Micwaet. At each stage, I agree completely. 

Clearly, however, factual learning is not enough. Practice is neces- 
sary especially in situations in which the participant has had no pre- 
vious experience. If the day ever comes that people will have to take 
shelter or evacuate, they will simply not be in a state of mind to apply 
what they have only learned symbolically. At that time behavior must 
be close to automatic if it is likely to occur at all. Military organiza- 
tions train their personnel on this basis for the same reasons: As far 
as is known, this is the only way to get most people to do what they 
planned to do and what you want them to do in crisis situations. 

Mr. Batwan. In the annual report of FSDA, which just came out 
about a week ago, they have tables listing the amount of exercise 
evacuations and they will take a place like Orlando, Fla., and say we 
had an exercise involving 100 people. We had an exercise in Detroit 
involving five buildings and we successfully evacuated the buildings. 
We had Operation Alert 1955 in which we successfully evacuated most 
of the Federal buildings in Washington, D. C., up to the curbs where 
people got into cars. 

I am wondering how validly you may generalize from these so- 
called test exercises with limited populations. 

Mr. Micuagt. Let me say, first, that there is merit in having limited 
exercises to my mind if they are used to work out the “bugs” in plans by 
trying them out on a very small scale to see if they work, and then try- 
ing them with a larger group to work out the bugs on a larger scale 
and so on.. But to my mind a limited exercise of that sort is practically 
useless to teach people in substantial numbers how to behave. This 
is not nearly enough. 
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Mr. Batwan. You feel if you want to find out whether it is actually 
possible to evacuate the city of Syracuse or Detroit, you have to evacu- 
ate the whole population ? 

Mr. Micwaet, Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. In an exercise? 

Mr. Micwaet, Yes. 

Mr. Batwan. And not a sample of 1 block or 2 blocks to see hows 
they do? 

Mr. Micwaert. Yes, and I think there are more things you have to do 
which I shall mention presently. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. At this time I would like to insert in the record, 
because I believe it is pertinent on error you are raising, some 
rt from an evacuation study of Milwaukee metropolitan area 
for the Federal Civil Defense Administration in November 1954 
prepared by Wilbur Smith & Associates, New Haven, Conn. 

his is an evacuation study and in assumptions found on page 15 
the following language appears under heading “E, Assumptions” : 

The complexity of the problem examined here—that of evacuating a complex 
metropolitan area under conditions of great emotional stress—has necessitated 
the acceptance of some rather broad assumptions relative to factors other than 
the ones under direct consideration. This study is primarily concerned with 
the actual movement of people from their places of residence or employment tc 
places remote enough from ground zero to afford safety. The assumptions gen- 
erally fall into two classes related to: 

(1) The sequence and performance of events and duties preceding the signal 
to evacuate. This includes advance warning procedure, designation of routes 


and reception areas, intensive preattack public information, and, of utmost 
importance, rational behavior by individuals during the actual evacuation. 


This whole assumption rests upon the rational behavior by individ- 
uals during the actual evacuation. 
To continue: 


(2) The reliability of basic data. The object here is to relate people to modes 
of transportation and to examine the status of the evacuation stream at varying 
times. The major assumptions are that distributions of people and conveyances 
by area subdivisions (census tracts) actually are as the sources of data indicate 
that they are, and that within the subdivisions the distributions of people and 
conveyances are uniform. 

The preconditioning described in (1) above must be assumed before one can 
consider evacuation, for without it there is panic and chaos which make orderly 
movement impossible. 

Planning and implementing this preconditioning are tasks which will demand 
expert attention of specialists in several fields. They are assumed to have 
been accomplished by the time evacuation begins. 

T think it might be said here that nowhere in America has that con- 
ditioning of people’s minds or actions occurred. So even if they have 
a paper evacuation plan and maybe a few semitest exercises, they still 
have not performed the basic job of conditioning people’s minds as 
you testified they must be conditioned, and as even these people who 
are traffic specialists and engineers admit must be done before even 
their plan, their physical plan of evacuation, could occur. 

I brought that in at this point because this evacuation study has been 
held up by the Federal Civil Defense Agency and others as being 
something of greet importance, but there is something that would lie 
behind even the successful use of their own plan which has not been 
attended to. 
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Therefore, it would be logical to assume that nothing but failure 
would occur even on an attempted plan that was a good plan. 

Mr. Micuareu. We certainly do not have any evidence to assume 
otherwise. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Micuaru. Let me emphasize that it is not only the conditioning 
of minds. You so to speak have to condition their bodies. They have 
to go through the act. 

Mr. Hoxtrrenp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Micuaet. There is an important implication here which I want 
to make explicit. Practice itself must be as realistic as possible other- 
wise it is little better than symbolic learning. It could even be worse. 
But realistic practice means that people should learn to go to a shel- 
ter from a warm bed on a cold, icy night. It means that if evacua- 
tion is practiced there should be cars that break down in the middle 
lane of six lanes of traffic and have to be pushed along or pushed out 
of traffic. People should stay overnight in reception areas or in shel- 
ters living on stockpiled food, and so on. Such exercises should pro- 
vide Civil Defense the opportunity to show people that there are in fact 
food and shelter supplies where they are likely to be needed and in 
the quantities needed. People deat have the chance to see, feel, 
taste, touch, and use them. The foreknowledge that it is not bey ond 
reason that there may be enough to go around after the attack can 
do much to alleviate anxiety and antisocial behavior during that period. 
Not easy to do, of course, but there is a great danger in havi ing success- 
ful exercises or shelter taking which are also recognized as unrealistic 
exercises—no one has any reason to believe they “would be successful 
during the real thing and hence no one is motivated to learn more 
about what to do. To effectiv ely exploit survival evercises requires a 
systematic, continuing, three-phase cycle of learning and training. 

Phase 1: Whatever the facts, on evacuation and shelter taking, 
whatever the problems, whatever the solutions to them, civil defense 
cannot expect to do an efficient job of solving them until it under- 
stands what the people who are going to do the evacu uating or shelter 
taking perceive to be the facts, problems, and solutions. It is neces- 
sary to find out what they expect of themselves and of others emo- 
tions ully and physically and what they expect of the civil defense serv- 
ices. Once these things are known, Civil Defense will not only know 
what things the public must better understand but it will also know, 
from the patterns of their responses, in what ways information can 
most effectively be presented to make it stick. The same patterns of 
knowledge or ignorance will not prevail through all segments of the 
population: te: aching methods and communication media must be keyed 
to these different patter ns. 

Phase 2: On the basis of what has been learned in phase one, a two- 
prougre teaching and training program can then be undertaken: 

(1) Civil defense can prepare people for what to expect from them- 
selves and others psychologically ; and 

(2) By explaining why practice is necessary in order to psycholog- 
ically prepare themselves, people can be encouraged to participate in 
uncomfortable and inconvenient. but thereby realistic practice exer- 
cises, whose payoff may well be life rather than death. 
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Let me emphasize here that if Civil Defense will take the public into 
its confidence by candidly telling it why in any given exercise particu- 
lar realistic factors are or are not included, they will increase peoples’ 
sense of involvement, increase their psychological tolerance for the 
unexpected and different in case of a real attack, and increase the like- 
lihood of their enthusiastic involvement in the next exercise where even 
more attempts at realism can be undertaken. 

Phase 3: A practice exercise is not only a learning situation but it is 
a test, too. It is a test of how well Civil Defense has taught and how 
well the public has learned. After it is over any evaluation of the 
exercise should include the first phase of a new three-phase cycle o1 
learning. A survey of the population will show how much was 
learned and how well the purposes of the exercise were understood. 
By publishing and broadcasting these results, the public will under- 
stand better both what it does and does not understand and thereby be 
better prepared to learn from Civil Defense. On the other hand, 
Civil Defense will have learned what it is that it still has to get across 
and especially what it can attempt to accomplish in the next exercise. 
The more Civil Defense and the public can work together, each recog- 
nizing his own and the other fellow’s limitations and accomplishments, 
the more rapidly cities, regions, and the country can become as psycho- 
DOT prepared to meet the terrors of atomic attack as it is possible 
to be. 

I want to elaborate a bit on an aspect of the information and training 
program mentioned above. There is an “operation candor” which is 
necessary today—not about the bomb and its destructiveness, but a 
candid statement to the public about what are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of people in crises: What can they expect of themselves and 
their fellow man? How can they train themselves to take advantage 
of their emotional strengths and to minimize the likelihood of being 
overwhelmed by their fears and anxieties? Such training, such 
candor, is necessary for two reasons: 

(1) to minimize the undesirable reactions of people in crises, 
and 
(2) to minimize the fears they may have about what other 
eople will do which in turn may drive them into destructive 
ehavior. 

For example, if it were understood that panic is a rather rare form 
of behavior there may be less of a tendency to panic simply because 
people will not act out of fear of a panic, which fear, in turn, would 
increase the likelihood of precisely that reaction. 

Another example: If people understand that family separation in 
time of crises will have deeply disturbing and disorganizing conse- 
quences for all of them—much ~_— than they in their content 
togetherness are prone to imagine—then probably they will be better 
prepared for the shock if it comes and aca they will take steps to 
increase the likelihood of getting together quickly in such an eventu- 
ality. 

kaa a final example: The indoctrination of those filling civil- 
defense posts and duties. I would think a special program is necessary 
to indoctrinate not only the civil-defense worker or the policeman or 
the bus driver or the radio operator with the importance of his or her 
job—small or replaceable as it might seem to them to be—but also to 
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indoctrinate their families. This is a large problem with many rami- 
fications and there is not time to go into them now. Briefly, Sneney 
the purpose of such a deliberate program would be to psychologically 
prepare these people so that they will realistically recognize and emo- 
tionally accept now the difficult decision to separate which will have to 
be made if the real thing ever comes. One important facet of such a 
program would be to require that each such family always have its car 
or shelter supplied with food and have its gas tank always at least 
half full and its postattack meeting place realistically chosen. Knowl- 
edge that his or her family has food, gas, and a place to meet or a 
particular shelter to go to, if possible, would take some of the burden 
off the departing civil defense worker as he or she leaves the remainder 
of the family to fend for itself. 

In closing, I would like to add a few remarks which are not meant 
to be optimistic but which are necessary for rounding out the picture 
I have tried to give you so far. So far I have stressed the disruptive 
tendencies which may occur under the catastrophe of thermonuclear 
attack—and I have stressed them because I think they will be the most 
likely responses of untrained civilians. I have also indicated occa- 
sionally what might be done to ameliorate these unhappy effects. 
More—much more can be done now and in the future and after war 
begins. But everything I have mentioned so far and everything else 
which might be done should be based on the fact that the tendency for 
i man to be a social animal is one of the most ingrained in his whole 
being. It is only when he sees no other way to survive that he will 
resort to a battle of each against all. Given leadership—especially in 
disaster—he will follow it. Indeed he craves it. Touseaahio means 
psychological support and physical organization—leadership means 
society. So all our planning for survival should be based not on the 
assumption that the problem will be to keep society from flying apart 
like an exploding alarm clock. Rather our planning should be based 
on the fact that if he can man will band together with his fellow man 
for better or for worse. The basic psychological problem is always 
how to give man the wherewithal to band together in such ways and 
in such places that his craving for the security of society will be best 
fulfilled by acting for the recovery of that society he loved so well 
before the holocaust. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Houirretp. Thank you very much, Dr. Michael, for that very 
thought-provoking statement. I am sure it will rank as one of the 
most unique statements, and possibly one of the most important state- 
ments, in our several months of hearings. 

Mr. Micuaru. Thank you, I am glad it is of value. 

Mr. Houtrtexp. It treats a subject which apparently has been pretty 
well ignored. 

Do you know of any studies which the FCDA has asked to be made 
on the psychological reactions of people to emergencies such as war? 

Mr. Micwarn. Yes, sir. There are a number of studies which the 
FCDA has helped to support and sponsor with a number of univer- 
sities. For example, they had Tulane University do a study on the 
reactions in Mobile, Ala., to Operation Kids. It was a partial evacua- 
tion of schoolchildren. 
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They sometimes help support studies which are undertaken by the 
Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Research Council. 
This committee is set up specifically to study the psychological 
behavior of people in disasters and related matters. 

If I may add, to my mind and to the minds of those of us working 
in this area there is not nearly enough support. I do not mean just 
from the FCDA, but I mean 1m general terms of money and interest. 
Again it comes back to the fact that most people most of the time are 
not interested in studying this particular aob deat 

Mr. Houirretp. From your studies would you say that the German 
Government before World War II gave a great deal of thought to 
the psychology of its people and conditioning them by propaganda 
and otherwise to react in certain ways? Have you made any studies 
along that line? 

Mr. Micuart. There is much more material on the British efforts 
along that line than on the German efforts. There was one I think 
possibly revealing bit of information about Germany, and that is 
that they misrepresented the strength and capacity of the shelters. 
The result was that when the bombing started the hostility of the 
peop was directed toward the Government rather than toward the 

1es. 

Incidentally, this happens in any such situation. It happened in 
England, too. If people have the sense that the government has not 
done what it said it was going to do, or the authorities in general have 
not done what they said they were doing, or that they fe have done 
more, you do not get hostility by and large directed at the enemy; it 
is directed at the government. 

Mr. Houirrevp. At those responsible for the welfare of the people? 

Mr. Micuaern. Right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Was that not a great factor in the demoralization 
of the French people and their lack of confidence in their Govern- 
ment and feeling that their own Government had let them down in 
more ways than one? 

Mr. Micwaeu. I am really not prepared to give a qualified answer 
on that. I do not know. I suspect it certainly entered into it, but I 
have no way of knowing what specifically was involved here. 

Mr. HouiFretp. We do know, do we not, that the Soviet leaders are 
placing a great emphasis on psychology not only in the handling of 
their own people but in their policies of international action to affect 
the thinking of other peoples. 

Mr. Micuaru. As far as I know they are putting a tremendous 
emphasis on it. They even have towns set up for psychological 
studies, where the whole town is a sarchplogtoal experiment. They 
are doing a great deal of work. 

Mr. Horirtevp. As a matter of fact, some of the great scientists on 
the subject of behavior of the human mind have been Russians, have 
they not? 

Mr. Micuaert, Certainly Pavlov, the founder of the modern learn- 
ing theory, was Russian; yes. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. The brainwashing episodes, where they used that 
process on prisoners, also indicate that they were well versed in the 
procedures or methods by which they could either break the will of 
the victim or bend him to their way of thinking. 
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Mr. Micuaru. That is true. There is some argument among my 
colleagues who have studied this matter very closely as to whether 
they have used new psychological insights or simply over the years 
improved on the age-old czarist and Russian interrogation techniques; 
but this is an argument. There is some evidence that they have made 
use of new psychological insights. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Of course their whole educational program is 
pointed toward influencing the minds of their people in the direction 
of the Marxist philosophy and of the current philosophy of their 
Communist leaders, is it not? 

Mr. Micuae.. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. And the exclusion of other ideas from their minds, 
so that they can insure a pattern of behavior 

Mr. Micnart. Which they can count on. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Which they can count on. 

Mr. Micwag.. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. This seems to be a field which is pretty well ignored 
in the United States, does it not ? 

Mr. Micuart. What field precisely, sir? 

Mr. Hoxtrtevp. The field of really stressing psychology and psy- 
chological reactions. 

Mr. Micwaeu. Yes and no. I think there is a growing awareness 
of its importance in some areas. For example, I mentioned business 
is using market research techniques, which are not totally but cer- 
tainly in substantial part are psychological. There is an apprecia- 
tion which varies from time to time in the military as to what the 
psychologist and his colleagues can offer. 

But I would say probably, popularly, it is an area that does not 
stand very high. Every man thinks he is his own psychologist. 
I think, too, there is another very good reason. A lot of things that 
a psychologist has to say are uncomfortable things to hear, so the 
easy way out, psychologically speaking, is to ridicule him and what 
he says. 

Mr. Hotirretp. Would you say you could properly term the reac- 
tion of the American people at this time—their apparent apathy and 
indifference to this problem, which people who are aware of the 
danger think is a real problem—to be a psychological trait of turning 
away from the unpleasant and refusing to face up to the realities 
of a very dangerous hazard, a very potential unpleasant situation ? 

Mr. Micwaen. You are speaking now about atomic war? 

Mr. Houirietp. Yes. 

Mr. Micuart. No. I donot think that is really thesituation. This 
is true for a few people, I suspect, who are much preoccupied with 
this situation and deeply anxious about it—to turn away. 

I have a few statistics here which I brought just for this point, 
because I think it is an especially important one in our thinking. 
I suspect that most people are not interested in civil defense for the 
same reasons they are not interested in the number of people who are 
killed on the highways: it is just not close to them. 

Let me give you a few figures. During the height of the Matsu 
and Quemoy incident, when I think many of us felt we were pretty 
close to the brink, Gallup did a study and he asked several questions. 
Two that he asked were: “Who owns Quemoy and Matsu?” and “How 
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far, approximately, are they from the coast of China?” Less than 
10 percent of the public could answer them correctly. There was a 
substantial portion—I do not remember the figure, but somewhere 
around 50 percent—who had never even heard of Quemoy and Matsu. 
This was at a time when they were in the headlines every day. 

During the height of the Iranian incident several years ago 30 
percent of the pubis knew what it was about; that was all. 

In 1950—and I realize some of these are old figures, because studies 
have not been done recently on this, but I think they are illustrative— 
77 percent of the public had never heard of point 4. 

n 1951 and 1952, when a question was asked about how much money, 
approximately, was being spent on defense, only 13 percent of the 
public could even make a rough guess. 

This is exceedingly important, I think, to keep in mind when we 
talk about making more information available to the public. These 
things just are not salient for the most part under most circumstances, 
You can make them so, but the fact that they are presented to the 
public in itself does not make them so. 

Mr. Hourrterp. This figure you gave of only 13 percent knowing the 
approximate amount that was spent for military defense is quite im- 
portant. It indicates, therefore, that the urge for this military de- 
fense does not come from the masses of the people, but it really arises 
from the feeling of responsibility of those who do know the facts 
and who feel that responsibility must be discharged, and who there- 
fore advocate in the Congress and other places a strong defense. It 
indicates that the people will follow leadership when it is responsibly 
expressed, does it not? 

Mr. Micnuart. Absolutely. There have been many studies done in 

this area, incidentally, and they all indicate that by and large the 
— has no strong informed interest in public issues; that by and 
arge under most circumstances they follow leadership. They will 
follow you people and others such as you, but they themselves are not 
close to the issue. You can bring them close, but generally speaking 
this is not so. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Then if we are going to have a really effective civil- 
defense program it goes back to that point in your testimony where 
you eat’ that the legislative and executive branches must take that 
action. 

Mr. Micwaet. It surely does. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Led by the best thinking of our topmost_people, 
like the President and the Chiefs of Staff and the National Security 
Council. If groups like that would get behind a program and ad- 
vocate a realistic program, do you believe, from your background 
and knowledge of psychology, that the people would support it ¢ 

Mr. Micwaet. I think that would be a necessary condition; not 
necessarily a sufficient one but a necessary one; an absolutely neces- 
sary one. It will not work without it. 

May I again emphasize that getting behind it to my mind does 
not mean one speech and then that is the end of it. It means a con- 
sistent position continuously applied. 

Mr. Rreniman. That is what I wanted to emphasize. Mr. Chair- 
man, along with the President and the legislative branch being in- 
terested in instituting a program, if the program is instituted it has 
to be practical and followed out. 
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Mr. Micnaet. Absolutely. 

Mr. RrewumMan. Continually. 

Mr. Micuaeu. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rreutman. If you are going to have a program. It is not 
going to do any good to say, “We need one.” It is not going to do 
any good to draw up a plan for one and have it on paper, unless it 
is absolutely put into practice. 

Mr. Micuart. Absolutely. I agree completely. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Rreuitman. No other questions, Mr. Chairman. I want to com- 
mend the doctor on his splendid presentation. 

Mr. Micuart. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Balwan? 

Mr. Batwan. Dr. Michael, I had a question which came up in my 
mind after hearing testimony from the city of Milwaukee, in which 
they said that one of the requirements for their evacuation plan was 
a strategic alert. In other words, it was an alert which was not based 
upon the fact that planes were actually en route but an alert based 
upon a deteriorating international situation. These people stated that 
people are going to evacuate anyway; that you are not going to hold 
them back if things get bad. 

I am wondering to what extent a strategic alert announcement may 
be enough to bring about any kind of evacuation. Is it possible to 
speculate in that area in any way? 

Mr. Micuaet. I think one can speculate using a little bit of evi- 
dence from World War II, which may not necessarily be applicable 
here, however, for a number of reasons. 

The British, so to speak, did have a strategic alert before war 
started. ‘They moved women and children out; over a million of them. 
They found that even beyond this official movement several million 
people moved out. 

I think people would move out under strategic alert; not all of 
them, by any means. You have the problem of Americans being 
essentially optimistic as a group, as you said, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem for me regarding a strategic alert is not whether they 
will move out or not, but who moves out? How do you decide who 
is going to move out and who is going to stay? What do you do 
with the city while everybody is sitting in the country? And where 
will they sit ? 

Furthermore, if that first strategic alert does not turn out to be 
the real thing, I suspect you are going to be in very serious difficulties 
so far as convincing people they should get out the next time a stra- 
tegic alert is proposed. 

Mr. Batwan. In other words, you are saying that a strategic alert, 
whatever may be the merits—assuming there might be some good 
ones—at least deserves a lot of thought, almost as much as an evacua- 
tion upon an actual alert. 

Mr. MicuarEu. Oh, the problems are tremendous on strategic alert, 
tomy mind. Who goes? Where do they go? What happens to the 
family? Does the man stay? Why should he stay? How does he 
know he is necessary? Who is going to tell him he is necessary? 
Who pays for financial losses? 

_ If I may digress on that for a moment, Mr. Chairman, there is an 
in-between area, between the long-term strategic alert and the immedi- 
72796—56—pt. 7——15 
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ate warning that some of us have speculated on. That is the problem 
of getting the top civilians and military out of the city, ve te you 
try to evacuate the whole population, in order to increase the likeli- 
hood of their getting out at all. Because reporters are always present, 
at the White House at least, the news is going to get to their families 
very, very fast—and then to other people almost as quickly. 

Mr. Ho.trte.p. Have you given any real study to the psychological 
problems that would be involved as between the problem of evacuation 
and the problem of getting people to go to a nearby shelter which had 
been prepared in advance and stocked with food and water and medi- 
cal supplies; either nearby to where they live or where they work? 

Mr. Micuare.. When you speak of shelters, you are speaking of large 
community shelters ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I am talking about either family shelters or com- 
munity shelters or industrial shelters; shelters from radioactive fall- 
out, blast, and heat. 

Mr. Micnaet. I think in almost all respects the shelter, if people 
believe it will work and if it does work, offers fewer paiiheclontcel 
problems so far as getting people into the shelter goes, and possibly 
no greater ones so far as keeping them there is concerned. 

So far as the sg shelter goes, this is fine. The industrial shelter 
presents no real problem. A large community shelter presents two 
problems, I think. 

One is control of ingress; and certainly any design of a shelter, for 
example, should have a zigzag pathway, so you cannot build up a 
mass of people in one direction which might crush those ahead of 
them. ; 

The second problem is a very delicate one: Who shuts the doors? 
There have to be a lot of doors and they have to be big ones. This is 
crucial; otherwise you are likely to get at least a bad crush, though 
not necessarily panic, in getting people in. But who shuts the doors? 

Mr. Horirrevp. Aside from the physical problems involved, I was 
interested mostly in your reaction to the psychological problems of 
getting masses of people to consider that course rather than the course 
of fleeing. 

Mr. Micwarx. Well, I think Americans, when they want to get 
away from things, are used to moving fast and far. That is their 
mode of getting somewhere, literally and figuratively. 

But, on the other hand, if a proper program is developed for show- 
ing them that the shelters are better—especially in cities like New 
York and San Francisco, where the man on the street, so far as I can 
tell, thinks “There is no use even trying”—then shelters would become 
far more acceptable and be recognized as a far more realistic attack 
on this problem. 

This is how I think you could get people to take civil defense a lot 
more seriously, because they would see a reasonable chance that some 
kind of protection would be available to them. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Will you give this question a little extra thought 
and submit to us a statement applying your knowledge of psychology 
on it? 

Mr. Micnaev. On the shelter problem ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. DoNALD N. MICHAEL, PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANT, W ASHING- 
ron, D. C.—SOME PsYcHOLOGICAL Factors RELATED TO SHELTER TAKING CoM- 
PARED WITH THOSE ASSOCIATED WITH TACTICAL EVACUATION 


The following comments are not meant to be exhaustive in any sense. Nor are 
they meant to be definitive: again, as in the main statement, these predictions 
are not intended to be final. But since what I suggest herein could happen, it 
is incumbent upon us that we do all we can to maximize the likelihood that 
desirable behavior will occur and minimize the likelihood of the undesirable 
arising. 


1. PEACETIME INDOCTRINATION AND TRAINING 


Shelters are specific and identifiable evidence of postive civil-defense efforts— 
far more so than an evacuation route which after all is simply a highway which 
during peacetime has essentially no specific civil-defense function. Hence during 
peacetime, shelters would make civil defense much more real in the minds and 
eyes of civilians and as such provide a motivating basis for a more whole- 
hearted participation in civil-defense exercises. The existence of shelters is 
very likely to induce a popular belief that something positive can be done to pro- 
vide protection in the event of atomic attack. This increased participation and 
belief in civil defense is likely to be especially noted in those cities where there 
is at present a popular belief that, because of the configuration of the city, 
evacuation is doomed to fail. 

Moreover, it would be much easier to provide realistic survival behavior 
practice and exercises with shelters than with evacuation. For example, if 
people go to shelters they in fact reach the goal of their survival-seeking be- 
havior; when they evacuate no real goal is provided unless they actually evacu- 
ate to a refugee encampment and live there for a bit under “combat” conditions; 
and even then there is an inconclusiveness about the environment which would 
not occur in the shelter-taking situation (e. g., a trip to the country has pleasant 
associations, not grim ones). It is amply clear from experiments on the learning 
process that the symbolic and behavioral conclusiveness of the shelter-taking 
condition is far more likely to provide superior learning of survival behavior 
and far more likely to provide superior motivation to learn than would be the 
case with the evacuation situation. 


2. FROM THE “YELLOW ALERT” TO “ATTACK IMMINENT—TAKE COVER” 


If people believe that the time from warning to attack will be short, if they 
perceive the evacuation route as long and the outcome of traveling it vague and 
the security at the end of it ambiguous, there may well be paralysis and despair 
especially in those cities in which the inhabitants doubt the efficacy of evacuation 
in the first place. Many may subscribe to the philosophy that it is preferable 
to die in their homes than on a jammed road—especially if the warning comes at 
night or during inclement weather. If, on the other hand, people believe that 
the shelters will give them some chance of survival, and if they perceive the 
shelters to be near enough to get to even if time is short, there will be many 
who would reject any evacuation effort who will go to the shelters. This is 
especially so if they have had adequate peacetime practice at going to shelters 
under all sorts of conditions; and, as indicated earlier, it is easier to provide 
adequate shelter-taking practice than evacuation practice. Even if it is assumed 
that people would just as soon attempt to evacuate as to take shelter, the fact 
that there would be less physical distance to cover and fewer physical activities 
Involved in getting to a shelter than there would be in getting out of town 
means that there would be far fewer opportunities, in the shelter-taking situ- 
ation, for disorganized behavior or panic to arise. Moreover, the greater sense 
of security provided by the knowledge of the proximity of shelters and the 
belief that they will offer some protection will probably reduce anxiety and 
thereby reduce the likelihood of disorganized behavior and, concurrently, panic. 

A countervailing tendency to prefer evacuation to shelter taking which may 
predominate in some quarters can be described by the expression, “I’d rather 
have a quick, clean death out in the open than be buried alive.” For Americans, 
ior whom horizontal mobility has always been a classic means of avoiding an 
indesirable situation, the appeal of evacuation compared to shelter taking may 
he sufficient to require connteracting informational and educational efforts. 
‘iven what appear to be the facts regarding shelter and evacuation, and given 
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some other strong American values which can be used to popularize shelters, 
(such as the likelihood that shelters will provide better health protection, and 
that they will make it easier to keep families together or appraised of each 
other’s whereabouts) such an educational campaign is very likely to be successful. 

If enough shelters and ingresses per shelter are constructed, then the number 
of people who must cross a given cross section of survival channel in a given time 
can be made small. Thereby the possibility of panic or disorganized behavior 
can be reduced and the number of people per panic or disorganized behavior 
incident can be reduced since there would be fewer people attempting to use a 
given ingress. It would seem easier to increase the number of shelters and in- 
gresses to shelters than it would be to increase the number of highways out of 
cities and their ingresses to adequate support area shelters. (Panic or disorgan- 
ization at shelter entrances due to blockages from people who have fallen down 
and have difficulty in getting up because of the pressure of those pushing in be- 
hind them (as in the Bethnal Green tragedy in England in World War ITI) could be 
substantially reduced by zizzagging the ingress pathway.) 

If people have predetermined shelters to go to, the anxieties of separated 
family members can be somewhat reduced since family members will be more 
assured that the rest of their family will reach the possible safety of a shelter 
and that after the attack it will be relatively easy to find ther. Thus, the amount 
of disorganizing and survival-impeding searching behavior will be reduced. Of 
course this searching behavior problem will not be eliminated nor will the 
anxieties of separated family members since it will be evident to these members 
that daily activities may put members in areas where they will use other than 
the predetermined shelter. However the shelter situation should be more reas- 
suring than the evacuation procedure. 


3. FROM WARNING OF “ATTACK IMMINENT” TO THE BLAST 


In evacuation people do not begin to take shelter until the warning of imminent 
attack. Under these circumstances panic might well occur around the en- 
trances to shelters. If there are to be many more people trying to get into a 
given shelter in a given time than is the case when people start shelter taking 
during the yellow warning there will be a greater likelihood of blockage under 
these conditions. This, plus the existence of the other prerequisites to panic 
described in the body of the statement, make such behavior likely. However, 
if a substantial portion of the population has gotten well away from the target 
before the imminent attack warning, there may be no unbearable load in the 
shelter ingresses. The problem of the population pressures on a particular 
shelter a given number of minutes after evacuation is underway is a complex 
technical one but one which should yield to operations research methods. 

If shelter taking begins for all the population during the yellow alert it is 
possible that most if not all people will be sheltered by the attack imminent 
warning though this, of course, depends on the length of warning time and the 
proximity and ingress capacity of the shelters. If the attack imminent warning 
comes when more people are outside than can get inside in the time perceived 
as left, there may be panic. Panic would seem to be more likely in the case of 
shelter taking than on the highways in the last minutes before the attack. This, 
because taking shelter is more likely to be perceived as lifesaving (partially asa 
consequence of more effective training and indoctrination in their use) than 
anything one could do on the road in the time left. Hence there is more likelihood 
of a frantic struggle to get into the shelters than there would be to get farther 
out of town during these last minutes. 

At any rate, panic or not, there is the question of who is to close the shelter 
doors and when. No rules and regulations will adequately resolve the emotional 
conflicts struggling within a doorkeeper. There will be pressures from within 
the shelter and himself to shut the doors before it is too late; there will be 
pressures from within the shelter, within himself, and from without to hold 
the doors open so that more people may enter and be saved. Furthermore, there 
will be no way to know when the last minute of grace will have arrived. 

Now since the doors will have to be very large, if the ingresses are to be ade- 
quate in the first place, closing them will have to be by machine power. Als0 
since only those shelters will survive which are not directly under the fireball 
there will be a few or many seconds between the explosion and the effects of 
heat, blast, and fallout (the shelter has to be radiation proof to begin with and 
zigzag ingresses will block line-of-sight initial radiation). During this time the 
doors could be closed by automatic, high speed, machine drives, closure being 
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triggered upon stimulus from the light of the fireball through a photoelectric 
detector-actuator system. This would remove the door-closing problem from the 
area of human judgment and also assure both those in the shelter and those 
trying to get in that the interests of both would be served to the utmost. 


4. THE POSTATTACK PERIOD 


Communication control and rumor control will be easier in the case of shelter- 
contained populations than for evacuation refugees. Because the area and 
group are restricted and predefined it will be easier to convey information and 
emotional support to them and it will be easier to detect rumors. Since rumors 
in a given shelter will have to be confined to that shelter (as long as fallout, 
etc., prohibits mobility) it will be much easier to design and direct counterrumor 
communications. It may well be more difficult to start rumors in a shelter than 
in a support area encampment because people will tend to recognize the universal 
limitations on access to exclusive information (upon which to base a rumor) to 
which members of a shelter will be subject by reason of confinement to the 
shelter. It will be difficult for a person to claim convincingly that they heard 
something about something from someone who had just come from somewhere— 
or some such—simply because there will be no one from outside during the early 
period. Though as the shelters open up, and if they are used as living space 
subsequently, this inherent protection from rumors will disappear. 

There is a facet to rumor control in the shelters which will need special atten- 
tion: since the communication personnel will be the chief (and for a while the 
only source) of outside information they must be carefully trained not to pass 
on informational tidbits unofficially to friends or other persons. They must also 
be trained to be alert for rumors which specify them as the source of the rumor 
content and they must be prepared to counter any such assertions publicly and 
quickly. Such ascription of source can and will occur under other than shelter 
conditions but because of the likelihood that those in the shelter will recognize 
the communicator as the unique source of information there may well be a special 
problem in rumor “decontamination” and control here. 

A greater proportion of people are likely to be in the shelter which they selected 
in the preattack period than are likely to be in any preselected area along evacua- 
tion routes because there are more contingencies mitigating against the prob- 
ability of being in a given place along evacuation routes. Hence, if sufficient 
intershelter communications and adequate procedures are set up it should be 
possible to symbolically reunite a greater percentage of families faster than 
would be the case if evacuation were the survival procedure utilized. Hence, 
depression, anxiety, and the intense need to search physically for family members 
will be less under shelter circumstances with a consequent increase in the re- 
covery rate for morale and reorganization. 

If shelters have been defined as and demonstrated to be capable of filtering 
out radioactivity and bacteria there will be less recourse to pseudo sickness 
simply because the potentiality of a real basis for arguing the significance of 
symptoms will not exist. However, a demonstration of no radiation or bacteria, 
in fact, will not by any means eliminate pseudo sickness since the state of mind 
associated with this behavior does not necessarily require a potential basis in 
fact. It should, however, reduce its prevalance below that existing among 
evacuation refugees. 

Finally, if the shelters do a reasonable job of saving lives there should be far 
less hostility directed toward the authorities than is likely to be the case if 
evacuation is the dominant mode of survival effort. Shelters will be perceived 
as a positive effort on the part of the authorities to protect the public whereas 
evacuation is likely to be perceived as emphasizing that the individual is re- 
sponsible for protecting himself and his family. Unless evacuation is far more 
successful than we have any reason to believe it will be, people will be likely to 
blame the authorities for not helping them far more than they will blame them 
if some shelters are destroyed. The consequences for morale are obvious. 


Mr. Hourrretp. We have to go; this is a quorum call. 

This is our last formal hearing of the series of 5 months of hearing. 
We will leave the record open ‘for additional statements and letters 
en we have solicited and also for the filing of statements by Mem- 
bers of Congress for the record. 

(The letters referred to are contained in exhibit 1 of the appendix.) 
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In closing this 5 months of hearing I want the record to show my 
deep appreciation to the members of my subcommittee and also the 
dedication which the staff has given to this work. I am sure that 
without the cooperation of the members of the subcommittee, both 
Republicans and Democrats, we could not have had such a successful 
group of hearings and such a complete group of hearings. Without 
the dedicated work of the staff I know it would also have been im- 
possible. 

So, as chairman of the subcommittee, I want to express my heartfelt 
appreciation for all the cooperation I have had during the past 5 
months. 


Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Chairman, could I add just one word? 

Mr. Howirtetp. Surely. 

Mr. Rrentman. I want to commend our chairman for the splendid 
job he has done in the past 5 months in chairing our committee and in 
his determined effort to try to bring into being a constructive, sound 
program for civil defense in our Nation. We appreciate your efforts, 
Mr. Chairman, and it has been a very pleasant and enjoyable time 
working with you on this most important problem. 

Mr. Hovirrecp. Thank you very much. 

(The above referred to statements of Members of Congress are as 


follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES A. BOYLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Chairman, one of the great American tragedies of the last decade has been 
the indifference with which Congress, the executive departments, and the people 
have responded to the call of civil defense. This potentially suicidal apathy stems 
from two equally unwarranted assumptions. One is that “it can’t happen here.” 
The other is that even if it does, there is, and can be, no defense against such 
absolute weapons as the H-bomb and the intercontinental missile. 

Optimist and pessimist alike are guilty of the gravest disservice to their 
country. The fatuous pollyanna has persuaded countless well-meaning but naive 
citizens that our ocean moats still constitute effective barriers against aggression; 
besides, they are told, the Russians lack the brains or the resources to keep pace 
with us in the building of superweapons. This is all arrant nonsense. The United 
States, it is true, has not been attacked since the British ran into Andy Jackson 
at New Orleans; but science, in its all too faithful and efficient service to the gods 
of battle, has since developed the means to telescope time and distance and to 
atomize both natural and manmade bastions. Evidence that the Soviets have 
shared in these advances is patent to all but the ignorant and those who will 
not see. Suffice it to say that Generals LeMay and Twining, as well as our other 
military chieftains, are neither complacent nor condescending with regard to 
the Soviet Union’s potential for world conquest. 

As for the second shibboleth—that there is no defense against the awesome 
weapons already developed—it is conceded by virtually ali authorities that there 
is no absolute defense. In any air attack by bombers it is inevitable that some 
of the airships will evade the fastest, most maneuverable interceptors and pierce 
the best of antiaircraft screens. Defense against the intercontinental missile 
appears to be even less promising. But inadequacy of military defense does not 
mean that most of our people cannot survive even a combined bomb-and-missile 
onslaught. 

In the first place, we can so strengthen our civil defenses that the most deter- 
mined enemy would hesitate to initiate a shooting war. He might well consider 
such an adventure a poor risk if our civil defenses were so manned, equipped, and 
integrated as to sustain a long war. For civil defense to serve indefinitely as 4 
deterrent to war, however, a thorough overhauling of the present program must 
be effected. The Federal Government, above all, must assume the fundamental 
responsibility that now is enjoined upon the States and communities. As of now, 
responsibility is so diffused that it is difficult to identify the repositories 0 
authority. 
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Rivaling this basic reform in importance is the proposal that Congress appro- 
priate billions of dollars for the construction of substantial underground shelters 
for the protection of all our people who have been removed, in response to warn- 
ings of imminent attack, to the perimeters of our critical target areas. The 
entire budget for the FCDA for fiscal 1957 (as approved by the House only) totals 
only $86,100,000. With such appallingly meager financial support—and this 
figure represents a substantial increase over the 1956 allotment— it is not surpris- 
ing that the civil-defense program is still mired. 

Chet Holifield, chairman of the Subcommittee on Military Operations of the 
House Committee on Government Operations, has reached the conclusion, after 
months of hearings on the progress of civil defense, that popular evacuation alone 
is futile, but the construction of concrete-reinforced shelters on the outskirts of 
the zones of blast and heat would make civil defense truly meaningful. He con- 
tends that the expenditure of even $15 billion or so would not be excessive if it 
meant the salvation of most of our people. 

Another expedient that would assist in enabling both our people and our in- 
dustries to survive would lie in the greater dispersion of both our urban popula- 
tions and our industrial plants. Such a radical recourse would require great 
political courage and considerable economic sacrifice, but the results would prove 
salutary ; indeed, it would appear that dispersion is the only possible defense for 
our industries against the ICBM. 

Ominous though the future may be, there can be little doubt that we have a 
number of potentially effective defenses at our disposal. Let us pray that we have 
courage and wisdom to utilize them. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joet T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


The National Capital, with its environs, constitutes a critical target area in 
this age of anxiety. Should the cold war ever erupt into another Armageddon, 
the greater Washington area surely would be subject to attack, and by all the 
awesome weapons in the arsenals of our enemies. Any detonation of a thermonu- 
clear device, with the resultant widespread radioactive fallout, would in all 
probability include the entire metropolitan Washington area in its terrible em- 
brace. In view of such a dread contingency, it is imperative to devise and im- 
plement a plan envisaging the District of Columbia and adjacent areas as a 
unit in terms of civil defense. The establishment of such a central authority 
would be in keeping with the general authorization for interstate compacts 
contained in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 81st Cong.) 
and in the more specific sanction of the act of April 22, 1954 (Public Law 343, 
83d Cong.). 

H. R. 6619, a bill providing for the creation of a civil-defense agency having 
jurisdiction of civil defense for the metropolitan Washington area, is not only 
in accord with a major purpose of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, but 
is also consistent with any of the major proposals for amending that act. 
Whether or not Federal supervision of civil defense is increased in scope and 
degree, at the expense of State and local authority, regional compacts must 
remain basic to any national civil-defense scheme. 

Section 2 of the Federal Civil Defense Act “declares it to be the policy and 
intent of Congress that * * * responsibility for civil defense shall be vested 
primarily in the several States and their political subdivisions.” Section 203 
of the same act sanctions the establishment of “mutual civil-defense aid (com- 
pacts) between the States * * *” The word “State” has been defined in the law 
of the land (act of April 22, 1954) to include “the Territories and possessions 
of the United States and the District of Columbia.” 

H. R. 6619, the proposed National Capital Civil Defense Act, would unify 
control and administration of civil-defense activities in the Greater Washington 
area through the creation of a Metropolitan Washington Area, a Metropolitan 
Civil Defense Council, and a Metropolitan Civil Defense Agency. The Area 
would comprise the District of Columbia, the counties of Arlington and Fairfax 
in Virginia, the counties of Prince Georges and Montgomery in Maryland, and 
the Virginia cities of Alexandria and Falls Church. The Council would consist 
of the District of Columbia Commissioners and the Governors of Maryland and 
Virginia, or their representatives, and would be authorized to advise the Director 
of Civil Defense on all pertinent matters, as well as approve any plan, agree- 
ment, budget, etc., submitted to it by the Director. 
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The Agency would be administered by a Director appointed by the President. 
All personnel, property, records, and unexpended funds of the current Civil De- 
fense Office of the District of Columbia would be transferred to the Agency; 
and civil-defense offices and agencies in the above-mentioned Virginia and Mary. 
land counties would be placed under the “exclusive jurisdiction” of the Metro- 
politan Agency. 

The act would take effect (not “affect”) as a compact between the District 
and the States of Maryland upon the assent of the legislatures of those States, 

Following ratification of the compact, the Director of Civil Defense would 
be charged with submitting to the Council a “comprehensive” plan and program, 
as well as amendments he might propose to his plan and program, for the civil 
defense of the metropolitan area. The planning must be “integrated and co- 
ordinated, so far as practical, with the civil-defense plans of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and of the States.” (Here again the tie-up with national civil defense 
is manifest.) No action would be taken by the Director, however, without the 
approval of the Council except in those instances during a civil-defense emerg- 
ency wherein the Director finds it impractical to obtain such approval. 

The planning by the Director would include, but not necessarily be confined 
to, provisions for (1) establishing and maintaining necessary civil-defense com- 
munications and attack-warning devices; (2) conducting training programs 
and disseminating civil-defense information among the public; (3) establishing 
control of traffic and public utility facilities and services during drills; (4) 
constructing public shelters and encouraging the construction of private shelters; 
(5) formulating plans for evacuation and the reception and housing of evacuees 
and homeless persons; (6) establishing and augmenting emergency medical 
facilities; (7) protecting vital facilities and materials, including water sup- 
plies, railroads, public utilities, stockpiles, etc.; (8) classifying buildings and 
other real property as to suitability for shelter and other civil-defense purposes: 
(9) waiving building regulations when necessary; (10) assigning specific civil- 
defense functions to any department, agency, etc., whether of the District of 
Columbia or of any governmental unit within the metropolitan area. 

Other powers would include authorization to (1) make investigations and sur- 
veys; (2) hold hearings and issue subpenas; (3) clothe auxiliary police with all 
necessary powers customarily held by the metropolitan police, but only on a 
temporary and special basis; (4) accept gifts of facilities, materials and funds; 
(5) acquire by loan, purchase, agreement, etc., land, buildings, equipment, and 
materials of all kinds; (6) delegate his authority, but the power to make reg- 
ulations could not be delegated except in times of civil-defense emergency; 
(7) make, amend, or rescind orders and regulations; (8) prescribe penalties 
for violations of civil-defense orders and regulations, with punishment not 
exceeding fines of $300 or imprisonment for 90 days. 

The Director, with Council approval, might also negotiate interstate com- 
pacts, agreements with local governments, or pacts with State or local civil- 
defense authorities. 

Under title IV of H. R. 6619, which outlines the emergency powers of the 
Director, he would have still further powers, but they could be exercised only 
during a civil-defense emergency proclaimed by either the President or the 
Congress, or, in the absence of a proclaimed state of emergency, during a post- 
attack period following actual enemy-inflicted damage. Supplementary to “duties 
imposed under title III, the Director shall have the duty (in times of emergency) 
to take all measures necessary for the protection, relief, and assistance of per- 
sons and property, without regard to the provisions of this or any other law 
to the extent that those provisions interfere with or prevent the performance 
of this duty: Provided, That these measures may be exercised only with the 
approval of the council, unless the Director determines that it is impractical or 
unfeasible to obtain that approval.” 

Among the additional duties to be assumed by the Director would be the 
following: (1) Assumption of direct operational control of all civil-defense 
forces, including those of any cooperating State; (2) shutting off of public 
utilities; (8) destruction of contaminated property, real or personal; (4) re 
quisitioning of private property; (5) allocation of food, fuel, and other vital sup- 
plies; (6) conscription of persons into civil-defense service for a period not t 
exceed 48 hours. 

These powers and duties are patently necessary if the citizens of the National 
Capital area are to have a chance for survival. The mutual cooperation of 
the several territorial segments within the Greater Washington area woull 
be vital in attempting to save the lives of people in one or more stricken localities 
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Intelligent, swift teamwork would be impossible without overall supervision and 
command. Such leadership would be afforded by a director whose authority 
transcended the governmental barriers which now divide metropolitan Wasb- 
ington. 

Titles IV and V of H. R. 6619 concern personnel matters and general provi- 
sions. The Director would be authorized to employ personnel in addition to 
those transferred from the present District Office of Civil Defense. But all em- 
ployees would first have to be cleared for suitability by an agency of the Dis- 
trict, Maryland, or Virginia governments designated by the Council. The Coun- 
cil could also request, successively, full field investigations by both the United 
States Civil Service Commission and the FBI. Employees would be paid in 
accordance with the Classification Act, as amended. Authorization would be 
made for the employment of retired personnel of the Armed Forces or of the 
Federal or District Governments. 

The loyalty oath to be taken by each employee, other than an alien, constitutes 
an improvement upon the form prescribed by the Federal Civil Defense Act, 
which reads, in part, as follows: “And I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
do not advocate * * * and * * * I will not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or violence.” H. R. 6619 is far more 
sweeping in its proposed oath form: “I do further swear (or affirm) that I have 
not at any time heretofore advocated, that I do not now advocate, and * * * 
I will not advocate the overthrow of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence.” 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman, let me express my appreciation to you and to the members 
of this subcommittee for affording me an opportunity to make a statement on 
the vitally urgent problem of civil defense. This subject is one on which the 
very survival of our Nation may well depend, and it could certainly mean the 
difference of life or death to many millions of our citizens. 

At the outset, I should like to congratulate this subcommittee upon the out- 
standing contribution it is making to the Nation by the thorough and compre- 
hensive series of hearings it has been conducting. You have been performing 
a great and much-needed public service, and the expert testimony you have 
been so successful in obtaining has brought to light and stressed the tremendous 
need for a complete reevaluation of the entire civil defense program. 

One thing is very clear to me, and that is this: If this Nation is attacked 
by thermonuclear weapons in the future and we have not laid full and adequate 
plans for civil defense and are not prepared for radioactive fallout, it will mean 
unnecessary death and destruction, and appalling tragedy, from one end of our 
country to the other. 

For my part, I have been deeply interested in this pressing problem, par- 
ticularly since seeing an atomic bomb demonstration in Nevada and since learn- 
ing of the terrible destructiveness of the hydrogen bomb, of the warnings that 
we are at the very brink of extinction from radioactive fallout, and of the de- 
velopment of the intercontinental ballistic missile. Last year when the House 
was considering the supplemental appropriations bill on July 14, I submitted 
two amendments to increase funds for operations, surveys, plans and research 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. I believed at that time, and be- 
lieve even more strongly now, that we must increase appropriations for an in- 
telligent, comprehensive, and revised civil defense program. 

Although no city in the Second District of Oklahoma, which I represent, is 
at present labelled a “target area”, four nearby cities are so designated. These 
are Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Fort Smith, Ark.; and Springfield, Mo. This 
means that the danger of radioactive fallout is a very real one, and indeed no 
place in the United States is safe from the effects of a hydrogen bomb. 

Furthermore, if a nearby “target area” city were to be bombed, my district 
in all likelihood would immediately become a support area. In view of this fact, 
I felt it my duty last year to write every newspaper editor in my district, and 
the radio and television stations serving the area, bringing this information 
to their attention and seeking their help in putting urgent information about 
this matter before the people. I also stressed that information on means of 
protection should be known in every hamlet and every farmhouse in the land. 

Despite the fact that my State of Oklahoma is located near the geographical 
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center of the country and thus is relatively distant from an enemy as compared 
to many other sections of the United States, I am glad to report there is a deep 
and widespread interest in the subject of civil defense both within my district 
and throughout the State. Given the tools, the necessary information, and 
adequate direction from national experts and specialists, I am confident that 
the people of Oklahoma will be able to meet such a crisis as may occur calmly, 
efficiently, and supremely well. 

Certainly the Congress should do everything it can to accelerate our Civil 
Defense program, to bring its basic concepts up to date, to revise the entire 
Setup as necessary, and to make adequate appropriations available promptly. 

Among the matters which should be expedited and pushed urgently are a really 

‘ effective nationwide warning system, the distribution of instruments for meas- 
uring fallout throughout the country, and a down-to-earth program of educa- 
tion. The same holds true for a shelter program, particularly in the light of 
ICBM developments. 

I was particularly interested in one suggestion made during these hearings 
by Mr. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., who directed “Project East River’. His recom- 
mendation that a major goal should be to obtain a balanced 30 percent of our 
gross national production outside of the metropolitan target zones is one I 
heartily endorse. Our national dispersal program is lagging badly, and if we 
wait much longer to get it really underway, it may be too late. 

One further recommendation which I should like to make is that the stock- 
piling of food, blankets, and other necessary items for survival be done in really 


adequate amounts in small communities throughout the country which are out- mili 


side the target areas. Pp 

This subject of civil defense, which this subcommittee is studying in such intr 
an able manner, could well be a decisive turning point in our future existence and 
as a nation. I 





port 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DEWITT S. HybDeE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND S Srar 


I have noticed in the past, both on the local level and the national level, that 


it is very difficult to have funds appropriated for civil defense activities. This W 
can only be due to the apathy on the part of the public and perhaps lack of J aton 
coordination on the Federal and local levels. Perhaps, it is the fault of Con- It 
gress in not appropriating enough funds to coordinate such a program. At any defe; 


rate, from what I have been able to observe, there is a definite need for con- = repo 
crete plans and for money enough to carry out these plans. - Octo 

I think, too, we must have coordination between the military and the civilian “A 
organizations. Right here in this area we ran into the situation where the tion, 


Maryland and District fire departments were not allowed to cross the county J the; 
line. At that time, I introduced a House Joint Resolution which authorized ; deat! 
the District of Columbia to enter into interstate civil defense compacts. This JR) popu 
would provide mutual aid among the States in meeting any emergency or dis- blast 
aster from enemy attack. This became a Public Law in the 83d Congress, and wher 
I only bring it up to show that there are many things that could be done in be a. 
order to have an effective civil defense program. = for b 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me an opportunity to speak in behalf | Ye 


of an effective civil defense program. © plans 
fed a 
On 


Son, | 


STATEMENT oF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNnGRESS FROM J },,-/,, 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to present this statement to your committee in connection with this 
very important subject of civil defense. I know that your committee has labored 
hard and long with a most difficult problem. 

Like many other Members of the Corgress, I, too, introduced a bill on the 
subject. My bill bears the number H. R. 5943, and was introduced on May 2, 
1955. Since the bill was introduced, I have received letters from all over the 
country approving the principle of my bill and urging its enactment. 

Civil defense as we knew it during World War II is as obsolete and as useless 
as an old musket loaded by means of a powder horn. The dreadful but realistic 
view of the situation must accept the fact that if and when the bombs start fall- 
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ing, it will be absolutely essential to invoke martial law, at least temporarily, in 
those areas which are hit. If order will ever be brought out of such chaos, it will 
be done only because we will be able to bring into action at once a civilian force 
large enough and well trained enough to cope with the situation. 

That is why my bill creates within the Defense Department a Department of 
Civil Defense, under the direction of a Secretary appointed by the President. 

With an initial allocation of $25 million, the new Department would be author- 
ized to prepare, on a nationwide scale, a comprehensive and effective program 
of civil defense, to make known to the public to the fullest possible extent, con- 
sistent with national security, the facts about the destructive power of the in- 
struments of modern warfare and to supply itself with an adequate number of 
personnel, either through the normal voluntary procedure, or, if necessary, by 
means of the Selective Service System. The bill also gives the President the 
power to transfer personnel into the Department of Civil Defense in case of a 
national emergency, as and when proclaimed by the President or the Congress. 

There is an immediate, pressing need for such legislation. The civil-defense 
program in the United States at present is utterly inadequate to cope with the 
danger of enemy attack. The problems of civil defense cannot be effectively sep- 
arated from the problems of military defense. 

The fiscal resources of the individual States and local communities are inade- 
quate to guarantee equal minimum protection to all peoples in the United States, 
and although the patriotic efforts of part-time volunteer citizens is commendable, 
the complex requirements of an effective civil-defense system call for full-time, 
thoroughly trained personnel recruited on a national scale as in our present 
military departments. 

Practically all of the Democratic members of the New York delegation have 
introduced bills similar to mine, or have indicated their support of such a bill 
and their agreement with the principles thereof. 

I urge your committee to take early and forthright action on this very im- 
portant matter. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Henry S. Reuss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


What happens to the city dwellers who are evacuated to the country when an 
atomie attack threatens? 

It is now generally agreed that evacuation must be an important part of civil- 
defense policy. Thus the 1955 review committee of the 1952 project east river 
report, appointed by the Office of Defense Mobilization, declared in its report on 
October 17, 1955 : 

“A solution of shelter alone is inadequate. Without some measure of evacua- 
tion, the high population densities of city centers are lucrative targets and thus 
the most sought-for and probable points of bomb detonation, with resulting mass 
deaths. Moreover, the management of a highly concentrated, panic-stricken 
populace in the vicinity of a detonation would be exceedingly difficult after the 
blast when communication and transportation facilities are inoperative and 
when radiation hazards are extremely high. * * * The solution would appear to 
be a sensible combination of both evacuation and shelter measures, with the need 
for both moderated by a gradual reduction in urban vulnerability.” 

Yet the hearings held by this subcommittee clearly reveal that very little 
planning up to now has been directed to how city people are to be housed and 


> fed after evacuation. 


One approach to solving the problem was proposed by Dr. George A. Parkin- 


F son, deputy director of civil defense for Milwaukee County, Wis., in testimony 


before this subcommittee on June 25, 1956. Dr. Parkinson urged that Federal 
subsidies be used to induce farmers to modify their barns and other farm build- 
ings into structures which would protect people—and farm animals—from radio- 


| active fallout over an area up to 250 to 300 miles from target cities. 


The same thought had earlier been expressed by other Milwaukee civil-defense 


» leaders. In a letter to me on October 24, 1955, George W. Carnachan, Milwaukee 

County civil defense coordinator, wrote: 

“I would like to suggest that each farmer could execute a commitment to the 
effect that he would participate in a civil-defense organization on an active 
basis ; that he would engage to shelter a certain number of persons up to his 
| Optimum capacity, and further that he would agree to increase his reserve of 
Supplies, food and equipment to the point necessary to support these people on a 
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subsistence basis for an intermediate period of time. In return for this, he could 
be brought under a subsidy basis on a parity agreement for whatever his farm 
produced. This would, in effect, operate to create a multitude of small reserve apatl 
stocks of food, supplies and equipment and might be termed a decentralized seem 


stockpiling program,” by a 
Similarly Brig. Gen. Don. E. Carleton, director of the City of Milwaukee Civil other 
Defense Administration, wrote me on December 13, 1955: bomt 
“Civil-deferse-wise the farmer of the future will have to shoulder a tremen- view: 


dous responsibility and one that will perhaps be very distasteful to him. Hoy. 
ever, if he is willing to accept this and willing to carry out civil-defense work 
that needs to be done, there is no reason why he should not receive compensation fense 
for his efforts.” For f 


In line with these suggestions, earlier this session I introduced H. R. 8914, Be crant 
to establish a combination farm-conservation-civil-defense program. The con- it rec 
servation aspects of the bill have been largely covered by the conservation-acre. only | 
age provisions of the farm bill already adopted by Congress. But the civil-de By askec 
fense features of H. R. 8914 remain, it seems to me, a valid approach to this cally 
difficult problem. The essential provision of the bill authorizes compensation to by a] 
farmers who make available land, buildings, or equipment on a standby basis for BH previ: 
civil-defense purposes. a ples 

I know that this subcommittee will examine closely the ways in which rural B 000. 
civil-defense planning can be stimulated—not only at the national and State gress 
levels but in each county and farm community. A plan such as that proposed in — Bure: 
H. R. 8914 would create a new awareness among rural Americans of their per- BH has b 


sonal responsibility and opportunity to help defend our Nation on the home front. & Its 
» isexc 
cies 0! 
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With each passing day the need to enhance the effectiveness of civil-defense 
programs at every level becomes more apparent. While Comrade Khrushchev, 
first secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, attempts to 
beguile the free world with talk of peaceful coexistence, the Soviets are straining 
every resource to produce the ultimate weapon—the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile—in their inexorable determination to remake the world in the image of Marx. 
Evidence already is strong that the new twist in the party line is winning converts 
among the timid and the gullible, not only in the so-called neutralist nations, but 
also in those lands which traditionally have sanctified the dignity of men. Eco- 
nomic infiltration has replaced, for the time being, conquest by violence. 

We must recognize the hypocritical mouthings of the Kremlin for what they are 
and, as our peril increases, so must our powers of retaliation and defense. As the fa 
FCDA Administrator Val Peterson has said, “We must not allow our actions to By cocypj, 
lapse merely because a prospective enemy chooses to smile occasionally. * * * As By ang ot 
long as there are weapons of mass destruction and the means of delivering then, B 
as long as we need a military defense, we need a civil defense.” 

National defense connotes both military and civil defense. The two concepts, 
of course, are interdependent. The Armed Forces depend upon civil organizations 
and personnel for continuous production of war materiel and the maintenance of 
communications and transport; the defense of our homes and institutions, our 
very way of life, on the other hand, depend ultimately upon the martial success 
of our brothers in arms. If we fail on the home front, if we as civilians refuse t 
prepare ourselves for our vitally important roles in both the preattack and post: 


same | 
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only 
attack phases of enemy action, we betray our own fighting men. If we civilians aod 
allow ourselves to be bombed off the face of the earth, through sloth or stupidity, would 
our military strength will be depleted, through lack of civilian sustenance, to the posed | 


point of impotence. 

Regardless of how effective we can make civil defense in time of war, a strong 
civil-defense program must become a permanent part of our peacetime patter 
of living. Our enemies are not stupid. Should we demonstrate a probable ability 
to survive an initial atomic onslaught and reorganize our lives and energies so 4 
to enable our Armed Forces to mount a crushing counteroffensive, it is not ul 
likely that a sneak air attack against us would be ruled out as militarily w 
profitable. 

Tragically enough, the civil-defense program in the United States has yet 
accelerate into high gear, The appalling drag has been the result primarily 0! 
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apathy, an indifference shared by the public and Government officials alike. The 
seeming lack of concern on the part of the people has been prompted in the main 
py a feeling hopelessness, on the one hand, and by a self-deceiving belief, on the 
other, that the Soviets lack the capability either to build or deliver thermonuclear 
pombs. These negative, if contradictory, attitudes have been reflected in the 
views of Congressmen who, after all, mirror the thinking of their constituents. 
As a result, the civil-defense program has been all but aborted. 

A glance at the monetary support Congress has afforded the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration since its establishment in 1951 should prove interesting. 
For fiscal year 1951, FCDA requested an appropriation of $403 million ; Congress 
granted only $33,581,000. Undaunted, FCDA asked for $535 million in fiscal 1952 ; 
it received $75,310,000. After requesting $600 million for fiscal 1953 and getting 
only $43 million, FCDA gave up trying to fashion a comprehensive program and 
asked for only $125,200,000 for the succeeding year, but this sum was also drasti- 
cally pared to $46,525,000. For fiscal 1955, Congress increased the appropriation 
by approximately $3 million, but the agency had reduced its request over the 
previous year by some $40 million. For the current fiscal year, FCDA submitted 
a plea for only $59,300,000, yet even this figure was reduced, initially, to $56,350,- 
000. Before the first session of the 84th Congress had adjourned, however, Con- 
gress did approve a supplemental appropriation of $12,325,000. FCDA and the 
Bureau of the Budget were so encouraged that an appropriation of $123,200,000 
has been requested for fiscal 1957. 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that either Congress or the public 
is exclusively to blame for the lag in civil defense. In view of the sharp divergen- 
cies of opinion among officials in the executive branch of our Government relative 
to the Soviet menace, it is hardly surprising that the average citizen, as well as 
his Congressman, is both confused and apathetic. For example, one day in 
October of 1953 Mobilization Director Arthur Flemming announced that the 
Russians were then capable of delivering the “most destructive weapon ever de- 
vised by man’”’ on American targets. Representative W. Sterling Cole, Chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy immediately backed up 
Flemming’s warning, declaring that the “situation [was] * * * desperate.” A 
short time later, however, Secretary of Defense Wilson predicted that it would 
be perhaps 3 years before the Russians had ‘a reasonable number of [hydrogen] 
bombs and airplanes that could deliver them.” He conceded, nevertheless, that 
Russia already had produced an hydrogen bomb device. Meanwhile, FCDA Ad- 
ministrator Peterson declared that he “assumed” that no nation had succeeded 
up to that time in producing a “transportable” hydrogen bomb. 

As a result of these and other instances of corfusion, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, noted 
physicist and former acting head of the Nuclear Physics Branch Office of Naval 
Research, has repeatedly charged that “the American people have not been given 
the facts.” The apathy of the public, he insists, stems largely from the excessive 
security policies of the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and other interested agencies, as well as from lack of cooperation between these 
same groups. 

Happily, signs are now manifest that Congress and the public alike have been 
shocked out of their inertia. Disclosures that the Russians have actually 
detonated a number of thermonuclear devices, together with revelations by 
Atomic Energy Commission members of the perils posed by a relatively new 
pheromenon—radioactive fallout—have triggered, somewuat paradoxically, 
heightened interest in the survival plans fostered by the FCDA. When the 
national organization’s policy was based on the “duck and cover” concept, as the 
only effective answer to the A-bomb threat, the reaction among the people all 
too often was simply to despair. It was realized that shelter near ground zero 
would afford little or no protection. Yet, under the shelter policy, one was sup- 
posed to take cover and pray—on the chance that the A-bomb attack would leave 
enough people alive and enough factories standing to permit such resumption 
eo activity or to meet the minimum support requirements of the 
Military. 

Now that we all know that the A-bomb is a popgun compared to the H-bomb 
that whole cities with their entire populations can be wiped out with single H- 
bombs, that radioactive fallout from thermonuclear devices can disseminate a 
rain of lethal particles for distances up to 200 miles from the point of detonation, 
our people appear, strangely enough, to be of better cheer. Perhaps the answer 
lies in the confidence with which Governor Peterson and other authorities es- 
pouse the new policy of evacuation. Our civil defense leaders now maintain 
that with from 3 to 6 hours’ warning time, almost any target area can be 
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evacuated of its entire population. To perfect evacuation procedures, survival 
plan studies are now being conducted, under FCDA auspices, in our major metro- 
politan complexes. Popular reaction to the surveys has been highly favorable, 
Congress, meanwhile, has reflected the popular mood. Since February of 1955, 
Senate and House subcommittees have held hearings on the civil defense pro- 
gram. The motive for these investigations has been not so much to define the need 
and effectiveness of civil defense today as to ascertain whether or not the Federal 
Government should assume greater responsibility in administering civil defense, 
Under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, responsibility for civil defense was 
“vested primarily in the several States and their political subdivisions.” The 
role of the Federal Government was to provide “necessary coordination and 
guidance * * * and assistance.” Considerable sentiment has been expressed at 
the hearings and elsewhere to endow the FCDA with power to direct and con- 
trol civil defense activities. It has also been proposed that FCDA be replaced by 
a Department of Civil Defense, to operate within the Department of Defense or 
separately, but to be headed in any event by a Secretary of Civil Defense. 
Regardless of the fate of these proposals, civil defense still must be everybody’s 
business. It is his responsibility to help himself, his family, and his Nation to 
survice. And if America falls, the long night will envelope all mankind. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN—THE URGENT NEED FOR ADEQUATE CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of presenting my statement on 
the subject of our civil defense. The inquiry which your subcommittee has under- 
taken is, in my estimation, of vital importance and direct bearing on the security 
and welfare of our Nation. I wish to commend your subcommittee for this worthy 
undertaking, and I earnestly hope that it will lead to a prompt and constructive 
revision of Federal civil defense legislation, and that it will stimulate greater 
public interest in this challenging problem. 

The scope of effective civil defense is extremely broad, and requires the coop- 
eration of local, State and Federal authorities. Some people claim that civil 
defense is a local problem; others would shift the responsibility entirely upon 
the shoulders of our National Government. I cannot subscribe to either view. 
I believe that the research which has been done in this field thus far amply 
demonstrates that neither the local nor the national authorities—working alone— 
can provide a workable and effective solution to our civil defense problems. Co- 
ordination and united action on all levels of government is necessary for that 
purpose. 

Now the task at hand is complex. There are two general objectives that we 
must achieve. In the first place, plans and preparations must be made to reduce 
to the minimum the number of potential casualties in the event of an atomic 
attack on our land. Secondly, we must be prepared to maintain a workable post- 
attack economy. The maintenance of our industrial effectiveness after an attack 
is just as important as the efforts exerted to minimize the destructiveness, in 
terms of human lives, of the attack itself. 

The first critical problem, as I have stated, is that of civil defense in the event 
of an attack. Since our metropolitan areas constitute the prime targets of enemy 
attack, this is primarily a metropolitan problem, It must be noted, however, that 
civil defense must be organized on a metropolitan area basis, which brings in the 
problem of crossing city, county and State lines. To make any civil defense 
preparations effective, cooperation of Federal, State, county and city authorities 
is imperative. Evacuation routes, crossing political lines, must be established, 
relocation centers planned, and field depots constructed. These jobs cannot be 
done by our cities alone; they require the help of other governmental units. 
including the Federal Government. 

There are other tasks involved in metropolitan area civil defense. Planned 
protective measures, intended to reduce damage and speed rehabilitation, have to 
be worked out. Large numbers of specialists must be trained, and they must be 
organized and trained in operations that they may meet only once in their lives. 
In this area, it would seem to me, metropolitan responsibility is of prime impor- 
tance. I am proud to state that our city of Milwaukee has made great strides in 
this respect, pioneering in many phases of civil defense preparations. 

The second critical task requires the maintenance of a workable post attack 
economy. We must of necessity assume that an atomic attack would cripple, and 
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possibly destroy, our great cities. The question that has to be faced under such 
an assumption is: “Can we continue to operate as an industrial and effective 
Nation, supporting our Armed Forces and our remaining population, in the event 
that many of our cities should be crippled?” 

In order to assure an affirmative reply to this question, we must, without further 
delay, create a balanced economy outside of the prime targets of enemy attack. 
We must make attractive the location of basic industries—-necessary for military 
and for civilian activities—outside of the prime target cities. This includes indus- 
tries producing arms, as well as food-processing plants, clothing factories, and the 
like. 

Next, we have to make provision for adequate lines of communication and trans- 
portation within this dispersed and relocated industrial organization. 

And, finally, we have to take the necessary steps to safeguard the sufficiency 
of our skilled manpower resources, necessary for the successful operation of our 
economy after any attack. 

The solution of this problem will involve governmental authorities on all levels 
put, because of its nature and magnitude, it seems to me, it is primarily a Federal 
responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my brief remarks, I would like to stress once 
more the imperative necessity of making more progress in the areas which I have 
just outlined. We must realize that the creation of a rather well-balanced econ- 
omy outside of the prime targets of enemy attack, and the preparation of pro- 
grams which will reduce the damage of such an attack, will constitute serious de- 
terrents to any onslaught upon our Nation. If the enemy knows ahead of time 
that it cannot knock us out in one blow, the probability of an attack will be sub- 
stantially reduced. I do not believe that anyone would run the risk of terrible 
retaliation, involving the prospects of national annihilation, just for the sake 
of striking a serious, but not a deadly, blow. 

There is one more thing I wish to mention. The possibility of nuclear warfare 
is here to stay. The sooner we all admit it, the better it will be for our Nation. 
I feel that civil defense has been lagging dangerously during recent years. It is 
my earnest hope that this will be remedied, and that the people of our Nation, 
once shown how much can be accomplished by effective civil defense to avert the 
possibility of an attack will rise to the challenge and insist that their represen- 
tatives in all levels of government take prompt and adequate action to make 
effective civil defense a reality. 

I believe that your subcommittee, through the means of this study and investi- 
gation, can contribute tremendously to the realization of those goals. 


Mr. Ho.trrevp. At this time I also want to include in the record a 
statement received from Mrs. Alexander Stewart of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALEXANDER STEWART, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM ON CivIL DEFENSE 


All the peoples of the world have the right to a clear, unambiguous under- 
standing of the suicidal and inescapable devastation that a nuclear war must 
entail. 

We have been officially told already that several hundred million people will 
die after a nuclear attack on the U. S. S. R.; we are not told that these doomed 
several hundred million could defend themselves against nuclear death. 

Every responsible scientist who sees how the winds blow tells us there is no 
defense. It is for us, too, to recognize finally that civil defense, however con- 
scientiously devised, is a cruel delusion, an expense of spirit in a waste of shame, 
and a relic of a world and of wars already passed into history. 


Mr. Hoxtrtevp. The meeting is adjourned. 
(Thereupon at 2:15 p. m., Thursday, June 28, 1956, the hearings 
were concluded. ) 
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SECTION I—GOVERNORS 


LETTER SENT TO ALL GOVERNORS 


Muurrary Operations SUBCOMMITTEE, 
December 7, 1956. 

Dear Governor: The Military Operations Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, is making a broad study of civil defense problems 
and plans to hold public “hearings in the next session of Congress. 

As Governor of a great State encompassing potential target areas, 
you live with these problems close at hand. I know that your views 
will greatly assist the subcommittee in its efforts to determine whether 
a more effective civil defense can be provided. 

The problems, of course, are many and complex. We are seek- 
ing competent advice on possible changes in existing Federal legisla- 
tion with regard to both financing and authority, on methods of im- 
proving the flow of technical information to State and local civil 
defense units, on the legal and administrative obstacles that hinder 
civil defense operations “at all levels of government, and on methods 
of coordinating civil and military operations in an emergency. 

If you would state in writing, from the vantage point of your 
office and responsibilities, how you view the national civil defense 

effort today—what you consider its biggest defects and the best 
rae to overcome them—the subcommittee would be most grate- 

ul 

The information submitted by you will be used in preparation 
for Washington hearings and will be made part of the official record. 
We hope our schedule will permit further hearings in potential 
target areas and an opportunity to meet with you in person. You 
will be advised of the calccaentttad hearing schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuer Ho.irterp, 
Chairman. 


P. S.—The enclosed bills, referred to our subcommittee, suggest 
organizational changes in Federal civil defense. They are sent to 
you for your information and such comment as you may care to 
make, 


SraTe oF ALABAMA, 
Executive OFFricr, 
Montgomery, December 20, 1955. 


Ilion. Cer Hortrrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar ConeressMAN Ho.iF1eLtp: One comment I would like to make 
to you is that I think our Congress should greatly curtail the foreign- 
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aid program and devote that money to the further strengthening of 
our own military security. 

I think it is high time that we quit being Santa Claus to the 
world and start looking out for our own protection in a better way, 
I would like particularly to see greater emphasis given to a civil 
defense program that would insure our people greater protection 
than the makeshift program which is now in effect. 

Sincerely, 















JaMEs FE, Forsom, 
Governor, 





STaTE oF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, February 6, 1956. 







Hon. Cuer Hotirterp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConocressMAN Ho.tFt1etp: This is in reply to your inquiry 
sometime ago in reference to the civil defense program and its 
problems. 

Please find attached a paper prepared by my civil defense chief 
in Arkansas who is, by the way, one of the outstanding civil de- 
fense chiefs in the Nation. The attached paper will, J am sure, 
contain some information and suggestions that may prove helpful 












to you. 

{ might add that it appeared, during the White House Conference, 
that the responsible Federal authorities, Val Peterson, Sherman 
Adams, and others, sought to lay the principal burden of civil de- 
fense on the various State and city governments. This, to me, is 
an entirely unrealistic approach to a problem that is vital to all of 
us. Any atomic attack upon this country will be a problem for 
the Nation and one that cannot possibly be handled by the States. 
The States and cities must, and will bear their part of the burden, 
but their actions must, of necessity, be directed or coordinated by the 
overall Federal authorities. 

Sincerely yours, 




















Orvat E. Farveus, 
Governor. 






Enclosure. 









StaTE or ARKANSAS, 
Orrice or Crvit DEFENSE, 
North Little Rock, December 21, 1955. 






Hon. Orvat E. Favsvs, 
Governor, State of Arkansas, 
State Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dear Governor Favusvs: Reference is made to your letter of Decen- 
ber 13, 1955, requesting my comments on both a letter to you from M: 
Chet Holifield, and two House resolutions which were attached. ! 
hereby submit my comments as requested. 
1. I feel that Concurrent Resolution 108, submitted by Mr. Riehl 
man, is very good. However, it is felt that there should be mor 
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definite procedure set forth for the supply of much needed personnel 
for all levels of civil defense. I also feel that if selective-service 
induction procedures are used to supply these personnel, then those 
people should be very closely screened to avoid having too many men- 
tal and physical handicapped to provide the protection that our 
civilian population deserves. Also, there is a very definite place in 
civil defense for the women of our Nation, and I feel that the recruit- 
ment or conscription of the women should be considered. 

2. It seems that there should be more guidance provided by the 
Government civil defense agency to the States and subdivisions to 
provide a more uniform system of responsibilities and legal matters. 
I feel that in time of a national emergency that State boundaries 
would have to be disregarded in some respects, and in order to do this 
each State should have like laws and regulations as pertain to civil 
defense. 

3. I feel that civil defense on all levels should be considered as a 
part of our national defense, with equal rights as that of the Army, 
Air Force, Marines, and Navy with further duties of providing those 
services as designated in Public Law 875. Also this department 
should be entirely operated by civilians. By being such an agency 
with equal rights, there could be a vast amount of surplus equipment 
made available to civil defense to partially suffice the needs in either 
national or natural disaster. This would give the people of our Na- 
tion more benefit from their defense dollars instead of that property 
going on a surplus market at a low figure, and in some cases, repur- 
chased by civil defense and individuals at a high figure. This also 
could have some influence on the required budget for civil defense. 

4. I do not feel that I would be qualified to discuss the national 
budget for civil defense because of varied requirements of each State, 
but I do feel that some parts of the national budget are unjustly 
broken down to the States by the present Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. Previous to this year’s budget, the breakdown was made on 
population basis, but this year the breakdown was made to States on 
a target basis, which resulted in Arkansas being appropriated approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the previous amount appropriated for this State. 
The State of Arkansas is considered a support State, which primarily 
means the reception of evacuees from other States or the supply of 
needed material to other States. In either case, this job would re- 
quire a continued effort for days and months, whereas the target areas 
would be evacuated and their job would be completed. I do not feel 
that the people of Arkansas are getting the protection of the defense 
dollars that they have put out through taxes, with the appropriation 
being handled on the target-area basis. 

5. I feel that the Federal Civil Defense Administration could assist 
the States by making some appropriation for either the State to em- 
ploy a coordinator, or the Government employ such person to co- 
ordinate the activities between FCDA and the State director. At the 
present time, there are too many matters that take the State director 
away from direct supervision of his State, thus delaying a very urgent 
job of producing an adequately organized State. 

6. To sum up my opinion on this matter, I feel that there could be 
quite an improvement made in the authority of civil defense and the 
chain of command. Also, if the plans of our National Guard were 
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closely examined and used where and in any way practicable to the 
civil-defense problems. Yet I would like to recommend that ciyj 
defense remain completely in the hands of civilians. I also feel that 
civil-defense directors from all levels should be taken out of politics 
for the benefit of a continued and harder effort by qualified people in 
the field of civil defense. 

Yours very truly, 

Owen Payng, Jr., 
Director. 


State or CALIFORNTA, 
Governor’s OFFIcE, 
Sacramento, December 19, 1955. 
Hon. Cuet Horirrerp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Concressman: Thank you for your letter of December 7 
informing me of the study of civil-defense problems to be made by 
your Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 

As a member of the advisory committee on civil defense, I am keenly 
aware of the problems which we face in this field. California 1s 
recognized as the leader in the development of a civil-defense program, 
but we are not resting on our laurels in this regard. New develop- 
ments in thermonuclear weapons have burdened us with new problems 
which we are seeking to solve with the assistance of the keenest minds 
on the west coast. 

Public interest generally has waned, but through the offices of an 
advisory committee on public information we are in process of stimu- 
lating a new awareness and interest in the work of saving human lives 
in case of attack. This committee is representative of all public in- 
formation mediums in our State and I feel that it will serve to create 
a new interest in this most necessary program. 

In order that you may be acquainted with some of my views on civil 
defense, I am enclosing a copy of a recent speech which I delivered to 
a civil-defense conference in Sacramento. I hope that it will be of 
some assistance to your subcommittee. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes for the holiday 
season. 

Cordially, 
Goopwin J. Knicur, 
Governor. 


AppreEss or Goy. Goopwin J. Kniour Firsr AnnvAu Crvm Derenst 
ConFERENCE, Evxs Crus, SacrAMENTO, Ocroper 13, 1955 


In behalf of all our people, whose very lives some day may depend 
upon how well you and I ee and prepared for their survival 
in the face of overwhelming disaster—in behalf of all these millions 
of fellow Californians, I welcome you to this first statewide conference 
on civil defense. 

The possibility of great catastrophe, however caused, has placed 
upon us an obligation of very somber hue. And this somberness 5 
only darker if we ignore the implications of the age in which we live 
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and become careless or indifferent in the discharge of our civil defense 
duties. 

The possibility for which we prepare may now appear somewhat 
less menacing than it did a few months ago. And it may be that we 
are tempted to forget the urgency of our civil defense tasks. 

There can be no question about the continuing necessity for civil 
defense, anymore than there can about America maintaining its armed 
might at full power. If great military strength is needed, so is a 
strong civil defense, for the two are inseparably welded into the 
Nation’s armor against attack. 

We will know plainly enough when civil defense preparation may 
be reduced with impunity, and that will be only when the nations 
have agreed upon an armaments-reduction program. 

The talk now is of peace, for which we are deeply thankful. But 
if the talk of peace is to lead to the peace of reality, there first must 
be an understanding of terms and then a curtailment of arms. When 
curtailment arrives, as we pray it will, we should then, and only then, 
reduce our civil defense efforts. 

Meanwhile, civil defense has a clear-cut role to play. It is an 
organization for emergency action and its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by the degree of its preparedness to act now—not tomorrow— 
not some other day when better plans may be perfected—but now, this 
very day, if an unexpected warning of an impending attack should 
be received. 

When we measure our readiness by such a yardstick, I am sure most 
of us will discover serious gaps in our survival preparations. 

This is not to say that California lacks pride in its civil defense 
accomplishments. Quite the opposite. I believe Governor Peterson 
will agree that our pride is justified, and that among all the States 
we probably are unsurpassed in the organization of civil defense. 

But however high our position in ratings of civil defense prepared- 
ness, we cannot be satisfied. Our goal is not to win blue ribbons but 
to protect the lives of our families and fellow men. And it cannot 
vet be said that we have devised a perfect way of moving millions 
of people out of the way of atomic danger in the space of a few minutes 
or even a couple of hours. Nevertheless, this is our job. The fact 
that we cannot do it to perfection is no reason for not doing it at all. 

While we are on this subject of moving the population from target 
areas, I want to reaffirm California’s position on the policy of evacua- 
tion. Our position, as you know from repeated statements by our 
State office of civil defense, is the same as that of the national Gov- 
ernment—attempted evacuation of target cities if there is any warning 
time, 

I suppose that most of you read the article “Nonsense in Civil 
Defense,” which appeared in this month’s issue of a well-known 
pocket-size magazine with millions of readers. 

The reason I am mentioning this article is because it gives me an 
opportunity to state some of my own beliefs about civil defense. 

_The article said that civil defense does not mean saving as many 
lives as possible, at any cost. 

I say that is exactly what it does mean 
possible, at any cost. 

The article says civil defense means training people to take cover 
while standing by their machines and desks. 


saving as many lives as 
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I say this is nonsense and that civil defense does not mean any such 
thing in this H-bomb age. We went through all that sort of indoc. 
trination during the A-bomb days. I am not going to attempt an 
explanation of why thermonuclear weapons have outmoded the con. 
cepts expressed in the article I have referred to. Dr. Bellamy, who 
developed our State civil defense radiological service and made it the 
foremost in the Nation, will deal with that subject. 

Many of you have come to this conference with one question fore- 
most in your minds—what about California’s share of the $10 million 
Federal fund voted for evacuation studies, and how will it be spent? 

The answer is that I have asked our State director of civil defense, 
Stanley Pierson, to arrange early conferences for each target area and 
to move as swiftly as possible in getting the surveys underway. He 
undoubtedly will have more information to give you on this matter 
when he addresses you. 

Target-area evacuation dominates most civil defense thinking these 
days, but I should like to inject a word of warning. Let’s not think 
the subject to death, so that we never get around to some sort of work- 
able plan. The idea of the surveys is to develop the best evacuation 
plans possible, but meanwhile—remembering that civil defense is 
organized for emergency action—any plan is better than no plan at all. 

In saying these things, I want to commend the cities which haven't 

yvaited but have gone ahead with their survival planning. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the surveys and all other activi- 
ties concerned with what civil defense will do before any attack occurs, 
it seems to me that we are guilty of not placing enough emphasis on 
the postattack missions of civil defense. The probability appears to 
be that further development in weapons inevitably will reduce the field 
of preattack operations by civil defense. I mean by this that the intro- 
duction of intercontinental ballistic missiles and the consequent dras- 
tic reduction in probable attack warning time almost certainly will 
prevent large-scale civil defense action prior to an attack. 

Some prognosticators already are predicting that civil defense will 
be a useless sham under such circumstances. ‘They will be more right 
than wrong if we don’t get busy on the biggest job of all. That is the 
job of shaping the plans and organization of civil defense so that civil 
defense will be ready to pull the Nation together again if it is ever 
shattered by enemy blows. 

The reconstruction of an America with stricken cities and millions 
dead would be no 72-hour undertaking. Plans for such immense re- 
construction could not be suddenly improvised, in the very midst of 
the greatest disaster of all time, without adding to loss and misery 
and confusion. 

This is why civil defense should now be busying itself with plans 
for helping America carry on after catastrophe. Our civil defense 
agency should be the coordinating agency for all Government at such 
atime. If that is to be its role, it should go ahead at once with a pro- 

am that will define for each department the assignment it would 
am in the restoration of the Nation’s life. 

Now is the time to plan definitely for continuity in Government 
during a time of extreme emergency. To put this concept into effect, 
I propose instructing the heads of all departments of our State govern- 
ment to cooperate completely with our civil-defense department. 
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While we are doing this in behalf of the State, I hope you will take 
similar action in the counties and cities which you represent. 

Whatever differences we may have in some fields of Government, let 
us try to be of one mind when it comes to civil defense. Let us keep our 
civil defense thinking straight and aimed at one objective—the survival 
of our people. 

The problem is as of much concern to the country community as it is 
to the great metropolitan concentrations of population, some of which 
have been designated as target cities. As Dr. Bellamy has told us on 
another occasion, radioactive fallout from today’s weapons has so 
enlarged target areas that we must now think of our entire State as 
critically involved—and no part of it is safe from the death-dealing 
effects of radiation caused by bombings. 

This is why—since we are all in the same boat together—I urge that 
we work together closely and in harmony as we proceed with the work 
of civil defense. 


Srare or CoLorapo, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Denver, December 30, 19565. 


Hon. Carer Houtrrrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, 2. C. 

Dear Cuet: I appreciate the opportunity you gave me in your let- 
ter of December 7 to present my views concerning our civil defense 
efforts and plans. We, as others, are greatly interested in this matter. 

If the Federal Government intends to spend more money, let’s spend 
it on more Air National Guard squadrons and on up-to-date equip- 
ment for the squadrons we now have. 

Let’s make ourselves so strong militarily that Russia can’t afford 
to attack us. We have 82 Air National Guard squadrons today, 
mostly equipped with F-80’s which are obsolete. We need modern 
equipment. We need more radar squadrons today in the National 
Guard with long-range equipment. All this to augment our Conti- 
nental Air Defense Command. 

Greater consideration should be given to the manufacture of a 
larger number of Nike weapons. Presently, none of the metropolitan 
centers of the Midwest and West are protected by any Nike weapons 
whatsoever. Many Nike squadrons could be allocated to the National 
Guard of the several States in the presently unprotected areas. These 
squadrons could be quickly manned by National Guard personnel 
living in these large metropolitan centers. 

I don’t believe that making the Civil Defense Director a Cabinet 
member will give us any better civil defense organization. It is also 
difficult to organize an efficient volunteer system until such time as 
the public is really frightened. Right now the public is not fright- 
ened. People in Colorado realize that our State is not a critical target 
~~ comparable to Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York City, Washington, 
etc. 

Initially, in a sneak air attack, Army units would be of no value in 
fighting the enemy, but I do believe our National Guard units could 
be made available for a short period of time in assisting communities 
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during a disaster period. However, in October of this year, Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, st: ited that 
the National Guard should in no way be counted on for civil defense 
work in the event of an emergency. He stated that the National 
Guard would be immediately called to active duty by the Federal 
Government. Some of our Army National Guard units have already 
been earmarked for instant mobilization. 

If our National Guard cannot be made available, we should have 
authority for a State guard which could be quickly augmented. We 
should have authority today for a State guard on at least a cadre basis. 

I notice in the resolution, which you enclosed, that an attempt will 
be made to tie in civil defense to the military establishment. 

Today, every State adjutant general is in daily contact with the 
numbered Army and Air Force in his area. Also every Seo 
general is in daily contact with Washington, D. C. Within the Na- 
tional Guard structure, we have a chain ‘of command and a system of 
communications which civil defense lacks. 

In conclusion, may I say first that the National Guard structure 
could be used for a civil defense organization. Naturally, our guard 
setup would need some augmentation to take care of civil defense, 
Secondly, we should make our military structure so strong, particu- 
larly on the Air side, that no one will care to attack us; and we can do 
this at much less expense by assisting our Air National Guard. Let’s 
shoot down enemy planes before they get to our frontiers. 

Thanking you for this eppartanity ‘to express my views and wi 
all good wishes to you and your committee in your work, I am 


Sincerely, 
E. C. JoHnson, 
Governor. 
I want every potential target in the United States prepared to . ard 
off an attack with the latest ‘guided missiles and fighter planes. I do 


not believe in hiding or running. I believe in fighting ! 


Executive DrepAaRTMENT, 
Atlanta, December 9, 1958. 
Hon. Cuet Hotirretp, M.C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Hoxirtetp: Thank you for your letter of Decem- 
ber 7, 1955, enclosing copies of House Joint Resolution 98 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 and inviting me to write you my views with 

regard to the national civil defense effort for use in preparing for the 
hearings to be held before your committee in January. 

I appreciate you giving me the opportunity to express my views 
on this important subject a and I will prepare and forward a statement 
within the next few days. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, I am 

Sincerely, 
Marvin Grirrin, Governor. 
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Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, December 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cnet Houtrtexp, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Ho .irretp: Relative to your letter of December 
9, 1955, concerning my views on the national civil defense effort, I 
have observed the following : 

It is my opinion that a lack of progress in our civil defense program 
has left us unprepared to deal with the disaster resulting from a 
possible thermonuclear attack on this country. 

Further, if such an attack has to occur, millions of lives could pos- 
sibly be lost because of our inability to evacuate our cities and to 
house and feed evacuees. Moreover, the lack of plans for allocating 
and sharing resources remaining after an attack could retard the 
rapid restoration of our productive resources. 

Only a greatly intensified national effort on all levels of Government 
and on the part of the general public will enable the Nation to possess 
a civil defense equal to the test of total war. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration occupies a relatively insig- 
nificant place in the Federal Government. While the FCDA <Ad- 
ministrator meets with the National Security Council when civil 
defense matters are concerned and heads a board to coordinate civil 
defense activities of Federal agencies, he has no control over the 
Civil Defense Coordinating Board. If a Federal agency does not 
perform its delegated civil defense responsibility, the Administrator 
has only the recourse of direct appeal to the President. A more 


workable system of Executive direction appears necessary if the ex- 
tensive resources of the Federal Government are to be effectively used 
in civil defense. 
I feel that civil defense is the fourth arm of the armed services and 
should be treated as such. 
With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


Marvin GRIFFIN, Governor. 


Strate oF ILLINo!s, 
OFFrIcE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Spring field, January 5, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Howirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Committee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building Washington, D.C. 


Dear ConcressMAN Hottrretp: Replying to your letter of Decem- 
ber 7, requesting my views on civil defeiass I am inclined generally to 
support the proposals set forth in both House Joint Resolution 98 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

Faced with the grim awareness that enemy air attack with existing 
thermonuclear weapons or eventual intercontinental ballistic missiles 
could result in total war involving our entire population, we must 
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accord proper stature and recognition to our nonmilitary defense 
program. 

With seven target areas within the State of Illinois, I readily appre- 
ciate the compelling necessity for effective disaster preparedness plans, 

In defensive and offensive warfare or large-scale disasters, it is inevi- 
table that the States will look to the Federal Government for guidance 
and supervision. From both a financial and operational standpoint, 
it would not be feasible for the Federal Government to assume full 
civil defense responsibility for State and local levels. 

I am partially in accord with the conclusions of Project East River, 
1952, which emphasized that “civil defense must be accomplished, in 
the main, as an extension of the normal duties of various officials at all 
levels of Government assisted by volunteers and volunteer organiza- 
tions.” Due to the ever-changing technical requirements of nonmili- 
tary defense, I feel we must have a hard core of trained civil defense 
administrators in every State. They could, in turn, instruct a large 
civilian task force of volunteers who could be mobilized in a matter 
of minutes if the need arises. 

Considering its present unique position in our governmental hier- 
archy and its lack of proper relationship to other allied agencies, 
FCDA has done a a job. However, concepts of our civil- 
ian defense law of 1950 are now inadequate and obsolete under new 
increases in weapon effects. House Joint Resolution 98 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 have most appropriately proposed the 
principal augmentations required in this law. 

My observations below embrace some of the proposals in these reso- 
lutions and also contain specialized matters within the civil defense 
field which appear to merit improvement or implementation : 

1. FCDA should be incorporated as a fourth Department in the 
Defense Establishment and be accorded equal stature to that of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The various aspects of civil defense 
should be coordinated with AEC, ODM, Defense and other interested 
agencies to effect a more efficient information program concerning this 
activity. 

2. Major highway development as well as air terminal and railway 
improvements should be fostered by FCDA to facilitate dispersion of 
industry and population and evacuation of people and materiel in an 
emergency. ‘The Federal Government should identify special roads 
for evacuation and subsidize a minimum of 50 percent of the costs of 
preparing adequate evacuation highways. 

3. Conelrad’s emergency broadcasting plan for transmission of dis- 
aster information needs considerable study and improvement. Pre- 
liminary survey in this State indicates that Conelrad would cover only 
10 percent of the area of the State of Lllinois. 

4. Decentralization and dispersion of industry must be accelerated 
and industrial leaders impressed with its importance. Many indus- 
tries in this State are unaware of tax and other benefits accruing from 
such action. ODM in cooperation with FCDA should generate more 
activity in this program. 

5. Adequate disaster supply stockpiles should be established. In 
Illinois we have two federally operated warehouses containing emer- 
gency medical stockpiles. Two small mock H-bomb attacks in the 
June 1955 Operation Alert Exercise would have left this State with 2 
slim 7-day reserve food stock. Since bulk produce, livestock, and 
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crops might become inedible through radioactive contamination, it 
appears imperative that well-stocked food warehouses be maintained 
in this area to meet the requirements resulting from atomic attack or 
large-scale disasters. 

6. The absence of effective mobile support units continues to be one 
of the most serious shortcomings of local civil defense preparation. 
The Federal contribution program should be modified to provide an 
even greater Federal subsidization of these units since they are indis- 
pensable to success for both inter and intrastate disaster assistance. 
Consideration may also be given to the use of Reserve and Regular 
military forces and equipment. 

The above suggestions and observations are offered with the hope 
that you will determine methods whereby a more effective civil defense 
can be provided. 

I wish you every success in this important undertaking and assure 
you of the full support of the State of Illinois. 

i Sincerely, 
Wiu1am G. Stratton, 
Governor. 


Strate or Inprana, 
Indianapolis 4, January 5, 1956. 
Honorable Cuer Hottrtetp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConGressMAN Ho.irretp: I hope you will excuse the delay 
in answering your letter about civil-defense problems. The Christ- 
mas season with its attending press of business has caused my tar- 
diness. 

I don’t think I can attempt to set down in a short memorandum my 
thoughts regarding the matter of civil defense. It is a matter that 
we have given great concern to in this State, and our efforts and 
those of the Federal level of responsibility are, I believe, inadequate 
and insufficient. I am one who believes that Governor Peterson has 
done an outstanding job with what he has had to work with, but he 
has neither the authority nor sufficient funds to administer such a 
program properly. 

To help solve the matter in Indiana, we have developed an internal 
security corps of former service people to aid in carrying out the 
four major activities of bomb disaster, which include medical, trans- 
portation, and policing. 

I believe that the program should be a Federal program and not a 
State program. Secondly, I believe that you cannot depend on volun- 
teers alone. Experience has shown that the lethargy on the part of 
the American people will not provide enough to properly man such 
a program. 

There are many other phases. We know that you and your commit- 
tee will consider them, but these two appear to be primary and I 
believe that both impede the realization of the program that is neces- 
sary if the danger exists, and I assume it does. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce N. Craia, 
Governor. 


72796—56—pt. 7——17 
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Tue Srate or Kansas, 
Topeka, December 15, 1955. 
Representative Curr Houirre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE HOLtrrerp : 

Your letter of December 7, proposing a broad study of civil-defens 
problems, and plans to hold public hearings on this subject in the 
next session of Congress, received. 

As you point out in your letter, I am deeply concerned, as Governor 
of Kansas, because there are two cities in our State which have been 
designated “critical target cities” (Wichita and Kansas City) and 
one city as a “target city” (Topeka). We have many vital defense in- 
dustries in our State, particularly in the manufacture of aircraft and 
jet engines, and the transportation network emanating out of Kansas 
City servicing much of the western United States. I am also deeply 
concerned by reason of the fact that the key gathering systems which 
supply the huge natural-gas pipelines serving most of the major in- 
dustrial cities of the East are looaten in Kansas. 

The matters set forth in the preambles to Joint Resolution 98 and 
Concurrent Resolution 108 fairly state the catastrophic results of 
nuclear warfare. I am not prepared, however, at this time, to com- 
pare the merits of setting up the Federal Civil Defense Administra. 
tion as an executive department of the Federal Government, headed 
by a Secretary (Res. 98) ; or of making it a department within the 
vane near of Defense on a parity with the military departments 

es. 108). 

In the State of Kansas our own legislature has deemed it advisable 
to make the State civil defense a division of the State military depart- 
ment and this appears to be working out very well on State level. 

It appears to me that the present Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has accomplished a great deal in overall planning in civil defense 
procedures and the organization of civilian volunteers for such train- 
ing. It has readjusted the former concept of “shelter” promulgated 
on the basis of the I-X bomb (Hiroshima type) to a new concept of 
“evacuation” based upon the 4-6-hour warning time. We are pur- 
chasing time at huge Goveninnet expense through the construction of 
distant early warning lines and the offshore stations and patrolling 
aircraft. The menace of fallout, presented in the new multi-megaton 
nuclear weapons, affects our entire population now, however, and we 
feel we must arouse the same interest in civil defense among all the 
population in the rural areas that has previously been a primary 
concern only to the people in the target cities. 

For this reason we are presenting the FCDA administration school 
at one of our State educational institutions early next year to in- 
stitute a program of regular schooling for civil defense leaders 
throughout the State. It will cost the State, over and above the 
allowance provided by the Federal Government for the initial estab- 
lishment of such a school, a considerable sum annually to maintain the 
school, and I believe your committee should give serious study t 
establishing a Federal allowance, per trainee, to stimulate interes! 
in this training program and provide the funds necessary to mail- 
tain such schools. 
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At present I am engaged in preliminary negotiations with the neigh- 
boring State of Missouri, which will lead to an application for Federal 
funds under the provisions of the appropriations of the last Congress, 
for an urban analysis of the Kansas City critical target center. I 
believe this will be of great value in formulating a sound evacuation 
plan and that consideration should be given by your committee to 
continuing and extending appropriations in this much needed field. 

I will be happy to have you write me in the future of any develop- 

rom the study which your subcommittee is to make. 
I will also be happy to give any assistance of which I am capable. 
Sincerely, 
Frep Hat, 
Governor. 


Strate or LOuISIANA, 
ExecuTivE DrerarRTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, January 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houirre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Howirretp: Your letter of December 7, relative to the 
broad study of civil defense problems being made by your subcom- 
mittee, has been received. 

In Louisiana our adjutant general is the governor’s adviser not only 
on matters pertaining to the National Guard but also the State police 
and the department of civil defense. We are especially fortunate 
in Louisiana in having Maj. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, who served 
some 4 years as director of the National Guard Bureau in Washington, 
as our adjutant general. I know that General Fleming has given 
much study to the matter which your subcommittee has under con- 
sideration and I am, therefore, referring your letter to me to General 
Fleming with the request that he give you the benefits of his views 
relative to civil defense matters. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Rosert F. Kennon, 
Governor. 


Strate or Louisiana, 
DeraRTMENT OF Mitirary AFFarrs, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Jackson Barracks, New Orleans 12, La., January 10, 1956. 
Hon. Caer Horirrer, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Horirtetp: Reference is made to your letter of 
December 7, 1955, inviting Governor Kennon’s views of our national 
civil defense effort. He has asked me to reply to your letter on this 
subject. 

First, let me say that the problem of providing an adequate civil 
defense is a matter of great concern to us in Louisiana and one toward 
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which we are devoting considerable study and effort. I do believe 
that steady progress has been made, especially during the past 2 years, 
both at the national and State levels in this important activity. 

As I see it, some of the most pressing problems are: The selection of 
qualified personnel, both paid and volunteer, to fill civil defense posi- 
tions at all levels; the organization and direction of our civil defeng 
effort so as to utilize all existing resources in order to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort and to lower the costs of this activity; and the coordi- 
nation of all of our national preparedness and defense efforts to meet 
best any attack upon our country. é 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Civil defense at all levels has suffered greatly because of the difficulty 
of securing individuals of the right caliber during peacetime and of 
providing the means of keeping this type of individual interested. 

The personnel most difficult to procure is personnel skilled in plan- 
ning. The Federal Civil Defense Administration has failed to utilize 
a great pool of war-trained leaders highly skilled in planning and 
large-scale, emergency operations—the over-age and retired person- 
nel of our Armed Forces. At the State level, a great number of these 
individuals are being utilized to good advantage. 

At this point I should like to submit a recommendation that I am 
sure will be helpful in civil defense planning. I recommend that a 
civil defense section be set up in the headquarters and headquarters 
detachment now existing in the military department of each State. 
The personnel of this detachment should be carefully selected from 
officer and warrant officer personnel, with command and staff experi- 
ence, who have become, or who will soon become, over-age-in-grade, 
but who have not yet reached the age for retirement. This section 
would : Receive civil defense training at weekly drills and during their 
field training periods; assist in civil defense planning in each State 
during peacetime; have mobilization assignments to civil defense; 
and fill important key positions in civil defense in time of emergency. 

I am convinced that a carefully selected and thoroughly trained 
personnel is essential to our civil defense program. I feel that special 
consideration should be given to a procurement system which would 
select the individuals who compose the hard core of the paid, key 
personnel solely upon their qualifications and ability, and that FCDA 
should set up a system of training for this personnel somewhat com- 
parable to'the professional schools of the Armed Forces. 


ORGANIZATION TO UTILIZE EXISTING RESOURCES 


The problem of procuring qualified civil defense workers has been 
partially overcome in Louisiana by bringing all State departments 
more actively into this field. A series of conferences have been held 
with our various State departments outlining specifically what each 
can accomplish, and Governor Kennon has directed that a small civil 
defense section be established in each of these agencies. These civil 
defense sections concern themselves continually with civil defens 
matters, this of course in addition to the normal duties of the depart- 
ment concerned. 
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The operation of this plan has revealed considerable resources of 
both materiel and personnel, and has served to prevent the building up 
of a parallel organization in State civil defense which would duplicate 
the resources already available in our State departments. This opera-s 
tion is being followed up by periodic directives from the Governor’s 
office and by direct contact with the State civil defense director and 
his staff. 1 would recommend a full exploitation of a similar plan 
at all levels of civil defense. 


THE COORDINATION OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


In an emergency caused by enemy action, the most difficult period, 
in my opinion, will be that period immediately following the initial 
attack. At that time, the major task will be to compose the people, 
prevent panic, and to direct the operation of our civil defense plans for 
the restoration of order and the repair of the damage sustained. Dur- 
ing this initial period I feel that the use of troops will be essential to 
stabilize the situation. However, this use of troops should be for as 
short a period as possible, with civil defense taking over as quickly as 
they can effect a buildup to handle the situation. 

In Louisiana we envision our Army and Air National Guard becora- 
ing almost immediately a part of the Federal Armed Forces. There- 
fore, to handle this initial period until the situation is stabilized, some 
definite planning between the Department of the Army and civil de- 
fense must be accomplished without delay. 

Unfortunately, the necessary close liaison between the military and 
civil defense on the Federal level appears entirely lacking. It is my 
impression that the Federal Civil Defense people, in many instances, 
want no planning or other connections with the military; and that the 
military wants no assignment to civil defense missions. This type of 
thinking could lead to disastrous results during and immediately fol- 
lowing an initial attack. Therefore, I feel that a high-level directive 
should be issued directing the action necessary to effect the proper 
coordination between the Armed Forces and civil defense during the 
initial stage of an enemy-caused emergency. 


CIVIL DEFENSE LEGISLATION 


The two resolutions of the Congress enclosed with your letter ap- 
parently have as their primary purpose the provision for closer coor- 
dination of Federal civil defense activities with the Armed Forces and 
with other departments of the Federal Government. 

As to this proposed legislation, it appears to me that the present 
laws are fairly adequate if properly implemented. Organizational 
changes in Federal civil defense, I feel, should be made only after 
careful consideration of the full effect of such changes upon the exist- 
ing structure of civil defense. The present organization is working 
fairly well. However, two organizational improvements appear highly 
desirable: (1) A definitely prescribed “chain of command” extend- 
ing from the Federal Government through the State to the local units; 
and (2) a means of coordinating civil defense with the Armed Forces, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and other departments. 

I feel that the chain of command may be established without specific 
additional legislation and that the chain may be tightened as neces- 
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sary by Federal requirements set up in connection with Federal] sup. 
port furnished to the State and to local political subdivisions, much in 
the same manner as Federal] control is exerted over State troops in the 
‘ a Guard by requirements for Federal support of equipment and 
unds. 

The concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
84th Congress (H. Con. Res. 108), by placing the Department of Civi] 
Defense on a coequal status with the Army, Navy, and Air Force under 
the Secretary of Defense, should provide adequate coordination of civil 
defense with the Armed Forces. It would not, however, provide fully 
for coordination with the Office of Defense Mobilization and with other 
departments of the Federal Government. Another possible objection 
to the plan proposed in this resolution is that it would greatly increas 
the size of the Department of Defense and perhaps make it too m- 
wieldy for efficient operation. 

It appears that the effect of the joint resolution now before the Con- 
gress ( H. J. Res. 98) would be to accord increased stature and recogni- 

tion to the national civil defense agency, to establish civil defense asa 
permanent department of the Federal Government, and to give to the 
newly formed department membership in the National Security Coun- 
cil. Presumably, the coordination now lacking would be provided by 
the President acting through the National Security Council. 

While time has not permitted me to make a thorough study of the 
Federal civil defenseo rganization, I am inclined, for the reasons indi- 
cated above, to favor Joint Resolution 98 should additionall egislation 
be considered necessary. 

Hoping that my comments may be of some value to you, and assuring 
you of my deep concern in the providing of our people with an ade- 
quate civil defense, I am, with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Maj. Gen. Raymonp H. Fiemine, 
The Adjutant General. 


Srate or Marne, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Augusta, December 30, 1955. 
Hon. Cuer Horirrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear ConeressMAN Hottrretp: This: is in reply to your letter of 
December 7, 1955, relative to civil defense problems. I have discussed 
this matter in some detail with Maine’s director of civil defense and 
— safety, and am happy to outline some of our thinking in this 
field. 

Because of the varied nature of modern warfare and the threat of 
atomic attack, it seems obvious that our civil defense effort cannot be 
effective if its implementation rests with 48 State civil defens 
“pockets.” The following would appear to be basic requirements of 
a sound system : 

1. A coordinated and cohesive national organization to provide or: 
ganizational, planning, and operational direction. 
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9. Stronger State organizations working to enlist maximum public 
awareness of the problems and maximum public participation to adapt 
the national rogram to local requirements. 

3. More effective coordination of our military and civil defense ef- 
forts. On this point there can be no question but that the total defense 
of this country against an attack by nuclear or thermonuclear weapons 
is a combintaion of military and civil defense, each very dependent 
upon the other if we are to withstand such an attack and recover suffi- 
clently to preserve our form of government. 

Our present civil defense effort does not meet the above requirements. 
The following suggestions are offered with a view to directing that 
effort toward those objectives : 

1. That civil defense be made a part of the Department of Defense, 
and that the Federal Administrator be given the rank of Secretary. A 
possible alternative would be the creation of civil defense as a separate 
executive department. Either step would not only strengthen the 
national organization but also demonstrate the several States and to 
our citizens generally that civil defense is definitely a part of the total 


| defense of our country. 


9. That Federal support of the civil defense effort in the several 
States be strengthened by increased appropriations. At the present 
time, the effectiveness of the effort in any given State depends upon 
that State’s resources, and the interest shown by the current governor 


§ and legislature. The result from the perspective of the national secu- 


rity is a spotty picture. 
In this connection it is quite important that such Federal funds be 


| available for administrative purposes. There is merit to the sugges- 


tion that there be assigned to each State from the regional office a li- 
aison officer in order that there may be a closer tie-in between the re- 
gional director and the State director. Additionally, each State 
might be divided into areas or districts, depending upon geography 
and population as well as location of critical targets. Here again 
there should be a director for each area paid for from Federal funds. 

Each State receiving such funds shout, of course, meet Federal cri- 
teria designed to establish the cohesive, coordinated national plan 
which would appear to be imperative in this field. 

3. One of the most glaring errors to date in our Federal program is 
the lack of a Federal plan. There is none nor has there ever been 
a basic overall plan for the several States to follow. It is true that 
present legislation suballocates that responsibility to the several States 
and Territories. However, existing law would not appear to prevent 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration from preparing and pub- 
lishing a guidance plan. 

4. The above suggestions should operate to greatly improve the 
flow of technical information from the Federal to the State level. The 
situation at the present time in this respect is completely inadequate 
and reflects lack of organization. 

5. Another weakness at the present time is that State officials are 
not required to comply with any directive issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This fact, of course, results in a loose-jointed effort. 

6. Some comment would appear to be appropriate relative to the 
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suggestion that civil-defense workers be recruited through the Selec. 
tive Service System. I suggest the following objections: 

(a) Many military “rejects” might also be unsuitable or even 
undesirable in civil defense. 

(6) Complicated regulatory and enforcement provisions would 
have to be instituted to insure participation by “selectees.” 

(c) If the “selectees” were paid, existing volunteers would feel 
discriminated against, and quickly drop out of the program. 

(d) The use of the draft would be the only excuse masses of 
people would need to ignore the entire program, taking the atti- 
tude that Government can draft all those needed. 

7. I urge the release of surplus property for civil-defense purposes. 
There is apparently only one real factor holding 7 the release of 
surplus a to civil defense, namely, accountability. While | 
agree that there must be some method of accounting for the dollars 
involved, I think that the changes suggested above would largely 
alleviate the problem. Certainly, if we should be attacked tomorrow, 
every nickel’s worth of this property would be poured into the hands 
of civil defense, but that might be too late. 

These suggestions are by no means comprehensive or exhaustive. 
However, I trust that they will at least indicate my interest in this 
problem. Relative to the suggestions which have been made, my 
thinking is not fixed or unflexible. My intent has been to point out 
weaknesses which should be corrected. 

Sincerely yours, 

Epmunp S. Musk, 
Governor. 


Pusuic Uririries Commission, 
Augusta, Maine, December 30, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Houirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cuet: I have your letter of December 22 covering the recom- 
mendations as to changes in the setup of the civil-defense problem. 

My own personal views were, I think, very well set out in the report 
of the special policy committee on nonmilitary defense planning of 
the National Planning Association, with which I was in quite com- 
plete agreement. From the point of view of the State administrator, 
you will doubtless, during the next few days, get a letter from Gov- 
ernor Muskie on these points. 

One thing I am quite clear on from both the State and Federal 
point of view is that responsibility and authority must be much more 
clearly defined and that uniformity among the States must be much 
greater than it is at present. Therefore, in principle I agree with the 
purpose of the bills which you enclosed, that civil defense should be 
a part of the Department of Defense and that it should be more com- 
pletely financed and controlled by the Federal Government. It seems 
to me that in no other way can we make a more effective approach 
to the problem. 
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I do hope that your subcommittee can thrash out appropriate 
remedies. From my past association with you, I know that no stone 
will be left unturned to that end. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Sumner T. Prxe. 


Executive DreprarTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., December 8, 1958. 
Hon. Cnet Houtrtetp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hortrterp: Thank you for your letter of December 7 in- 
viting me to submit my views on the need for more effective civil 
defense. 

I have no doubt that the need exists, but I feel that the ways and 
means for meeting it are beyond the comprehension of governors and 
others who are not in close, constant touch with the development and 
effectiveness of nuclear weapons. 

In brief, we are not in a position to advise the Federal authorities. 
We must be advised. The States—particularly Maryland—are 
anxious and willing to do what they can to help, but the unhappy busi- 
ness of war is primarily that of national governments—and nuclear 
war—God forbid—would be, it seems to me, not business—but mad- 
ness—of man. 

Defense? ‘The first line of defense must continue to be that good 
and persistent diplomacy that our country knows today—a diplomacy 
that must build on the hope that all the rulers in the Kremlin and in 
the totalitarian satellites are not insane. 

Beyond that, the next best hope must lie with our Armed Forces and 
the ability of our scientists to develop—as best they can—instruments 
to intercept bombs-carrying planes or rockets, 

Next, of course, would be the sad resort to retaliation. 

And only God knows what would happen after that. 

I know the interest of civil defense, and of your Committee, in the 
present instance, concerns what can be done after a hydrogen bomb 
wreaks its awful destruction on a great city. 

I don’t know. 

If anyone does know, and if changes in the present laws will help, 
certainly the changes should be made. 

This letter of mine, I know, offers nothing toward solution of your 
problems. I am referring yours to Mr. Sherley Ewing, Maryland 
Director of Civil Defense, with the request that he advise me as to 
any help or suggestions which we might forward to you and your 
committee. 

Believe me, sir, I am well aware of the seriousness of the problem, 
and deeply concerned with the dangers that exist. Please keep me 
informed as to the progress of your studies and, despite my admitted 
lack of useful knowledge in this problem, call on me for any help 
that I can render at any time. 

Sincerely, 
Tueopore R. McKetprn, 
Governor. 
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Strate or MicuHican, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, February 17, 1956. 





Congressman Curr Houirtexp, 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House O ffice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressMAN Hotirretp: Enclosed you will find a statement 
outlining my views on current civil defense policies and procedures 
and suggested revisions. 

As I have outlined in my statement, I believe there are many short. 
comings to both the operation and basic policy of the FCDA. 

We who have attempted to improve our civil defense machinery 
welcome the work which your committee has undertaken. 

I am sure, that as a result, the safety of our country will be greatly 
improved. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 














G. MenNEN WILLIAMs, 
Governor. 








SraTeMENT By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN, 1 
House Miuiraky OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTER, Frsruary 16, 1956 





Before presenting my recommendations, allow me to express my 
thanks for the valuable work which this committee is performing. 
I am sure that our national] security will be improved as a result of 
your deliberations, and that the American people will have a better 
understanding of the urgent problems which confront us in civil 
defense. 

At the outset, I should like to make it clear that whatever state. 
ments I make about the shortcomings of our present civil defens 
»xrogram should not be construed as criticism of the Federal Civil 
Deken Administrator or his staff. I think they have done as thor- 
ough a job as possible under the circumstances. Most of the difi- 
culties which we encounter are caused either by public apathy or lack 
of leadership at all levels and in all branches of Government. 

There are two basic assumptions which guide my thinking in res- 
pect to civil defense and how it can be best improved : 

1. Civil defense is a component part of national defense and 
must be integrated into the overall policy of national defense. 
2. Civil defense is a joint Federal-State operation. 

As to the first assumption that civil defense is, or should be, an inte- 
grated component of our national defense policy, it seems obvious 
to me that civil defense policies are affected by other national defen 
policies. For example, our civil defense program would probably 
be different under a defense policy of so-called massive retaliatio 
as contrasted with a policy of resisting aggression through local ac- 
tions with conventional weapons. Quite conceivably, it would lk 
different under policies of using conventional weapons as contrasted 
with atomic weapons even of the pinpoint variety designed to destroy 
every installation but not cause heavy casulaties. Cortaiaty, civil 
defense is going to be different according to the degree of warning 
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the military can give and according to the efficacy of the local defense 
shield. 

Naturally, under such an assumption, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that there be coordination between the FCDA, the Defense De- 
partment, et cetera, of a very high degree. 

As to the second assumption, that the civil defense operation is a 
Federal-State operation, this assumption seems necessary for two 
reasons. First, the overall knowledge of civil defense must neces- 
sarily be Federal. The States cannot be intimately knowledgeable 
on the world military situation or military weapons. This is a field 
of natural Federal jurisdiction. Furthermore, planning in this field 
must be overall and national. It seems to me also axiomatic that there 
must be an operational area that is Federal, which puts the overall 
plans into effect and guides the Nation’s overall response in time of 


» general emergency. 


The second reason as to why the program should be joint Federal- 
State relates to why the State should be a partner. This point can 
be viewed from two aspects. ‘To make all the operations Federal would 
require such a duplication of present State operations and build up 
such a Federal bureaucracy as would be both intolerable and too costly. 
The other aspect, of course, is that traditionally the State has operated 
in the field of local police powers, has the present organizations, and 
the pertinent legal authority and jurisdiction. 

During its entire existence, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 


; tion has never been able to obtain the public understanding and 


response which is so essential for its largely voluntary program. The 
individuals in the several appropriate Federal agencies responsible 
for such public programs, have tried diligently to accomplish their 
assigned tasks within the security framework prescribed by higher 
authority. There has been improvement in the transmission of in- 
formation, both public and classified, to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration by originating agencies such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Defense. However, as the recent 
hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 84th Con- 
gress indicate, there is substantial room and need for further improve- 
ment, particularly with respect to what each citizen should know and 
be prepared to do about fallout. 

Public education programs and the mass mediums—radio and tele- 
vision, newspapers and magazines—have provided significantly large 
coverage, frequently of a repetitive nature. In addition, key in- 


) dividuals at all levels of Government have seized eagerly every op- 


portunity to make public appearances on radio and television, as well 
as in speeches before citizen groups throughout the country to get 
their story across to the public. Yet the fact remains that the public 
is not now adequately motivated nor is it giving sufficient support to, 
or adequately participating in, nonmilitary defense preparations. This 
1s the case for both individual citizens and for commercial and indus- 
trial organizations and associations. 

Citizens of the United States, both as individuals and collectively, 
have always responded throughout our national existence whenever 
there has ‘ne a clear and urgent call to duty. In my opinion, the 
public has not had an understandably clear call to duty. At the risk 
of oversimplification, it can be concluded that this Biblical quotation 
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is highly appropriate: “For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle ?” 

In view of the general optimism on the prospects of further easing 
international tensions and insuring the peace, the general public es. 
pecially needs at this time to be reoriented by an authoritative state. 
ment on the present need and status of civil defense. The statement 
should also outline our overall program and theory of action. To end 
the existing confusion and uncertainty, a carefully considered state. 
ment should come from no less a person than the President. It should 
advice what civil-defense measures are still necessary and what specific 
part each level of Government and each citizen should play. 

It is not believed that such a statement could be issued immediately 
because up-to-date policies and plans are lacking. In particular, there 
is needed a specific and detailed directive on what each individual 
citizen ought to be prepared to do and why he should do it. In addi- 
tion to being specific, it must make good sense to the individual citizen 
irrespective of where he may live. 

When an up-to-date and realistic program is announced, it should 
be accompanied by a concerted effort to persuade all key Federal, 
State, and local officials in both the military and nonmilitary fields 
to take special care lest improperly considered or uncoordinated and 
presumably authoritative statements again confuse the public. In 
this connection, it is vital that the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion obtain full information promptly if advances in weapons tech- 
nology are to be matched by adequate changes or adjustments in civil 
defense policies and programs. 

In addition to obtaining this information promptly from the De- 
fense Department, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, or the National Security Council, it is equally 
important that the Federal Civil Defense Administration formulate 
and disseminate promptly the changes in civil defense policies and 
procedures that are dictated by progress in weapons and by changes 
in the Military Establishment and the international situation. 

To help close the gap between military and nonmilitary prepara- 
tions, the Federal Civil Defense Administration should have sufficient 
advice on new weapons developments to permit concurrent studies on 
necessary revisions of civil defense policies, plans, and programs. If 
forced to wait until the weapons improvements are tested, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration is handicapped by a 2-to-3-year time 
lag. Ideally, civil defense changes should be publicized simultane- 
ously with the announcement of technical improvements or other 
changes affecting our military defense. 

With the hope of helping in the coordination of civil defense with 
other national defense policy and in the strengthening of Federal- 
State operations, I make the following recommendations and observa- 
tions: | 

(1) Revisions in present civil defense program requiring col- 
gressional action. 

(a) The FCDA should be transferred into the Department of De- 
fense. It should be given equal status with the Army, Navy, and Arr 
Force. The FCDA Administrator should be given the title and office 
of Secretary of Civil Defense. This would give civil defense imme- 
diate access to all strategic and tactical information which might 
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affect civil defense planning. It would also permit civil defense 
problems to get consideration in overall defense planning. Civil 
defense problems would be considered and coordinated in ODM, 
planning. The relationship of AEC and civil defense would be closer 
and clearer. . 

(6) It is recommended that congressional action be taken to reallo- 
cate responsibility for civil defense from a primary State and local 
responsibility to a joint responsibility of the National Government on 
one hand, and the States and their political subdivisions on the other. 

(c) It is recommended that congressional action be taken to liberalize 
financial participation in State and critical target area administrative, 
planning and training costs; and to restrict national financial partici- 
pation in State and local expenditures for equipment. 

(d) It is reeommended that both congressional and administrative 
action be taken to modify the present picture of conducting all civil 
defense relationships through the States. Direct relations through the 
National Government and the critical target cities should be authorized 
in those cases where: 

The metropolitan area concerned crosses State lines, and where 
the FCDA Administrator declares that the national security 
requires that the National Government deal with the metropolitan 
area as a whole. In such case, he would be required to keep the 
governor of the States concerned clearly and closely informed of 
the steps taken. 

The State concerned has failed to take positive action, financial 
or otherwise, and the FCDA Administrator declares that the 
national security requires direct negotiations with the critical 
target city concerned. 

(2) Revisions requiring only administrative action. 

(a) It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion plan for the integration of State civil defense plans and organiza- 
tions into the national effort under Federal direction and control. 
This recommendation would include a completely developed civil 
defense tactical plan for national emergency operations, clearly estab- 
lishing the total requirements States must meet in order for these plans 
to be properly integrated. It is essential that this plan embrace the 
principle that civil defense is built into the framework of existing 
government, and administered by Government officials and employees, 
augmented as necessary by volunteers. 

(6) It is recommended that each Federal department and agency 
of Government assigned civil defense responsibility, complete tactical 
plans for its operation. Included in the tactical operations plan would 
be the mission and functions of the agency, as well as a plan of action, 
communications and its means or conditions of coordinating with 
corresponding State government departments and agencies. 

(c) It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration organize its technical publications, advisory bulletins and 
informational material so that concepts and principles are kept up-to- 
date and are not contradictory. Some examples of contradictory and 
out-dated material now in use are: 

Planning assumptions, years 1954, 1955 and 1956. 

Arbitrary change in attack warning signals, 1955. 

Lack of coordination with FCC in Conelrad publications. 

Technical bulletins on radiological monitoring instruments, 
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(d) It is recommended that Federal administrative action be take) 
to ee national financial assistance for civil defense on a State plan 
rather than on an item or project basis. To be eligible for assistance, 
a State or critical target city should submit an overall area plan 
meeting requirements laid down by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator. This concept would not preclude the Administrator from 
setting continually advancing states of refinement, which the State 
or city plans should meet in successive years. 

(e) It is recommended that the Federal Gevevesions precisely define 
the standards and the program to be undertaken at the Federal level, 
As an example, the major defect in present policies seems to have 
been undue reliance on local volunteer committees in each metropolitan 
area, to furnish the initiative for defense plant dispersion that can 
come only from the Federal Government. The slogan has been “con- 
munity responsibility—Federal guidance.” It would, of course, be 
highly desirable for dispersal to come as a “grassroots movement.” 
However, no community or local committee can carry out what is 
essentially a major responsibility of the Federal Government. Until 
the Federal Government sceulienis defines standards, areas of respon- 
sibility and delimits its tasks, no program to be undertaken locally 
can be effective. 

(7) It is recommended that the metropolitan target zone be utilized 
as a basic unit for nonmilitary defense planning and operations. The 
technique of utilizing metropolitan target zones for planning and 
operations in onmilitary defense will require a material increase in 
the Federal Government’s leadership, authority, responsibility and 
operational control of nonmilitary defense, while retaining the essen- 
tial elements of State and local participation and responsibility. The 
concept of local and State responsibility does not mean that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot or should not do substantially more than it 
has been doing in terms of financial support, staff coordination, and 
supervision and active leadership. 

(g) It is recommended that steps be taken to improve the organiza- 
tional framework and to increase the status, prestige, and funds avail- 
able to the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

The task of planning and operating nonmilitary defense is nev, 
important and exceedingly complex. Nonmilitary defense will con- 
tinue to be important for the foreseeable future, and the governmental 
agencies responsible for that program need to be considered as an 
important permanent part of our governmental structure. 

Because reliance must and should be placed on the delegation of 
substantial part of both the planning and the operation of the non- 
military defense program to the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government, both the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration and the Office of Defense Mobilization need to have sufficient 
status and prestige to effect the coordination and implementation of 
this program. 

Practically speaking, every major department of the Government 
has been given a role in the overall program. It is not reasonable to 
expect a secondary agency to coordinate the work of the established, 
first-line governmental departments enjoying a higher status. 
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Strate oF MINNESOTA, 
EXEcUTIVE OFFICE, 
St. Paul, December 22, 1955. 


| Hon. Cuer Hotirretp, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Representative Horirterp: Thank you for your letter of 
December 7 in which you offer me an opportunity to outline some 
views of our national civil defense effort in the hope of achieving 
improvement in that area. 

The proposal set forth in House Concurrent Resolution 108 to 
create a Department of Civil Defense under the overall control and 
direction of the Secretary of Defense would result, I believe, in an 
improved status for this neglected aspect of our defense program, 
insure a readier coordination with the existing military departments 
now under the Secretary of Defense and provide a recognized frame- 
work of normal Government responsibility for the civil defense effort. 

I think such a reorganization should, however, be more definitive in 
the anticipated relationships of the new Civil Defense Department 
with the States. The fact is that a more aggressive civil defense 
program requires more than an improved status. First, it requires 
more money. National test exercises held during the past years re- 
ported killed and injured in the millions and homeless in the tens or 
scores of millions. To meet this condition, civil defense has been 
granted about one-fifth of 1 percent of the national defense budget. 
Iam not saying that the military forces should get less. Civil defense 
needs much more. oan 

Second, the cities and States need additional monetary aid to estab- 
lish the kind of civil defense organizations really needed to meet the 
horrors of the hydrogen bomb, biological or chemical attack. They 
need means to train civil defense volunteers, construct control centers, 
secure equipment to implement the plans for survival that soon will 
he developed through Federal Civil Defense Administration grants, 
funds for planned inclusive and continuing public information cam- 
paigns and moneys for communications equipment that is certain, 
positive, dependable and absolute. To this point in time Federal 
Civil Defense Administration on matching funds have been and are 
available to assist in securing the above equipment and services. It 
is my view that the Federal matching fund concept is not realistic. 
A civil defense program to be sound must be developed consistently 
throughout the Nation, fair and high standards of performance must 
be set and means be made available for cities and States to attain those 
ends. The ability of States and cities to use available matching funds 
for equipment and civil defense programs appears to be extremely 
variable and apparently reflects the inability of many States or cities 
to secure the necessary funds for this purpose. 

In part, this can be corrected through increased Federal assistance 
to improve the civil defense organizations of the States and cities by 
grants for administrative, planning and operational staffs; by pro- 
viding funds for training purposes and by meeting the full cost of 
many other neglected aspects of the civil defense program. 
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An example of this type of Federal participation now exists. In 
Minnesota we have a very active and successful ground observer pro- 
gram—with over 30,000 Ground Observer Corps observers and 2 filter 
centers. This force is a reality largely because the United States Air 
Force has upward of 80 full-time officers and noncommisisoned officers 
assigned to training and operational duties with the Ground Observer 
Corps in Minnesota. This gives the volunteer the training he needs 
and the necessary supervision to maintain interest of the volunteers. 
It results in a reliable program. 

Contrasted with this one program which requires about 5 percent 
of the State department of civil defense effort (for recruitment and 
administration), we have 35 other ongoing programs in civil defense 
in Minnesota. These programs are: 


. The survival plan study. 
. Fire service. 
. Police service. 
. Rescue service. 
. Engineering service. 
. Radiological defense. 
. Biological defense. 
. Chemical defense. 
. Warden service. 
. Food supply. 
. Medical and general supply. 
. Fuel and petroleum supply. 
Engineering supply. 
Mobile support organization (State mobile support and county 
mobile support organization). 
State control center. 
Training and training aides. 
Aerial photography and aerial reconnaissance. 
Ground reconnaissance. 
Legal problems of an emergency. 
Personnel accounting. 
Graves registration. 
. Transportation : 
(a) Bus. 
(6) Truck and private car. 
(c) Rail. 
(d) Air. 
(e) Water. 
23. Chaplain service. 
24, Hospitalization (emergency). 
95. First-aid training. 
26. Races and radio communication. 
27. Land line communication. 
28. Public information. 
29. Welfare service: 
3 Shelter. 
(6) Feeding. 
(c) Clothing. 
(2d) Registration and inquiry 
(e) Care of dependents. 
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. Evacuation : 
(a) Reception and distribution center organization. 
(6) Organization in out-State reception areas. 
. Air warning service: 
(a) Key points and key point training and inspection. 
(6) County air warning systems. 
(c) Siren and other public warning program. 
(d) Private warning systems. 
32. Industrial civil defense: 
(a) Inplant security. 
(6) Continuity of production. 
(c) Evacuation problems. 
(d) Rehabilitation and return of employees. 
(e) Shelter programs. 
. Agricultural program: 
3) Shelter program (human and animal). 
(6) Warning systems. 
(c) Radiological, biological and chemical defense. 
34. Coordination with military forces: 
(a) Active defense forces. Problems of priority of move- 
ment and supply during emergency. 
(6) Use of available military forces in a civil defense 
emergency. 
35. Conelrad. 


In contrast with the staff necessary to conduct United States Air 
Force Ground Observer Corps training and operation, the Minnesota 
State Department of Civil Defense has only 13 full-time personnel 
to plan and implement an operational structure, to coordinate efforts 
of 87 counties and 664 municipalities, to develop training and infor- 
mation programs and.to carry out the programs listed above. 

Third, I do not believe we are ready to resort to personnel from 
selective service rolls in lieu of civil defense volunteers. Our problem 
is how to train the people who now volunteer. The example of one 
successful program (Ground Observer Corps) is cited to show that 
given the means to train and control operations civil defense can be 
brought to a point where it can act effectively in an emergency. Under- 
manned police and fire department, health and welfare departments, 
hospitals and overburdened professionals cannot be expected to con- 
(luct civil defense training and operations as an afterthought. Given 
the necessary help to conduct the training, civil defense workers can 
be integrated into the normal governmental preparation for an 
emergency. 
| In summary, it appears that the national civil defense effort can 
vest be developed by: 

1. Increased direct financial support to States and cities. 

2. The establishment of adequate and impartial standards for 
such support. 

3. Development of training aides and support for a training 
program. 
_ 4. Reorganization of Federal Civil Defense Administration 
into the Department of Defense as a separate department. 

5. Implementation of shelter surveys and construction; indus- 
trial defense and survival plans. 
72796—56—pt. 718 
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I appreciate this opportunity to express some of my views on civil 
defense to your committee. These comments are not to be interpreted 
as critical of the present operations of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Our relationship with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has been and is mutually cooperative and close. How- 
ever, I believe that with reorganization and adequate means, civil 
defense can be developed to a point where the public can really rely 
on its effectiveness. We need a strong civil defense now and will con- 
tinue to require it during the Rpcsems future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orvitiez L. Freeman, 
Governor. 


Mississipe1 Crvit, DErENsE CouncrL, 
Jackson, Miss., January 11, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Howtrrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Ho.irtecp: Your letter of December 7, 1955, to 
Gov. Hugh White has been referred to me for reply. 

You have requested our thinking on the national civil defense effort. 
With your letter you enclosed two bills, House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

I am in favor of House Joint Resolution 98, authored by you, for 
the following reasons: 

1. A reorganization plan which will place the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in the position of being an executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government is a necessary change. 

2. The Secretary of the newly formed executive department 
should have membership in the National Security Council and 
should be given Cabinet status. 

3. The President should be authorized, in coordination with the 
Federal civil defense to make available to the public all possible 
information, consistent with national security, on the power of 
weapons of the atomic-hydrogen age and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles as such information becomes available. 

The framework of existing State civil defense laws permit and 
require local political subdivisions to develop and administer civil 
defense programs at every level. This authority, now basic to local 
civil defense laws, should not in any way be diminished. 

I note that your resolution (H. J. Res. 98) does not propose giving 
Cabinet status to the Secretary of the Federal Civil Defense Depart- 
ment. Such a step would, in my opinion, give the Federal civil de- 
fense program greater prestige than it now enjoys. Much has been 
accomplished by FCDA under the capable leadership of Gov. Val 
Peterson. However, many pronouncements coming from his ollice 
would have received more earnest consideration at the hands of 
national and local leaders if he had been speaking as the Secretary 
of an executive department, a member of the National Security 
Council, and a member of the Cabinet. These changes in the official 
status of FCDA would result in streamlining pertinent civil defense 
facts (not propaganda), and the presentation of these facts would 
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be more emphatic with the full authority of a Cabinet-status office 
behind them. 

This would immediately remove the present feeling on the part of 
many leaders that FCDA as now constituted is in reality a stepchild 
of the Government and is not given the consideration by the Congress 
and by top governmental agencies at the Federal level which it should 
have. 

It is apparent from testimony which has been heard by congressional 
committees within the past year that efforts are underway in some 
areas to alter the present relationship between the States and the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. We recognize the tremendous 
tasks facing our heavily populated industrial centers, and we recognize 
also that it is easy to think in terms of abolishing State lines and 
letting a critical target area move into direct coordination with FCDA. 
Such a move, however, does not take certain basic facts into considera- 
tion. In the evacuation of any city, there are two fundamental facts 
which must receive consideration before any plan is made. They 
are: first, the people who are going to be removed from a city, and 
second, where they are going when removed. The place, or places, 
where people are “going to” is just as important as where they are 
“going from.” For this reason, plus many others, the maintenance of 


State and local civil defense responsibility is a must. 

Where there is need for closer coordination between FCDA and 
particular cities which are particularly vulnerable, such coordination 
could be accomplished with an understanding between the State direc- 
tor’s office, the one office of FCDA, and the particular city office. 


Any change which attempts to bypass State authority could only re- 
sult in confusion and tangling of legal responsibility. Whatever else 
we may do, we must never permit any changes which would curtail in 
any way the local civil responsibility. “Civil” is the heart of civil 
defense. To emasculate or diminish one iota the area of State and 
local “civil” responsibility is to kill civil defense. 

A second consideration, and perhaps of equal importance for estab- 
lishing FCDA as a part of the executive branch and the granting of 
Cabinet status to the Secretary, lies in the field of natural disaster. 
The Federal Government and the States have made tremendous prog- 
ress within the last 4 years in directing natural-disaster operations 
and providing aid to stricken communities. On each occasion when 
Public Law 875 has been invoked, the President has called the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator into conference and has given the agency 
power to utilize the resources of the Government to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the people. The placing of these two important parts of the 
Federal Government in closer proximity should make it possible to 
establish better planning and enable rapid coordination of the facili- 
ties of the Federal-Government in natural disasters. The great in- 
crease in the number of natural disasters clearly points out the neces- 
sity for coordinated organization at the top Federal level in order 
to meet the needs of the communities immediately. 

With regard to House Concurrent Resolution 108, I cannot see the 
American people allowing civil defense to be placed in the Department 
of Defense. Civil defense is not military defense, and to place the 
protection of our civilian population under the administration of the 
military in event of enemy attack would not be in keeping with the 
American tradition. 
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With all of its shortcomings, local civil government has provided the 
best way of life yet known to mankind. Should enemy attack come, 
local civil defense organizations will bear the brunt of reorganizing 
the community following the disaster, and local civil defense will not 
take kindly to any authority other than their own local civil authority 
which they have built and which they know. 

We have had civil defense as now constituted for a brief 5 years, 
People are now beginning to understand that when they assume a re- 
sponsibility under “their local civil defense organization, they are be- 
coming part and parcel of their own local government. Give civil 
defense 5 years more and we will find the local civil government has 
improved because of the participation of thousands upon thousands of 
citizens who believe in their own government and will do what is 
necessary to keep it their government. 

The best insurance policy the American people have ever had is civil 
defense under the administration of its own members in its own local 
government. 

Respectfully. 

Henprerx A. Dawson, 
Director. 


Executive Orrice, Strate or Missouri, 


Jefferson City, January 30, 1956. 


Hon. Cuer Ho uiriexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConoressMAN Howiriretp: You recent letter on the subject 
of civil defense was referred to Marvin W. Smith, director of the 
Missouri Civil Defense Agency. Mr. Smith and his staff members 
have given serious consideration to the content of your correspondence 
and my reply embodies much of their thinking. 

It is believed that you have struck at the “heart of the matter by 
stating that there should be more Federal financing and authority 
invested in the national civil defense program. Many feel it requisite, 
because, at this time, individual States are not able to assume their 
full responsibilities in the preattack phase of civil defense without 
adequate funds and enabling legislation. To attain the necessary 
means, the Federal Gov ernment must provide aggressive leadership. 

Of the two civil defense resolutions introduced in the 81st Congress, 
copies of which were attached to your letter, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 appears more satisfactory because it is consider ably more 
detailed and presents civil defense on a coequal status with the mili 
tary. Also, the intertwined relationship of civil defense with the 
military in the total defense of our country is ev iglent. However, any 
congressional recognition of civil defense as being of high-level im- 
port is vitally needed for its very existence and further progress. 
Our chief objection to House Concur rent Resolution 108 is the some- 
what mandatory proviso that civil defense should accept those indi- 
viduals rejected through the selective service process; although this 
is a minor detail which can be agreeably solved at a later date. 

While both resolutions indicate abolishment of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration as it now stands, we believe that much work of 
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a commendable nature has been performed and some extremely valu- 
able projects are now underway. Specific reference is made to the 
survival plan projects for the Nation’s most critical target areas. 
There probably should be a thorough evaluation made of the present 
FCDA, but everything of any good or potential worth should be 
retained. 

One of the biggest criticisms of the current civil defense program is 
a lack of standardization and complete and detailed training courses 
for every phase and job in civil defense. This criticism, however, 
would undoubtedly be corrected through granting more authority to 
the Federal Government in civil defense matters. 

One point should be mentioned: That even in civil defense there 
should be no invasion on State’s rights—that its direction should re- 
main vested in the several States through their governors. It is antici- 
pated that the operational control of civil defense might revert to the 
Federal Government in the event of an actual attack on the United 
States or its possessions. 

In addition, it is felt that there should be: A great deal more Federal 
stockpiling of practicable materials for emergency use; a strengthened 
and continuing educational and informational program whereby all 
facts, short of those providing aid and comfort to a potential enemy, 
are given to the American public; a blanketing of all Federal and State 
employees into an active civil defense corps; shelters provided on the 
fringe areas of target cities where found necessary through intelligent 
and careful studies; and a greatly expanded national system of high- 
ways established, with particular emphasis on construction of critical 
bypasses around and evacuation routes out of the country’s critical 
target areas. 

It is hoped that these comments will serve to lend you some guidance 
and assistance in your study of the tremendous problems and complexi- 
ties attendant to civil defense. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Putt M. DoNNELLY, 
Governor. 


STATE or NEvapDA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, December 21, 1955. 
Hon. Caer Hoirrexp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cuarrman Hortrter: I have studied the copy of House Joint 
Resolution 98 and House Concurrent Resolution 108 which you so 
kindly referred to-me. 

It is my feeling they certainly are steps in the right direction. 

I can suggest no changes. 

I do feel, however, that Federal Civil Defense Administration should 
be eligible to obtain surplus Government property. 

My feeling, further, is there is a lack of authority and chain of com- 
mand which is deplorable. With an emergency tomorrow, the 47 
varieties of command would go into effect for at least a short time, 
resulting, I feel, in what would certainly approach chaos. 
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With every best wish for a happy Christmas and prosperous and 
successful New Year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuares H. Russe, 
Governor. 


Strate or New Hampsuire, 

Concord, December 13, 1955. 
Congressman Cuer Ho ir1e.p, 

Chairman; Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressMAN Houirtetp: Thank you for your letter of De- 
cember 7 requesting my comments in regard to civil defense. 

I have long felt that a high-level study of the entire subject of civil 
defense is overdue and that this study should result in a Presidential 
policy directive to each of the State governments. We are in receipt 
of much information and a plethora of statements, but the responsi- 
bility of evaluating that information and those statements rests with 
the respective governors, and they of course do not have access to the 
necessary information on which to base sound judgment. I am happy 
to note that your committee is undertaking a thorough study of the 
subject. 

Let me comment on House Joint Resolution 98 and House Con- 
current Resolution 108. The object of both resolutions is to enhance 
the status of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. I would 
favor House Joint Resolution 98 rather than House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108, if only in order to preserve the distinctive civilian aspect 
of civil defense. 

I believe the greatest defect of civil defense at present is the basic 
concept that we can cope with multiple disasters of unimagined mag- 
nitude by means of purely voluntary, unpaid organizations, and such 
meager financial aid as can be obtained from the States and _ local 
communities. Federal aid is so limited and restricted that its effect is 
negligible. There appears to be an underlying thought that the mili- 
tary would step in. Actually, unless we surrendered at the first strike, 
which is inconceivable, the military would be fully occupied and in all 
probability be drawing on civilian reserves of manpower. 

I would suggest that a civil defense corps at Federal-State level be 
organized as outlined in the attached memo. Such a corps would be 
available at the orders of the governor both in case of natural disas- 
ters and in case of enemy attack. At order of the President, it could 
be called into Federal service. In addition, each city and town should 
have its own disaster organization for operation strictly in its own 
community. Existing municipal departments would be the nucleus 
of the city’s disaster organization. The States, too, would organize 
the existing State departments for disaster operations. This has been 
done in New Hampshire through a coordinated civil defense plan. 

I fully realize that my comments are not too definite, and are sub- 
mitted only for consideration in connection with the overall study you 
are conducting. 

Sincerely yours, 
LANE DwINELL, 
Governor. 
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Civin Derense 


ASSUMPTION 


The real danger to be faced is that of enemy attack with atomic or 
hydrogen bombs. Such an attack would be aimed at the multiple cen- 
ters of production and population. 

No city, no matter how large or well prepared, would be able to do 
much to help itself if struck. A state of total disorganization and 
panic would prevail. Nor would the ordinary civil defense organiza- 
tions from neighboring towns be of much help. I would except the 
police and fire departments. 

Solution—Help must come from outside, and must be help organ- 
ized and equipped to cope with just such an attack. 

Kind of organization required.—A framework similar to that of the 
present National Guard would serve admirably. It provides for 
State and Federal control according to employment. Equipment 
would be provided entirely by the Federal Government and would be 
uniform throughout the country. 

National Guard armories would be available for assemblies, drills, 
training, and storage of equipment. Instead of combat units you 
would organize: medical and first-aid units, radiological monitoring 
units, rescue units, police units, commissary units, firefighting units, 
communication units, transportation units. 

The size, composition, and number of the companies would be rela- 
tive to the State as now provided for the National Guard. Both men 
and women would be enrolled. Drill pay would be authorized. 
Training would be obligatory. 


ADVAN TAGES 


You would have a definite, trained force, uniformly equipped, avail- 
able on call, and ready for duty where and when ordered. It would 
serve both in natural disasters and in enemy-caused disasters. 

Every State in the Union would have a reserve force to back up the 
target areas, 

Lines of control would be well established and automatic. 

The various cities could set up their local disaster organizations 
almed at self-help, knowing that a large, well-trained, well-equipped 
force is ready on call to back up their local efforts. 


REMARKS 


_I want to make it clear that I am not suggesting the diversion of the 
National Guard, but am only copying the organizational framework 
they have developed over the years, as the guidelines for the civil-de- 
fense corps. To make that point clear, the National Guard is a com- 
bat organization—civil defense is a rescue organization. The only 
conflict of interest would be joint use of armories and other facilities, 


a inasmuch as they are publicly owned, should present no prob- 
em. 
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STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, December 23, 1955. 
Hon. Cuet Ho.irteLp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConeressMAN Hovirtetp: In reply to your letter of December 
7, concerning civil defense problems, I believe that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration should have more responsibility and au- 
thority than the present law allows. Civil defense is an integral part 
of national defense and the Congress should give more financial sup- 
port to the civil-defense effort, as it is difficult for municipal, county, 
and State governments to convince the local people of the need for 
reasonable appropriations when the Federal Government does not 
supply sufficient funds to develop a sound program. 

Each of the resolutions you sent me (H. J. Res. 98 and H. Con. Res. 
108) has some merit. I am not prepared at this time to state definitely 
whether civil defense should be made a part of the Department of 
Defense, or be given Cabinet rank, or be made a part of the executive 
department. Obviously, any one of these would increase the status of 
the Administrator. 

At the present time, I have joined with the governors of our neigh- 
boring States in appointing two committees to coordinate survival 
plan studies for the two large metropolitan areas of north and south 
Jersey to be undertaken with Federal funds. Out of these studies, | 
hope a plan will be developed with adequate authority to cover many 
political subdivisions and crossing State lines. In this regard, I feel 


that the Federal law should be changed to give whatever authority is 
necessary to the Federal Administrator to allow successful operation 
under war conditions. 

It occurs to me that much more information now classified can be 
released to the public without jeopardizing the security of the United 
States. _ 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert B. Meyner, 
Governor. 


Strate or Nortu Daxkora, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, January 19, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Hovirtexp, 
Member of Congress from California, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howirtevp: I am sorry that your letter of December 7 has 
received no reply to this date. Not being too familiar with some of the 
aspects of the questions involved concerning civil defense, I contacted 
our civil-defense director, and for the most part the statements herein 
contained are his views. However, they meet with my approval and 
as such may also be considered mine. Therefore I respectfully submit 
to your committee the following thoughts and urge their considera- 
tion: 
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Passage of House Concurrent Resolution 108, 84th Congress, pro- 
viding an additional source of manpower made available from per- 
sonnel of the armed services, both officer and enlisted, who are no 
longer classified as general service and therefore ineligible for troop 
duty would provide administrative guidance and technical assistance 
to the State civil-defense organizations in a manner similar to what is 
being done for National Guard units of the various States. 

Increased funds for the Department of Agriculture should be sup- 
plied for research in biological and chemical warfare problems as 
they relate to farmers and farm areas. Farming is still a large indus- 
try in this country, and exclusively so in many areas, and hence its 
problems can become the problems of an entire population areawise. 

Amendment of Public Law 920 should be made to permit matching 
of administrative costs of States as is now possible for equipment. 
This could result in an increase in the State civil-defense staff. The 
Provinces of Canada operate under such a plan. 

Amendment to the surplus property law to permit civil-defense or- 
ganizations to become eligible recipients of such surpluses as are made 
available would be of some assistance to civil defense. 

It appears to us that consolidating of all related civil-defense func- 
tions and activities under one department of the Department of De- 
fense as set forth in House Resolutions 108 would be fortunate. If 
that is not accomplished we believe the existing Federal Civil Defense 
Administration should be expanded. 

Hoping the above will be of some assistance, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAn BrunsDAle, 
Governor. 


Orrice or Civit DeFEensg, 
Srate or OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla., November 28, 1955. 
Hon. Curr Ho.irtrerp, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drar REPRESENTATIVE Horirretp: A news report was noted relative 
to your “Government Operations Subcommittee” and its probable in- 
guiry into the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

You will find enclosed two copies of a short paper on civil defense 
responsibility which I made available to the State civil defense direc- 
tors at their recent association meeting in Washington. I am taking 
the liberty of making this paper and my personal views available 
to you. 

It is not my contention that the idea expressed in my paper is the 
solution to the problem, but instead is a solution that will provide 
for a coordination of all defense forces. At present we have three 
forces coordinated by one department with a “bastard child” sittin 
on the outside waiting to claim its inheritance. As usual, the fina 
probate will become confused and possibly jeopardized. 

We look to the scheme followed in the organization of the National 
Guard of the United States as a pattern to follow for civil defense. 
This plan has worked and has proved its worth. 
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Our personal views in Oklahoma, too, consider that the FCDA 
should.outline a plan of operation for a period of national emergency 
and the chain of command to be utilized. In this respect, we hope to 
provide a “Civilian Disaster Corps” for Oklahoma as a civil defense 
force. That, too, will depend on our local legislature. 

Much agitation has been caused to have the FCDA Administrator 
laced on the President’s Cabinet. Personally I question the desira- 
bility of this action. One must consider the civil defense forces as 
another element of the national defense. In this respect, in my opin- 
ion, the Administrator should be on an equal status with the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Recently at the association meeting in Washington, I was informed 
by one of the top FCDA staff, that this proposal had been discussed 
by the governmental leaders and was not desired by the President, 
the Congress, and the Department of Defense. It is my intention 
to personally inquire of the Secretary of Defense as to the views of 
that department with respect to civil defense and its relation to his 
Department. 

Please understand also, that my interest in this matter is the 
strengthening of civil defense and assuring a proper coordination 
of forces. 

You will be interested to know also that we have appreciated the 
strong support Oklahoma has received from your fellow Californian 
in the FCDA, Mrs. Jean Wood Fuller, Coordinator of Women’s 
Activities. She has provided Oklahoma recognition in her Women’s 
Newsletter and has made two personal appearances here. One was 
before our State civil defense training school, and the other in the 
promotion of a subsequent school, during which time she addressed 
over 100 business and professional women and representatives of other 
women’s groups. We are happy to state, also, that our relations with 
the FCDA have been good and continue to be so. Notwithstanding the 
fact that civil defense in Oklahoma, as well as the other States, has 
been slow, we can see a continued interest on the part of the people. 
We are trying to provide the answers they require to questions of the 
future and civil defense. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lt. Col. Toomas M. Brett, 
State Director. 


Orricer or Crvit DEFENsE, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla., December 14, 1955. 
Hon. Caer Horirtep, 


House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear REepreseNTATIVE HowiFretp: Your letter of December 7, to the 
Honorable Raymond Gary, Governor of Oklahoma, has been referred 
to this office for comment. 

Earlier this month I sent to you copies of a paper which was pre- 
pared for distribution to the State and Territorial civil defense 
directors, at their recent association meeting in Washington. This 
paper was cleared with the Governor’s office prior to its being printed 
for distribution. 
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The weaknesses in civil defense lie in several fields. As you so aptly 
put the matter of leadership, when you appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Civil Defense of the Committee on Armed Services of 
the United States Senate, the President must provide the necessary 
leadership to accomplish the purpose. This point was made to 
Administrator Val Peterson at the directors’ association meeting in 
Las Vegas, when he asked how the interest of the governors of the 
States can be obtained. In answer to my proposition concerning the 
President’s forthright statement concerning the need for civil defense, 
he hedged by referring to the mayors’ conferences. 

After the leadership is provided, it will be necessary to establish a 
responsible chain of command. During a period of national emer- 
gency, the “pure” cooperative spirit of support will not be enough to 
accomplish the task which will confront the Nation. Procedures of 
responsible instruction must be provided. 

In order to meet the responsibilities accompanying a chain of com- 
mand, adequate and sufficient organization and training must be a 
reality. Public Law 920 places the full responsibility for this organ- 
ization and training on the States. This charge, for a part of the 
national defense, is diametrically opposed to the established concept 
of national defense. Since the Revolutionary War, the national 
defense has been the responsibility of the Federal Government. Under 
the concept advanced by Public Law 920, this is changed. In this 
respect, many State civil defense directors look to the National Guard 
structural organization as a guide to be followed by a civil defense 
force. This provides a means of agreement between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State government for its accomplishment. Likewise, it 
makes the forces available to the governor during periods of natural 
disasters. During a period of national emergency, a uniform civilian 
force is available for the defense of the Nation. 

By the same token the Armed Forces must be awakened to the joint 
responsibility which will exist between the military and the civilian, 
in the defense of the continental limits of the United States 
Presently, the Armed Forces, with the possible exception of the Air 
Force, continue to sidestep the issue of civilians. The Air Force has 
realized the contribution of the civilian in the Ground Observer Corps 
activities. 

At a considerable cost, the name of this force should be changed 
from civil defense. As pointed out in the article, previously sent to 
you, this is a negative psychological approach to a positive problem. 
We advocate “Civilian Disaster Corps.” The only two differences 
between disasters of any kind, are “degree” and “constancy.” How 
big is it, and how long does it last. For all practical purposes, the 
problems are largely the same. 

Under the present system of civil defense, there is little around 
which to build a spirit of esprit de corps. This is due to the looseness 
of the basic organization. 

Much has been said to place the Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration on the President’s Cabinet. This will solve 
little to provide the necessary coordination between the defense forces 
engaged in the overall task of cleaning up the disaster that might have 
occurred. This force of trained civilians must be considered as a part 
of the entire defense force for the Nation. Their efforts must be 
equal to and on a basis of par with the Armed Forces. 
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With reference to the above-mentioned organization similar to that 
of the National Guard, the Federal contribution to the accomplishment 
of the civilian force must be toward the entire operation. The present 
basis of Federal contribution towards the procurement of civil de- 
fense equipment only, is of little benefit toward the accomplishment 
of organization. Efforts are exerted to use such funds as a wedge, 
but to little avail. | 

In closing may I state that I saw the lack of civilian organization in 
France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia during World War II. Like- 
wise, I saw a similar situation in Korea during the fighting there. 
Much of the tension and suffering could have been relieved with an 
organized civilian disaster force. Itcan happen here. Under present 
conditions, if it should happen here, much confusion, chaos, and suffer- 
ing would result. 

Respectfully yours, 
THomas M. Brett, 

State Director. 


Civu. Derense RESPONSIBILITY 
Tom Brett, State director, Oklahoma Civil Defense 


It isa responsibility of the State Civil Defense Directors’ Association 
to voice some opinion on the position of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, and the civil defense organization throughout the 
Nation. Unless this association takes a position in the matter, no 
proper guidance will be provided for the Congress. Since the in- 
ception of the civil defense program, the Federal Government and the 
States have staggered along with an effort to accomplish a workable 
organization of civilians, designed to protect civilians during times 
of stress. This effort has been propelled through the authority pro- 
vided by Public Law 920, and subsequent legislation passed by the 
United States Congress and the several State legislatures. The bur- 
den has been on the States to accomplish civil defense, initially 
planned to meet a possible war disaster. 

Since the time of the Revolutionary War and subsequent to the 
drafting of the Constitution of the United States, the continental 
defense of the United States has been the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. In times past, with the exception of the War of 1812 
and the Civil War Between the States, our battles have been fought 
on foreign soil. 

In our time, a new concept of warfare has been developed and 
promoted. ‘Transportation and communication have advanced to 
a point today where all nations are vulnerable to enemy attack. The 
United States is no exception. Such an attack against this country 
would not be leveled at cities or States as such, but against America. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Public Law 920 of the 81st United 
States Congress states that the “responsibility for civil defense shall 
be vested primarily in the several States and their political sub- 
divisions,” such concept is diametrically opposed to the overall con- 
cepts of the defense of the United States and its Territories. If the 
military is to be the responsibility of the Federal Government, insofar 
as organization, supervision and training is concerned, likewise the 
civilian wartime organization, supervision and training should fall 
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the primary responsibility of the Federal Government. This is neces- 
sary to provide a uniform chain of command and responsibility, and a 
uniformity of purpose. 

In the establishment of such a program it is possible, with the 
consent of the State, to establish a civilian defense force without 
invading States rights or the rights of the individual. 

To speak of war within the limits of this Nation, and to separate the 
wartime civilian forces from the military, without providing for the 
proper coordination and correlation of activities, is sheer folly, and 
is doomed to defeat before it begins. In fact, to accomplish a re- 
establishment of civil defense responsibility will mean that the civil 
defense forces of this Nation must be reorganized and reestablished. 
The following comments are provided as a seed for thought, and an 
idea for cultivation in hopes that an organization might bloom into 
a plant of reality and effectiveness. 


REORGANIZATION IN OUTLINE 


1. The Federal Civil Defense Administration should be placed 
within the Department of Defense as a separate department and on 
a coequal basis with the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It should be placed under civilian administration and its 
efforts should be directed toward the accomplishment of an effective 
organization and plan for the protection of the civilians in the United 
States, in the instance of any national emergency. 

(a) The Federal Civil Defense Administration should provide the 
broad civil defense concepts and policies on the basis similar to that 
of the departments presently in the Department of Defense. Itshould 
be charged with the responsibility of affording the study, research, and 
advice pertaining to modern concepts of war as they will affect the 
civilian. 

(6) This administration should be charged with the responsibility 
of coordinating and assisting the several States and their political sub- 
divisions in the instance of a large-scale natural disaster as they pres- 
ently do under the provisions of Public Law 875. Likewise, it should ‘ 
be the coordinating department between the civilian effort and the 
efforts of the military within the various States. 

_ (ce) The United States may be divided into regions as it presently 
is, With the provisions that regional administrators would be respon- 
sible for directing the activities within the regions in conformance 
with the general program and policy of the national administration. 
In this responsibility, the regional office would provide the proper 
supervision and coordination of the defense of the civilians in the 
various States within the region. The program, as advanced by the 
regional administrator, would be of his own design and accomplish- 
ment within the limits established by the policy of the national office. 
Due to the diversity of factors in the various regions of the United 
States, it must be found that policies and procedures within a partic- 
ular region must vary from those of another region. In order that 
an effective force may ultimately be accomplished, the regional ad- 
hiinistrator must be provided a sufficiently free hand to operate within 
the scope of the authority provided him by the national headquarters. 
_(¢d) The FCDA would outline the requirements for the States to 
fulfill and meet in order to participate in funds which would be pro- 
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vided said States in the accomplishment of their civil defense pro- 
gram. The Federal Government should make available, through the 
FCDA, funds on a 50-50 basis similar to the procedure by which 
funds are made available for the accomplishment of the National 
Guard under the Department of Defense. Service contracts could 
be entered between the FCDA and the State department or agency 
designated to represent the civilian force within any particular State. 
These funds would be available to the State for the purpose of meet- 
ing requirements of administration, organization, training, and equip- 
ment. ‘To provide a supplemental fund for special equipment, and 
special and unique facilities, the FCDA would be provided funds to 
be used on a matching-fund basis in a manner similar to the National 
Guard armory program presently being utilized throughout the 
United States. In order to be entitled to receive such funds, stand- 
ards of proficiency would be established for the civil defense forces 
to meet. Again, similar to those of the National Guard. 

2. Each State should be required to provide an agency or depart- 
ment to be responsible to the FCDA for the accomplishment of the 
civil defense force within its respective boundaries. The detailed 
structure of such agency or department may or may not be defined 
by the Federal law, other than to say that the Federal general require- 
ments must be met in order to participate in the Federal funds. ‘To be 
consistent with the national organization of the FCDA, it may be 
desirable to place the civil-defense force within the department of 
the adjutant general of the State, but as a separate department from 
that of the military, and under civilian administration. 

(a) Each State should be required, and agreements entered into 
that, during periods of national emergency they will respond to di- 
rectives and instructions issued by the national and regional FCDA 
offices in the interest of national defense. By the same token, States 
should be required to provide a responsible chain of command within 
their civil defense forces, as they pertain to the political subdivisions 
in each respective State. 

(6) The State civil defense force should be under the control of 
the governor during normal times. Likewise, within the discretion 
of the States, such forces should be free to participate in relief ac- 
tivities caused by natural disasters. This, too, is another similarity 
to the National Guard organization. 

(c) The State, in establishing its chain of command and responsi- 
bility, should be required to provide the State director with authority 
to assure that the political subdivisions meet their requirements in 
the civil defense force. However, the operational structure of the 
State should be left to the discretion of the State director. Whether 
a civil defense force should be provided on the county level, should 
be within the discretion of the governor, his civil defense director, and 
the legislative authority provided. It is presumed, and in some in- 
stances it may be more desirable, to dispense with the county civil 
defense organization. In this instance the State would deal directly 
with the city, or if such operational structure is established on the 
basis of districts or regions within the States, such contact would be 
established as most desirable. 
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3. The political subdivision within a State should be required by 
both the national and State requirements to participate to a deter- 
mined extent in order to be eligible to participate in any funds under 
the provisions of the overall program. If possible, and is recom- 
mended that funds provided by the Federal and State governments 
should be extended down to, and include, assistance to the political 
subdivisions in the accomplishment of their civil defense forces. In 
order to cause this to be a reality, service contracts should be entered 
into between the State and political subdivision. 

4. The name of civil defense should be changed. The term “civil 
defense” provides a negative psychological approach to a positive 
problem. The psychology of the word “defense” is poor. The word 
“civil,” to represent the civilian population, is again a misnomer. A 
proposed name for such a force is “Civilian Disaster Corps.” Since 
it is the belief of this writer that natural disasters can serve as a train- 
ing ground for civil defense forces, every effort should be made to 
exploit this possibility. Since a war disaster will likewise be a 
civilian disaster, as much as any other disaster that might affect 
civilians, the title “Civilian Disaster Corps” would be more appro- 
priate in either instance. Today, many people are outwardly opposed 
to “civil defense” for one reason or another. Much of such antag- 
onism stems from happenings of the past. Other opposition appears 
from the use of the word “defense.” 

If civil defense is as important as it is pictured by those who are 
active in its program, it must be provided with new life. It has been 
in existence for several years and is still joked about and treated 
lightly by many of the people of the United States, including high 
governmental officials. 

Considered on its present basis, it is workable only through a co- 
operative basis. This basis is satisfactory until the pressure is on and 
then the cooperation will tend to lessen as apparent State requirements 
arise. Today with civil defense existing on three separate levels 
of governmental entities, the required uniformity is lacking. We have 
the Federal level, the State and the local levels. “Each to his own” 
often appears to be the theme of civil defense today. This must be 
changed to “one for all and all for one.” “One” in this case being 
“America.” 
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Orrice or Civiz Derense, State or OKLAHOMA, t 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Ho.irrexp, : 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Representative Howiriep: Insofar as I submitted to you my Ho) 
thoughts concerning civil defense, on behalf of the Governor of Okla- 
homa, may I take this opportunity to review those propositions. . L 
After further consideration and discussion with more able persons Be 
than myself, I must reverse my former position and with them advo- an 


cate that the Federal Civil Defense Administration should be estab By | 
lished as a separate department and not as a part of the Department "% 
of Defense. ‘This change is likewise in line with the recommendation 
of the State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors Association. ae 
After reading the report of Mr. Charles Fairman, professor of : 
Jaw in Harvard Law School, I substantially subscribe to his stated 


Por 


position concerning Federal martial law, as submitted before your mt 
committee, February 21, 1956. It is both possible and practical to 
utilize military troops during times of stress without submitting to heec 
martial law. it is common practice in Oklahoma to utilize National ee 
Guard troops during period of large-scale natural disaster, but 1 an 
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support of and under the direction of the local constituted authority 
of the vicinity. Their operations are included in our Oklahoma dis- 
aster relief plan for natural disasters. Immediate command and con- 
trol is retained by and through the military commanders. Assign- 
ment, of specific areas of activity, is provided by local governmental 
authorities. 

Referring to the letter of Col. Frank Milani, director of civil de- 
fense, Baltimore, Md., much of what he states is true, but I cannot 
accept his theory of concentration with respect to “critical target 
areas.” The New England States are most essential and contribute 
greatly to the industry of the Nation, but any attack leveled at this 
country will be against the entire Nation and not only the northeast 
section. 

Likewise, it is a foregone conclusion that should a nuclear or ther- 
monuclear weapon be employed against those cities, the burden of 
civil defense would fall on other areas. Likewise, the citizens of all 
the United States are entitled to their share of consideration. 

Referring further to Colonel Milani’s letter, it appears that his 
theory of area plans is substantial, but as a practical matter it does 
not appear feasible to disregard State boundaries. A proper civil de- 
fense organization, effectively utilizing mutual-aid plans, will ac- 
complish the same objective he states. It is not conceivable to com- 
pletely reorganize the entire Nation to meet the civil defense problem. 
Existing jurisdictional boundaries must be considered, but problems 
connected therewith must be solved locally. 

We appreciate the interest and impetus you have provided in civil 
defense matters. Any assistance you may require from this office will 
be gladly provided. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas M. Brerrt, 
State Director. 


Strate oF OREGON, 
Executive DeparTMENT, 
Salem, December 12, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Hottrrexp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hotirretp: Oregon has one of the better civil defense 
organizations in the Nation. I therefore have taken the liberty of 
referring your letter to my State director of civil defense, with the 
request that he answer it directly. 

Oregon conducted Operation Green Light whereby the city of 
Portland was evacuated in something less than 30 minutes. This was 
4 great achievement and a great tribute to our own civil defense setup. 

I feel that a few basic olietores need to be laid down for civil de- 
fense and our work concentrated toward the accomplishment of these 
things. I believe, rather than to make it one of a grandiose effort, it 
needs to be brought home to each citizen as to the homely, simple little 
problems that will confront him in the event of an emergency, and 
that he needs to be taught how to meet and answer those problems. I 
do not approve of the efforts in the past of expanding civil defense into 
a civil disaster group, as I feel that our Red Cross has adequately 
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taken care of those things in the past, and that the money we are 
spending on civil defense should not be dissipated into preparing for 
civil disasters. 

Very truly yours, 








Pau Patterson, 
Governor. 









STATE OF OREGON, 
Oregon Civin Derense AGENCY, 
Salem, December 19, 1955. 






Hon. Cuer Houirirep, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ho.irretp: Governor Patterson has referred your De- 
cember 7 letter to me for further reply. I have been aware for some 
time of your deep interest in civil defense and feel certain that you 
have intimate knowledge of our problems and their relation to na- 
tional defense. 

First, it would seem best to discuss your letter, with attached copies 
of bills House Joint Resolution 98 and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, in narrative form, as well as defining some of the parts of 
this subject : 

Civil defense.—Civil defense is government. It is a coordinated 
agency for making the best possible use during disaster of organiza- 
tions and resources of government which already exist, such as police 
and fire departments, welfare and medical services, Red Cross, utili- 
ties, all forms of transportation and communications, and many 
others—supplemented by volunteers. 

Responsibility — Government responsibility in time of disaster, in 
general, is the same as that in normal times—to provide for the com- 
mon defense; to protect the public peace, health, and safety; and to 
preserve the lives and property of the people of the State. Such re- 
sponsibility is vested in government and cannot be delegated. It 
progresses from cities upward to counties, States, and the Federal 
Government. This inherent responsibility of government in Oregon is 
recognized in the Oregan civil defense act of 1949. 

Mission.—The primary mission of civil defense is to minimize the 
effects of enemy attack on civilian population and industry. In 
discharging this mission, the first concern is to protect the people 
against death and injury. Pip 

Problem.—The problem is that Russia’s capabilities of attack- 
ing the United States have increased during the past year. She 
has more weapons of greater destructiveness and better and more 
airplanes to carry them than a year ago. A primary objective of 
the enemy would be to destroy our production capacity and our will 
to resist by attacking and destroying centers of population and in- 
dustry which have been designated as critical target areas. 

Principles.—While the weapons of war are constantly changing, 
principles of civil defense operations remain the same. ; 

Plans.—Civil defense plans are continually revised and adjusted, 
as is the case with the military, but the yardstick for civil defense 
remains the same—to minimize the effects of weapons on people. 
Therefore, the basic unit in civil defense planning is the individual. 
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Civil defense planning, organization, and operational procedures 
must be revised on Federal and State levels to meet the transition 
from the atomic bomb to the hydrogen bomb with its much greater 
heat and blast area, and radioactive fallout hazard, which extends 
far beyond the attack area. On a Federal level, planning must look 
ahead, as does the militry, to keep in front of the rapid progress 
being made in weapons and methods of delivery. In the event of 
enemy attack there can be no division at that time in responsibility 
for (1) defense against the attack, (2) minimizing the effects of 
attack, and (3) recovery following it. Federal, State, and local re- 
sources and facilities, military and civil, must be used to the ut- 
most during such time. Therefore, military planning, organization, 
and operational procedures must be coordinated with those of civil 
defense prior to attack. The effects of a hydrogen-bomb attack 
will, in many instances, extend beyond city, county, and State bound- 
aries. Commendable progress has been made in civil defense planning 
at all levels, but little has been done in unified planning between 
the States and the Federal Government. It is essential that there be 
a basic plan for each designated critical target area, closely coor- 
dinated and supported by Federal civil defense and military plans. 
That is, the basic area of civil defense planning for a designated 
critical target area is the heat, blast, and initial radiation area and 
not the boundaries of cities, counties, and States. 

The States know little or nothing about Federal planning. There 
must be a Federal plan, as there are State plans, capable of being 
put into effect when disaster threatens. This is necessary because 
of the damage area and radiological fallout area of the H-bomb 
which, as stated above, extends beyond city, county, and State bound- 
aries. Forty-eight State plans cannot be as operational as desired 
excepting through overall operational Federal plans. 

The following thoughts are expressed as requested in the fourth 
paragraph of your letter: 

I do not know if bills House Joint Resolution 98 and House Con- 
current Resolution 108 should be passed in their present form. I am 
not qualified to comment on the details of reorganization and proce- 
dures included in them. 

Task force.—A task force should be appointed by the President or 
Congress for the purpose of formulating a program which will give 
guidance to all agencies of the Federal Government and to all State 
governments in the development of integrated planning and effective 
civil defense organization, which may include amendments to laws, 
and assignments of specific responsibilities to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Civil defense position in the Federal Government.—The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration should be placed on a higher level and 
given a more significant place in the Federal Government. It should 
be placed under the Department of National Defense and the Adminis- 
trator under the direction, authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, because it is as important to national survival as any single 
component of the Department of Defense. (You, of course, are famil- 
ir with David Sarnoff’s report to Governor Harriman. In it he 
states: “With the advent of nuclear warfare, however, civil defense 
has become as important as military defense. The two are so inter- 
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meshed, in fact, that it is no longer easy to define where one ends and 
the other begins.”’) 

Federal surplus property.—Civil defense, Federal and State, has 
been urging for a long time the enactment of legislation making Fed- 
eral surplus property available to civil defense. This matter is of 
vital importance to us. As you know, Congressman Brooks has been 
working diligently on legislation (H. R. 7227) to make civil defense 
eligible to receive such property. The Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Act of 1949 should be so amended. 

Federal logistical plan—There should be an operational Federal 
logistical plan to include distribution, control, fiscal and standard 
forms. The Federal Government should exercise more positive leader- 
ship in logistical matters; that immediate positive action must be taken 
in (1) making military surplus property available to civil defense by 
gift, loan, or purchase; (2) the procurement, distribution, control, 
payment, and accounting for food, medical supplies, and petroleum 
nas prior to and during war-caused disaster (that is, are we to 

ave rationing, and if so will there be 48 State plans, or one Federal 
plan to go into effect at the time; FCDA Advisory Bulletin No. 175, 
September 17, 1954, with attachments does not by delegation to “other 
Federal agencies” and to “provide technical guidance” specifically pre- 
scribe actions or responsibilities which will result in a proper and suf- 
ficient Federal plan without further delay) ; and (3) a Federal trans- 
portation plan in such detail that State transportation plans may be 
completed. 

Radiological hazard. The States must have positive current opera- 
tional information, equipment, and guidance in a radiological pro- 
gram. We must be kept current on the latest thinking on the persist- 
ence of fallout, and on the best procedures for developing and outlin- 
ing the fallout pattern. The Federal Government must immediately 
provide monitoring instruments, which must be appropriate for use in 
actual operations and not just for training. 

From conversations at interstate meetings I would say that the 
thoughts expressed above, in general, are the consensus of other State 
officials. It would be a fine thing for all concerned if State officials 
could appear before your committee and discuss civil defense problems 
in detail. 

Yours respectfully, 
Oregon Strate Civin Derense AGENCY, 
A.M. Sueers, Director. 


SratTe or Rope IsLAND AND ProvipENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Orrice oF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Armory or Mountep CoMMANDS, 
Providence, December 20, 1968. 
Memo to Governor. 


Reference : Letter from Chet Holifield, Chairman, Military Operations 
Subcommittee. 


1. I suggest that the Federal Civil Defense Administration be given 
Cabinet status and headed by a Secretary and that he also be given 
membership in the National Security Council. 
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2, Legislation be enacted that will permit the civil defense forces of 
the several states to obtain Department of Defense surplus property 
suitable for civil defense purposes. 

3. Legislation be enacted to make Federal funds available (with a 
minimum of redtape) to the States and cities for administering the 
civil defense program at State and city level. 

4, A realistic public information program be developed to keep the 
public informed regarding the destructive power of atomic-hydrogen 
weapons and protective measures to be taken against such destruction. 

5. Closer civil defense cooperation be established between all top- 
level Federal agencies. 


Strate or SoutH Carona, 
Civiz DeFreEnsE, 
Columbia, January 23, 1956. 
Hon. Curt Houirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hottrtetp: Your letter of December 7, 1955, to the Hon- 
orable George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South Carolina, 
was referred to this office in December for a report. I am now in- 
structed to write you on behalf of the Governor. 

In December I made a report to Governor Timmerman relative to 
civil defense problems. The Governor has read the report and au- 
thorizes me to write that he concurs with my recommendations. I 
am, in turn, sending you the report, and hope that it will be of as- 
sistance to your committee in its important study of civil defense 
problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maj Gen. Jas C. Doztrr, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


Rerort or THE SoutH Caroitina Criviz Derensr, Cotumera 1, S. C. 


We of the State civil defense office agree with the third paragraph 
of your leter of December 7, 1955, in which you stated that the prob- 
lems of civil defense are many and complex. Civil defense differs 
from military defense in that command and operations must be 
handled primarily at the level of the smallest unit. That is, at the 
level of the municipality or the community. The task at Federal level 
is to sponsor, encourage, and assist lower command and operations 
levels. 

A revised Federal civil defense law must provide for readiness and 
strength at command and operations level without threat to indi- 
vidual freedom or our democratic governmental processes. There is 
a need for specialized equipment from Federal level for use at the 
local level. ‘This need must be met by methods patterned upon those 
in use for the National Guard, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
other similar extensions of the armed services. 

Four primary areas are of importance in civil defense. These are 
education, organization, training and equipment. 
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In education, we are faced with the fact that the textbooks have 
not yet been produced. Writers must be encouraged to produce these 
books by Federal subsidies, prizes, or awards. The existing practice 
resorted to by the Federal Civil Defense Administration of placing 
people on its staff to write textbooks has not produced the materia] 
needed for educational projects. A subsidy system would, on the 
other hand, encourage the production of civil defense material by 
writers who, because of their talents, would not be available as full- 
time employees of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, such as 
Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Philip 
Wylie, Mr. John Lewellen (author of You and Atomic Energy and 
Primer of Atomic Energy), and Mr. Arthur Van Dyck (executive 
vice president of RCA Laboratories). Care should be exercised to 
see that textbooks do not degenerate into propaganda or tricky 
publicity. 

Government needs the confidence of people if civil defense is to 
succeed. An incident demonstrating the need for caution has arisen 
in connection with the 200-bed emergency hospital under develop- 
ment by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. A news release 
made on July 13, 1955, indicated that 268 of the emergency hospitals 
were to be distributed to State civil defense organizations in late July. 
Subsequently, it developed that only one such hospital was in existence 
at that time. The status seems to be unchanged at the present time. 
This publicizing of hopes or ambitions of a governmental agency as 
an established fact is a disservice to civil defense. 

An educational program beamed at all Americans will need other 
aids in addition to textbooks. Such additional aids must be produced 
at Federal level because of the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for national defense. 

Organization and training are largely local matters that should be 
guided by instructors from Federal or State level. 

Equipment poses a problem because it must be standardized and 
produced under Federal direction and used at local level by people 
acting in a supporting role for a stricken area. The facts are that 
millions of people in support areas must not only be shown that it is 
to their interest to assist unknown casualties from some remote disas- 
ter area; they must also be supplied with specialized equipment which 
they do not ordinarily need, such as emergency hospitals, hospital 
equipment, rescue vehicles, etc. The funds for such equipment must 
come from the probable target areas and/or from Federal funds. 

Because support areas cannot be expected to purchase specialized 
equipment to assure survival of casualties from a target area and 
because it is likely that such equipment must be supplied by Federal 
level, it becomes necessary to set up a merit system for organization 
and training that will provide necessary equipment to the support 
area on the basis of interest and achievement. 

We have carefully read House Resolution 108, 84th Congress, 1st 
session, which Mr. Riehlman submitted and which resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government Operations. We think that 
the bill is a good one and, if enacted into law, would certainly remedy 
many defects. 
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Sourn Daxora, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Pierre, February 15, 1956. 
Hon. Cet Ho.ir exp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConeressMAN Horirretp: Please pardon the delay in answer- 
ing your letter relative to your subcommittee’s broad study of civil 
defense problems. 

The delay was occasioned by my discussing your letter at length 
with the State civil defense director. It is extremely difficult to 
obtain enthusiasm for civil defense activities in peacetime. How- 
ever, the program is so vital that continued efforts must be undertaken 
to obtain popular support. Under our State civil defense statute, 
the responsibility rests with the governing bodies of the political sub- 
divisions. The Federal and State governments have set up the neces- 
sary machinery to augment the civil defense activities of the political 
subdivisions. But we cannot force the local groups to take advantage 
of this implementation. 

The State civil defense director and I have discussed ways and 
means of creating interest and it seems that there are two avenues of 
approach. Under the law, we are authorized to organize mobile sup- 
port teams for civil defense and that may be a way of getting people 
organized. Another method would be to organize State guard units 
to serve on a voluntary basis and divide them into platoons which 


would be trained in the functions of civil defense. The mobile sup- 
port teams would be local community organizations, and the responsi- 
bility for their equipment would be local. 

The implication of House Resolution 108 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 98 indicates a mandatory participation in the program, which 
certainly pre the Federal Government too much authority over the 


individual. Resolution 108 proposes to place the civil defense re- 
sponsibility in the Department of Defense. I would be opposed to 
this move as I believe that the civil defense agency should remain 
a civilian organization. I envision the civil defense program much 
like the Selective Service operation. Local control is essential in 
both cases. 

Resolution 98 would certainly give the civil defense agency more 
stature, but I believe it would require amending to make it acceptable 
to the general public. 

_ I would appreciate being kept informed of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ing schedule on these civil defense matters. 

Thanks for your interest, and best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Jor Foss, Governor. 
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Executive DreparRTMENTS, 
Division or DrereNse AND Disaster RE.IeF, 
Austin, Tex., January 16, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 


Washington, D.C. 


_ My Dear Coneressman Houtrrerp: I thank you for your invita. 
tion to comment on the civil defense problems which your subcom- 
mittee is now studying. 

It is heartening to know that the Congress is approaching so real- 
istically and earnestly this subject, which is of the greatest significance 
to the American people. I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you and your colleagues on the effort which you are making in this 
regard. 

I find four broad topics suggested in your letter and I shall give 
you my views on these in the order in which you list them. 


1. Possible changes in ewisting Federal legislation on civil defense 
with regard to both financing and authority 

It seems to be the consensus that the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 might well be amended to make civil defense a joint responsi- 
bility of Federal, State, and local government, instead of primarily : 
State and local responsibility as now provided, although I believe 
that the suggestions I have to make could be carried on under existing 
provisions of the law. 

I do not advocate Federal Government participation in the financ- 
ing of administrative costs incident to the payment of State and local 
civil defense personnel. It seems to me that this is a responsibility 
which State and local government should assume. Furthermore, [ 
fear that Federal contribution to salaries of these State and local 
employees would involve cumbersome and undesirable administra- 
tive activities as the Federal Government sought to prescribe qualifi- 
cations and work practices of State and local personnel. 

Relief for the budgets of States, counties, and cities could better be 
given, I think, by broadening the Federal civil defense matching pro- 
gram for items other than salaries, and also by the Federal Govern- 
ment standing the cost of equipment and supplies required solely for 
national defense purposes—such as radiological monitoring equip- 
ment, medical supplies for treating radiation casualties, air raid warn- 
ing systems, and the like. (Under present rules, cities designated as 
critical target areas and target areas are not allowed to participate in 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration matching-fund program 
for other items until they have installed, at enormous expense, ail 
raid warning systems prescribed by the Federal Government. Were 
they relieved of burdens such as these, local governments could well 
absorb the relatively minor items of administrative salaries. Should 
relief be given the cities and counties in the matter of financing the air 
raid warning system, I think the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion should devise some way of giving credit to those local governments 
which have already paid for this os 

The present survival plan study grants authorized by the Congress 
will be helpful to State and local governments if the Federal Govern- 
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ment does not make the activity inoperable by promulgating too many 


‘regulations as to procedural details of the research. 


If the authority is not already given under existing law, I think the 
Federal civil defense agency might well be given the means of co- 
ordinating the interstate aspects of civil defense planning and opera- 
tion in a metropolitan target zone which overlaps State lines. I do 
not think authority to direct State or local civil defense action need 
be given the Federal agency as to metropolitan target zones which lie 
entirely within a State’s boundaries. 

Under attack conditions, title 3 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 would seem to give the Civil Defense Administrator wide powers 
for coordinating the entire civil defense action program throughout 
the Nation. 

There are recurring suggestions from some sources that, should a 
State or a city not make such progress in its civil defense program as 
the Federal civil defense agency deems adequate, the Federal agency 
could step in and direct local or State activity in this field. I have not 
come to accept this concept. It seems to me that this would not only 
do violence to the intergovernmental phase of our existing system of 
government in the United States, but would be impossible of accom- 
plishment. I do not know how the Federal agency could punish a 
State, county, or city which it felt was a laggard in this field except by 
imposing sanctions as to Federal matching funds or by withdrawing 
some other type of Federal aid. 


2. Method of improving the flow of technical information to State 

and local civil defense units 
I am advised that many of the manuals and bulletins issued by the 

Federal Civil Defense Administration are authoritative and helpful. 

This phase of the Federal program should apparently be continued 

and broadened. In the past there has been the suggestion that in- 

formation needed by States, counties, and cities has been withheld 

due to excessive security regulations but it is thought that this situ- 

ation is improving. 

3. Legal and administrative obstacles that hinder civil defense oper- 
ations at all levels of Government 


It is the thinking of our State civil defense organization that the 
greatest single obstacle at this time to the further advancement of 
the civil defense program of the Nation is the lack of coordination 
and integration of effort on the part of Federal agencies themselves. 
Under authority of law, numerous delegations of responsibility have 
been given other Federal agencies—quite appropriately—but those 
agencies are allowed to proceed independently in their contacts with 
State and local governments. Many of the agencies do not follow 
traditional channeling procedures and there appears to be little or no 
coordination by the Federal civil defense agency. 

All recent independent studies of this problem have, I believe, come 
up with the conclusion that the present Federal organization for civil 
defense lacks stature, prestige, and necessary responsibility ; that the 
relationship between such agencies as Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of 
Defense is vague and poorly defined ; that the Federal Civil Defense 
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Administrator should have membership on the National Security 
Council; and that the best interests of civil defense will be served by 
developing a realistic and effective organization to direct the Federal 
phase of the effort. 

Whether this can best be accomplished—as many students of the 
problem think—by having a new executive department headed by 
a member of the Cabinet with broad powers for coordinating the 
nonmilitary defense of the Nation, or whether it can be done better 
by a strengthened Federal Civil Defense Administration, fortified 
by appropriate Executive orders of the President, is a matter which 
merits careful attention at this time, and I repeat that all of us who 
are so interested in the entire program are indebted to your com- 
mittee for its present inquiry. 

It is the general thinking here that the purposes mentioned above 
probably could not be accomplished by setting up civil defense as a 
service under the Department of Defense. 


4. Methods of coordinating civil and military operations in an 
emergency 

It would seem obvious that the closest coordination of effort be- 
tween civil and military agencies should be effected. 

When civil defense organizations are making plans for evacuation, 
for example, they should have information as to what highways and 
roads will be needed by the Armed Forces to carry out their missions; 
what plans have been projected for moving military dependents, civil- 
ian personnel, and the like; what equipment and personnel could con- 
ceivably be made available for the use of civil government. It would 
appear unwise, however, for civil government to place too much de- 
pendence upon military personnel for civil defense duties in view of 
the primary responsibility which the armed services have for the per- 
formance of strictly military functions. 

The entire problem to which your distinguished committee has 
addressed itself is complex and difficult. 

This is a new and strange field of activity for the American people 
and for our Governments on every level. Notwithstanding its 
urgency, it is a program that cannot be perfected quickly. I think 
much progress has been made by Federal, State, and local agencies; 
by private organizations, business, industry, professional, and civic 
groups. 

The suggestions submitted herein are not made in any spirit of 
criticism, but as an evidence of my interest in seeing the program 
progress even more rapidly and effectively. 

I am pestsenleris appreciative of the personal leadership which 
Gov. Val Peterson has given in his capacity as Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, and I wish him well. 

May I take this opportunity to extend my most genuine good wishes 
to your committee for the full success of your very important under- 
taking. 

Most cordially yours, 
Auuan Suivers, Governor. 
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Srate or Uran, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, December 14, 1955. 
Representative Curr Hoirtexp, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Ho.irretp: I am enclosing a copy of a recent 
Freeman magazine which contains an article pertaining to civil de- 
fense. I believe the points brought out by the author should be given 
consideration by you and your Military Operations Subcommittee in 
the study of civil defense problems you are making. 

There is no question but what the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is torn between various philosophies in the preparation of 
civil-defense plans. Some observers favor in all-out civil defense 
effort, which would include elaborate plans for evacuation, facilities 
for the protection and care of the public, stockpiles of essential 
items, etc. There are others who believe civil defense planning need 
not be either as elaborate or expensive as the foregoing, if imple- 
mented, would be. 

In the last war the great threat of mass destruction was the use 
of gas. Although this threat was always at hand and both the Axis 
Powers and the Allies had ample stockpiles of military gases, neither 
side resorted to their use during the course of the war. As long as 
one side or the other is in a position to retaliate against the use of 
mass-destruction weapons I do not believe there is great likelihood 
of them being used in a new war. As a consequence, I believe much of 
the present-day planning and thinking may be somewhat extreme. 

I acknowledge, of course, that plans to meet disasters should be 
prepared and people should be trained or educated to cope with such 
disasters. I am not convinced, however, that we should spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy in order to effectuate these plans or that we 
should panic the people in advance of hypothetical attacks which 
may never occur. As the enclosed article indicates, a panicky people 
are a detriment to any effective war effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Bracken Lee, 
Governor. 


SraTE OF VERMONT, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, December 19, 1955. 
Mr. Curr Hourrre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear Cuatrman Horirietp: Thank you for your letter of December 
( with the enclosed bills. 
I have studied the two resolutions which you enclosed. It is my 
understanding that either one would remove civil defense from the 
relatively insignificant place that it now occupies in the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. However, House Joint Resolution 98 would place civil 
defense on equal footing with other departments of the Federal Goyv- 
ernment, and we are in accord with this. 

It is also recognized that civil defense has not developed into as 
efficient and effective an element of our national defense in most 
sections of our Nation and on the Federal level as was contemplated 
by Public Law 920, and we are aware of the many local and national 
problems which have retarded its growth. Therefore, it is our opin- 
ion that there has been a lack of Federal guidance in overall analysis 
and planning. 

We recommend that the President of the United States be requested 
to appoint a task force for the purpose of formulating a program 
which will give guidance to State governments in the development 
of integrated planning and effective civil defense organization, which 
program may include amendments to laws, and assignments of specific 
responsibilities to the Federal departments. 

We also recommend that the entire principle of Federal contribu- 
tions for civil defense purposes be subjected to continuing reexamina- 
tion with the objective of keeping program administration abreast of 
changing requirements and that the financial requirements of the 
areas commonly referred to as “support areas” such as Vermont be 
given greater consideration. We also suggest that matching funds 
be made available for the administration of civil defense programs 
at the State level as well as for the purchase of necessary firefighting 
equipment and supplies. 

We are also cognizant of the importance of having civil defense 
become an eligible donee of Federal surplus property and be placed 
on equal status for the acquisition of this property along with health 
and education agencies which are now eligible under Federal legisla- 
tion. The United States House of Representatives has already passed 
a bill (H. R. 7227) to that effect at its last session and which bill is to 
come before the Committee on Government Operations of the United 
States Senate at the next session of Congress. 

Another facet of the civil defense program is the need for an evalu- 
ation of the communications service. A request should be made to 
the Federal Communications Commission for authorization of addi- 
tional frequencies in the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service 
(RACES) program. The present allocation limits full operation 
because of the jamming by the many participants on the one frequency. 

Sincerely yours, 





































J. B. Jounson, 
Governor. 










CoMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Orrice or Civ DEFENSE, 
Richmond, December 27, 1955. 






Hon. Cuer Houirrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear ConcressMAN Ho irrecp: Your letter of December 7, 195%, 
addressed to Governor Stanley has been referred to me for attention. 
I beg to submit the following comments on House Joint Resolution 
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98 and House Concurrent Resolution 108 and suggestions as to the 
improvement or removal of some of the obstacles that confront civil 
defense at the present time, to which Governor Stanley subscribes. 

At the outset let me say that I think Governor Peterson has done 
an outstanding job in promoting civil defense and educating our citi- 
zens to the dangers with which they are confronted. I do not think 
that anything should be done to hinder or interfere with his efforts. 
However, there are some things that I think could be done in the 
way of legislation to help the cause and assist those on the State and 
local levels to carry out Governor Peterson’s programs. 

I think that House Joint Resolution 98, introduced by you, would 
place more emphasis upon and assist the cause to a much greater 
extent than House Concurrent Resolution 108. It is my feeling that 
it would be a serious mistake to place the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration under the Departmeyt of Defense—especially at this 
time. 

The President has said that “civil defense is the fourth arm of the 
services.” If this be true, the Department of Civil Defense should 
be given the status of other Federal agencies and the Federal Civil 
Administrator given a place in the Cabinet. 

Below are some suggestions, which I believe if enacted into law 
would greatly help the cause of civil defense on the State and local 
levels: 

1. Our highways are woefully inadequate to handle evacuees from 
our target areas. I am of the opinion that the city streets are more 
nearly adequate than our highways leading from the cities, yet I feel 
that consideration should be given to getting evacuees in and out of 
cur cities and the elimination of bottlenecks after leaving the city 
limits, which unless remedied will practically eliminate evacuation. 

2. There should be legislation passed to guarantee to the States 
reimbursement of all expenditures in connection with an enemy at- 
tack. After all, if we have war it will be a national affair and not 
one of the States or localities. 

3. Matching funds should be made available for firefighting equip- 
ment, including personal equipment such as boots, rubber coats, hel- 
mets, ete. We are woefully short on firefighting equipment, and fire 
will be one of our chief hazards. 

4. Greater latitude in the use of equipment purchased with match- 
ing funds should be given to allow its use during normal operations. 
Equipment that is used constantly is easier and cheaper to maintain 
than that used only occasionally in disasters, and our localities are 
hesitant to put money in equipment under those conditions. 

_5. Legislation should be enacted authorizing the donation to the 
States and localities of surplus military supplies and equipment which 
can be used to advantage by civil defense forces. It is being sold now 
to dealers at oxiamely low prices compared to the original cost. 


6. I do not think that additional legislation is necessary to render 
mutual aid to other States, as it can be handled under our present 
interstate compact. 

7. Stockpiling of unperishable articles should continue, but I do 
not think that appropriations should be stepped up for this activity 
as I feel that satisfactory progress is now being made under present 
appropriations. 
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8. There has been considerable discussion as to the role the State 
National Guard should play in civil defense. I do not think that 
any specific duties should be assigned it. A large segment of the 
National Guard now has war assignments and upon entrance into 
Federal services it is no longer under the jurisdiction of the States, 
I am of the opinion that the National Guard should be supplementary 
and cooperative, and relied on for no specific duties. Only such 
duties as policing a devastated region should be considered if it is 
not called into Federal service. Our governor has authority under 
present legislation to do this. 

There are many other minor matters which need considering, but 
I feel that these can best be resolved by negotiations with the Ad- 
ministrator and that no additional legislation is needed. 

I thank you very much for giving us an opportunity to comment 
on the above. ‘ 

With kind personal regards and the Season’s greetings, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
J. H. Wyss, 


Coordinator. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
ExecutivE DrePARTMENT, 
Olympia, December 29, 1955. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.trrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConcressMAN Hotirtetp: Thank you for your letter of De- 
cember 7 and the opportunity of commenting on the pressing prob- 
lems facing the civil-defense program. However, the problems are 
so varied and so complex that I will not attempt to do more than touch 
on the matters you raise in your letter. 

If civil defense is truly an essential part of the defense effort, then 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration must be accorded the au- 
thority and given the necessary funds to devise and carry out an effec- 
tive program. Existing legislative authority and current appropria- 
tions are inadequate to create and administer the type of organization 
that is necessary. 

There is no question but that there must be a greater flow of accurate 
and detailed technical information to the States regarding such mat- 
ters as fallout, shelters, warning periods, and emergency assignment 
of military defense units. Much of this information has been with- 
held or delayed presumably for security reasons. I feel that informa- 
tion that affects civil defense preparations should not be classified 
unless security reasons make it absolutely necessary. Fy 

A joint operating plan should be prepared by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in cooperation with other Federal agencies 
which should detail the responsibilities and procedures in an emer- 

ency for each agency of the Government, including the military. 
The plan should cover such interstate matters as transportation, elec- 
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tric power, food distribution, and other activities that are definitely 
beyond the jurisdiction of a single State. To promote standardization 
of operating procedures at the Yocal levels, it should contain an annex 
pertaining to evacuation procedures, such as the handling of school- 
children, prisoners, the helpless, the duties of security groups that 
might be left behind, and a multitude of related matters that are 
presently being written about with a minimum of accurate informa- 
tion. 

In regard to legal and administrative obstacles, there are a number 
of these that have been presented at congressional hearings, particu- 
larly with reference to the creation of metropolitan zones. I favor the 
creation of metropolitan civil-defense zones in those target areas that 
are close to the borderlines of adjacent States. 

In order for me to comment with thoroughness on each of the two 
legislative bills which accompanied your letter, would require con- 
siderably more data than I have presently available. 

I will be very pleased to welcome your committee should they decide 
to come to the State of Washington for an extension of their hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Artuor B. LAna.iz, 
Governor. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Madison, Wis., December 15, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.trtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear CuarrMAN Houtrtetp: Thank you for your letter of Decem- 
ber 7 and copies of Joint Resolution 98 and Concurrent Resolution 
108. The broad study of civil-defense problems being undertaken by 
the Military Operations Subcommittee and its plan to hold public 
hearings in the next session of Congress should prove extremely help- 
ful and beneficial to the Nation’s civil-defense program. 

Xelative to the two suggested resolutions, it would appear from a 
cursory examination that House Joint Resolution 98 would probably 
be more desirable at this time. However, I would suggest that you 
communicate with the National Association of State and Territorial 
Civil Defense Directors for their comments and suggestions, since it 
is my understanding that they have given considerable study to this 
matter and are quite familiar with the problems met in their daily 
civil-defense activities. 

I have taken the liberty of referring your letter to our State civil 
defense director, Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson, who will communicate 
directly with you regarding this problem in Wisconsin. 

Please feel free to communicate with him at any time for more 
detailed information or suggestions. 

With good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WatTerR J. KoHer, 
Governor. 
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Execurive DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., January 19, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houirre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Hottrretp: Please accept my apologies for the 
delay in answering your letter of December 7, 1955. I am glad to offer 
a few comments and observations on some of our civil defense problems 
as follows: . 

1. If civil defense is to achieve any substantial degree of success, and 
accomplish even a small degree of the responsibilities charged to it in 
an emergency, it must first receive more active and objective support 
from the Congress. This will require more adequate financial support 
than presently provided. 

The Members of Congress, by example and positive action, must in- 
dicate greater public interest in support of civil defense. The Con- 
gress must participate to the same degree as others are expected to 
participate in civil defense exercises. If Congress will not join in such 
exercises and tests, they make it enormously more difficult for gov- 
ernors to persuade the local citizens to give serious and thoughtful 
support to this important program. Or is it the judgment of Congress 
that civil defense is not important enough to merit their active 
support ? 

I believe the press reported that Congress remained in session during 
the international civil defense alert test last year, and did not partici- 
pate in any manner in that exercise. If the press reports are true in 
this instance, then your committee may very quickly find the answer 
to much of the apathy and lack of serious enthusiastic public support 
for the program. This is being quite direct, and rather blunt; but 
when Congress refuses to support its own program, surely you cannot 
expect too much more interest and support from the public in general. 
“To pass a few laws” will not provide our Nation with adequate civil 
defense, not even for the Capital City where the lawmakers live. Civil 
defense requires cooperation and sincere supporting action all along 
the line, from Congress to the grassroots. 

2. If stockpiling of food, medical, hospital, and clothing supplies has 
not been accomplished throughout the United States, with some modest 
supplies in each State, I suggest that you give some serious considera- 
tion to such a project. Something should be done without delay. 
Large, central area stockpiles may be of little use if supplies cannot be 
readily transported to affected areas. If this country is attacked, we 
must expect our transportation system to be heavily damaged, making 
distant stockpiles of supplies unavailable to many damaged areas. 
Also, if these supplies are stored exclusively in our large cities, they are 
likely to be destroyed in the stockpile. 

5. Is there some plan to maintain some continuity of civil govern- 
ment in the event of a major attack? If such a plan exists, I think the 
State governors should be fully briefed and informed on the subject. 
If no such plan exists, I urge your committee to immediately develop 
such a plan. Ifa bomb were dropped over Washington today with 
Congress in session, it could, and probably would, result in the com- 
plete elimination of civil government at the Federal level. In such 
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an occurrence, is there a plan indicating what is to be done next, and by 
whom, to restore some semblance of civil government; and where the 
seat of Government will be established? Congress, in conference with 
the State governors, should immediately dev elop, by compact, an 
emergency operational plan to include the identification of a chain of 
civil executive authority assumption and to establish successive tempo- 
rary locations of the seat of Federal Government. Necessary Execu- 
tive proclamations should be drafted and distributed into the posses- 
sion of those who are designated to carry on such authority. I realize 
such actions are not too definitely provided for under our Constitution ; 
however, I feel sure our governors would help develop and accept an 
emergency compact prov riding for such necessary succession of civil 
authority i in the event of the kind of dev astating emergency so many 
high-ranking, responsible officials in W ashington { talk about. 

4. Referring briefly to the resolutions attached to your letter of 
December 7 : 

Note (1) page 3, line 2: There is already too much concentration of 
power and authority i in the Department of Defense. In an attack, the 
Department of Defense will have all it can do in trying to organize 
counterattack measures without trying to handle civil defense at such 
a critical time. I suggest establishing a Cabinet-level position in the 
executive department of the Federal Gover nment, which might well 
include Federal-State coordinator activities. His official location 
should be removed from the Capital so in the event of the destruction 
of Washington, D. C., this man and his staff could implement a plan 
through the governors to reestablish and continue our Federal 
Government. 

Note (2), page 2, line 3: This proposed civil defense agency should 
not be paralyzed by the deadening procedures of civil service personnel 
procurement regulations. If this cannot be accomplished in peace- 
time, then provision should be written into law to eliminate such 
requirements in an emergency. The protective procedures with which 
civil service surrounds the incompetent would, in themselves, stop us 
in our tracks in the type of emergency envisioned by the resolutions 
and the proposed legislation. 

Note (3), Resolution 98: Add one more “Whereas.” If the forego- 
ing whereases are probable, what about a whereas to provide our Air 
National Guard fighter squadrons with modern aircraft that they 
might stop some of ‘the inv ading aircraft which will inflict such devas- 
tation upon us. 

I am sorry to have been so long in answering your good letter, but I 
have been unusually busy with “board and commission meetings. 1 
trust this is not too late for your consideration, and I hope it answers 
some of the problems confronting us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mitwarp L, SImpson, 
Governor. 
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SECTION II—MAYORS OF CRITICAL TARGET CITIES, AND 
LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS 


LETTER SENT TO MAYORS OF CRITICAL TARGET CITIES, AND LOCAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS 


Miiirary OperRATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
December 7, 1958. 


Dear Mayor: The Military Operations Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, is making a broad study of civil defense problems and 
plans to hold public hearings in the next session of Congress. 

As mayor of a potential target area, you live with these problems 
close at hand. I know that your views will greatly assist the subcom- 
mittee in its efforts to determine whether a more effective civil defense 
can be provided. 

The problems, of course, are many and complex. We are seeking 
competent advice on possible changes in existing Federal legislation 
with regard to both financing and authority, on methods of improving 
the flow of technical information to State and local civil defense units, 
on the legal and administrative obstacles that hinder civil defense 
operations at all levels of government, and on methods of coordinating 
civil and military operations in an emergency. 

If you would state in writing, from the vantage point of your office 
and responsibilities, how you view the national civil defense effort 
today—what you consider its biggest defects and the best ways to over- 
come them—the subcommittee would be most grateful. 

The information submitted by you will be used in preparation for 
Washington hearings and will be made part of the official record. We 
hope our schedule will permit further hearings in potential target 
areas and an opportunity to meet with you in person. You will be 
advised of the subcommittee hearing schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuer Ho.iFrexp, 
Chairman. 

P. S—The enclosed bills, referred to our subcommittte, suggest or- 
ganizational changes in Federal civil defense. They are sent to you 
for your information and such comment as you may care to make. 


DEPARTMENT OF Civin DeFEnss, 
Ashland, Ky., January 30, 1956. 


Hon. Curr Horariexp, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConeressMAN : I was interested in the enclosed news item per- 
taining to your committee hearing. Being local civil defense director 
for past 6 years, I have given the problem considerable attention. 
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I attended FCDA staff college at Olney, Md., and witnessed ay 
atomic-bomb explosion at Las Vegas. After World War IT, as a 
member of the American Legion party, I toured many of the destroyed 
areas of Europe. I have come to the conclusion if another war does 
come, it will be won by the one with the most survivors. 

For consideration by your committee, I would suggest instead of 
spending money on meaningless literature, an educational program 
teaching people how to survive in case of an attack be adopted. 

Informed paid personnel should be assigned during the final year 
to each high school to teach the effects of radiation, firefighting, first 
aid, and nursing. A maintained program of this type would eventu- 
ally mean that practically everybody in the country would have some 
knowledge of how to stay alive in case of an enemy attack. 

Such a program would be more effective than spending money on 
literature and broadcasts to which the public pays little attention. 

With best wishes. 

Yours truly, 
Davin ARoNBERG. 


Crry or ALEXANDRIA, VA4., 
January 11, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN HouiFietp: Reference is made to your letter 
dated December 8, 1955, addressed to Hon. Leroy S. Bendheim, mayor 
of the city of Alexandria, concerning a more effective civil defense. 

I agree with you that the current civil defense problems are many 
and complex. I feel that some type of Federal legislation is needed 
at the earliest practicable date in order to improve the national civil 
defense effort. I am of the opinion that the overall civil defense 
program now requires top-level impetus and congressional assistance. 

I am extremely interested in an active and efficient civil defense 
program, especially as it applies to my own city. The city of Alex- 
andria is in a critical target area and, as you will agree, probably 
the No. 1 critical target area of our Nation. 

I have studied the copies of bills which you enclosed with your 
letter and feel that both bills possess much merit. I am definitely in 
favor of any Federal Civil Defense Administration. Your plan to 
create an executive department appears very sound to me. I am 
strongly in favor of any plan by which surplus military property 
will be made available without cost to accredited civil defense services 
and organizations. 

The above briefly summarizes my views on civil defense. I will be 
pleased to hear further from you concerning these matters, 

Sincerely, 
Ira F. Wiivarp, 
Director, Civil Defense. 
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Crry or Baurrmore, Mp., 
December 16, 1956. 


Mr. Cuer HoiFre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Horirtevp: Receipt is acknowledged of your communica- 
tion of December 8, requesting that statement be made in writing as to 
how the city of Baltimore views the national civil defense effort today, 
and what we consider its biggest defects and the best way to over- 
come them. 

Immediately upon receipt of your communication I directed Col. 
Frank Milani, director of our civil defense organization, to prepare 
the report you requested, and I am pleased to send it to you herewith 
enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas D’ArEsanpro, Jr., 
Mayor. 


Crvi, Derense ORGANIZATION, 


Baltimore 2, Md., December 14, 1956. 
Hon. Tuomas D’ALEsAnprO, Jr., 


Mayor of Baltimore, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Dear Mayor D’Atesanpro: Pursuant to your instructions, the fol- 
lowing report is submitted. 

Congressman Holifield’s letter and the enctosures certainly have 
come at a most opportune time when we are endeavoring to solve the 
multitude of problems in civil defense in the light of the present 
weapons effects and those newer weapons which now must be given 
attention. 

Like a great many of my colleagues all over the country, I feel the 
great weight of responsibility which lies upon us in these uncertain 
times and their implications. 

As you probably know, we in Baltimore have pursued the problem 
vigorously for a long time. We have been concerned in approaching 
the problem of civil defense from a realistic viewpoint and we find a 
great variety of stumbling blocks in our path in the attempt at arriv- 
ing at realistic solutions. 

It is therefore my intention to set forth my thoughts on this major 
problem in the above light, conforming to the three major problems 
Congressman Holifield’s letter has posed: 

1. The national civil defense effort today. 

2. Civil defense major defects. 

3. A solution to overcome these defects. 

For your convenience, I have grouped the defects and solutions fol- 
lowing each other, 


1. The national civil defense effort today 


A. The Federal Civil Defense Administration cannot be blamed 
wholly for the civil defense situation as it exists today. The major 
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error of civil defense in its early days was that its preparations were 
based on concepts of the last war. With this major strike against it, 
it has suffered from lack of proper coordination and planning as a 
result of a public law which is inadequate to meet its responsibility, 
This was the second strike. The third strike is a continuing one deal- 
ing with an appropriate funding program which has caused the agency 
to work on a piecemeal basis rather than facing the problem head-on. 

B. While a fair appraisal of the national civil defense effort since 
1950 would indicate that some progress has been made, in total it is 
microscopic in the overall national security. In the light of its gi- 
gantic responsibility to the Nation, it has occupied only a minute place 
in our efforts toward possible survival. In short, we have gone to the 
basement for bargains and come back with exactly what we have paid 
for. 

C. The total effort is summed up in the attitude of the American 
public toward civil defense which has erroneously been tagged as 
“public apathy.” I do not subscribe to that viewpoint. Rather, in 
my opinion, there is indicated a lack of vigorous leadership in the 
entire Federal civil defense agency who are charged with producing a 
realistic civil defense program and the public by its attitude has indi- 
cated a vote of “no confidence,” in its operation. Couple this with the 
natural desire of the people for a peaceful era to which we all sub- 
scribe, and you end up with a general “let George do it” complex. We 
must recognize that the American people need and want education, 
not propaganda. We recognize that America and its people have 
never been subjected to “live frontiers,” that they have lived in a vac- 
uum of isolationism for a century and a half. These frontiers have 
been defined for us. We must make our people understand about air 
oceans which do not present any impediment to an aggressor. In short, 
we must take the public into our confidence, spare nothing. We ree- 
ognize the aspirations and hopes of the American people and react 
in accordance with those aspirations and hopes.’ The overriding de- 
sire for peace, and with it a tendency on the part of the people to 
play at a peace game as though it were a reality and here now, must be 
recognized. Pure propaganda to turn this trend around won’t do it. 
Scare speeches and frightening totals of destruction in the event of 
hydrogen attack won’t do it, for Americans don’t scare easily. 


2. Civil defense major defects and suggested solutions 

Defect A.—An antiquated public law which does not conform with 
the responsibility brought about by the atomic-hydrogen age and a 
civil defense within the security structure which will play its part as 
a deterrent to war. Within 10 years from the discovery of A- and H- 
bombs, nuclear weapons have developed into an immediate threat to 
the millions who live in our industrial complex and a potential menace 
to the biological future of the human race. The problem is now 
vast that both military and civil defense against nuclear assault bear 
four major facets all closely integrated and dependent upon each 
other: (a) The threat of retaliation; (6) early warning and intercep- 
tion of bomb carriers; (¢) evacuation of cities in the path of assault: 
and (@) reduction of vulnerability by peacetime dispersal of popula 
tion and industry. These four when taken together, while not prom- 
ising absolute security in the atomic age can, however, establish an¢ 
maintain for a sanet of years a highly unstable and precarious 
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status quo in which outbreak of war will be made unlikely by the ter- 
rible risk the aggressor takes in unleashing it. This is a status quo 
in which our Nation may continue to spend a large part of its national 
income building weapons of mass destruction, erecting more and more 
elaborate electronic curtains around the American Continent, and 
shaping the political and economic life so as best to survive in a blowup 
that may occur at any moment. 

Solution:-A.—(1) The Federal civil defense agency must be given 
a dignified position in the governmental structure commensurate with 
itsmission. If it is true that it must be considered a fourth arm of our 
national-security structure, then other agencies of Government and the 
Congress must recognize it as such. 

(2) The Federal Civil Defense Act fo 1950 should be completely 
overhauled and provide for, among other things, the reorganization of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration internally after transfer of 
its responsibility and functioning within the framework of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The top-level staffs of this reorganized agency 
should be sought not only from recognized civil service lists but sought 
for their knowledge in their particular fields. This recognized agency, 
as the Department of Civil Defense, on a coequal basis with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force headed by a civilian Secretary of Civil Defense, 
should have representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and National 
Security Council. 

Defect B.—Lack of a national master disaster plan to mitigate and 
recover from the effects of nuclear assault. At present, numerous 
bulletins and circulars are fed like crumbs to starving pigeons. The 
result is a conglomeration of virtually hundreds of uncoordinated 
plans, not even speaking the same professional language. 

Solution B.—The buildup of a national master disaster plan should 
be effected at an early date. Upon such a plan the State can base its 
planning on realistic and adequate information, and in turn the local 
civil defense authority do the same thus creating a national pattern. 
The Federal agency could then more closely estimate its financial needs 
and approach Congress for the realistic budget which it merits. 

Def ct C.—Lack of Federal positive leadership in moving away 
from parochial planning based upon political jurisdictional lines. 

Solution C.—Revision and enactment of legislation and issuance of 
regulations which will conform to the needs of a modern civil defense. 
The principal needs are— 

(1) A number of mandatory features which will make local civil 
defense organizations within a target complex fulfill civil defense re- 
quirements. The hydrogen weapon has not yet recognized home rule. 

(2) Legislation and/or regulations should point up the need of or- 
ganizing critical target complexes upon an areawide basis. Hydrogen 
weapons and the yet to come intercontinental ballistics missiles, plus 
fallout implications, have outmoded the concept that each target city 
and its surrounding counties can afford the luxury of going it alone, 
nor can dependency be placed on outmoded systems of so-called mutual 
aid. The need here is for whole groups of counties tightly knit to- 
gether to act under one plan and under single direction as an authority. 
This is nothing new in the life of urban administration—more and 
more of the urban everyday problems are finding the answer in the 
same field of authorities. 
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(3) The director, being locally appointed by the combined counties 
and target city, will be able to coordinate all civil defense measures 
for the authority area, thus leaving the State to function in its proper 
capacity of coordination. The director is then in a position not only 
to carry out more effectively preattack organization, training and 
usage of existing resources, but he will be in a position to make an im- 
pact in the event of war-caused or natural disaster peculiar to the local 
situation. 

Defect D.—The volunteer system upon which civil defense has been 
created. 

Solution D.—(1) The use of virtually a total volunteer system in 
long-range civil defense planning is unrealistic and fails to recognize 
its inherent weaknesses. 

(2) The use of volunteers should be limited in the preattack phase 
to cadre requirements. For example, if you need an 8-man team, in 
any service, secure 1 man, train him and assign him. When the time 
comes, if it ever does, surround him with 7 others even though un- 
trained. These 8 men would create a greater impact at the time of 
disaster than the present system of “paper volunteers,” who neither 
respond to training sessions nor have the enthusiasm to remain in 
civil defense. The volunteer civil defense corps structure, as we 
must design it, is incapable of holding and training great masses of 
volunteers. It is therefore necessary that we devise a civil defense 
corps similar to the National Guard of the State to be administered by 
the local authority, all in cadre form, or if possible, a system built 
up from the Selective Service System which would make the civil 
defense corps selective. 

(3) The civil defense corps should be authorized a minimum of 
12 training periods per year, paid for by the Federal Government. 
Attendance at authorized civil defense schools and courses should be 
at Federal expense. The average target area such as Baltimore would 
require 50,000 volunteers to overcome a disaster of the scope en- 
visioned. Ten percent of this total should be authorized for re- 
cruitment in cadre form throughout the area. With 5,000 selected, 
reasonably well-trained and controlled volunteers, the civil defense 
organization could make an impact upon a disaster situation and we 
may then reasonably assume “we could come up off the floor fighting.” 

(4) The revised law should provide for the use of certain categories 
of older Reserve and retired personnel of the Armed Forces for stafi 
planning and assignment to key positions in disaster control. We 
are wasting a wealth of readily available talent when we are forced 
to use untrained and inexperienced personnel in specialized fields. 

Defect E.—Public acceptance or nonacceptance of a civil defense 
system. 

Solution E.—(1) I have attempted to point out at the beginning 
of my letter some of the more pressing problems on this defect. To 
solve them will require a thoroughly well-organized public education 
program in civil defense, away and beyond the mere passing out of the 
too few public information pamphlets issued to date. Even the job of 
public information pamphlets should be multiplied a thousandfold, 
and furnished to local authorities without cost and providing a post: 
age-free method of distribution. 

(2) The local civil defense agency is incapable of doing a mass 
education job of this magnitude by itself—it must have Federal and 
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State assistance in abundance, not driblets. The cost of such a pro- 
gram should be borne from Federal funds. Just enough leeway 
should be given the State and target area so as to conform with its 
local peculiar needs. What is vital is that a start—an integrated, 
reasoned start—be made without delay and that we abandon the 
present halfhearted, haphazard methods of public education. 

(3) Specifically, the greatest media to education of the public is 
at our disposal—television. The World War II concept of holding 
meetings and gatherings to educate has long been outmoded, yet 
locally we cling to it as a drowning man to a straw. We must bring 
the school of civil defense education into the livingroom of every 
home. Programs must be designed which are simple and to the point 
with enough interest and warmth to hold the viewer, whether adult 
or child. The pressure idea should be avoided as a plague. Fanfare 
and cael have no place in civil defense. Dignity and ma- 
turity of purpose must be the keynote. This kind of approach cannot 
be left to local capabilities which are limited in financial capabilities 
and moreover, should be part of a nationwide integrated program. 

(4) If we do the kind of public education job which is acceptable 
to the public, we will automatically be giving basic civil defense train- 
ing to those who, at a later date, may become members of the civil 
defense corps; thus the entire American public becomes a potential 
pool of partially trained civil defense volunteers. The educational 
program should be designed with this in mind. It can be fitted to the 
needs of the family unit to safeguard itself and yet automatically 
absorb the basic training needs of the volunteer. 

Defect F.—Unrealism in spreading a modern civil defense equally 
in the 48 States when we know that our survival is dependent upon 
a relatively small number of complexes termed “critical target areas.” 

Solution F.—The Federal agency must exercise forthrightness in 
informing the public of the necessity to concentrate the major portion 
of our civil defense energies on the designated critical target com- 
plexes, for herein lies our strength and industrial power to sustain 
the whole Nation and to give us the chance for maximum survival. 
There is little or no point in selecting noncritical areas for major civil 
defense effort or to designate areas known to be of a very low target 
evaluation, merely because the Bureau of the Census by its own neces- 
sary criteria includes such area within the scope of its terminology. 
It 1s absolutely essential that we husband our civil defense energies 
and that the public be taken into civil defense confidence, and told 
the facts of life. 

Defect G.—Unrealism in placing the major responsibility of civil 
defense operations upon the local level, where it belongs, and allowing 
these localities virtually to shift for themselves. 

Solution G.—Closer relationship beteween the Federal agency and 
local civil defense, less chain-of-command paperwork and more chain- 
of-command personal contact. While the role of the State is clearly 
one of coordination, general guidance, and administrative control over 
Federal and State funds, there must be a closer and more direct re- 
lationship between the Federal agency and the critical target area. 
For the sake of the target area, the director and his staff must. possess 
direct access at least to field offices of the Federal civil defense agency. 
lhe at and operating in mitigating and recovery functions 
must and will devolve upon the target area and it is patently necessary 
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that, with a national disaster master plan in existence, the critical 
target area should be in a position of close contact and coordination 
with Federal civil defense field offices for preattack planning if the 
local target area staff is not to be submerged by the State. 

Defect H.—Lack of vigorous Federal leadership in bringing busi- 
ness and industry into the civil defense program from top manage- 
ment level as coequal partners in solving the problem of continuity 
of industrial capability. 

Solution H.—(1) Civil defense must and will fail miserably, no 
matter how well administered or by whom, unless business and indus- 
try is in full support of civil defense, in fact as well as vocally. 

(2) The labor force involved in our economic and industrial sys- 
tem is so closely allied outside the store, office, or factory to the total 
civil defense problem that business and industry cannot afford to stand 
aloof, awaiting a trumpet call from some unknown and mysterious 
source. 

(3) Business and industry must be assured from a Federal level 
that civil defense in a plant does not mean the outlay of great sums 
of money. It must be assured that while the Federal Government 
supports and urges industrial dispersal, it does so on the basis where 
feasible and practicable. It must be assured that in cooperating to 
the extent of preparation in the expansion of existing plant protection 
programs, it does so primarily for its own benefit. The appropriate 
Federal agencies must be responsible for assuring top industrial man- 
agement, if necessary industry by industry, if the plant security 
program of civil defense is to be solved at the local inedk 

Defect 1.—Failure to recognize that nuclear assault upon our cities 
in itself is a complicated matter and that local authorities do not 
possess the resources to maintain adequate staffs. 

Solution I—In this particular defect is revealed the total inade- 

uacy of the present Public Law 920 which prohibits the use of 

ederal funds for administrative purposes. If we are to overcome 
this crack in the civil defense dike, we had better take another good 
hard look at this part of the Federal law and make some rapid changes 
to— 

(1) Allow for use by the critical target areas the funds to share 
in the cost of employing the necessary key disaster control personnel 
in each of the critical target areas. Here again the dormant talent 
of retired and noncritical reserve officer personnel should be encour- 

d to turn to the problem of civil defense at the local level. With 
adequate funds these officers could be utilized almost on the same 
level as duty with active forces at a fraction of the cost. 

(2) Experience has proved that the Federal Government would be 
sharing to a greater degree in its responsibility to the local level 
by a major share in maintaining these staffs on the basis of monetary 
and operational support than by standing at a considerable distance 
on the sideline. The expenditure involved would be a small price to 
pay for disaster control insurance for the United States. 

(3) The core of these disaster control staffs, which must be pre 
pared to function rapidly, must be on the ground to plan, to trait, 
and to operate, and by leavening the staff with personnel from local 
divisions of government, plus a volunteer segment, the maximum 
capability possible is secured. 
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Defect J.—Failure to give top priority to local civil defense access 
to Federal surplus property and material. 

Solution J.—A prime example of local civil defense blocks is the 
problem of logistical support of civil defense. The requirement of 
civil defense funding for purchase of needed equipment for preattack 
training and stockpiling is far beyond the means of the average city 
government. Yet the means for satisfying many of these needs are 
available from the immense quantities of Federal surplus property. 
Without delay the pending bill in Congress should be passed, or in- 
cluded in a revision of Public Law 920, which will give top priority 
to the local civil defense organizations to acquire such property where- 
ever it may be found. 

Defect K.—The antiquated and unrealistic policy of placing major 
reliance upon existing agencies of local government for the bulk of pre- 
attack civil defense planning in their spheres. 

Solution K.—The theory of utilizing city and county resources and 
manpower at the time of war-caused or natural disaster is a separate 
problem from that of preattack planning by agencies of local govern- 
ment. The actual use of manpower and material existing at local gov- 
ernment level for planning, training, and administration has been as- 
sumed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration as simply “there 
for the taking” at any time. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
The truth is that such factors as interdepartmental costs which any 
well-managed city or county carries on has not been taken into con- 
sideration. Local government budgets do not provide for such excess 
expenditures by the various departments. Personnel problems to carry 
out day-to-day city service functions are acute and existing staffs over- 
burdened now. It is therefore my view that: 

(1) Local government resources and manpower should be con- 
sidered as available to civil defense only at the time of disaster on the 
same scale as any other private or industrial manpower and resource 
availability. 

(2) To begin with, these resources when carefully analyzed, plus the 
possible loss in manpower and resources as a result of disaster, com- 
prise only a very small percent of the total requirement. Too great 
a stress has been placed upon its utilization, thus blinding us to the 
true facts. The Federal Civil Defense Administration and State 
policy of utilizing existing local government agencies and resources 
upon which to build the whole local civil defense structure should be 
limited to integrating these resources in manpower, equipment, and 
facilities for disaster operations only. For preattack purposes of or- 
ganizing, planning, and training, the problems involved should not be 
made a requirement to be shouldered by the separate divisions of city 
government unless a department or departments actually possess the 
capability as has been the case in some lébartuiala of Baltimore city. 

(3) Present Federal and State laws should be revised so as to 
permit the Federal civil defense agency and the State to participate 
with critical target areas in funds for administrative, planning, and 
operational costs, backed up by the logical integration of the organized 
available manpower and resources at the time of disaster. 

Defect L_—A poorly conceived matching fund program. 

_ Solution L— The entire matching fund program should be revised 
in the light of the several recommendations made herein. The keynote 
of such a revision should be flexibility in administering the funds. 
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Defect M.—Overriding recognition by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration of State prerogatives, to the extent of submerging the 
critical target city operations in many cases. 

Solution M.—The local civil defense organization has been sub- 
merged by present Federal policies of dealing with State and local 
civil defense organizations. The job of mitigating, and recovering 
from effects of an assault on a critical target city is the responsibility 
in the final analysis, of the local authority. To plan for and be ready 
to operate in the event of disaster there must be: 

(1) Close relationship between the critical target area and the 
Federal agency and its field staffs for preattack planning purposes. 
This in no way violates the chain of command through the State, but 
rather will tend to lay the groundwork for better understanding and 
operations at the time of disaster. 

(2) It will tend to bring back the critical target area into proper 
focus in the civil defense picture. 

Summary 

Elmer Davis in the American Scholar recently said “this is a time 
of peril; we need the best leadership we can get, and also the best- 
informed followership—if we are going to dig our way out.” He 
might have followed it up by adding “out of the morass of civil 
defense darkness.” 

The very wording of Public Law 920 indicates an open sesame for 
the devestment of responsible leadership. Somewhere along the line 
the notion that local government does not want any part of State or 


Federal “on the ground leadership” was born. Federal civil defense 


has consistently refused to come up with an overall master disaster 
plan for the country as a whole. The result of such a notion is that 
there are 48 plans for States, 70 or more for separate critical target 
areas and virtually hundreds more by cities or counties across the 
country. How can an “informed followership” be secured under such 
circumstances? 

Admittedly, civil defense has made a degree of progress since the 
inception of Federal Civil Defense Administration in 1950. Were we 
confronted with the civil defense problems of the 1942 blockbuster, 
we could afford the luxury of patting ourselves on the back for a job 
well done under trying conditions. However, we are in no position to 
afford the luxury of laissez faire conduct under thermonuclear and 
intercontinental ballistics missiles considerations. Admittedly again, 
through no fault of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, we have 
lost at least one whole year in planning for the problem of radioactive 
fallout. We have been given a national evacuation policy as a result 
of increased weapons yield without the necessary technical informa- 
tion to plan realistically. Only recently has some action been provided 
in this particular field. 

Civil defense, as now constituted, cannot and will not make any 
appreciable impact against a massive war-caused disaster. Until some 
rapid remedial measures are taken to offset the conditions as they 
exist today in civil defense, we may be in for a rude awakening should 
we be so unfortunate as to be on the receiving end of a massive alr 
assault by thermonuclear or guided missiles weapons. Right now the 
best we can say for American civil defense is that it is on paper, such 
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as it may be. Time is no longer on our side. The hourglass has run its 
course. 

With reference to the two enclosures, House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108, I believe I have covered these 
in the body of my letter. 

Of necessity, this is a long answer to three major problems. How- 
ever, I believe you wanted a forthright viewpoint. 

Sincerely, 
Frank Miant, Director. 


Brrmincuam, Axa., January 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Houtirierp, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hottrtetp: Enclosed is a detailed report from Col. U. N. 
James, coordinator and director of our civil defense organization, 
regarding your inquiry of December 7. Please excuse the delay in 
replying, but it was a big job to get all this data together. 

We trust that the report will be beneficial to you in your studies. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Morean, Mayor. 


Civit. DerenseE Corps, 
BirMINGHAM-JEFFERSON CouNTY, 
Birmingham, Ala., December 30, 1956. 
Hon. JAmEs W. Moraan, 
Mayor of Birmingham, 
City Hall, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mayor Morean: Pursuant to your instructions, the following 
report is submitted. 

Congressman Holifield’s letter and the enclosures certainly have 
come at a most opportune time when we are endeavoring to solve the 
multitude of problems in civil defense in the light of the present 
nuclear weapons effects and those newer weapons which now must 
be given attention. 

As you know, we in Birmingham have pursued the problem vigor- 
ously, for a long time. We have been concerned in approaching the 
problem of civil defense from a realistic viewpoint and we find a great 
variety of stumbling blocks in our path in the attempt at arriving at 
realistic solutions. 

I will therefore attempt to set forth my thoughts on this major 
problem, conforming to the three major problems Congressman Holi- 
field’s letter has posed : 

1. The national civil defense effort today. 
2. Civil defense major defects. 
3. A solution to overcome these defects. 

For your convenience, I have grouped the defects and solutions 

following each other. 


1. The national civil defense effort today 
A. The Federal Civil Defense Administration cannot be blamed 


wholly for the civil defense situation as it exists today. The major 
error of civil defense in its early days was that its preparations were 
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based on concept of the last war. With this major strike against it, 
it has suffered from lack of proper coordination and planning as a 
result of a public law which is inadequate to meet its responsibility. 
This was the second strike. The third strike is a continuing one deal- 
ing with an appropriate funding program which has caused the 
agency to work on a piecemeal basis rather than facing the problem 
head-on. 

B. While a fair appraisal of the national civil defense effort since 
1950 would indicate that some progress has been made, in total it is 
very small in the overall national security. In the light of its gigan- 
tic responsibility to the Nation, it has occupied only a minute place 
in our efforts toward possible survival. Due to small appropriations 
for an efficient operation, we have gone to the basement for bargains 
and come back with exactly what we have paid for. 

C. The total effort is summed up in the attitude of the American 
public toward civil defense which has erroneously been tagged as 
“public apathy.” I do not subscribe to that viewpoint. Rather, in 
my opinion, there is indicated a lack of vigorous leadership in the 
entire Federal civil defense agency who are charged with producing 
a realistic civil defense program. We must make our people under- 
stand about air oceans which do not present any impediment to an 
aggressor. In short, we must take the public into our confidence, 
spare nothing. The overriding desire for peace, and with it a tend- 
ency on the part of the people to play at a peace game as though it 
were a reality must be recognized. 

2. Civil Defense major defects and suggested solutions 

Defect A—An antiquated public law which does not conform with 
the responsibility brought about by the atomic-hydrogen age and a 
civil defense within the security structure which will play its part as 
a deterent to war. Within 10 years from the discovery of A and H 
bombs, nuclear weapons have developed into an immediate threat to the 
millions who live in our industrial complex and a potential menace to 
the biological future of the human race. The problem is now so vast 
that both military and civil defense against nuclear assault bear four 
major facets all closely integrated and dependent upon each other— 

(a) The threat of retaliation; 

(6) Early warning and interception of bomb carriers; 

(c) Evacuation of cities in the path of assault; and 

(d@) Reduction of vulnerability by peacetime dispersal of pop- 
ulation and industry. 

These four when taken together while not promising “absolute 
security” in the atomic age can, however, establish and maintain for 
a number of years a highly unstable and precarious status quo in 
which outbreak of war will be made unlikely by the terrible risk the 
aggressor takes in unleashing it. This is a status quo in which our 
Nation may continue to spend a large part of its national income 
building weapons of mass destruction, erecting more and more elab- 
orate “electronic curtains” around the American Continent and shap- 
ing the political and economic life so as best to survive in a blowup 
that may occur at any moment. 

Solution A.—(1) The Federal civil defense agency must be give 
a dignified position in the governmental structure commensurate with 
its mission. If it is true that it is to be considered a fourth arm of ou! 
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national security structure, then other agencies of Government and 
the Congress must recognize it as such. 

(2) The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 should be completely 
overhauled and provide for, among other things, the reorganization 
of the Federal Civil Deefnse Administration internally after transfer 
of its responsibility and functioning within the framework of the 
Department of Defense. The top level staffs of this reorganized 
agency should be sought not only from recognized civil-service lists 
but sought for their knowledge in their particular fields. (This recog- 
nized agency, as the Department of Civil Defense, on a coequal basis 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force headed by a civilian Secretary 
of Civil Defense, should have representation on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and National Security Council.) 

Defect B.—Lack of national master disaster plan to mitigate and 
recover from the effects of nuclear assault. At present, numerous bul- 
letins and circulars are fed like crumbs. The result is a conglomera- 
tion of virtually hundreds of uncoordinated plans, not even speaking 
the same professional language. 

Solution B.—The buildup of a national master disaster plan should 
be effected at an early date. Upon such a plan the State can base its 
es on realistic and adequate information and in turn the local 
civil defense authority do the same thus creating a national pattern. 
The Federal agency could then more closely estimate its financial needs 
and approach Congress for the realistic budget which it merits. 

Defect C.—Lack of Federal positive leadership in moving away 
from parochial planning based upon political jurisdictional lines. 

Solution C.—Revision and enactment of legislation and issuance 
of regulations which will conform to the needs of a modern civil 
defense. The principal needs are: 

(1) A number of mandatory features which will make local civil 
defense organizations within a target area fulfill civil defense require- 
ments. The hydrogen weapon has not yet recognized “home rule.” 

(2) Legislation and/or regulations should point up the need of 
organizing critical target areas upon an “areawide basis.” Hydrogen 
weapons and the yet to come intercontinental ballistics missiles, plus 
fallout implications, have outmoded the concept that each target city 
and its surrounding counties can afford the luxury of “going it alone,” 
nor can dependency be placed on outmoded systems of so-called mutual 
aid. The need here is for whole groups of counties tightly knit to- 
gether to act under one plan, and under single direction as an authority. 

(3) The director, being locally appointed by the combined counties 
and target city, will be able to coordinate all civil-defense measures 
for the authority area, thus leaving the State to function in its proper 
capacity of coordination. The director is then in a position not only 
to carry out more effectively preattack organization, training and 
usage of existing resources, but he will be in a position to make an 
impact in the event of war-caused or natural disaster peculiar to the 
local situation. 

ae D.—The volunteer system upon which civil defense has been 
created. 

Solution D.—(1) The use of virtually a total volunteer system in 
nue Tangs civil-defense planning is unrealistic and fails to recog- 
hize its inherent weaknesses. 
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(2) The use of volunteers should be limited in the preattack phase 
to cadre requirements. For example, if you need an 8-man team, in 
any service, secure 1 man, train him and assign him. When the 
time comes, if it ever does, surround him with seven others even though 
untrained. These eight men would create a greater impact at the 
time of disaster than the present system of “paper volunteers.” The 
volunteer Civil Defense Corps structure, as we must design it, is in- 
capable of holding and training great masses of volunteers. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we devise a Civil Defense Corps similar to 
the National Guard of the State to be administered by the local auv- 
thority, all in cadre form, or if possible a system built up from the 
Selective Service System which would make the Civil Defense Corps 
selective. 

(3) The Civil Defense Corps should be authorized a minimum of 
12 training periods per year, paid for by the Federal Government. 
Attendance at authorized civil-defense schools and courses should be 
at Federalexpense. The average critical target area, such as Birming- 
ham, would require 60,000 volunteers to overcome a disaster of the 
scope envisioned. Ten percent of this total should be authorized for 
recruitment in cadre form throughout the area. With 6,000 selected, 
reasonably well-trained and controlled volunteers, the civil-defense 
organization could make an impact upon a disaster situation. 

(4) The revised law should provide for the use of certain cate- 
gories of older reserve and retired personnel of the Armed Forces 
for staff planning and assignment to key positions in disaster control. 
We are wasting a wealth of readily available talent when we are 
forced to use untrained and inexperienced personnel in specialized 
fields. 

Defect E.—Public acceptance or nonacceptance of a civil-defense 
system. 

" obubion E.—(1) To solve them will require a rout well- 
organized public education program in civil defense, away and beyond 
the mere passing out of the too few public information pamphlets 
issued to Rate: Even the job of public information pamphlets should 
be multiplied a thousandfold, and furnished to local authorities with- 
out cost and providing a postage-free method of distribution. 

(2) The local civil-defense agency is incapable of doing a mass edu- 
cation job of this magnitude by itself—it must have Federal and State 
assistance in abundance, not driblets. The cost of such a program 
should be borne from Federal funds. Just enough leeway should be 
given the State and target area so as to conform with its local peculiar 
needs. What is vital is that a start be made without delay and that 
we abandon the present half-hearted, haphazard methods of public 
education. 

(3) Specifically, the greatest medium for education of the public 
is at our disposal—television. The World War II concept of holding 
“meetings” and “gatherings” to educate has long been outmoded, yet 
locally we cling to it. We must bring the school of civil-defense edu- 
cation into the living room of every home. Programs must be de- 
signed which are simple and to the point with enough interest and 
warmth to hold the viewer, whether adult or child. Dignity and 
maturity of purpose must be the keynote. This kind of approach 
cannot be left to local capabilities which are limited in financial 
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capabilities and, moreover, should be part of a nationwide integrated 
program. , ; ; eeitin aie 

(4) If we do the kind of public education job which is acceptable 
to the public, we will automatically be giving basic civil defense 
training to those who, at a later date, may become members of the 
Civil Defense Corps, thus the entire American public becomes a po- 
tential pool of partially trained civil defense volunteers. The edu- 
cational program should be designed with this in mind. It can be 
fitted to the needs of the family unit to safeguard itself and yet auto- 
matically absorb the basic training needs of the volunteer. 

’ Defect F —Unrealism in spreading a modern civil defense equally 
in the 48 States when we know that our survival is dependent upon a 
relatively small number of areas termed “critical target areas.” 

Solution F.—The Federal agency must exercise forthrightness in 
informing the public of the necessity to concentrate the major portion 
of our civil defense energies on the designated critical target areas, 
for herein lie our strength and industrial power to sustain the whole 
nation and to give us the chance for maximum survival. There is 
little or no point in selecting noncritical areas for major civil defense 
effort or to designate areas known to be of a very low target evaluation, 
merely because the Bureau of the Census by its own necessary criteria 
includes such area within the scope of its terminology. It is absolutely 
essential that we husband our civil defense energies and that the public 
be taken into civil defense confidence, and told the “facts of life.” 

Defect G—Unrealism in placing the major responsibility of civil 
defense operations upon the local level, where it belongs and allowing 
these localities virtually to shift for themselves. 

Solution G.—A closer relationship must exist between the Federal 
agency and local civil defense, with less chain of command paperwork 
and more chain of command personal contact. While the a of the 
State is clearly one of coordination, general guidance and administra- 
tive control over Federal and State funds, there must be a more direct 
relationship between the Federal agency and the critical target area. 
For the sake of the target area, the director and his staff must possess 
direct access at least to field offices of the Federal Civil Defense Agency. 
The planning and operating in mitigating and recovery functions must 
and will devolve upon the target area and it is necessary that, with a 
national master disaster plan in existence, the critical target area 
should be in a position of close contact and coordination with Federal 
Civil Defense field offices for preattack planning if the local target area 
staff is not to be submerged by the State. 

Defect H.—Lack of vigorous Federal leadership in bringing busi- 
ness and industry into the civil defense program from top management 
level as coequal partners is solving the problem of continuity of in- 
dustrial capability. 

Solution H.—(1) Civil defense must and will fail miserably, no 
matter how well administered or by whom, unless business and in- 
dustry is in full support of civil defense, in fact as well as vocally. 

(2) The labor force involved in our economic and industrial sys- 
tem 1s so closely allied outside the store, office, or factory to the total 
civil defense problem that business and industry cannot afford to stand 


aloof, awaiting a trumpet call from some unknown and mysterious 
source. 
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(3) Business and industry must be assured from a Federal level] 
that civil defense in a plant does not mean the outlay of great sums of 
money. It must be assured that while the Federal Government sup- 
ports and urges industrial dispersal, it does so on the basis of feasi- 
bility and practic ability. It must be assured that in cooperating to 
the extent of preparation in the expansion of existing slant protection 
programs, it does so primarily for its own benefit. The appropriate 
Federal agencies must be responsible for assuring top industrial man- 
agement, if necessary, industry by industry, if the alant security pro- 
gram of civil defense is to be solved at the local level. 

Defect 1—¥Failure to recognize that nuclear assault upon our cities 
in itself is a complicated matter and that local authorities do not 
possess the resources to maintain adequate staffs. 

Solution I.—In this particular defect is revealed the total inade- 
quacy of the present Public Law 920 which prohibits the use of Fed- 
eral funds for administrative purposes. This part of the Federal law 
should be changed at once. 

(1) Allow for use by the critical target areas the funds to share 
in the cost of employing the necessary key disaster control personnel 
in each of the critical target areas. Here again the dormant talent of 
retired and noncritical Reserve officer personnel should be encouraged 
to turn to the problem of civil defense at the local level. With 
adequate funds these officers could be utilized almost on the same 
level as duty with active forces at a fraction of the cost. 

(2) Experience has proved that the Federal Government would be 
sharing to a greater degree in its responsibility to the local level by a 
major share in maintaining these staffs on the basis of monetary and 
operational support than by standing at a considerable distance on 
the sideline. The expenditure involved would be a small price to pay 
for disaster-control insurance for the United States. 

(3) The core of these disaster-control staffs, which must be pre- 
pared to function rapidly, must be on the ground to plan, to train, 
and to operate, and by leavening the staff with personnel from local 
divisions of government, plus a volunteer segment, the maximum 
capability possible is secured. 

Defect J—Failure to give top priority to local defense access 
to Federal surplus property and material. 

Solution J.—A prime example of local civil defense blocks is the 
problem of logistical support of civil defense. The requirement of 
civil defense funding for purchase of needed equipment for pre- 
attack training and stockpiling i is far beyond the means of the aver- 
age city government. Yet the means for satisfying many of these 
needs are available from the immense quantities of Federal surplus 
property. Without delay the pending bill in Congress should be 
passed, or included in a revision of Public Law 920, which will give 
top priority to the local civil defense organizations to acquire such 
property wherever it may be found. 

Defect K.—The antiquated and unrealistic policy of placing major 
reliance upon existing agencies of local government for the bulk of 
preattack civil defense planning i in their spheres. 

Solution K.—The theory of utilizing city and county resources and 
manpower at the time of war-caused or natural disaster i is a separate 
snobtbeh from that of preattack planning by agencies of local govern 
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ment. The actual use of manpower and material existing at local 
government level for planning, training, and administration has 
been assumed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration as simply 
“there for the taking” at any time. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The truth is that such factors as interdepartmental cost ac- 
counting which any well-managed city or county carries on has not 
been taken into consideration. Local government budgets do not 
provide for such excess expenditures by the various departments. 
Personnel problems to carry out day-to-day city service functions are 
acute and existing staffs overburdened now. It is therefore my view 
that: 

(1) Local government resources and manpower should be con- 
sidered as available to civil defense only at the time of disaster on 
the same scale as any other private or industrial manpower and re- 
source availability. 

(2) To begin with, these resources when carefully analyzed, plus 
the possible loss in manpower and resources as a result of disaster, 
comprise only a very small percent of the total requirement. Too 
great a stress has been placed upon its utilization, thus binding us to 
the true facts. The Federal Civil Defense Administration and State 
policy of utilizing existing local government agencies and resources 
upon which to build the whole local civil defense structure should be 
limited to integrating these resources in manpower, equipment, and 
facilities for disaster operations only. For preattack purposes, of 
organizing, planning, and training, the problems involved should not 
be made a requirement to be shouldered by the separate divisions of 
city government unless a department or departments actually possess 
the capability. 

(3) Present Federal and State laws should be revised so as to 
permit the Federal civil-defense agency and the State to participate 
with critical target areas in funds for administrative, planning, and 
operational costs, backed up by the logical integration of the organized 
available manpower and resources at the time of disaster. 

Defect L—A poorly conceived matching-fund program. 

Solution L.—The entire matching-fund program should be revised 
in the light of the several recommendations made herein. The key- 
note of such a revision should he flexibility in administering the 
funds. 

Defect M.—Overriding recognition by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration of State prerogatives, to the extent of submerging 
the critical target city operations in many cases. 

Solution M.—The local civil-defense organization has been sub- 
merged by present Federal policies of dealing with State and local 
civil-defense organizations. The job of mitigating and recovering 
from effects of an assault on a critical target city is the responsi- 
bility, in the final analysis, of the local authority. To plan for and 
be ready to operate in the event of disaster there must be close rela- 
tionship between the critical target area and the Federal agency and 
its field staffs for preattack planning purposes. This in no way vio- 
lates the chain of command through the State, but rather will tend 
to lay the groundwork for better understanding and operations at 
the time of disaster, thus tending to bring back the critical target 
area into proper focus in the civil-defense picture. 
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Summary 


The very wording of Public Law 920 indicates an open sesame for 
the divestment of responsible leadership. Somewhere along the line 
the notion that local government does not want any part of State 
or Federal “on-the-ground leadership” was born. Federal civil de- 
fense has consistently refused to come up with an overall master 
disaster plan for the country asa whole. The result of such a notion 
is that there are 49 plans for States, 70 or more for separate critical 
target areas, and virtually hundreds more by cities or counties across 
the country. How can an “informed followership” be secured under 
such circumstances? 

Admittedly, civil defense has made a degree of progress since the 
inception of Federal Civil Defense Administration in 1950. Were 
we confronted with the civil-defense problems 1942 blockbuster of 
Admittedly again, through no fault of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, we have lost at least 1 whole year in planning for 
the problem of radioactive fallout. We have been given a national 
evacuation policy as a result of increased weapons yield without the 
necessary technical information to plan realistically. Only recently 
has some action been provided in this particular field. 

We could feel that we have done a commendable job and could 
probably cope with the situation but not so with thermonuclear and 
intercontinental ballistics missiles. 

Civil defense, as now constituted, cannot and will not make any 
appreciable impact against a massive war-caused disaster. Until 
some rapid remedial measures are taken to offset the conditions as 
they exist today in civil defense, we may be in for a rude awakening 
should we be so unfortunate as to be on the receiving end of a massive 
air assault by thermonuclear or guided missile weapons. Right now 
the best we can say for American civil defense is that it is on paper, 
such as it may be. Time is no longer on our side. The hourglass 
has run its course. 

With reference to the two enclosures, House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108, I believe I have covered these 
in the body of my letter. 

Of necessity, this is a long answer to the three major problems. 
However, to properly cover these great problems a lengthy reply is 
required. 

Sincerely, 
U.N. James, Director. 


ConsoLtwwaTeD Erte Country, 
Orrice or Civ. Derenss, 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 14, 1955. 
Mr. Cuer Horirrexp, 
Chairman, Military O perations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howirretp: His Honor, Mayor Steven A. Pankow, of 
the city of Buffalo, has referred your letter of December 9 to this office 
for reply. 

This is a consolidated office for civil defense for the county of Erie 
which consists of the cities of Buffalo, Lackawanna, and Tonawanda, 
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and the 25 towns of Erie County. We are a county-maintained and 
directed unit. We have received the utmost consideration from the 
board of supervisors and have always received their full financial sup- 
port during the past 5 years. The result of this support and coopera- 
tion is that we have a fine civil defense setup in Erie County which 
consists of a paid county staff for administration and a siren alarm 
system covering the entire county, a fire-radio system which has a net 
connecting all fire companies giving a complete radio communications 
system. Also, a county -owned radio communications system between 
county headquarters and the four zones of the city together with 
mobile units enabling us to reach any part of the county. 

Our citizens have supported us vigorously and we have a well-de- 
veloped volunteer organization. We maintain county headquarters 
and zone headquarters for the city of Buffalo, aid check points, which 
are physically equipped and ready to go into operation at any hour 

of the day. We believe we are making progress in perfecting our 
civil defense organization. 

With reference to your suggestion for comment as to changes in 
extending Federal legislation to augment and expand national civil 
defense effort, we believe that bills House Joint Resolution 98, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 108 have the right approach toward 
placing Federal civil defense on a proper lev el and standing in our 
Federal defense setup. 

As the director of the important target area of Buffalo, I would be 
pleased to appear before your committee upon future notification. 

Sincerely, 
Orrice or Civ. Derense, 
E. G. ZIeGcer, 
County Director. 


Crry or CINCINNATI, 
OFFICE or THE Mayor, 
December 21, 1955. 
Mr. Curr HouiFrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Houtrretp: I have your letter of December 8 addressed 
to former Mayor Rich. I have been mayor since December 14 and I 
am referring your letter to the city manager for reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes P. Tarr, Mayor. 


Crry or CINCINNATI, 
OFrFIce or THE Crry MANAGER, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, January 13, 1956. 
Mr. Cuer Horirterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horirrerp: Your letter of December 8, 1955, addressed 
to former Mayor Carl W. Rich has been referred to me by our present 
Mayor Charles P. Taft. 
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Since November 1955, the problems of civil defense in our commu- 
nity have been seriously complicated by the defeat of a bond issue 
for civil defense purposes. This was the second consecutive defeat 
of such a bond issue election. As a result of this last decision by the 
people of the community, it was necessary to disband the existing 
Hamilton County Civil Defense Organization. Subsequently, a reor- 
ganization has been established with the city manager of Cincinnati 
as the nonpaid director with a small, paid full-time staff. 

Unquestionably many of our problems of interesting the people of 
the community in civil defense have been complicated by the con- 
stantly increasing destructive forces of nuclear weapons. As infor- 
mation and publicity is released concerning these new weapons, it is 
necessary to constantly revise plans of warning, evacuation, shelter, 
etc., with the tendency to create a feeling of hopelessness and frustra- 
tion. 

The newly created civil defense organization has had no time to 
digest the immensity of the problem but has until now endeavored 
only to protect the investment already made and to complete the one 
obvious need of a warning system. It is clearly evident that the scope 
of damage of presently available weapons necessitates the coordinat- 
ing efforts of units much larger than those of a single target area. 
At present we do not feel qualified to suggest what these coordinating 
efforts and policies should be but we are certainly receptive to sug- 
gestions and programs at the Federal level. 

It is hoped the impression has not been given that the officials of 
the community are shirking their responsibilities to civil defense, but 
we find ourselves at present in the position of evaluating our past ef- 
forts and initiating a workable program for the future. 


Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. Harnett, 
City Manager. 


Crry AnD County oF DENVER, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Denver 2, Colo., December 19, 1958. 

Representative Cuer Hoririep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: I am happy to send you my comments on civil defense 
with suggestions that I feel would be helpful in overcoming some of the 
difficulties. 
The outstanding difficulty in promoting civil defense in this area is 
the apathy of the public toward the movement. It is difficult to impress 
on people that we are living in an age of atomic peril. When people 
working in the lower echelons of civil defense try to convince citizens 
of the need of civil defense the common reply is, “If what you say is 
true why doesn’t Congress and those high in Government do something 
about it.” “If we are in danger certainly the people in Washington 
should know more about it than you.” 

The civil-defense program lacks national prestige, so consequently 
it does not seem important on the State and local levels. 
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It is my opinion that the adoption of House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108 would give civil defense pres- 
tige and do more to increase its stature in the eyes of the public than 
anything so far proposed. 

If these resolutions are passed the proper authority to promote civil 
defense would be established and the office of Chief of Staff of Civil 
Defense should expedite the flow of technical advice to local civil- 
defense units. 

Of course, civil defense deserves a larger share of the funds now 
being spent for national defense, but it is more important that some- 
thing be done by Congress and the President to convince the public 
that this is an important branch of national defense and will be a 
permanent plan for the protection of our people. 

Civil defense is a program for citizens and it is a job the Army cannot 
do. Unless the people recognize their individual responsibility to par- 
ticipate in the planning, we cannot have effective civil defense. 

There is too much feeling today that the program is simply some- 
thing a Government bureau is trying to promote, and judging from 
its present standing in the Gover nment family and the meager appro- 
priations granted, it appears to be something the Government wishes 
to keep alive but not vigorously support. 

Sincerely, 
W. F. Nicuotson, Mayor. 


Crry or Derrorr, 
EXEcurIvE OFFICE, 
January 5,1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houtrrexp, 
House of Re; resentativ e8, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Congressman : Your letter of December 8, 1955, requests 
an expression of ome: from me regarding Saeed legislative 
changes for the Federal civil-defense effort. You also request some 
opinion regarding defects in the civil-defense effort, and some sugges- 
tions on how they) may be overcome. 

As you know, we in Detroit are vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of a local civil-defense agency which can be readily coordinated 
with the national-defense effort in the event of an enemy attack, and 
one that can function quickly and efficiently in combating natural dis- 
asters. 

Our entire city administration supports this effort sincerely and 
wholeheartedly. We have given considerable thought to the subject 
matter proposed i in your letter, and the attached summary expresses our 
viewpoint. 

Additional copies can be made aavilable to you and your committee, 
if you want them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Apert E. Coro, Mayor. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


This statement is not intended to be critical of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration for its handling of a monumental task with 
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outmoded legislation and limited administrative authority. It is 
intended to suggest revision or amendment of the legislation under 
which the agency operates, with a view toward reconsideration of the 
current administrative policy. 

The fact that civil defense has not made better progress should 
not reflect on the administraton of the agency, but rather that the 
legislation and policies under which it operates should be revised. 
Civil defense has been a relatively new governmental activity, and 
one that has depended on a limited background of experience. It 
has had to grow in the imagination of its planners without proven 
data on which to base its designs. Moreover, it has been dependent 
upon voluntary cooperation of citizens and governmental agencies to 
display any degree of progress, instead of being able to get things 
done as is possible when authority and implements are at hand. 

Five years of experience in this field has demonstrated that the 
policy and procedures,that were established for the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration are inadequate to prepare the Nation properly 
against the threat of enemy attack. Those policies and procedures 
have been adjusted, interpreted, and elasticized as much as possible 
by FCDA to make the program fit the needs as they have developed 
over the years; but, like any piece of legislation that has been amended 
to the point of obscuring its original form, the entire legislative and 
administrative structure of the agency should be reviewed with a view 
to giving Federal civil defense the status and authority it needs to 
perform a task that grows in importance daily. 


FCDA AS AN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Civil Defense Act (Public Law 920, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) estab- 
lishes the Federal Civil Defense Administration as an agency within 
the executive branch of the Government, and charges it with broad 
and vital responsibilities, 

The act gives this agency authority to “delegate, with the approval 
of the President, to the several (other r) departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government appropriate civil-defense responsibili- 
ties * * *,” But, because it is only an Administration (or agency), 

rather than a department of the executive branch FCDA does not have 
equal stature with the departments of Government upon which it must 
depend for cooperation and assistance. There is the implication that 
the agency is of a temporary nature, established to meet an emergency 
situation and to be liquidated when the circumstances of its origin 
cease to exist. 

The past several years of experience have shown that civil defense, 
either as an agency for wartime emergency relief or for the relief of 
great natural ‘disasters, has become a permanent requirement of the 
governmental structure at all levels—Federal, State, and local, It has 
grown into the governmental structure much as other departments 
which were created to meet new conditions such as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the Federal Government, and the 
traffic departments of local government, 

Civil defense should be reorganized for what it has become, rather 
than for what it was in World War II, or since. It isa permanent 
part of the governmental service, necessary to the national defense. It 
is an agency at all levels of government which should coordinate the 
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multifarious activities of the many other agencies that will become 
involved in the civil defense of the Nation in case of war. 

New legislation should be adopted, or existing legislation revised, to 
establish the civil-defense agency in a status equal to that of other 
departments of the executive branch of the Government. Aside from 
its effect on the relationship of the agency with other departments of 
the Government, such status will have a beneficial effect in all levels of 
government. It will remove the implication that civil defense is an 
activity of temporary nature which can be ignored because it may 
possibly expire at any moment. 

Civil defense should be established under legislation that considers : 

(1) The importance of the agency, and the breadth of its opera- 
tions in case of war as well as peace. 


(2) The necessity for it being close enough to the President so 
that its requirements will not be shaded by the requirements of 
other agencies. 

(3) That it is discharging a direct ae ae of the Presi- 

vility delegated to some 


dent, rather than a segment of responsi 
other executive department. 

These considerations would dictate that the agency be established 
as an executive department of the Federal Government, with a Secre- 
tary of Civil Defense directly responsible to the President. Placing 
the agency within an existing department, even with individual de- 
partmental status, would remove the agency one step farther from 
the President than it is at present. It would make it subordinate in 
a department where the requirements of other services could override 
those of civil defense. 

While it may be said that active military defense and civil defense 
are closely allied, and integration of civil defense into the Department 
of Defense would be feasible, this would not necessarily be true. Civil 
defense is at least as much concerned with the civilian departments 
of the Federal Government as it is with the military—probably more 
concerned. Nearly every other department—as well as the military— 
will have specific interests and responsibilities in the civil defense 
activity, and this activity could be better coordinated by a department 
that had departmental status and identity than it could by a subordi- 
nate agency of any one department. 

This recommendation therefore concurs with House Joint Resolu- 
noe 98 (84th Cong., 1st sess.), rather than House Concurrent Reso- 
ution 108. 


FINANCIAL AID TO STATES AND CITIES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Currently, the financial assistance that FCDA can lend to target 
cities is largely for the purchase of equipment and certain printed 
materials under the training program. This financial-assistance pro- 
gram is extremely helpful, but it still does not provide assistance in 
the area where most of the expense prevails; that is, in the area of 
administration and planning. 

A target city, to contribute properly to the national defense pro- 
gram through civil defense, must establish an agency for civil de- 
fense—just as the Federal Government established FCDA. This 
requires an entire new department of city government, with salaries 
and other expenses attendant to a city department. It requires that 
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employees be obtained to administer the program, to conduct recruit. 
ing and training programs, and to do the extensive planning. It also 
requires that the city purchase equipment over and above that which 
it ordinarily maintains—rescue trucks, additional fire engines, engi- 
neering equipment, and medical supplies. 

In the Civil Defense Act, FCDA is permitted to contribute to the 
cost of equipment for t target cities because the equipment requirements 
of the local civil defense | program are costs that are superimposed on 
the capital expenditures of a city by reason of its participation in 
the Federal preparedness program. Planning and administrative 
costs of civil defense are in exactly the same category, yet they are 
not included in the matching-fund program. 

The Civil Defense Act (sec. 3 (c)) authorizes the Administrator 
to lend financial assistance to States and cities for the purchase of 
“organizational equipment” (for example), which is described 
equipment required to meet the civil defense plan and—“not to in- 
clude those items which the local community necessarily utilizes in 
combating local disasters except when required in unusual quantities 
in the civil defense plan.” 

Then, in section 3 (i), the act specifically prohibits contribution 
to the States of cities for administrative expense. If the same cri- 
teria were applied to administrative expense as is applied to opera: 

tional equipment, the act: would allow contributions to States and 
cities for administrative expense—“not to include such expenses as 
are normally incurred for administration in combating local disasters, 
except where required in unusual amounts.” 

The inference that must be taken from the act’s exclusion of admin- 
istrative expense is that it contemplates that local civil defense can 
be administered as an extension of the regular administrative func- 
tions of fire and police departments. This is wholly untrue in target 
cities, especially in a city where the goal of the organization is the 
recruitment of a force of some 200,000 volunteers, in addition to the 
planning required. 

For civil defense to be successful at the Federal level, it must be 
successful at the local level. Only the local community can create 
the organization that will make the Federal plan operative. But 
if the costs of maintaining the organization at the local level are 
disproportionate, cities cannot. bear the responsibilities they would 
like to assume. Consequently, civil defense at the Federal level will 
not be successful unless the cities participate on a scale commensurate 
with their target value, and they are not likely to do so unless they 
receive financial assistance for the major item of expense- —adminis- 
tration and planning. 

An example of how Federal assistance can stimulate civil defense 
planning is the recent appropriation by Congress of $10 million to 
Ei DA to conduct survival plan studies in target areas. This pro- 

‘am makes it possible to assemble a planning staff to make plans 
that will coordinate the activity in all the communities in a critical 
target area. The cost of this planning is paid by FCDA out of the 
$10 million fund. 

Without this type of Federal assistance the areawide planning 
of most critical target cities is neglected. The States, generally, do 
not maintain sufficient civil defense staffs to carry on the work, and 
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each community attempting to do its own planning may result in a 
set of parochial plans without coordination or uniformity. 

It is therefore recommended that legislation be adopted that will 
permit FCDA to include local administrative costs as an item for 
which Federal financial assistance can be obtained. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 


The Federal Government must adhere to the Federal-State-local 
line of communications in its general policy, but there are certain areas 
in the administration of the civil-defense program wherein FCDA 
should be permitted direct contact with target cities. 

At present, the line of communication is from the city, to the State, 
to the FCDA regional office, to the FCDA headquarters. Even a 
simple letter, or inquiry of a routine nature, must travel that route if it 
originates in a city and is destined for FCDA, and vice versa. And all 
along the line the communication is interpreted and evaluated at each 
level before it is passed along. 

Admittedly, FCDA probably could not maintain all communica- 
tions from its central office to each State and critical target city. It 
needs an intermediate echelon of organization in order to have local 
representation throughout the country. But there seems to be little 
need for this intermediate echelon in matters of expressing policy, giv- 
ing technical information, or in the handling of routine communica- 
tions. 

Besides the FCDA regional offices, the State organization being 
interposed between the city and FCDA contributes to the delay in the 
matter of communication between FCDA and a target city. 

The system that forbids direct communication between FCDA and 
target cities results in a time-consuming arrangement and one that 
often removes FCDA too far from the local perspective in developing 
its program. The target city is the strong organization at one end of 
the chain with FCDA at the other. Every link in the chain moves the 
two farther apart, and when these intermediate links are not strong, 
the city organization is often restricted in its program development. 

The Project East River report, dated 1952, recognized that there 
should be a direct relationship between FCDA and certain top-priority 
target areas. The report states, in part: 

In this atomic era some organizational means must be found to bridge the gap 
between the Federal level and the level of the more critical target areas without 
infringing on the “sovereignty” of the State, * * *. 

If that recommendation was valid in the atomic era, it is profoundly 
worth consideration in the hydrogen area, with target areas now 
extending far beyond the core of the target city. 

A reconsideration of the Federal-State-local relationship should 
embrace the following: 

(1) Designation of top-priority target cities with which FCDA 
can transact business without necessity for adhering to the Fed- 
eral-regional-State-local line of communication. 

2 Allocation of Federal funds to States with specific amounts 
earmarked by FCDA for designated cities. 

Accomplishment of these points will enable cities with active and 


realistic civil defense organizations to obtain the full benefits of Fed- 
eral aid. 
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COORDINATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE AND MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Civil defense planning anticipates a knockout type of attack 
launched with a maximum of surprise. It anticipates that the initial 
blows will be the severest, and the most difficult to cope with from a 
standpoint of civil-defense operations. During the first several hours 
after a warning of attack, the target cities will see millions of citizens 
fleeing to the relative safety of the rural districts—either in a planned 
movement or in a movement motivated by fear and panic. 

The conditions that can develop at such a time are a source of great 
concern to public officials in all communities within the metropolitan 
area of target cities. Their regular police and civil defense forces 
could become overwhelmed by disorder, and their other agencies may 
be inadequate to relieve the distress of evacuees. 

In order to insure that panic, disorder, and distress will not follow 
the first warning of attack, a strong, well-developed, immediately 
available force will be needed to grasp control of the situation. With- 
out this control, evacuation of the cities may not be an effective tactic, 
and the entire Nation may be thrown into such confusion as to impair 
seriously the defense of the Nation. 

In every metropolitan area there are National Guard and military 
reserve units organized. These units, although on a standby basis, 
are rapidly mobilized, and they represent the type of forces that will 
be needed to control and assist the civilian population. They have 
organization and discipline, and they will command the respect and 
obedience of the civilian population. 

These units are not much more readily assembled than civil defense 
forces, but their effectiveness will be far greater than that of a civilian 
organization; provided, of course, that they are prepared in advance 
to assemble rapidly and take up predesignated assignments. A spur- 
of-the-moment mobilization and hastily improvised plan will be of 
little help. 

It has been said that military commitments will preclude National 
Guard and military-reserve units taking on civil-defense assignments. 

No doubt these units will have early missions at the outbreak of 
another major far, but until the civilian situation is stabilized, they 
will be impotent—probably unable to move from their home stations 
until order is restored and transportation routes opened. 

For the first several hours after the outbreak of the air war—and 
perhaps for several days—the primary effort will be directed toward 
overcoming the initial impact of the attack and, restoring the Nation 
to some semblance of order. 

It is not suggested that military units should permit civil defense 
demands to transcend the missions for which the military is organized. 
But if these units will recognize that the civilian situation has a direct 
bearing on their capability to carry out their military missions, they 
will plan to integrate their operation with those of the local civil 
defense organization at their home stations. 

Military units in reserve status, as soon as they become mobilized. 
will render an invaluable service. But the most critical period will be 
during the first few hours after the warning, while these units are 
mobilizing. During this period local police forces will bear the full 
impact of the situation, because they are on the spot and ready. 
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ae It is during this time that military assistance will be most needed. 
of attack To be most effective a military unit would have to be instantly available 
the initia) when the first air alert is received. bo 
the frome 6 Most of the locations at which military units are on duty or in 
seal hours training are situated well away from the target cities. For economic 
it asine and tactical reasons, no doubt this is good policy. But if the premise 
: + see is valid that the military is essential to aid target cities under air 
a pannned attack, a reexamination of the policy for locating training camps 
seems to be in order. 

A training station of the type that is compatible with the terrain 
and other features of a target area would be a valuable source of 
trained manpower to aid in keeping control of the situation that must 
be expected with the outbreak of war. A civil disorder in Detroit 
several years ago was brought under control with the aid of troops in 
training at Fort Custer, 140 miles away, but it required 4 hours to 
obtain their clearance and to travel the distance to Detroit. 

The same force instantly ready to respond and only a short distance 
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dby basis, 

3 that will As a summary of this statement, Congress and/or FCDA should 

They have pursue measures to— 

spect and (1) Effect the reorganization of the Federal civil defense 
agency to have it constituted an executive department of the Fed- 

7il defense eral Government under a Secretary of Civil Defense directly re- 

a civilian sponsible to the President. 

n advance (2) Make financial aid available to States and target cities for 

_ Aspu- & the cost. of civil defense administration and planning. 

will be of (3) Remove the restrictions against FCDA doing business di- 
rectly with certain top-priority target cities. 

> National (4) Integrate National Guard and military reserve units into 

signments. local civil defense plans; and consider a policy of locating active 

itbreak of military units in training at stations close enough to target cities 

‘ized, they to assist effectively local civil defense in the evacuation of the 

1e stations cities, 


There are many other factors that are not directly related to civil 


war—and (defense legislation and administration, but which bear heavily on 
ed toward fe the problems of civil government in case of attack on this country. 
he Nation There is the matter of an adequate highway system to permit complete 

evacuation in less than the 6 or 7 hours that would be required with 
i] defense the present system ; the matter of industrial dispersion and its effect on 
organized. the municipal tax structure; and construction of public shelters in 
as & direct congested areas. All of these introduce problems into municipal gov- 
sions, thev ernment which are brought about by the air-nuclear age. Where 
local civil formerly municipal government had well-defined responsibilities, and 

experience on which to base its operations, today the cities are extend- 
mobilized. ing into the field of national defense. They must plan to meet condi- 
10d will be tions of war that are almost beyond imagination: and they must pre- 
units are pare the civilian population to react according to a set of rules that are 
ar the full diametrically opposed to the normal patterns of human behavior. 
ready. lhey must teach their people to flee from their homes when their 


normal impulse will be to remain and protect their property ; to drop 
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the tools of industry momentarily, rather than remain at their ma. 
chines and produce the weapons of defense. 
This transition in municipal government greatly increases responsi- 
bilities of public officials, but not to the point of frustration. Speak 
ing for Detroit, municipal government will accept its share of respon 
sibility in the national defense program, and will discharge its trust 
faithfully. But when the burden becomes too great in certain areas, 
it should, as this statement indicates, admit to its limitations and 
mvite the Federal Government to take up more of the burden. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Apert E. Coo, 
Mayor. 


County or ERIE, 
Orricer or Crvit Derense, 
Erie, Pa., December 21, 1958. 
Hon. Cuer Hortrrep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
of the Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Houirretp: In response to your letter of December 8, 
1955, I would like to make the following suggestions, which I believe 
will enable our own civil-defense organization to do a better job. 

A change in the present laws and planning from the system of 
political subdivisions to one of area operation, would remove one of 
civil defense’s greatest obstacles and weaknesses. The area of opera- 
tion should include the probable damaged communities and all the 
other communities affected either by support or evacuation. This 
area of operation would totally disregard State, county, city, or com- 
munity lines. The law should require all political subdivisions in 
the area to assume responsibility to the area control financially and 
otherwise. 

Erie is a good example of this weakness. Erie is closer to both 
New York and Ohio State lines than it is to the adjoining counties 
in Pennsylvania. The nearest large community in Pennsylvania— 
Meadville—feels a closer alliance to Youngstown, Ohio, than it does 
to Erie, Pa. The next nearest large community in Pennsylvania— 
Warren—is actually nearer to Buffalo, N. Y., then it is to Erie, Pa. 

A wider distribution of stockpiled civil defense supplies is desirable. 
Public apathy is a definite problem in civil defense. If the people 
of each community could see the supplies or the place where they 
were stored, it would help overcome their put-off-to-tomorrow atti- 
tude. Here in Erie our civil defense training center and the rescue 
tools we have acquired have been a tremendous visual aid in recruiting 
and training. 

In an emergency, time is an important factor. The closer the 
needed supplies are to the deficit area the more lives will be saved. 
Stockpiling supplies for 70 critical target cities and 116 target cities 
in 19 warehouses is not good planning, even if it is economical. 

Civil defense should be on a par with military defense and have 
Cabinet status. 

Matching funds should be made available for salaries for admin- 
istrative personnel on a local level. 
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Legislation should be passed to make surplus equipment available 
to local civil defense units. 

Civil defense has continued to grow in the last year. Its impor- 
tance has been almost universally accepted. Its greatest need now 
is more appeal to the man on the street, so as not to lose its grassroot 
content. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArrTuur J. GARDNER, 
Mayor. 


VANDERBURGH CouNnTy Civin Derense Corps, 
Evansville, Ind., December 13, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Houirrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for your letter of December 8, 1955, and for 
giving us an opportunity to express ourselves regarding civil defense. 

The basic problems of civil defense are these: 

1. An intense apathy on the part of most people. 

2. An even more dangerous attitude of fatalistic surrender on 
the part of most of the remainder. 

3. The fact that less than 1 percent of the population is inter- 
ested in civil defense in any way. 

4. The unrealistic, almost hysterical, utterances that emanate 
from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

5. An almost complete lack of direction and coordination from 
higher echelons. 

6. The artificial barrier of State boundaries. Evansville sup- 
ports must come from Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

7. Lack of funds to provide needed equipment on the local 
level. 

8. The fact that civil-defense officials have an unbelievable 
responsibility but no authority of any kind. 

We believe most of these problems stem from lack of a positive 
definition of the situation and what must be done. 

Item 4 can be corrected by Executive direction. We know the only 
safe place is where the bomb is not, but we also know it is impossible 
for everyone to get there. We need some conditioning of the people 
with blood, toil, sweat, and tears information, and an end to the 
evacuation or perish philosophy. Evacuation is only one phase of 
self-preservation. 

The rest of the world is surrendering to communism instead of 
fighting. If we are going to fight when our time comes, we will do 
well to make the decision now while we have time to prepare. 

Items 1, 2, and 3 only can be corrected by solving the remaining 
live problems. Much of this can be accomplished by elevating civil 
defense to a Federal status suggested in House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

_Responsibility for civil defense is meaningless without authority. 
The Congress should establish such authority and outline the format 
for its delegation. 
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The Military Establishments sell and give away almost daily, much- 
needed supplies and equipment that civil defense is not eligible to 
receive. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, CAP, and others are entitled to 
equipment which is vital to the defense mechanism of any civil target. 

Target cities are authorized matching funds on much equipment, 
yet most of us cannot supply our half. Yet the armed services give 
away, or sell, the same type of equipment for less money than FCDA 
is anxious to spend on a matching-funds basis. 

Let’s give civil defense first chance at all Government surplus, on 
a donated basis, and do away with matching funds. 

The Armed Forces maintain a small regular staff in each city that 
has Active Reserve units, for guidance and direction. Such a course 
might well be adopted by civil defense to economically control activi- 
ties of volunteer groups 1n critical target areas. 

As you have stated, the problems are many and complex. We wish 
you success and wish to assure you of our complete desire to cooperate 
In every way. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry O. Roserts, 
Mayor 





Orrice or THE Mayor, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. Cuetr Ho.trtep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hottrretp: We are extremely grateful to you for providing 
this opportunity to place before you and your committee our views 
sashes civil defense programs and problems, for it is our opinion 
that nationally our civil defense efforts do not measure up to the high 
standards warranted by the extreme importance of this activity. 

We have summarized below the major problems as we see them, 
and you will find attached a somewhat more detailed, but not lengthy, 
discussion of each. 

1. We all recognize that the greatest single problem confronting 
civil defense administrators and planners is the almost universal 
apathy of the American people toward civil defense. Unfortunately. 
this is not only true at the grassroots, but this attitude also appears to 
permeate large groups of citizens engaged in business and commerce. 
and even perhaps a majority of our public officials and legislative 
bodies. 

2. Most of our existing civil defense legislation was based upo1 
atom bomb planning and, with the advent of the hydrogen bomb, has 
been made obsolete. This legislation must be revised to keep in step 
with constantly changing technological improvements. 

3. It is basic that civil defense training cannot be accomplished 
without adequate equipment, and provision must be made for dis- 
tribution of surplus military equipment directly to civil defense 
agencies. It is our observation that, unfortunately, much surplus 
military equipment was sold to salvage contractors who are now offer: 
ing it for sale, at a profit, to civil defense agencies. 
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4. We believe that all military units, except those actually engaged 
in combat with the enemy, in the event of an attack, should be inte- 
grated into local civil defense programs. Should the need arise, I 
believe it to be obvious that in an emergency these units would be 
utilized to the maximum; but, to prevent confusion when the need is 
greatest, these units should now be incorporated into civil defense 
planning and organization. 

5. If we believe that civil defense is an arm of military defense, 
means must be found for providing a broader base for financing civil 
defense programs now established in our urban centers. 

6. Possible aggression against the United States would not recog- 
nize city, State, or other political boundaries, and means must be 
found—perhaps through legislation—to provide areawide civil de- 
fense programs in our major metropolitan centers, most of which are 
comparable to designated critical target areas. 

We shall follow the activities of your committee with great interest, 
and we shall be pleased to assist you in any way possible. 

With all good wishes and with the highest of regard, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
H. Ror Baritr, Mayor. 


WIDESPREAD INDIFFERENCE 


Past civil defense exercises in evacuation and for training have 
found far too few of our citizens participating. Even in Kansas City, 
where we believe the civil defense program to be as active and effective 
as any, our greatest problem is citizen apathy and indifference. True, 
we have participation by our professional citizens, such as doctors and 
dentists, and by many of our civic leaders, but every exercise brings 
forth once again the question, Where is the businessman who has the 
most to lose ? 

If civil defense is an activity of vital concern to local, State, and 
Federal officials, then there is no excuse for not drafting into the civil 
defense program Federal, State, and local employees who live and 
work in critical target cities. In Kansas City, we have good partici- 
pation on a voluntary basis by Government employees; however, even 
among this group, indifference is a major problem. Many of the 
governmental agencies could not operate for weeks, or even months, 
after a disaster, and, as residents of the area, participation by public 
employees would encourage participation by other citizens. 

Until some solution is found to this problem, civil defense has no 
ilternative but to continue operation on a skeleton organization basis 
hoping for rapid recruitment of largely untrained volunteers in time 
of emergency. 

CIVIL DEFENSE LEGISLATION 


Present civil defense legislation, for the most part, was drafted 
during 1949 and 1950, when the atom bomb was the greatest threat 
known to our legislators. 

A revision of civil defense legislation might well provide that cer- 
fain existing Federal agencies would be assigned the responsibility 
lor major aspects of the civil-defense program. For example, the 
Public Health Service might be assigned the responsibility for the 
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civil defense medical-health program, for certainly in case of emer- 
gency, the Public Health Service would assume that responsibility and 
the Federal agencies should be participants in preemergency planning, 
Other agencies which obviously would be brought into the program 
would be the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and the United States Corps 
of Engineers. 

All of these agencies have large groups of personnel now operating 
in our major cities, and this type of organization would eliminate 
the obvious disadvantages of a parallel civil-defense organization 
with duplication of authority, responsibility, and personnel. 

Actually, it would appear that this type of organization closely ap- 
proximates the method of operation in many of the recent natural 
disasters such as the floods in New England and on the west coast. 
An organization of this type would find the civil-defense agency 
functioning largely in a staff capacity and provides the obvious ad- 
vantage of economy of operation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


The use of property declared surplus by the military forces for civil 
defense has apparently been of considerable controversy. Billions of 
dollars’ worth of this equipment suitable for use by civil-defense 
agencies has been sold for a fraction of its cost, and much of it is now 
being offered for sale to local civil defense agencies which use match- 
ing funds to repurchase the equipment. 

One solution might be to consider civil defense as the fourth arm of 
our military defense ee and afford to civil defense the same 
privileges regarding the use of Federal property as are now enjoyed 
by National Guard and Reserve units. Under such a plan, the Fed- 
eral Government must, of course, maintain accountability for such 
equipment. 

PARTICIPATION BY THE MILITARY 


Our civil-defense programs will require the services of the military, 
organized and disciplined, to assist in overcoming panic and to provide 
direct assistance in the event of an emergency. 

American forces in England during World War II were so inte- 
grated. Each incoming unit was given a copy of the British Manual 
of Civil Defense together with a directive to make personnel and 
equipment available to the nearest civil-defense director. Theater 
commanders took considerable interest in this cooperative program 
which proved to be most effective and was a source of pride to those 
participating. 

In many cases, military units now stationed throughout the United 
States would not be ordered to defensive or combatant duty for hours 
or even days after an enemy attack. It is during the initial period 
of an emergency when the type of help which could be provided by 
the military units is most vital, and we urge that consideration be 
given to the integration of military units into local civil-defense plans, 
excepting only those actually committed to combat. 
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WIDER BASE OF FINANCING NEEDED 


At the present time, many States, of which Missouri is one, have 
no provision for participating in the costs of civil-defense programs. 
The result is that the Federal Government and the individual cities 
must assume the burden of financing. Inasmuch as many of our cities 
have neither the funds needed nor the means of securing them, the 
civil-defense program suffers. 

If civil defense is to be considered as an arm of our military defense, 
it would appear that the tax load should be spread equally over all 
of our citizens and not primarily on the residents of the critical target 
cities. If our national security is at stake, the problem is of concern 
to all citizens whether they be urban or rural. 


DIRECT AUTHORITY FOR CRITICAL TARGET AREAS 


Successful civil-defense programs cannot be organized on any but 
a metropolitan-area basis for our critical target cities. Under exist- 
ing laws, however, each State and each municipality has its own re- 
sponsibility and authority. Where several cities, or even States, are 
involved in a critical target area, an efficient civil-defense operation is 
virtually impossible. It may be that a solution can be found in a 
program which would make each of the critical target areas directly 
responsible to the Federal civil defense agency, whereas the present 
law requires that all contact with the Federal agency be conducted 
through the State agency. 

A closer relationship between the Federal civil-defense agency and 
the local civil-defense unit would provide improved planning and 
programs for evacuation and recovery. 

Civil-defense evacuation will disperse large urban populations into 
a great rural area, and present legislation provides practically no 
means for preparing for the feeding, shelter, sanitary requirements, 
or health needs of the evacuees. Planning for critical target areas 
must embrace large rural areas to permit the organization of the 
essentials of survival. 


Crry or Los ANGELES, 
Orrice or Civit DEFENSE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Howirrexo, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar ConeressMAN Ho.irtetp: Mayor Poulson has referred your 
letter of December 7 to me to express some of our thinking from the 
Los Angeles point of view that may be germane to the broad study of 
the problems of civil defense, which Congress is now considering. 

We concur that the problems which confront the national civil- 
defense effort are many and complex. We feel that, since its inception, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration has accomplished as much 
as possible, in view of its limited budget and general lack of recogni- 
tion by various components of the Federal Government. Each year 
since 1950 has seen far more progress than its predecessor, but un- 
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fortunately the sum total remains grossly inadequate. It is obvious, 
however, that all levels of Government must accomplish a great deal 
more before the program can be considered reasonably adequate. 

The following points have been listed, not necessarily in the order 
of their importance, as some of the defects which should be remedied 
at an early date: 

1. The Federal Government must recognize the importance of civi] 
defense and accord to the Federal agency the stature and recognition 
which will dignify its existence and efforts, as with other major depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 

2. The responsibility for civil defense must be recognized to be 
that of the Federal Government, and not of State and local govern- 
ment, necessitating changes in Public Law 920, 81st Congress. This 
is obviously necessary in view of the increasing effects of the thermo- 
nuclear weapons, and means of their delivery, which automatically 
transcends any local political boundaries, including those of many 
States and our neighboring Nations of Canada and Mexico. In fact, 
to become effective, the Federal agency must become our fourth arm 
of defense, as recommended by General of the Armies George C. 
Marshall in 1947 or 1948. 

3. The existing civil defense organization at all levels of Govern- 
ment is not effective because it is inadequately supported financially to 
promulgate effective coordination, adequate planning, and sufficient 
organization. A further weakness, particularly at the Federal level, 
has been the general lack of participation and support of most other 
Federal agencies, which has been very noticeable at the local level. 

4. There is not an effective nationwide emergency communications 
system, which must be developed to reach from the nerve centers of 
the National Government down to every planned target area of the 
United States, including the provision of adequate crosscommunica- 
tions at all levels. 

5. Because the responsibility for civil defense has been delegated to 
the State and local governments, there is virtually a complete lack of 
uniform policy and programing. In fact where one State, such as 
California, may have a relatively effective program, its neighboring 
States may have accomplished little or nothing, despite the vital need 
for their support in the event of a major attack. 

6. Up to the present the Federal policy emphasis has been “evacu- 
ation,” without a prepared program, rather than creating survival 
plans for entire target areas, based on their respective problems, capa- 
bilities, and limitations. 

The Federal Government should divide the country into target areas 
and support areas. These should be effectively organized, properly 
supported, and given Federal leadership in the creation of their civil- 
defense planning and organization. The Ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress took a major step in this direction in furnishing $10 million for 
target area studies, but this will have little value unless all plans 
developed are coordinated into a master Federal plan, and effectively 
implemented. 

There has been too little attention given to the creation of resources 
of food, clothing, medical] supplies, and other critical materials, which 
must be stockpiled outside of target areas or zones, and which obviously 
cannot be accomplished by local government. 
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A chain can be no stronger than its weakest link—all portions of the 
program must be integrated into one composite, effective whole. 

7. A great deal of emphasis must be placed on the development of an 
effective shelter program, which is pretty much nonexistent at the 
present time. Consideration must be given to the provisions of tax 
relief and long-term guaranteed financing to encourage the construc- 
tion of home shelters, which in the final analysis may be the onl 
effective means of saving life in the event of an enemy attack wit 
little or no prior warning. 

Industry should be encouraged to construct underground plants in 
every new development through tax relief measures and other financial 
assistance. 

8. Future planning must consider the intercontinental ballistics 
missile which is now almost a reality, to avoid the pitfalls of prior 
planning. We cannot work in only one direction—to solve only one 
problem—when another of a different nature is almost upon us. 

9. Finally, to effectively prepare, and to combat the problems 
brought on by an attack, requires the efforts of every citizen of our 
Nation in some degree. To accomplish this, there must be an effective 
information program to clear confusion and apathy from the minds 
of the public, and there must be an adequate means of utilizing im- 
mediately and effectively the personnel resource of our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp F, Lyncu, 
Colonel, United States Army, 
Director of Civil Defense. 


Ciry or LoutsviLe, Ky., 
December 30, 1985. 
Hon. Coser Hontrrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hoxtrretp: This is in reply to your letter of December 8, 
1955, in which you requested my comments on possible changes in 
existing Federal civil defense legislation. 

As you stated in your letter, the problems involved in developing 
a sound civil defense program are many and complex. This is true 
tosuch a degree that I question at this time whether we have sufficient 
information and experience to recommend possible changes in existing 
civil defense legislation. 

We do know with the advent of megaton bombs that the principle 
of community self-help is still sound, but that the basic unit has en- 
larged from that of a city to that of a region or area. This basic unit 
may enlarge again when the intercontinental missile becomes a re- 
ality—a presumption that must be considered. We also know that the 
fallout problem of radioactive material makes the potential disaster 
area large enough to overlap several States. These changes in the 
size of the basic unit involving city, county, and State political boun- 
daries further complicate the civil defense program. 

As you know, the 84th Congress authorized the FCDA to study 
and develop civil defense measures designed to afford adequate pro- 
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tection to life and property, including but not limited to research and 
study as to the best methods of evacuating centers of population, feas. 
ibility, relationship, and need of shelters incident to the execution of an 
evacuation plan, and the analysis of the operational plan related there- 
to. Pursuant to this authorization, studies are now being made in 
various critical target areas of the United States. Until we know the 
results of this national survival plan project, I doubt the wisdom of 
proposing changes in current civil defense legislation. Accordingly, it 
is my recommendation that no such proposals be made at this time, 

Should Louisville be selected for further hearings, I and members 
of my staff shall be happy to meet with you and assist you in any way 
we can. 

Trusting the above information may be of some value to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
AnprEew Broappvs, 
Mayor of Louisville. 


CoMMISSION GOVERNMENT, 
Memphis, Tenn., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Houirterp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howtrrerp: I am writing in my capacity as major of the 
city of Memphis in reply to your letter of December 8 about civil 
defense. 

I did not take office until January 1, and, therefore, I do not know 
as much about this as others, but my own personal view is that perhaps 
it would be wise to select the 3 or 4 cities which are most likely to be 
attacked and work out model programs for them only. 

From this, experience could be gained and costs determined, and 
then programs for the balance of the country could be worked out. 

Frankly, I do not believe that the people of Memphis are concerned 
at all about danger from attack and honestly I do not know whether 
an effort should be made to frighten them into doing much about tt. 

We have a Memphis-Shelby County Civil Defense Commission here 
and we have a paid deputy director, and I suppose that Memphis has 
been giving the matter as much attention as other cities similarly 
located. 

I am very much interested in the attached resolution which you and 
Senator Kefauver and others introduced in Congress. Let’s work 
hard for this. Iam utterly convinced that it will eventually eliminate 
any worry about civil defense if you fellows who believe in it, would 
really work for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epmunp Oremy, Mayor. 
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OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 22, 1956. 
Hon. Curr Hottrtexp, 
House of Representatives, 
Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConeressMAN Hotirreip: Your letter of December 8, 
1955, asking for my comments on the civil defense problem in the 
United States today is most welcome. I have discussed this letter 
with Dr. George A. Parkinson, the director of the University of Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee, who is also a rear admiral in the United States 
Navy and who has worked with me for 8 years on civil defense methods 
and theories. I also enlisted the aid of Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, 
Milwaukee civil defense director, and one time chief of staff for Gen. 
L. K. Truscott. 

Together I desire to submit our composite views. 

The existence of atomic, biological, and chemical weapons of the 
new variety, in my opinion, forces a very pronounced set of changes 
on American institutions if they are to survive to the end of the 
century. 

The age calls for physical relocation of people, their industries and 
their homes; and it also calls for changed methods of construction and 
new invention in such construction. ‘These changed patterns of living 
call for changes in governmental procedure to effect them. Such 
changes in governmental procedure have run into community inertia. 
Few elected officials want to show leadership in advance of what they 
think the public wants, and the public is waiting for some authorita- 
tive reaction on the part of leading public officials to see if this idea 
of civil defense is really important. 

Civil defense therefore in the United States is at a crossroads. 
From this point the Nation will either push forward toward a vigorous 
and effective national civil defense organization or it will lapse into 
a condition of complete ineffectiveness in which it will have only : 
nominal civil defense organization which has no real signifi ‘ance in 
terms of operational ability. 

The concept of civil defense beginning with the Bull report and the 
Hopley report has had a natural, though slow, development, until 
today there does exist a body of theory upon which can be based an 
effective civil-defense structure for our Nation. The basic organiza- 
tional planning and development have been done. It remains now to 
bring these ideas into a condition of operational effectiveness. There 
must come about a transformation of the abstract ideas and theories 
into operational plans, manned by literally hundreds of thousands of 
both professional and volunteer workers. The Nation must proceed 
from this point toward a condition of total operational readiness or it 
may as well forget the entire concept of civil defense. 

In this paper I suggest certain steps which need to be taken now 
and which if taken vigorously can lead to a solution of this problem. 
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1. The Federal Civil Defense Administration must be elevated in, 
the administrative structure of the National Government to a position 
of authority which will be commensurate with its responsibilities —It 
is not in that position now. I do not recommend that the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration should be incorporated into the Defense 
Department and that the Federal Administrator should sit with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In fact, I believe that this should not be done, 
and if it were done would sound the death knell of civil defense. I do 
believe, however, that the Federal Civil Defense Administrator should 
have the opportunity to sit with the National Security Council on mat- 
ters affecting the defense and survival of the United States and that 
he should have Cabinet rank. 

2. The Federal Civil Defense Administration must be transformed 
from a staff and planning agency to an operational agency.—This im- 
plies a completely new Federal concept of civil defense. Prior to this, 
the concept has been that the FCDA will provide organizational plan- 
ning and coordinative leadership and the implementation of these 
plans will rest with the State, county, and local civil-defense agencies. 
The advent of thermonuclear weapons and the inception of interconti- 
nental ballistic weapons have made this concept obsolete. Civil De- 
fense is a national problem. It is concerned with national survival 
and its problems transcend local political boundaries. It is suggested 
that there are certain functions which should properly remain with 
the State and local governmental agencies, but there are a number of 
problems whose magnitude is such that they cannot be handled locally 
and they must be handled by the Federal Government. The time is 
past when Congress by law can say the implementation of these prob- 
lems rests with the local governments. This has ceased to be true and 
this fact must be recognized by the National Government and by State 
and local governments. 

Two of the problems which illustrate the need for FCDA to be an 
operational agency are: (a) The problem of evacuating the great 
metropolitan areas, with the attendant problem of organizing the 
reception areas for either the short or long-range reception of hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees from urban areas. I shall not go into 
the complexity of this problem and its manifold ramifications, but 
simply state as an obvious fact that where a great metropolitan area 
is either located in or is contiguous to several States it 1s absurd to 
suggest that the solution to this problem is a local one. 

(b) The problem of developing and implementing the long-range 
program of public works which will be needed in the relocation of the 
hundreds of thousands of industrial workers who will be driven from 
their homes and places of employment if a sudden mass thermo- 
nuclear attack is launched against this country. One of the problems 
which has long been recognized by the Federal Government is the 
need to continue the production of the sinews of war even in the face 
of such an attack. If we add to this problem the problem of rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitating the great disaster areas which will result from 
a mass attack, the need to house hundreds of thousands of people, and 
the need to clothe and feed and provide essential services for them, 
we have a total problem which must be handled operationally an¢ 
practically by the Federal Government, and it is futile to think 0 
trying to solve it in the terms of the feeble efforts of local gover 
mental agencies. 
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vated in _ These examples are sufficient to validate our proposition that the 
position I ederal Government must get into the operating end of civil defense. 
Rise. 3. The Federal Government must concern itself with the regula- 
Federal tions and requirements for construction wm our target areas.—Ameri- 
Thefense cans are now building literally millions of homes and industrial 
with the buildings of wood and other flammable materials which actually in- 


i Bae crease the danger potential in the target areas. This pattern could 
ae Tid be fatal to the Nation and the ideals for which it lives. There is no 
agency except the Federal Government which can tell the people of 
this country that they must stop this suicidal trend and must con- 
struct all of our buildings in the great target areas out of blastproof 
and fireproof materials. This proposal has long-range implications 
and repercussions in terms of our building trades, in terms of reedu- 
cating and retraining people to work with new materials, but it is a 
problem which must be solved. Reduction of target vulnerability 
must have strong Federal backing. 

4. The Federal Government must concern itself with stockpiling 
a food, Suel, and other necessary items in strategic places throughout 
aehenhi. the United States.—Millions of people must be provided at least a 
wil Te. minimum subsistence requirement in the event of mass attack. It is 
c absurd to say that this is a local problem only. This is a national 
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saaiaind problem. Thought must be given to fuel depots so people who are 
5 Soares 3 
on with fleeing in their cars can get gasoline and other essentials; and when 
anh of they arrive in the reception areas it is almost certain that there will 


encase need to be adequate supplies of fresh provisions. They will have to 
7 ? subsist for at least a short time, and perhaps for a long time, on some 
ese prob- type of canned rations which can be stored and preserved for long 
aed periods of time and which will provide an adequate balanced ration for 
| by State the people. | | 

5. The Federal Government must help develop anew theory of urban 
life—Our great urban communities provide a complete complex of 
problems which must be studied if we are to retain the idea that people 
can and should and will continue to live in cities. It may be that the 
concept of great urban communities is already obsolete, but it is cer- 
tain that the American people have not come to the point where they 
will accept this concept and it may be that they never will. This 
being the case, there are certain problems which must be solved. If 
we accept the advent of intercontinental guided missiles in the not too 
far distant future, we must come to the idea that evacuation will be 
inex post factoevent. What, then, is the type of defense which makes 
sense? Obviously, this is to disperse our cities to the extent that they 
are not good targets for expensive missiles because the damage would 
not be great enough to justify the expense of the missile, but at the 
, problem: same time we must find out how much dispersal can take place and 
cunt, ja: tht still have the city operate as an urban complex. In other words, we 
= the int must find out what is the maximum number of people per square mile 
f rebuild: or per square block which can be permitted in any city. How thin 
esult from must our urban population be spread? How independent should each 
eople, and individual household be? What services should each family be able 
for them. ‘o provide for itself under emergency conditions? 

l'o summarize all this the question must be answered, “How self- 
suflicient can an individual family or household in a great city be- 
come?” So far as I know, there has been no research on any of the 
problems which must be answered in this connection. And once this 
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research has been accomplished and the answers have evolved, someone 
in authority must be able to tell the people, “These things must be 
done.” 

Some of the corollary problems in this group are: (a) How can we 
design a home so that there will be at least one room in the house where 
people can survive and keep themselves warm if the normal services are 
discontinued? Should this room be blasttight, gastight, and biolog. 
ically tight, so that the members of the household can survive the 
blast damage of an atomic or thermonuclear weapon, and so also that 
they could survive in the face of chemical or biological attack ? 

(6) Are we going to develop in this country an adequate system of 
limited access highways which will tap, and in an emergency, drain 
the mass centers of population? Are these going to be designed at 
the same time so that if the central cores of the great cities are de- 
stroyed the network will still be operable on a national basis? Who 
is going to plan this and who is going to see that the plans are car- 
ried out? It would appear to the casual observer that such a net- 
work of superhighways is essential even in peacetime and would 
need to be constructed even if there were no threat of attack and need 
for evacuation. One cannot leave this problem to the States and 
local government. 

(ce) Who is going to investigate the implications of the great hous- 
ing developments which are being placed in the centers of target area; 
by our insurance companies and other investment agencies? In the 
name of security billions of policyholders’ funds are being invested 
in developments which most surely will be completely destroyed in 
case of attack. A new pattern for these developments should be re- 
quired by the Federal Government. Instead of building hundreds of 
thousands of housing units in the centers of our prime target areas, 
perhaps such housing units on a smaller scale should be scattered 
throughout the country in communities of one, three, or five thousand 
population and this should be accompanied by a dispersal of industries 
so that the Nation would get a combined dispersal of industry and 
population which would make it impossible for any single attack, or 
even multiple attack, on the United States to have disastrous effects 
on either our population or our economy. 

(d) Who is going to bring to the farmers and the dwellers in the 
rural areas the fact that they have a direct stake in civil defense now! 
Who is going to tell them, and they have not yet been told so that 
they understand it, the radioactive fallout from a thermonuclear 
weapon can be just as devastating and just as fatal to them and to 
their livestock as it can and will be to the urban dwellers? Who 
going to explain to them that they must have an evacuation plan whic! 
may cover as much as two or three thousand square miles of area and 
which will be just as necessary to their survival as an evacuation plan 
for the great cities ? 

(3) Who is going to develop for the farmers and food producers 
of this country a system of barter or exchange whereby it will be pos 
sible for the * hh to dispose of their food products, especially the 
perishable ones, on a peiatiienaitle basis to: the millions of evacuees 
fleeing from the cities who will need this food and these food products 
for their survival? If a farmer can see a group of city dweller 
swarming across his farm, killing his livestock for food, and using 
his grain, there will be revolution and anarchy in this country, but if 
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, someone he knows that he can dispose of these food products and his livestock 
; must be to these people by some organized procedure which will make it pos- 
sible for him to be reimbursed in the future for it, you will have an 
yw Can We orderly and efficient contribution to our total survival pattern. This 
use where cannot be done on a local or State basis. There must be a national 
TVices are plan and there must be national authority to implement the plan. 
1d biolog. ({) Who is going to suggest to the automobile designers that there 
irvive the should be a complete restudy of the designs for our automobiles with 
y also that view to making it possible for a family to live in their auto for 1, 2, or 
ck? 3,or4 days, even under adverse weather conditions? The need for this 


system of could easily come to hundreds of thousands of people under disaster 


acy, drain conditions. _ 
assigned at (7) Who is going to suggest to the glass manufacturers of the 


es are de- United States that glass for use in houses and automobiles and other 
sis? Who places where it can become a lethal weapon is obsolete, and our glass 
1S are car- must be replaced in our homes, in our cars, and in thousands of other 
ach a net- places by a transparent plastic which, under the impact of explosion, 
nd would will not be dangerous to the people around it? 

s and need 6. The Federal Government must begin the development of a long- 


States and range shelter construction program.—lt is known that in the case of 
radioactive fallout from a thermonuclear weapon that the roof of a 
reat hous building provides a great deal of protection by simply putting distance 
irget areas between the people inside and the radioactive ash outside. We know 
3? Inthe also that the rate of decay of this radioactive ash is fairly rapid and 
g invested that its intensity will decrease markedly in a matter of 36 or 48 hours. 
stroyed in There is need for a mass program of shelter construction under which 
suld be re- shelter people could drive their cars or under which they could protect 
undreds of themselves for 2 or 3 days during a period of high radioactivity. 
rget areas, Again, this is a national problem, and not a local one. —__ 
» scattered Three other problems in the field of governmental organization and 
e thousand structure need to be solved in connection with our disaster planning. 
e industries 1. How does one provide for the continuity of local and State gov- 
dustry and ernment in the face of the almost total destruction of a great city? 
» attack, or It is perhaps necessary to conceive a new application of the principle 
rous effects fae of extraterritoriality so that the surviving officials of the government 
can set up outside of the city area a governmental structure which 
llers in the [Me ‘20 have legal authority and which can be effective in reestablishing 
fense now! the city itself and its necessary municipal functions. 
‘old so that 2. The entire problem of the relationship between a great city and 
rmonuclear IM the surrounding governmental units, particularly the State, must be 
hem and to Me "constituted. ‘This is an especially complex problem where the city 
3? Whois occupies parts of several States. It is important that a study of pres- 
plan whiel ent relationships and practices should be made, and from this study 


of area and fae Should develop perhaps a completely new approach to this urban-State 
uation plan relationship. Certainly, a long-range plan for the establishment of 
a new perspective in connection with this relationship is necessary. 


1 producers 4. In connection with this urban-State study there should be a study 
will be pos fe "ade to determine the practicability of the continued mee rapa of 
pecially the J great cities. As I suggested earlier in this paper, it may be that great 


of evacuees fmm ‘ities are obsolete. It may be that we must establish a national pat- 
od products fi ‘rn of smaller cities and smaller communities. Somebody needs to 
ty dwellers know the facts, and once the facts are known any change in the present 
|, and using #m Pattern of our urban development must be effected on a national rather 
intry, but if JM than a local basis. 
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It is not intended that this letter should constitute an inventory of 
all of the great problems of civil defense, but it is believed that we have 
suggested here a great many of the problems which need to be solved 
now, and the implications of these problems show very clearly that 
we must have greater and stronger Federal participation in the solu. 
tion of these problems and a much stronger and effective civil-defense 
organization. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank P. Zetwier, Mayor, 


Crry oF MINNEAPOLIS, 
OFFICE oF THE Mayor, 
January 17, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressmMAN Howirretp: This will answer your letter of 
December 9, 1955, on behalf of the Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives, requesting an expression of munici- 
pal viewpoints and recommendations concerning the national civil. 
defense effort. It is understood that your subcommittee plans to hold 
public hearings on this matter during the current session of Congress. 

Upon receipt of your letter I conferred with Mr. Walter Halstead, 
director of civil defense for the city of Minneapolis, and he has sub- 
sequently prepared a statement on behalf of our city, as per the 
attached copy. I concur in this statement in its entirety and am 
forwarding copies thereof to members of the Minnesota delegation 
as well as to the other persons indicated on this letter. 

I would also like to officially request that the city of Minneapolis 
be considered as the site for one of the hearings to be conducted by 
your subcommittee. I have spoken to Congressman Roy Wier regar¢- 
ing this possibility, and I firmly believe that your subcommittee would 
benefit from a study of the Minneapolis civil-defense program, which 
is recognized as one of the best in the entire Nation. 

I trust that the attached statement will be made part of the official 
record of your subcommittee and that its contents will be considered 
in the light of furthering the national civil-defense effort. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Eric G. Hoyer, 
Mayor. 


JANUARY 6, 1956. 
Iion. Ertc G. Hoyer, 
Mayor of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Dear Mayor Hoyer: I have received the copy of your letter frou 
Representative Holifield concerning the possible deficiencies in civ! 
defense, particularly on a Federal level, and herein will attempt 
enumerate some of the problems which I have observed during 1) 
past 6 years as director of civil defense for the city of Minneapolis 

I am sure that both you and Representative Holifield realize ther 
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js no panacea or single magic word that will make everything right 
as far as our national civil- defense effort is concerned. Also, the 
problem of an efficient civil-defense effort is not that exclusively of 
the Federal Government nor can the Federal Government, by legis- 
lative means or otherwise, completely solve our civil- defense defi- 
ciencies. ‘This is also the problem of State and local government and 
it has been interesting to note that where State and local government 
assume their responsibilities, you will usually find a reasonably good 
civil-defense program which should indicate that the deficiencies are 
not all those found on the Federal level. 

As you know, we have been engaged in civil defense in Minneapolis 
since May of 1950 and, since that time, have made good progress in 
most of our activity. We have in excess of 10,000 people, either 
volunteers or employ ees of city agencies, well trained or in the process 
of being trained, in the various necessary civil-defense activities. We 
have expanded our original thinking to keep in line with the develop- 
ment of greater weapons and we have attempted to develop a program 
that w ould be flexible enough to be of value under any condition that 
might arise. I believe th: at I can safely say we are well regarded 
nationally as one of the better-prepared civil-defense communities 
inour country today. However, I must also, at the same time, indicate 
that I am extremely concerned over our still existing inadequacies 
in relation to the necessity of our total mission. Some of these inade- 
quacies can and will be corrected locally. However, there are several 
things that have to be done on a national level before local civil 
defense, no matter how actively pursued or well planned, will succeed. 
[ enumerate some of these suggestions as follows: 


I. LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRESTIGE AND LEADERSHIP 


1. Administrative recognition 

I do not feel that we are getting the proper emphasis on civil defense 
from an administrative level. It is true that President Eisenhower 
has delegated considerable authority and civil defense responsibility 
throughout the National Government 2 agencies other than the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. I do not think, however, that 
these agencies have really assumed their responsibilities, and I know 
from reactions on the local level that very few governmental agencies 
realize the importance and workings of the civ il defense plans. 

There is a noticeable lack of cooperation, for example, between the 
military and the local civil defense authority. I find that in many 
cases the local military establishments feel that they are operating in 
an entirely different sphere than the civil defense authority, and have 
some strange ideas that alerts, evacuation of large cities, control of 
communication systems, etc., that. would take place in a civil defense 
emergency “would in no way affect their own activity. In Minne- 
apolis, for example, the Air ‘Force has located approximately 2 miles 
from ground zero the air filter center manned by civil defense volun- 
teers. Their operational procedure in the event of an alert, at this 
time, is for the volunteers to report to the filter center. Should we 
have an alert, (a) the volunteers would have a very difficult time in 
opposing the evacuation traffic, and (b) they would be going towards 
the area of greater danger rather than away. 
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This is only a small example of the many peculiarities I find in the 
relationship of the various governmental agencies and the civil de. 
fense program. I believe that if President Eisenhower truly believes 
in the importance of civil defense, he could effect a great deal mor 
leadership on this subject both in and out of Government. However. 
there does seem to be some reluctance on his part to so do and unt! 
this leadership is provided within the Government, we are still going 
to have people wondering whether or not civil defense is important or 
necessary. 

B. Government position 

I do not feel that the FCDA, as it is now organized within the gov. 
ernmental structure, receives the proper recognition or prestige that 
it must have in order to do a complete job. I feel that there is no 
question that the Administrator should be established in the Govern. 
ment on a Cabinet level. I do not feel, however, that by incorporating 
civil defense as part of the Department of Defense that we will accon- 
plish the proper end. I am active in naval reserve affairs and I an 
aware of the constant Department of Defense struggle that is taking 
place between the three services for recognition and budget money. 
J hesitate to think what would happen to civil defense if it were forced 
to compete in the Halls of Congress with the powerful forces of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for recognition and attention. I am sure 
that such a move would defeat its own purpose. However, ther 
should be a much greater coordination than now exists by the military 
and civil defense program, and a greater understanding on the part 
of the military of the present mission of civil defense forces. 

In view of the above remarks, I would most certainly encourage the 
House Joint Resolution 98, of January 6, 1955, which proposes the 
FCDA to become an executive department of the Federal Govern 
ment. 

Il. INADEQUATE FUNDS FOR PROPER DEVELOPMENT 


A. Funds for Greater FCDA Participation 
The FCDA is obviously not receiving satisfactory funds to carry 
out the mission to which they have been assigned. Because of thi 
inadequacy of the funds, they have been forced to shift the burden of 
many of the costs to the communities. I definitely feel that commun: 
ties should be responsible for expenses which involve local problemi 
and still remain in favor of the matching funds program that call 
for participation on the part of state and local governments. Hovw- 
ever, there remain some areas wherein the problem cannot be cob: 
fined to local responsibility. It is obvious that because of tle 
expansion of the destructive paver of the potential weapons, we mis 
deal with civil defense problems on a metropolitan area basis. Be- 
cause of the differences in political identities and boundaries, it 1s no 
practical for each community to provide a total civil defense training 
program for the members of its organization that must be adequatel) 
trained. As a result, throughout the country you will find civil d 
fense training programs that can be rated from excellent to totall! 
inadequate. This does not lead toward a good completely org 
ized national civil defense program. a 
As a solution to this problem, if money were available, the FC Ds 
could set up in each critical target area, with the assistance of loc! 
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authorities, adequate schools and training programs in the necessary 
subjects. ‘These schools would not consist of a few printed pamphlets 
and instruction booklets to be executed by local people, but should 
furnish complete training aids, materials, and qualified aid instruc- 
tors. We have found that volunteer training, handled by volunteer 
instructors, as enthusiastic as it may be, is, in most cases, totally inade- 
quate. On the other hand, where we have been able to pay instuctor 
personnel, we have secured a sufficient number of intelligent, capable 
volunteers and have had excellent results. 

The FCDA now has a certain number of schools in existence at 
Olney, Md., and Battle Creek, Mich. These schools, as they now exist, 
are only available for paid staff members of local civil defense or- 
ganizations.. It is not possible for volunteers to obtain enough time 
from their job to journey in excess of 1,000 miles to attend a 1- or 2- 
week school session. Also, city governments will not provide funds 
for individuals not on the city payroll to obtain such training. On 
rare occasions we obtain trainees sponsored by industry or we find 
individuals who are willing to underwrite the expense themselves. 
These, however, are so few in number that they do not give us the 
adequate trained personnel which we now need. 

Along the same line of thinking, certain equipment, such as commu- 
nication equipment, medical supplies, rescue vehicles, and so forth, 
should be furnished to the civil defense organizations of the critical 
target areas for both training and operations. In Minneapolis we 
have one major city of over 530,000 with an additional 200,000 to 
250,000 people in 14 so-called mutual-aid communities. This does 
not take into consideration the like picture that exists in our neighbor- 
ing city of St. Paul. It is not possible for Minneapolis to underwrite 
the cost of all the training or all of the equipment that would be 
needed, or is it possible for one political identity to assume the entire 
responsibility. This responsibility must be met as a metropolitan 
area and adequate equipment should be furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the entire area in order to carry out the administrative 
operations of a civil defense emergency. I do not mean to imply 
that the Federal Government should assume responsibility of adequate 
public safety equipment, such as fire, police, and so forth, but should 
supply the necessary operational equipment to successfully carry out 
ametropolitanwide communication program and necessary equipment 
and facilities of fire, rescue, and other service training. Procedures 
have already been established for the procurement of Federal funds 
on a 50-percent basis. These same procedures, reasonably modified, 
could be followed for 100 percent procurement. 


B. Federal support for local civil-defense operations 

One of the fallacies in the national civil defense thinking has been 
the assumption that local governmental agencies could provide ade- 
quate personnel to carry out their civil-defense responsibilities as well 
as their own departmental programs. Modern city budget procedures 


do not make this possible. Consequently, civil-defense crganizations 
locally are constantly faced with inadequate information and help. 
All the mutual aid communities surrounding Minneapolis which make 
up a large part of our metropolitan critical target area, as well as a 
good part of our population, have civil-defense organizations with 
Volunteer directors who can give only a few hours a night to this very 
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important task. It is obvious, therefore, that civil-defense organi. 
zations will not properly function until adequate personnel can be 
made available. There are several possible solutions to this problem, 
the principal one being matching funds for administrative purposes, 
There is also the possibility of the utilization of reserve officers who 
are not in the Ready Reserve program and whose activity in civil 
defense would not conflict with other obligations in the national de- 
fense effort. Because of their training background, these individuals 
could be easily adapted to most of the civil-defense problems. Such 
men could be compensated on the same basis as the present reserve 
compensation for training periods or for their work as instructors 
in the civil-defense program. Compensation would demand a high 
standard of performance. 


C. Present budget appropriations inadequate in comparison with 
importance of program 

An almost unbelievable situation exists today in the defense of our 
country whereby under our present defensive policies we stress the 
possibility of enemy attack and the adequacy of our program to 
retaliate against such an attack, as well as our ability to withstand, 
militarywise, an aerial invasion upon the country. A great part of 
our national budget today is wrapped up in this problem. Both the 
Strategic Air Command and Continental Air Defense Command admit 
the probability and possibility of a devastating attack upon our critical 
target areas with a great loss of life and property. It would appear, 
therefore, that a logical conclusion would be that a like effort should 
be made to meet the problems involved by such an attack. To say 
that a strong offense, and, in relationship to the CADC defense, is a 
deterrent to such an attack, is well enough in itself and perhaps true, 
but there is nothing about this that does not allow for the possibility 
of eventual attack. It should follow, therefore, that budgetwise, civil 
defense should receive greater attention in relation to its importance 
and the probability of its need. 


III. FCDA AGENCY INADEQUACIES 


In discussing the shortcomings of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, I would like it to be understood that under the present 
Administrator, Mr. Val Peterson, the FCDA has made great strides 
and is constantly attempting to improve its position within the limita- 
tions of a large-scale organized agency with all of the various inter- 
departmental problems which arise. Also, many of the problems of 
the FCDA spring from outside sources rather San from within the 
agency. There are, however, some standards which they now adhere 
to which I feel should be corrected. 


A. Unrealistic matching funds program 


The present matching funds schedule and program for the FCD4 
is inadequate and involves considerable unnecessary redtape. Local 
civil defense organizations do not have the necessary funds whereby 
they can properly process FCDA matching funds project applications 
or retroactive requests. In many cases, requests by local communities 
are treated with suspicion and on the basis that the community 
trying to fraudulently obtain funds for their civil defense program. 
Very strict letter-of-the-law interpretations are put on most tells. 
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For example, we had fire training movie films turned down as bein 
ineligible for matching funds in 1953 that were added to the eligibility 
list in 1954. This is only one of the many instances where the match- 
ing funds program does not allow what we consider reasonable re- 
quests. Approximately 30 to 40 percent of our retroactive matching 
funds requests are rejected, keeping in mind that we automatically 
eliminate requests that come under administrative costs and that all 
of the expenditures by our department are for civil defense, and civil 
defense alone. This should indicate the present condition of the 
matching funds preraln I most certainly do not advocate a free 
and easy policy of Federal fund procurement but the FCDA, in many 
cases, loses sight of their mission and that is to assist the communities 
in developing an adequate civil defense program. 


B. Relationship between Federal civil defense and critical target area 
programs 

Today the FCDA persists in carrying on their program only 
through the State civil defense agency. This has been reduced to the 
ridiculous situation where regional FCDA directors will not direct- 
ly answer letters from target area civil defense directors, but will 
direct their answers only through the State director. This has de- 
veloped, therefore, into a third-person relationship that is not con- 
ducive to proper dissemination of information or materials. Some 
effort has been made to directly contact the critical target areas by 
establishing mailing lists, but there is still a very poor program of 
coordination between FCDA and the target areas. I do not mean to 
presume that the chain of common relationship between city, State, and 
Federal Government should be broken, but, in most instances, the 
critical target area director has the primary responsibility for the 
development of civil defense programing, and unless the relationship 
between the FCDA and the critical target area is improved upon, the 
value of any FCDA coordination will remain as it now is—negligible. 

Incidentally, the State director of civil defense for Minnesota, Col. 
Hubert Schon, is most liberal in his attempts to break down the bar- 
riers between the FCDA and the target areas, and realizes the im- 
possibility of his maintaining a staff which could encompass the works 
of the staffs of the local civil defense programs. In most areas, be- 
cause of this poorly conceived relationship idea, city directors very 
seldom receive any support whatsoever from FCDA officials. In our 
own instance, in spite of Colonel Schon’s attempts to eliminate this 
situation, our relationship with the FCDA has deteriorated to a point 
where we make every effort possible to avoid contact with that agency 
and consequently receive very little adequate yp te from the Federa| 
organization whose principle mission is the development of a civil 
defense program in the critical target areas. 
C. Inadequate evil defense public information program 

By comparison, the present program of public information emanat- 
ing from the Federal Civil Defense Administration is many times 
stronger than it has been for the past few years. However, this — 
gram still does not reach the public as it should, and is not based on 
a high enough plane of public education. Civil defense has been 
forced to approach the national media from the backdoor and pick 
up the crumbs of public service support wherever it can be had. For 

72796—56—pt. 7——23 
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example, I have been informed by one of the former national officials 
of the National Advertising Council that although they have pledged 
to support the civil defense program, they have several other programs 
they consider much more important, namely the Conservation Depart- 
ment’s “Save Our Forest” program, savings bonds, and others. Time 
is allocated on national visti and TV only on the basis that such time 
is not needed for any other purpose. The national program of educa- 
tion to the individuals with adequate support to the local organizations 
should be instituted not only from the FCDA level, but also from the 
top administrative level of our Government. Conferences should be 
called by the President of the United States, or his leading advisers 
and representatives, with all national education media and a program 
of public information that would reach a maximum number of readers, 
listeners, and viewers should be instituted. 

The FCDA, in its efforts to obtain support throughout the country, 
has made passes at practically every national service and labor organi- 
zation, but to date this effort has only resulted in the usual publicity 
pictures of the FCDA Administrator giving the customary “fight” 
talk at the annual convention. In many instances, the FCDA, in 
their effort to gain national support, has succeeded in confusing the 
local organizations to the point where they think they are supposed to 
organize a civil defense organization over and above the present 
organized civil defense. The result is local confusion and considerable 
loss of time on the part of local civil defense officials trying to explain 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution that they are not sup- 

osed to come in and take over the program. These things would be 
eaten left undone. 


IV. LACK OF LEADERSHIP ON THE PART OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY IN 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


There is now apparently no Federal effort through either the 
administration or from its various agencies to bring business and 
industry into the civil defense picture. As a matter of fact, the 
Department of Defense officials on the local level discourage indus- 
tries’ participation in civil defense on the basis that they have a 
military plan with which to deal with emergencies and that industry 
should adhere to the military plan rather than to any local civil de- 
fense plan. 

Although between $500 million is spent annually in the Minneapolis 
area in defense production, practically none of these idustries Save 
an adequate civil defense program. If the department of Defense 
would indicate that an approved civil defense program is a must for 
defense contracts, the result would be the bulk of our industry in 
Minneapolis would immediately be brought into our civil defense 
planning and thousands of our citizens would be assured of a better 

eenel avis defense program. Our local program for industry has 
en regarded as one of the best in the country, and, in the most part, 
calls for utilization of present facilities and abilities with a minimum 
expenditure of manpower hours or moneys. Actually, all we need 
in this instance is the will of the individual industry to cooperate. In 
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the few instances that they have cooperated, good civil defense pro- 
orams have resulted. The Federal Government, through their agen- 
cies, can make this possible. 


Vv. THE AVAILABILITY OF FEDERAL RESOURCES TO CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNERS 


Legislation has been pending to make available for civil defense 
organizations surplus property of the kind that could be used in 
organizing local and State civil defense programs. Many instances 
are at hand where local civil defense organizations have had to 
spend money for equipment that in the first place was purchased as 
surplus property from the Federal Government at ridiculously low 
prices and sold back to civil defense authorities at many times its 
original cost. One particular item to which I refer is the helmet 
liner being used by police reserve programs which have cost anywhere 
from $1 to $1.25 apiece which were originally purchased from the Fed- 
eral Government at figures less than one-tenth of that cost. The 
FCDA, through its matching funds program, thereupon would match 
funds for helmets up to 50 cents which would show a net loss to the 
Government of approximately 40 cents and an additional cost to the 
community of 50 cents per article. If civil defense is as essential 
as it is believed to be, then surely some legislative program could be 


adopted where any equipment that would improve the civil defense 
program, no longer needed by any other branch of the Government, 
could be obtained for civil defense purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


Although this report is somewhat lengthy, I have attempted to 
consolidate many of the existing deficiencies, and to enumerate only 
those which I believe to be of greatest importance. As I previously 
stated, civil defense cannot be the sole responsibility of any particular 
strata of government but must be the combined responsibility of all 
portions of our Federal, State, and local governments. Nevertheless, 
as in every project and even more so in this instance, adequate leader- 
ship and adequate beginnings must be established before the entire 
program will even properly start to get underway. None of the items 
which I mentioned and requested are out of the realm of possibility 
and probability. Such long-range answers as international peace 
and disarmament, national dispersion of our population and indus- 
tries, development of mysterious superweapons that will prohibit 
attack upon our own continent, great highways for evacuation, and 
subterranean caverns for concealment—all of these are accomplish- 
ments which probably could answer most of our problems but are also 
in the unforeseeable future. Administrative leadership, adequate bud- 
geting, sensible programing represent actions that can start tomorrow 
and will have to if we are to succeed in our Civil Defense programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watrter P. Hatsreap, 
Executive Director, 
Minneapolis Office of Civil Defense. 
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City or New Or.EAns, 
Orrics oF THE Mayor, 
January 30, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConeressMAN HottrreLp: Reply to your letter of December 8 
has been unduly delayed because of recent absences from New Orleans, 
and not from any lack of interest in what I believe to be one of our 
most important national issues. 

To put it briefly, I would say that the chief existing defects in the 
civil defense overall picture are as follows: 

(a) Lack of leadership and decisiveness ; 
(6) Lack of experience in planning, logistics, etc. 

To correct these defects will, quite naturally take time, but I believe 
that the bill, House Concurrent Resolution 108, submitted by Con- 
gressman Riehlman more nearly falls in line with my thinking; largely 
because it appears to me that in the event of war, it is essential that 
civil defense become a part of national defense. 

May I invite your attention to the terrific pool of ability—in the 
very fields most needed that is denied to civil defense. Namely, the 
retired personnel of all Federal services. 

There never has been evolved a more difficult problem in logistics 
than that presented at every turn in the consideration of evacuation. 
There is absolutely no source of personnel who have had more or better 
training or more experience along these lines than those who have spent 
years in our services. 

It would take many years for the Department of Civil Defense to 
build up a staff commensurate with their responsibilities: Yet such 
personnel would be almost instantly available if the law denying Fed- 
eral retired personnel from accepting other Federal employment were 
revoked. Industry takes full advantage of this ability, but the Gov- 
ernment cannot. 

It has been recommended that FCDA detail a representative of 
their headquarters on down to the staffs of lower echelons. If sucha 
representative could be detailed to the staff of a metropolitan target 
zone and had direct access to FCDA headquarters, he could eliminate 
quite a few delays, misunderstandings, and misinterpretations. 

When you get away from the huge metropolitan areas, particularly 
in the East, I feel that the State under consideration should be thought 
of as having a support status and that the target area should be of 
prime importance to FCDA; in fact, could almost be dealt with 
direct. 

I hope that these few ideas may prove of some value, and again 
apologize for my tardiness in writing. 

Very sincerely, 
pELEsseps S. Morrison, 
Mayor. 
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Crry or New Yorks, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
New York7,N. Y., December 13,1955. 
Mr. Cuet HouiFiexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howirretp: Mayor Robert F. Wagner has asked me to 
acknowledge your letter to him of December 1 in reference to civil 
defense problems and your plan to hold public hearings in the next 
session of Congress. 

The mayor wishes me to inform you that he has referred your letter 
to Hon. Robert E. Condon, Director, Office of Civil Defense, 425 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y., with a request that he 
reply to you on the questions posed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srantey H. Lowe 1, 
Assistant to the Mayor. 


Tue Crry or New York, 
Orrice or Civi DEeFrENsE, 
New York 11, N. Y., December 28, 1955. 
Hon. Cuetr Hotirre.p, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuoatrman: Mayor Wagner has sent to me your cordial 
letter of December 1, wherein you solicit his views in the matter of a 
more effective civil defense for consideration by your subcommittee 
on military operations. 

Please be advised that we have prepared a series of comments gen- 
erally relating to provisions embodied in the proposed legislation 
which you forwarded with your letter. These are available to you at 
your pleasure. 

Please cause me to be advised if it is your desire that these com- 
ments be forwarded to you now or held in abeyance until the possible 
appearance of Mayor Wagner before your committee or Feo his 
representative should he be unavailable at the time of your hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Connon, 
Major General, USAF R, Director. 


Tue Director or Civi. DEFENSE, 
New York, January 31, 1956. 
Hon. Caer Houtrrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressMAN HowiFterp: With reference to your communi- 
cation to His Honor, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, December last, and 
subsequent correspondence with the undersigned, there is transmitted 
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herewith for your consideration statement on the proposed legislation 
to constitute the FCDA an executive department. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Connon, 
Major General, AFR, Director. 


DerceMBeER 28, 1955. 


Proprosep LEeGisLATION TO ConsTITUTE THE FCDA an EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT 


Forwarded by Director, Civil Defense, City of New York 


1. A joint resolution was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Riehlman on March 31, 1955 to establish a 
civilian department of civil defense within the Department of De- 
fense and a concurrent resolution was introduced by Representative 
Holifield on January 6, 1955 proposing to constitute the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration into an executive department, to be 
accorded the stature and recognition of a Cabinet office. Herewith 
are some thoughts regarding these proposed resolutions: 

2. Civil defense as it is now constituted shows up inherent weak- 
nesses and inadequacies. The Federal Government presently can 
provide only advice and guidance to the States. The States, the 
cities within each of the States, and other various political sub- 
divisions have the power to establish and promote a civil defense 
structure peculiar to their particular needs dependent upon their 
population, geographical features and political awareness of civil de- 
fense needs. The Federal Government as yet has not laid down a 
signed blueprint that the States or the political subdivisions thereof 
ean build upon and operate within. This lack of an overall plan 
tends to bring about a disorganized and disjointed civil defense effort 
on the State and local level. Although each subdivision tries deter- 
minedly to devise and develop a civil defense organization that is 
better than his neighbors, this very determination tends to foment a 
noncoordinated effort and planning vacuum. The situation has be- 
come glaringly apparent with the development of nuclear weapons in 
the megaton class. The atom and hydrogen weapons, recognizing no 
State or city boundary line, make civil defense structures which are 
basically identical in pattern and operational concept more important 
today than ever before. Mutual aid and automatic aid plans must 
allow for the interchange of civil defense forces from one city to 
another and from one State to another. Also, it is possible under 
present conditions for civil defense forces from one area to be required 
to operate in an area entirely unfamiliar to them geographically to 
take over civil defense control centers and other operational instal- 
lations. 

3. Radiological contamination resulting from nuclear blasts would 
curtail the usefulness of many hundreds of thousands of civil defense 
workers physically capable of performing duties, but by reason of 
having absorbed what is considered to be a tolerable dose of radiation 
might not be utilized for fear of jeopardizing their further usefulness. 
For example, Jersey City, N. J., New York City, Westchester county, 
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Svracuse, and for that matter areas throughout Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut could readily become almost simultaneously the common 
victim of such a condition. The possible reduction of local civil 
defense workers due to radiation contamination points up the absolute 
necessity for identical civil defense procedures. 

4. The standardizing of procedures, methods, identification and 
other techniques, and other items peculiar to civil defense must make 
for more overall natural and trained efficiency, capability and inevit- 
able lower cost for administration and purchase of the many pre- 
requisite items. However, there is no question that the path which 
we must follow to centralize top planning in civil defense by vesting 
authority in a Federal Cabinet department is a thorny one. 

5. The Riehlman resolution proposes to establish a Department of 
Civil Defense within and part of another Federal establishment, i. e., 
the Department of Defense. Civil defense would be headed by a 
secretary of civil defense to be appointed by the President. The sec- 
retary of civil defense would have equal rank with the secretaries 
of the military departments, but the proposed bill indicates that he 
would be as are the military secretariats subject to the direction, au- 
thority and control of the Secretary of Defense. One of the implica- 
tions of such control by the Secretary of Defense is a tendency to limit 
the “civilian element” thinking and directive application necessary in 
dealing with organizational planning for the vast and complex ele- 
ments of the American way of life, which in mass measure are not 
indoctrinated with the essential concepts of military reasoning and 
regimental operation. The necessity for very close cooperation and 
coordination between the military departments and the department 
of civil defense is certainly essential. Every geographical area and 
other sizable civil defense organization should be provided with an 
advisory military council composed of active officers of substantial 
rank and assignment from each of the Services. But let us not make 
the error of obligating the military to control that which should 
by its very nature and magnitude be fundamentally a civilian opera- 
tion; I pray a war-preventive one. In this respect, the Holifield 
resolution constituting the department of civil defense as an executive 
department without the control of the military is by far the more de- 
sirable. 

6. I am in agreement with the suggestion that the President make 
known to the fullest possible extent the facts about atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons. I think it unquestioned that an informed populace will 
make for a healthy and cooperative public, less prone to panic in a 
real disaster. This fact has been not only borne out in studies made 
by psychologists who examined very carefully this particular phase, 
but in a limited way we have experienced it locally when the public 
has been informed regarding some special activity. We too often 
blame public apathy—which presently exists to a dangerous degree— 
when in fact it has been furnished insufficient information and guid- 
ance to provoke its positive thinking. 

7. Membership of the Secretary of civil defense in the National 
Security Council is, in my opinion, excellent reasoning. In fact it is 
vital and should now be a fact. Civil defense needs top-level repre- 
sentation in the varied aspects of all national defense, which term is 
still too often thought of as being limited to military preparedness. 
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8. There are many additional implications in the proposed legis- subd 
lation. One uppermost in my mind and very important is the prob- 10 
lem of providing competent career civil defense personnel. If State is lir 
and local civil defense is federalized and Federal Civil Service is Gove 
called upon to’ provide personnel, political repercussions may ensue past 
on local levels regarding the choice of top echelon leaders if their with 
selection is not left on the local level. I ully recognize the limits, that 
both legal and political, placed on Federal, State and city Govern- the k 
ments in the field of civil defense. I believe, however, that these tive 
respective jurisdictions and responsibilities should be so clearly defined nucl 
that more resourceful action can be taken. Civil defense operational- bilit: 
wise certainly is also a community responsibility. Its members are civil 
and should be citizens banded together for the mutual protection of spon 
their families and neighbors. These are the people who in the final the 1 


analysis make civil defense work. This is indicative of the many ele- Yor! 
ments that argue for implementation of a well-planned Federal pro- 
gram. This is the traditional structural and functional manner of our 
Federal and local Government operation. 

9. At the present time, measures taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment do not provide adequate material support or adequate warn- 
ing time for local and State civil defense activities to achieve de- 
sired effectiveness. Civil defense to New York City is a State, in- 
terstate, national and international problem as well as a munici- 
pal problem, since an attack on New York City could cover hun- 
dreds of square miles requiring resources and action in three or 
more States and involves vital national assets incalculable in need 
to the survival of our Nation in the event of a major catastrophe. 
The area of research in order to properly plan and prepare methods 


for survival is tremendous and certainly should be a Federal respon- post 
sibility because its application may be applied anywhere. The pro- and 
cedure generally adopted by FCDA in carrying out the rh posi 
ment.of the program of survival planning provided oy the far- cont 
seeing action of the Congress in appropriating $10 million, is an will 
example of the kind of applied Federal leadership that is solely Stat 


needed in the whole handling of the complex problem of civil de- 
fense. The Federal Government should substantially expand this 
kind of leadership and in this connection I call attention to the Na- 
tional Reemployment Act of 1933 as it applies to Federal contributions 
to the activities of employment exchanges set up to execute the terms 
of the legislation. 

Under this act, there were established State counterparts of the 
United States Employment Service. The budget of New York State 
provided for the operations of these offices with the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributing matching funds. 

Those who are familiar with the pattern of this legislation and 
its execution recall that it was done, at the outset, on an emergency 
basis. If one wishes to consider it, civil defense, too, is an emer- 
gency situation. It would appear, therefore, that there is precedent 
for Federal contributions for administrative purposes (payment of 
salary items for such purposes) for civil defense. 

It is respectfully recommended that the National Reemployment 
Act be examined to see how its provisions may point up methods 
and procedures to create an effective operational partnership between 
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the Federal Government and the several States and their political 
subdivisions. 

10. The present civil defense program of the city of New York 
is limited by the means made available by the city, State, and Federal 
Governments on the basic level of training and preparedness in that 
past period when an aggressor was able to make only sporadic attacks 
with conventional weapons or small atomic bombs. It is believed 
that the timely and urgent reexamination of civil defense law can be 
the basis for improving the current civil defense program in its objec- 
tive of providing the maximum protection possible against modern 
nuclear weapons. The Federal Government has placed the responsi- 
bility of operationally implementing civil defense in the hands of the 
civilian authorities; I believe this to be thoroughly sound. This re- 
sponsibility rightfully emphasizes the necessity of close planning with 
the military authorities charged with the defense of the city of New 
York in order to keep in pace with rapidly changing tactics and 
technology. 

11. A legislative requirement in the interests of public survival, 
health and welfare should be that all new construction and specific 
old buildings incorporate minimal precautions against certain levels 
of radiation. Neglect of this on theory of economy or cheaper rent 
isa fallacy unworthy of the nobility of courageous American leader- 
ship that does and has always placed the preservation of life above 
all things material. 

12. New emphasis must be placed on construction, improvement 
and enlargement of shelters against radiation effects along dispersal 
routes so as to minimize dangers to masses of dispersing population. 

13. In closing, I would like to stress that the proposed centralizing 
of civil defense planning and direction in a separate Federal Cabinet 
post is imperative in the light of the present development of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. It is respectfully urged that such a Cabinet 
position, the responsibility of which holds the potential for the very 
continuance of our kind of country, be of a level subject only to the 
will of the Congress and the authority of the President of the United 
States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert E. Conpon. 


Orrice oF Civi Derense, 
February 9, 1956. 
Eprtor, New York Times, 
New York City. 


Dear Str: In this day and age we are living under the threat of 
war, now cold, which may suddenly get hot and so meet up with 
many who are unprepared not only to live or exist—but to fight a de- 
fensive operation. Our first concern is for the inhabitants of a 
municipality and that concern becomes great when there are 8 to 10 
millions to think of and so the thought runs to “Get them out of 
harm’s way—get them out of danger”—but to where ? 

‘What with A and H bombs—blast—radiation—fire—flying glass— 
widespread fallout—evacuate to where ? 

Thus we are faced to decide between the lesser of two evils—loss 
of life in remaining—loss of life on the road—in trains—ships— 
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planes—cars—camps or wherever concentrations of humans are or wil] 


be. 

If we are to evacuate by Federal decree, let’s do it now—but to 
where—which place is safe and is guaranteed to remain safe from 
bombs—bombing chemical warfare or the enemy ; a the reds, 
armed and highly trained drop from the skies by the thousands— 
millions —either Chinese wr Russians—via huge submarines or pl.anes 
supplemented by ships. Where is this safe place? Where is the open 
road—not too highly congested ? 

Tam against evacuation. 

I am for better and bigger shelters as the only stopgap we have— 
and with all the auxiliaries in the way of living added to help make 
life in air raid shelters secure. 

Shelter construction like underwater tubes-tunnels U. S. A. cold 
storage caves in the mountains with curved entrances to take the full 
charge of the blast and cushion it—screens like those used in vent 
pipes of buried flammable oil tanks to screen and stop fire and radia- 
tion waves; modern accommodations to sustain life as in normal times 
above the surface—let’s be prepared to go and live underground and 
at a moment’s notice to our assigned places with reserved places for 
emergency guests. 

Many of these shelters could be started by large plants who would 
use surface spaces for parking lots and other enol purposes, Ample 
number of blast-radiation-fallout protected entrances and exits should 


be provided in case of obstructions, ete. emel 
Every need should be anticipated and provided for; if we haven’ M 
got it, get it by test research and hard work by chemists, men of by a 
science, and all of us. Let us get down to hear hard facts and face excu 
reality for we have a job todo. The evidence is here, indicating that nece 
job—so let’s do it. I 
Every cause has an effect. Every disease a cure. com 
So has the answer to be found to the threat of atomic and hydrogen auto 
bombing. repli 
Blast caused by same—destruction and debris. mad 
Radiation and fire. this 
Fallout of long duration—contamination. chan 
Germ and chemical warfare. civil 
The answer can be found; our country can be saved by finding such plair 
answer to help our people who will save our country. beloy 
Let’s get busy and find these answers—all together and one for all. this: 
All this is my sincere deep conviction built up through the years from anot! 
the experiences gained as a soldier-engineer, high ranking officer in as ro 
the largest fire department in the world, and service upon the 1948 I ¢ 
panel of civil defense as operations officer, United States Army, also has k 
representing the fire service of the city of New York by direction of but > 
the mayor of the city at that time. lgnor 
_ This is my conviction and only mine—no one else in civil defense hgur 
is responsible for it—and it is dedicated to a lifelong experience i! You: 
disaster in serving our people. doew 
” me? 
Very truly yours, or it 
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Cuter Wo. H. Tavserr, 
Citywide Supervisor. 
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Staff officers in charge—at citywide level 
Col. Lewis A. Shepperd (ret.), Operations, USAAF. 
Col. Leslie B. Carpenter, Personnel, USAQC, Reserve. 
Col. Vernon C. Hawley, Supplies, USA, I, Reserve. 
Mr. Joseph Fairclough, Engineer Training, tadiological. 


Gentlemen of the Subcommittee House Military Affairs: 


This is another matter we in civil defense have been on the fence 
with much too long. Herein you will find my honest opinion based on 
long experiences with disasters of all kinds and I sincerely trust it 
will aid you in your findings for a workable civil defense setup. 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 


Curer Witui1am H. Tavsert, 
Citywide Supervisor. 


Orrice or Civit Der ame, 
February 22 , 1956. 
To: Supervisors at borough level. 
From: Citywide supervisor. 
Subject: Mainly routine check at businesslike level. 

Kindly appraise staff and subordinate members of your command 
the necessity of being in contact with your office to the end that in an 
emergency they can be reached with little delay. 

Meetings to be of service to this great organization, must be attended 
by all, when time, tide, and business permits, but the courtesy of an 
excuse by phone, verbal, telegraphic, or written is exacted in case it is 
necessary to remain away. 

For the present the period of 3 months of absence, unexplained 
communications, and officials, matters unanswered, shall be considered 
automatic resignation from office and the procedure will be a fitting 
replacement to carry on temporarily until a permanent decision can be 
made. Should any supervisor have a better solution for conducting 
this business, it will be fully considered if submitted through regular 
channels to this office. In fairness to the number who want to make 
civil defense work, something must be done to correct these unex- 
plained absences which I never condoned in any command above and 
below what I now hold by request much less tolerated. We must have 
this situation in hand where all of us know, that we can count upon one 
another should the time ever arrive. This kind of loyalty is expected 
as routine in high levels of civil and building defense command. 

[ can assure you gentlemen that my patience with this sort of thing 
has been sever ely str rained. The conduct of absentees was bad enough, 
but when in certain areas the business at hand has been studiedly 
ignored in spite of all efforts to correct any omission, then you can well 
figure what you would do, if you were in charge at these he: vdquarters. 
You may add the few reminder s received here regarding those missing 
documents and action conspicuous by its absence rather than fulfill- 
ment, which I have firmly decided not to go along with any longer. 
Since June 1 matters have beer lived and tolerated with that would not 
be thought of in any businesslike or ae ition. Your good thought, 
reading, perusal, and study is asked as from one gentleman to another, 
to try and correct this condition. 
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Without personalities or prejudice in the absence of orders or in- 
struction to the contrary from proper authority, members will confine 
themselves to any disaster caused by enemy action to any local situa- 
tion near at hand wherever they may be; assisting those that may need 
help; assuming command of situations for which they may be trained, 
until relieved . higher authority. 

In the meantime they will as soon as possible get in touch with these 
headquarters for instructions or pay heed to instructions via radio 
when such communications are available—until then—do the best you 
can. 

Citywide level staff officers : 
Personnel: Col. Leslie B. Carpentar, USA Reserve. 
Supplies: Col. Vernon C. Hawley, USA Reserve. 
Operations: Col. Lewis A. Shepperd, USAAF Reserve. 
Training: Mr. Joseph Fairclough. 

Kindly help solve your problems on any of the related subjects by 
communicating with the officers designated above. Communications 
will reach them at 100 Centre Street, New York City 13, office 1319, 
placed in basket on citywide desk of building defense where it will be 
picked up. 

Thank you. 

Wiiu1am H. Tavsert, 
Citywide Supervisor. 


Fepruary 1956. 
The Suscommitrer, House Miuirary Operations, 
House of Congress. 


GENTLEMEN: The admiral said a mouthful as a former member of 
the Federal panel (Pentagon—1948). I fully agree with him ex- 


This defense setup (civilian) is important enough to be in the 
Defense Department and I am all for it. In municipalities it should 
be in the hands of the paid fire service whose business is “disaster” 
and not made a political football of by a police commissioner. We 
suffered a great setback here in New York City when the present 
commissioner announced his lack of interest and withdrew all police 
department liaison officers from recruitment all the way up to city- 
wide level. Good hunting for good legislation for a better livable 
civil defense service. 

Respectfully yours, 
Carer Wiiu1am H. Tavsert, 
Citywide Supervisor. 





Tue Crry or New York, 
Orrice or Crviz DeFreNnse, 
January 24, 1966. 
Congressman Cxrer Ho .irtetp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConcressMAN Ho.iFretp: Prof. Charles Fairman has sent me 
several copies of the draft of the amendments to Public Law 920, 81st 
Congress. Please find a copy of his letter to me enclosed. 
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If you intend to have hearings on this and other matters relating 
to civil defense, I would appreciate an invitation to attend and express 
my views on these matters. 

In view of the fact that my views may not conform with the views 
of our city and State directors, it might be best to subpena me to attend 
your hearings. 

If a subpena attendance is not practical, I will be happy to attend 
as a voluntary participant in the best interests of the United States 
of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar J. BLoom. 


Crry or Norroix, VA4., 
December 23, 1955. 
Hon. Cuer Hourrrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howirtetp: Thank you for your invitation to submit my 
views regarding civil-defense problems to your Military Operations 
Subcommittee. 

As stated in your letter, the problems are many and complex. One 
would be very brash indeed to presume that he knew the answers to all 
of these problems or to any considerable number of them. However, 
[ do have certain views regarding some of the problems, which I offer 
for consideration by your committee, with the hope that from all the 
comments received, a stronger and more effective civil-defense or- 
ganization may emerge. 

I am firmly of the opinion that House Joint Resolution 98 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 are steps in the right direction. As civil 
defense has so rightly been termed the fourth arm of national defense, 
surely it should be represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and also 
the National Security Council. I can see some disadvantages to 
placing civil defense under the authority of the Defense Department 
rather than a separate Cabinet post. However, since the closest liaison 
must of necessity be maintained between the two, possibly the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages. It is quite evident that either of 
the two would be a distinct improvement over the present organiza- 
tional setup. 

It is also my opinion that civil defense at the national level should be 
viven a command function rather than a strictly advisory one, and this 
command function should extend down to State and area levels. Cer- 
tainly the day of individual localities each going their separate way is 
past. In this thermonuclear age it seems imperative that critical 
target areas be under a unified civil-defense command. This, of 
course, means Federal financial assistance for administrative purposes 
and a greater degree of Federal control, which, of course, will present 
some legal problems, but I am convinced that unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes a far larger share of the responsibility for the admin- 
istration and financing of civil defense, the program will never be 
‘ully consummated. Many localities either will not, or cannot for 
financial reasons, develop a civil-defense plan that would offer some 
hope of survival should such a catastrophe come upon us. 
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In reference to the command function mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, it is quite possible that the objections of the various State 
and local governments to Federal control within their jurisdictions 
could be resolved by limiting this command function to the deployment 
of personnel, supplies, and equipment for which the Federal agency 
has assumed financial responsibility. 

I have always been of the opinion that the Federal Government will 
have to assume a far greater responsibility for the organization and 
financing of civil defense if we ever hope to provide an effective civil 
defense corps in this country. 

The use of reservists, conscientious objectors, and/or personne! 
secured through civil-service procedures, as mentioned in House Con- 
current Resolution 108, certainly would go far toward accomplishing 
this purpose. 

It would be presumptuous of me to suggest that any one agency is 
responsible for the delay in the flow of information down to the local 
level; however, something should be done to correct this situation. 
We often find ourselves in the embarrassing position of having to 
advise people that we have no official knowledge of certain develop- 
ments, when the information has been published in news media for 
weeks in some instances. I feel sure that much information of vital 
importance to us in our planning is kept classified far beyond the limit: 
required for security purposes. 

Coordination between civil defense and the Armed Forces is of vital 
importance, particularly in an area such as ours. I believe that in 
such areas there should be a full-time liaison representative on the 
staff of the area or regional director. 

You realize, of course, that the views expressed herein are of neces- 
sity stated in a broad sense, and no effort has been made to go into 
detail. If I can be of any further assistance to you or your commit- 
tee, please call upon me. I sincerely trust that the next Congress will 
pass such legislation as may be required to make our civil defense 
effort more meaningful. 

Cordially yours, 
W. F. Duckwortn, 
Mayor. 


* PuHtmapverput 7, Pa., December 19, 1955. 

Hon. Cuer Hotirie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Ho.irtetp: In the interest of expediting my 
reply to your request for my views on the present difficulties of civil 
defense, I am enclosing a copy of the statement I made before the 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on March 9, 1955. These are 
substantially my views as of this moment, but it should be noted that 
the recent Federal appropriation for the development of operational 
survival plans in designated target areas may be expected to resolve 
some of the basic problems. As an example, the need for area com- 
mand will have to be facilitated as survival plans become complete. 
Someone has to be able to activate the plan for any given area, not- 
withstanding the fact that multiple political subdivisions and parts 
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of several States must, at that instant, submit to common authority. 
The provincialism exhibited to date has been a serious deterrent to the 
development of practical plans, but cautious optimism at this time 
seems Justified. 

Concerning my comments of the joint resolution which you intro- 
duced (H. J. Res. 98), and also the concurrent resolution submitted 
by Mr. Riehlman (H. Con. Res. 108), I would like to state that both 
should be helpful to the civil defense effort generally. My personal 
preference is, however, for your own (H. J. Res. 98), because it seems 
tome the more likely to be approved. ‘The Defense Department pro- 
visions of the other would seem an invitation to difficulty because the 
proposal smacks of military control of civilians, especially in time of 
war which, as you know, traditionally raises congressional] objections. 
What I favor is Federal responsibility without military control. This 
view is consistent with my basic philosophy of civil defense and also 
with the Hopley report. 

As a matter of incidental intelligence, you should know that my term 
as mayor ends as of the first of the year. This may be of interest in 
relation to future hearing schedules. My successor, Richardson Dil- 
worth, will, I am sure, maintain an active interest in civil defense 
matters. 

Sincerely, 
JosEePH S. CiarK, Jr., 
Mayor. 


Ciry or PHILADELPHIA, 
February 6, 1956. 
Hon. Caer Houirrexp, 
Charman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNGressMAN Ho.trtetp: The inquiry into civil defense being 
conducted now by your subcommittee is, in my judgment, timely, nec- 
essary and potentially the answer to many of our most complicated 
problems. Those of us in Philadelphia charged with the responsi- 
bility for developing civil defense preparedness are hopeful, as a result 
of your efforts, that substantial progress will be made in providing 
protection for all of our people. 

My predecessor, Joseph S. Clark, Jr., as director of civil defense, 
ind our executive director, Paul B. Hartenstein, both testified before 
Senator Kefauver’s committee last March. The statements made by 
them at that time are still pertinent and have my unqualified endorse- 
nent. Having assumed the responsibility for the civil defense pro- 
gram in this city, I want you to know that we stand ready to be of 
‘ervice to your group in any way you deem desirable. 

_The target zone concept proposed by the 1955 review of project 
Kast River closely parallels the recommendations made by former 
Mayor Clark before the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee early 
last year, The difficulties arising out of the sprawling nature of the 
Philadelphia target complex, including as it does parts of 3 States 
in 2 different Federal civil defense regions and numerous political sub- 
divisions, among which are 39 municipalities of more than 10,000 
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people each, have been a continuing deterrent to concerted action 
and the successful resolution of a great need. 


inte 
More recently, we have commenced the development of an opera- 


ing 


tional survival plan for the area, this made possible by the funds ap- this 
serene to FCDA by the Congress last July. We optimistically 4 
elieve that some of our present difficulties will be resolved in this tam 
effort but we have many reservations concerning the unified control add 
which is not only essential, but must be agreed upon in advance to take Phi 
effect when the emergency occurs. 5. 
And so, civil defense at this time, as it looks ahead as to just where toc 


it goes from here, is confronted with many grave questions. I believe 
the civil defense program has gone about as far as it can go, with 
present legislation and availability of funds at all levels of Govern- 
ment. It should be borne in mind that when civil defense was de- 
signed, its responsibility was to cope with the effects of the relatively 
small yield kiloton atomic weapons. It has not been redesigned, even 


though the high-yield multimegaton bomb has become a basic com- sum 
ponent of planning assumptions across the Nation. 1, 
We wish you success in your committee’s undertaking and we stand res} 
ready to help at all times. Perhaps this is self-interest inasmuch as (rus 
we will surely benefit by your achievements. For this reason, I would pla 
deem it a great privilege if a representative from Philadelphia might con 
be invited to appear before your committee. will 
Sincerely, hely 


RicHarp DinwortTH, 


the 
») 


Mayor. 9. 

Fed 

STATEMENT oF Mayor Josepu S. Ciark, JR., OF PHILADELPHIA, BEFORE ove! 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE tar¢ 
Untrtep States SENATE INVESTIGATING Crv1L DErensE, WASHINGTON, the 


D. C., Marcn 9, 1955 con: 
tam 
ah 


Preliminarily, I should like to state that nothing in my testimony 
is intended to reflect critically on Gov. Val Peterson, Federal Civil del 
Defense Administrator. Governor Peterson is carrying out his re- all 
sponsibilities with intelligence, dedication, and enthusiasm. The ser'- Mar 
ous troubles in which civil defense finds itself are not, in my judgment, 
his fault. 

My thesis is that the critical target areas of the United States are 
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almost totally unprepared to meet the threat of H- or A-bomb attack; fees 
that primary responsibility for this state of unpreparedness rests with whi 
the Federal Government; and that until the President himself takes eXp 
a far more active part in formulating and carrying into effect a sound thes 
national civil-defense policy and program our major American cities to 
will continue vitinareble to enemy attack. hes 


I make the following basic assumptions: 
1. Russia has presently the capability of exploding one or more 
H- or A-bombs over or in any of the critical target areas in the United 
States, of which our major cities constitute the central core. 
2. While such an attack would come, in all likelihood, by air, it 
might possibly come by boat; i. e., a bomb released by a freighter in 
port. Conceivably, it could come from a bomb released on land by 
a saboteur or spy. 
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The present state of intercontinental defense and of counter- 
ia pr —_ edness is such that very little, if any, advance warn- 
ing of an attack is likely, although we can hope for improvement in 
this regard over the next few years. 

4, A ‘single superbomb exploded close to the ground can now con- 
taminate a State the size of Maryland with lethal radioactivity, in 
addition to destroying through blast, heat, and fire an area as large as 
So 

Appropriations by Federal, State, and local authorities necessary 
to cweitle an adequate civil- defense system to protect our critical target 
“-_ have never been made. 

3. Public apathy is such that there is neither pressure on appropri- 
ae bodies to make adequate funds available nor enthusiasm for 
participating in the citizen training necessary to enable a community 
to protect itself. 

Let’s look at the results which flow logically from these basic as- 
sumptions. I believe them to be as follows: 

1. The first line of defense to atomic attack is entirely a Federal 
responsibility; i. e., the Air Force, the Navy, the Army, the Coast 
Guard, and the FBI. The Air Force and the Navy will man the 
planes which will seek to intercept enemy bombers. They will also 
construct and operate the early warning radar networks. The Army 
will operate antiaircraft guns and Nike defense. The Coast Guard 
helps prevent the smuggling of atomic weapons. The FBI conducts 
the defense against sabotage. 

2. The second line of defense is also, in my judgment, primarily a 
Federal responsibility. Our critical target areas in many instances 
overlap State boundaries. Philadelphia, for example, is part of a 
target area starting on the south below Wilmington and running up 
the Delaware River Basin to Trenton. Fallout under certain wind 
conditions from a hydrogen bomb dropped over New York will con- 
taminate Philadelphia. Fallout under other weather conditions from 
a hydrogen bomb dropped over Baltimore will contaminate Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia’s civil defense must, therefore, encompass 
activities, including part, but not all, of the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. A similar situation, of course, 
exists in New York with respect to the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. 

This second line of defense which will not prevent the attack 
from succeeding, but must minimize the danger to life and property 
which results ue failure of the first line of defense to prevent the 
explosion, can only be conducted and commanded by Federal au- 
thority. No local and no State agency can possibly have authority 
~ put all the intricate pieces together. There are 39 communities, 
ae a population of 10,000 or more, where industrial targets are 

ocated, which comprise the overall critical target areas of the Dela- 
on River Basin, of which Philadelphia is the center. 

Only the Federal Government can provide both the necessary 
coordination between the first and second lines of defense and the 
command over the geographical area required to activate and operate 
the second line of defense. Anything else is unrealistic and ineffective. 

There must be a regional organization which goes straight from 
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the boundaries of the critical target area to the Federal Government, fendes 


Nothing else will work as a practical matter. Wh 

Each of the communities with civil defense responsibilities in the iden 
Delaware River Basin has its own civil defense plan, developed with- You 2 
out much regard to its neighbors. Each of the States involved has enor’ 
developed a civil defense plan without much regard for its neighbors, count 
Philadelphia is in a Federal civil defense region which includes time a 
West Virginia and has its headquarters at West Chester, in Chester on tel 
County, Pa. Our neighboring city of Camden reports for Federal defen: 
civil defense purposes to a headquarters in Massachusetts. Recently, while 
through the ew offices of Governor Peterson, direct communication hearts 
between civil defense authorities in Camden and Philadelphia has I said 
been authorized. But the redtape and delays resulting from s Unites 
clumsy and inflexible local, State and Federal chain of command live ir 
remain to paralyze effective action. quick] 

3. Public apathy and inadequate appropriations constitute a vi- States 
cious circle which only leadership from the President can break. frank 

When I first took office in 1952 our then civil defense director, the Ut 
Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota, an able and hard-working officer, told me If he 


that the annual cost of adequate civil defense for Philadelphia was 
approximately $12 million. I felt, and he agreed, that this sum was 
completely unrealistic from the point of view of our Philadelphia tax- 
payers and city council, the tax-levying body. We were in no posi- 
tion then to increase local taxes. I requested the sum of $585,729 
for 1953, stating that while in my opinion Federal and State Govern- 
ments were shirking their civil defense responsibilities, there was 
no excuse for us to shirk ours. Since in the last analysis we must pro- 
tect ourselves, even though other governmental levels fail to do s0, 
I supported this request on radio and television. City council cut 
my request to $235,343. 

When budget time rolled around for 1954, Russia had the hydrogen 
bomb and State and Federal appropriations for civil defense had 
been drastically cut. Governor Fine of Pennsylvania had initially 
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requested $20 million at the State level—the legislature had appropni- ber 8 
ated less than $1 million. For 1954 I requested $460,500. Council civil d 
gave me $432,680. But that was a year when taxes were increased and level ji 
the threat of war seemed imminent. with t 


Our current budget for 1955 carries civil defense appropriation of respec 
$213,021 and getting it from city council was like pulling teeth. This ever, i 
is a year in which we are making every effort to avoid another local Congr 
tax increase. In ace 


Meanwhile the current Federal budget for civil defense is only $+), effort. 
325,000, a sum totally inadequate for the task at hand. The Common- The 


wealth of Pennsylvania is also in dire financial straits and there defens 
is absolutely no prospect that it will take up the slack. strong 

The peoult of these inadequate appropriations is that no gover: Impro" 
mental agency has sufficient funds to plan and to provide for civil at all 
defense. There is no money for shelter or for cover. Highways respon 
for a realistic evacuation program are not being built. Critical It fo 
materials and supplies are not adequately stockpiled. There is not accom) 
enough money for research, public information or training. It 1s Resolu 


not too much to say that the workings of American democracy at the Depar 


1 FCDA region 2 headquarters now located at Olney, Md. 
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local, State, and Federal level have left our great urban centers unde- 
fended and wide open for enemy attack. 

Why have our democratic processes failed in this manner? In m 
judgment, it is for lack of adequate leadership from the White House. 
You gentlemen on this committee of the United States Senate, the gov- 
ernors of the 48 States, and the mayors of all the major cities in the 
country can talk without cease at the top of our lungs to the end of 
time about this situation. We can talk on street corners, on the radio, 
on television, and to captive audiences about the requirements of civil 
defense, but the people will not listen. They will not listen because, 
while their minds acknowledge peril, their pocketbooks and their 
hearts are not prepared or aroused to pay the cost of effective action. 
I said publicly in the fall of 1953 that there is only one man in the 
United States today who can persuade the American people that they 
live in deadly peril and that they had better do something about it 
quickly. That man was then, and is now, the President of the United 
States. If he speaks to the American people with candor and with 
frankness they will believe him. If he requests from the Congress of 
the United States adequate appropriations I believe they will be voted. 
If he asks the governors and the legislators of the 48 States and the 
mayors and city councils located in the critical target areas to pay 
their share of the cost, I believe they will respond. But until he 
speaks the apathy will continue. And until the apathy is broken 
America will have no civil defense worthy of the name. 


Ciry or PorTLaANnD, OREG., 
December 29, 19565. 


Hon. Corer Hoxirrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ho.irretp: I am pleased to receive your letter of Decem- 
ber 8 and to express my views on certain aspects of the national 
civil defense effort. I feel the greatest present need at the Federal 
level is to increase the stature of Federal civil defense commensurate 
with the responsibilities which have been assigned. I feel in most 
respects FCDA has done and is doing a most commendable job. How- 
ever, it appears to me the agency is terribly handicapped by failure of 
Congress to recognize this Nation in another war may stand or fall 
in accordance with the effectiveness of the nationwide civil defense 
effort. 

The statement “Civil defense is coequal with the Armed Forces in 
defense of the Nation” has been quoted to quite some extent. I feel 
strongly that the stature of civil defense at the Federal level must be 
improved without further delay. This, in turn, will help civil defense 
at all levels down to the local level where civil defense operational 
responsibility actually rests. 

I feel this improvement in stature at the Federal level can best be 
accomplished in accordance to the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 which would establish Federal civil defense within the 
Department of Defense headed by a secretary and with an appropriate 
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civilian staff officer as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do not 
favor the proposal to establish civil defense as a separate executive 
department. 

I feel the Nation is fortunate the men and women now heading 
FCDA are so capable and so dedicated to their work. However, their 
numbers must be increased if they are to accomplish their assigned task 
as it should be done. Federal civil defense requirements in personnel, 
equipment, supplies, and funds must be provided in a fashion similar . 
to military requirements, not by what our people may want, but by your 
what our technical experts say we must have to assure survival of our our ¢ 
Nation. somet 


I feel the greatest need at the local level, in addition to continuing exists 
Federal financial aid, is for basic information. Local authorities We 
have the prime responsibility for developing operational civil-defense be ser 
plans, but at times I feel strongly Federal agencies are not providing of Ci 


us with all the information that is available that would be useful to ments 
us. As an example, we have yet to receive any significant amount irones 
of information from the atomic test conducted in Nevada last May create 


with a principal objective, so we were told, to obtain information think 
useful to civil defense. I feel sufficient effort is not being made to it wor 
keep responsible local authorities provided with the latest and best conce 
technical information. the C 


Another matter which concerns me is the control during a national Th 
emergency of critical items such as petroleum, food, clothing, and of op 
medical supplies. A national program must be established which sonne 
will restrict all critical items to essential emergency use and which plans 
will still allow local civil-defense authorities the use of such locally Th 
available items as are immediately necessary for preservation of life admil 
and property- Feder 

Evacuation of target cities is being recognized as the best practical direct 
solution to safeguarding the lives of our citizens. I feel the tempo The s 
of the Federal highway program should be increased many fold wit) empl¢ 
highest priority to those aspects which will best increase our capability more 
to empty rapidly our metropolitan areas. most. 

We are endeavoring to establish an operational capability and to the ne 
place our civil-defense program on a day-to-day operational basis An 
A — requisite for this is adequate communications particularly tivitic 
radio communications. Yet, no radio frequencies are allocated for of ple 
civil-defense purposes except in the amateur band which is not appro- The } 
priate for the requirements. If civil defense is to be truly operational, centr: 
civil defense must be recognized as an emergency service the same under 
as fire and police activities and suitable radio frequencies made condi 
available. Th | 

The above briefly expresses my feelings on a few items of current Relat 
interest in civil defense. I appreciate your interest in my views and cover 
trust this expression of them will be of some value to you. mend 

Yours sincerely, It is ¢ 


F rep L. Pererson, Mayor. 
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Crry or PorrsmoutsH, VA4., 
December 22, 1958. 
Congressman Cuer Hoxirie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGcressMAN [Ho.irm.p: We are very happy to learn that 
your Military Operations Subcommittee is making a broad study of 
our civil defense problems. We in local government have felt for 
sometime that something should be done to clear the dilemma that 
exists in the civil defense program throughout the country. 

We are of the opinion that the interests of the country might best 
be served by creating within the Department of Defense a Department 
of Civil Defense having equal rank with the existing military depart- 
ments. With this arrangement all controversial matters could be 
ironed out at the Secretary of Defense level. If civil defense were 
created as a separate department, the Secretary of Defense would be 
thinking primarily of the military in any controversial matters and 
it would be left to the President to resolve the matter. It is generally 
conceded that the fewer departments there are reporting directly to 
the Chief Executive, the easier his task will be. 

The greatest weakness in local civil defense effort is the development 
of operational plans. This is hampered by the lack of qualified per- 
sonnel and the lack of adequate information with which to formulate 
plans and policies. 

The Federal Government should assume some responsibility for 
administrative costs. The scope of civil defense is so large that the 
Federal Government certainly should assist in employing a full-time 
director for the areas if not for each individual political subdivision. 
The smaller units of local government are just not financially able to 
employ full-time personnel in civil defense. Secondly, there must be 
more efficient handling of information relative to civil defense. In 
most cases our own civil defense people read the latest information in 
the newspapers before receiving official bulletins. 

Another problem, peculiar to areas with concentrated military ac- 
tivities, is that of conflicting plans. Often times, after many months 
of planning we find that our plans conflict with those of the military. 
The plans of civil defense and the military must be coordinated by a 
central authority. The creation of a Department of Civil Defense 
under the Secretary of Defense would alleviate, to some degree, this 
condition. 

In summation, the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations on Civil Defense and Urban Vulnerability very adequately 
covers many of the problems of local civil defense. If its recom- 
mendations were adopted, particularly those in line with our remarks, 
it ls our opinion that a more effective civil defense can be provided. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frep A. Duxg, 
Mayor. 
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Executive CHAMBER, work 

Providence, R. 1., January 4, 1956. part 

Representative Curr HoniFte.p, I] 
House of Representatives, ment 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. amou 

Dear Mr. Hotirrerp: I have discussed the problems submitted in 9 °°" 


your letter of December 8, 1955, with the deputy director of the Provi. J th 
dence Civilian Defense Council and wish to submit the following i *@°' 
comments. 

Considering the vast pace in which our technological advances ar 
moving, it definitely appears to me that the primary responsibility of 
providing an adequate civil defense program should rest within the 
framework of the Federal Government. As part of this suggestion, 
I would recommend that the Federal Government assume greater 
responsibility in meeting a disaster caused by enemy action. 

The next important defect that might be considered is the matter 
of financial assistance to the target area cities. It is indeed hardly 
fair to expect the citizens of the city of Providence to carry an addi- 
tional tax burden in meeting expenses to be provided for civil defense 
equipment. Only last year it was necessary for me to ask the city aaa 
council to appropriate some $60,000 to inaugurate a new air attack eet 
warning system. This action was granted after the Federal Civil 1 7 
Defense Administration insisted that our warning system at that time, he 
according to Federal standards, was inadequate in coverage. ” It 

In trying to cope with the protection of lives and property should on 
a major disaster occur here in the city of Providence, it would be er- seed 
tremely helpful to have better and more trained technical personnel mony 
available to our civil defense officials from the Federal Civil Defens 
Administration staff. In the past, we have noted a deficiency in ob- 
taining technical advice and guidance in meeting various problem 
such as communications, evacuation, and emergency welfare. It ap- 
pears to me that additional funds are required to remedy this situation 
thereby giving greater service to the responsible local civil defens 
officials. 

With the hope that these views may be of some assistance to you 
committee, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


meth 
the 1 
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any 
foun 
men! 


Hon 


Watter H. Reynotps, 
Mayor of Providence. 
State or CALIForN1A, 
City of San Diego, December 21, 195). 

Hon. Cuer Hotirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Ho wirtetp: Your letter of December 8 has bee! 
received, concerning the Military Operations Subcommittee, ani 
your forthcoming public hearings in the next session of Congres. 
We expend approximately “150,000 in our budgetary requirement 
for civilian defense in this city. However, there has been a feeling 
on the part of the city council for some time that the civilian defen® 
budget is one that is to some extent a hit-or-miss proposition, tha! 
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there is a serious question as to whether or not we are covering the 

entire field, and that the failures of the efforts in recruiting volunteer 
ER, workers is an indication there is a great deal of complacency on the 
1 1956. part of the citizenry. niet 

I have sensed for some time that if the civilian-defense require- 

ments alone were the subject of consideration by the city council, the 
amount would be pared down considerably, if not completely elimi- 
nated. The interest in disaster relief is paramount in the thinking 
of the council when the budget is adopted and therefore they feel the 
amount of the budget is justifiable to go into the civilian-defense 
effort. 
ances ar It is the feeling of this office that the Federal Government has not 
ibility of Me ‘ken a responsible role in providing standardization and allotment 
ithin the Me Of Proper equipment to be used in the event of an atomic attack. 
Civilian defense is so much different than in previous world wars 
that it is necessary to look to the Federal Government to develop new 
methods of defense, and not to leave this very important matter to 
the various cities. 
A Riedl, It is an impossibility for the many and various cities to develop 
aie odd any type of standardization. I have gone into other cities and have 
1 defens fe found them using varying methods from ours—and varying equip- 
the city Mae ment. Of course, there 1s some effort to get a standardization of 
ir attack A CUUpment in the State of California, such as nozzles for fire hoses, 
a) Civil so that they may all be used on the equipment of the various cities. 
hat iets This has been impossible to work out in some instances due to failure 
a of various municipalities to cooperate. 

It is the concensus that there is a necessity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take more aggressive action and to assume a direct ex- 
pense for this responsibility that is borne to the people of our country. 

Thank you for your letter, and kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
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Cuarugs C. Datr, Mayor. 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
San Francisco, December 22, 1954. 
Hon. Curt Hortrrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
5a. Dear ConeressMAN Howirretp: Thank you for the opportunity 
idence. afforded by your letter of December 8, 1955, to submit to your com- 

mittee my views as to the civil defense effort today and what I consider 
“a should be the objectives of new Federal legislation to provide a thor- 
1. 1955. oughly effective civil defense for our country. ; 

’ _As you well know, I have been intensely interested in this problem 
since first taking office as mayor in 1948, and I feel that the early 
efforts of the Government in this field were undertaken in part because 
of my testimony before a committee of Congress as early as 1949. I 
have done my best to provide an effective civil defense for the city 
r of San Francisco and I feel that in large part we have succeeded at 
Congress least to a degree that compares favorably, I am told by Federal and 
lirements State authorities, with the civil defense operations in cities of com- 


a 9 parable size throughout the United States. 
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We have felt that our operations have been handicapped by many 
factors, and we have not hesitated to make our thoughts known ty 
Federal civil defense authorities. It is my opinion that the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has done the best it could under the 
circumstances, although I personally feel that a more aggressive 
policy, if such had been possible, aimed at requiring other agencies 
to actively participate in civil defense, would have achieved better 
results. At the same time, I have found Federal civil defense authori- 
ties receptive to ideas and receptive to constructive criticism. 

As you say in your letter, civil defense presents a very complex 
problem and I realize there are many obstacles that a new and com. 
paratively small Federal agency without the prestige of long service 
or a tremendous staff behind it would find difficulty in setting up a 

rogram that by its very nature impinges on and could possibly 
interfere with some of the older and better established governmental 
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agencies. J iG curity 
Here in San Francisco we have stressed the fact that civil defense 9 ;... .; 
entails a long-range effort that must continue until one or the other We 


of the two political concepts—the police state or democracy-—is elimi. 
nated. The whole campaign for civil defense must be based on reason (1) 
and facts. Appeals to emotions and high-pressure tactics do not ,),. y, 
have the lasting qualities that are required in the absence of open (2) 
warfare. al 

The first task is to establish in the minds of the people the basic vt k 
tenet that civil defense is necessary. In my opinion, this can only BR onsic 
be done by statements from those highest in the Federal Government, 9 8 
followed by action on the part of the governmental agencies they HR pao, 
direct which will indisputably prove that they mean what they say. 

Too often local Federal agencies are forbidden to plan with local 
civil defense officials for the stated reason that such Federal planning 
must be nationwide. Certainly there are agencies that will have to 
operate on a nationwide basis, but this should not prevent or interfere 
with the immediate use of local facilities and personnel in times of 
emergencies. 

Proceeding on the assumption that civil defense is necessary, 
responsible officials in every department of the Federal Government 
must take positive action to demonstrate that they are concerned and 
that they are doing all they can to assist each community. If this 
is done, there is no doubt that State, local agencies, and volunteers 
will follow suit. 

It would appear unreasonable to believe that any facilities, supplies, 
or personnel are going to be held back for possible later use where 
there is an immediate need by the American people. The only thing 
that should interfere with saving life is the actual and active defense 
against physical invasion by troops or planes. 

There is a crying need for more exact information affecting civil- 
defense planning. The Effects of Atomic Weapons, issued in Sep- 
tember 1950, and a recent brief statement (Webruat) 15, 1955) by 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, United States Atomic Energy Com: 
mission, are the only official information released concerning the 
effects of nuclear weapons. There have been many articles and 
pamphlets based on extrapolation from the tables in The Effects of 
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Atomic Weapons, but no official statements as to their validity. One 
roduct of the failure of the Federal Government to issue specific 
) information has been the plethora of sometimes conflicting statements 
in the public press by persons endeavoring to read more into news 
releases than is actually there. There is a lack of specific information 
on which to base definite plans. This lack of authentic information 
exists also as to methods by which an attack can be delivered. 
| There may very well be sound reasons why the information has not 
been forthcoming; as to that I am in no position to judge. I merely 
wish to point out that this lack of information does seriously hamper 
civil defense efforts and that the Federal civil defense agency =e 


complex 
nd con- 
Service 


ns abn ently does not have the power or sufficient backing from the highest 
POSSID'Y HH executive authority to obtain what is needed from the better estab- 


nmental HM lished agencies of the executive branch. Certainly the need for se- 


curity must be absolute to have that requirement override the need 
for saving lives. 

We must then conclude that what is required is a more powerful 
Federal civil defense agency— 

(1) That can stand on its own feet and demand what is required in 
the way of information from other governmental agencies; 

(2) That can make this information available to the American 
people with the backing and authority of the President so that others 
will hesitate to issue statements until the subject has been carefully 
considered ; 

3. That can effectively get the full backing and cooperation of all 
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ae they Federal departments to the end that all of their resources, men, and 
hey say. supplies, except those elements required for actual immediate combat, 
ith local HMR vill be available on a preplanned basis to assist civil defense activities 
lanning Hin the event of attack. 

ae Civil defense should be recognized as one of the great responsibili- 


: ties of the President and the Administrator should act as his chief of 
times of Bait 
Civil defense should never be a part-time job. Whenever this has 
occurred, civil defense is inevitably neglected. 

ae pa In my opinion the objective of any new civil defense legislation 

nT f this should be that Federal, State, and local governments should meet their 

* Be esponsibilities in disaster situations and thereby make it unnecessary 

for the Federal Government to provide anything except information, 

coordination when requested, and financial assistance prior to dis- 

aster; and following disaster make all of their personnel, material, 

supplies, and financial assistance available on a preplanned basis to 
local authorities. 

Once the Federal authorities, and I mean by that, the President, 

all executive heads and the Congress, make it clear to the American 


ecessaly, 


»lunteers 


supplies, 
se where 
ily thing 
> defense 


ng S il eople that civil defense is necessary, that we will need it as long as 
in Sep Bie need large armed forces, that no Federal agency will ever be in 
1955) by position to “take over” in the sense of actually performing necessary 
gy Com work at the local level, the American people will do everything that 
ning o Ss hecessary to provide an adequate civil defense. 

cles an Sincerely yours, 


ffects of Mayor Ever E. Rostnson, 


Commander, 8S. F. Disaster Council. 
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OrrFice or THE Mayor, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 12, 1955. 
Hon. Cuer. Houtrrm.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressMAN Hotirretp: This is to acknowledge your letter 
of December 9 in which you informed me that the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House of Representatives is seeking local reac- 
tion to Federal laws affecting civil defense. 

I am forwarding your letter to Brig. Gen. F. P. Hardaway, director 
of civil defense for the city of St. Louis, who I am sure will be glad 
to reply directly to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp R. Tucker, Mayor. 


Sr. Louis Orrice or Crviz Derensg, 
December 21, 1955. 
Hon. Cuer Houirre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Horirietp: Your letter of December 12, 1955, 
to Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, in which you seek local reaction to 
Federal laws affecting civil defense, has been referred to this office 

for a reply. } 
This bfhice has been operating since the early part of 1951 and we ticipate ‘ 


are, of course, familiar with the present civil defense system as it now Federal f 
operates under the Federal law and the various State laws. would ref 
We feel that we have been able to develop a fairly adequate civil As to t] 
defense organization under this system. defense ec 
However, we feel that more adequate Federal financial assistance itures. inc 
should be available. ents per 
We feel, also that the present system results in spotty development cost has bi 
of civil defense across the Nation, with a great lack of uniformity this exper 
from State to State and city to city. zation, 
We believe that an improvement in the present system can and should Of cour 
be brought about through an enlarged Federal financial program and ful that Ie 
some system of standards to produce a more uniform degree of civil We beli 
defense accomplishment across the Nation. by the Fee 
We think that civil defense should continue to be organized and con- portioned 
trolled at the State and political subdivision level as this will result ation for ¢ 
in better use and coordination of existing local organizations and assets, in view of 
such as police and fire departments and other facilities, public, quasi- basis, 
public, and private. Only in this way can the full use and cooperation It is co 
of local facilities be obtained. Defense A 
However, in certain other areas, to be mentioned later, the Federal and operat 
Government should have the responsibility of organization and con- @ tion to the 
trol of certain facilities and activities. wre able to 
More specifically, we offer, in broad outline, the following general 
proposals: 1 Where: ‘the 


1. The Federal Government to finance every civil defense activity Covert ma 
a Ww 


100 percent at the State and local level except as follows: 8 at present, 
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(a) Local’ government to continue to provide necessary office 
space for administrative use, including heat, light, and other 
utilities. 

(6) Local government to pay 5 percent of the salaries of locally 
employed civil defense personnel with the Federal Government 
paying 95 percent. ‘This is recommended in order to give local 
government a greater interest in the selection of personnel. 

2. In return for this Federal contribution of nearly 100 percent, 
the Federal Government would have authority to prescribe: 

(a) Size of staff at all local levels, based on population and 
other governing factors. 

(6) Broad qualifications of staff required as a prerequisite to 
appointment. 

c) Upper and lower limits of salary scale. 

(d) Objectives in civil defense planning and organization to 
be attained with target dates for same. 

3. The Federal Government to be responsible for— 

(a) All stockpiling of necessary supplies. 

(6) A nationwide radiological service supplemented wherever 
practicable by local radiological services. 

(ec) Organization in certain other areas where the activities 
need to be organized on a large regional or nationwide basis. 
These proposals, if adopted would, it is believed, result in a better 
and much more uniform civil defense organization throughout the 
Nation. It is true that some local governments might refuse to par- 
ticipate in this proposed program in spite of the nearly 100 percent 
Federal financing. It does not seem likely, however, that very many 

would refuse. 

As to the cost of nearly 100 percent Federal financing of local civil- 
defense costs, it may be pointed out that our local civil-defense expend- 
itures, including Federal matching funds, do not generally exceed 15 
cents per capita per year, with the exception of 1 or 2 years when the 
cost has been, or 1s expected to be, somewhat higher. We believe that 
this expenditure has produced a fairly adequate civil-defense organi- 
zation. 

Of course, more money should produce better results, but it is doubt- 
ful that local appropriations can or should be very much increased. 

We believe that nationwide, all the local programs could be financed 
by the Federal Government at a cost of about 50 cents per capita, ap- 
portioned in general on a population basis, with some special consider- 
ation for critical target areas. This does not seem to us to be excessive 
: view of the importance of an adequate civil defense on a nationwide 
asi, 

It is contemplated that the cost of operating the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and of establishing and operating stockpiles 
and operating other federally controlled activities would be in addi- 
ton to the per capita cost of local operations. We do not feel that we 
we able to estimate these costs. 


_\ Where the term local government is used, it should be construed to mean State as 
well as municipal and county governments. Also, it is contemplated that the Federal 
eat tear oT deal with political subdivisions (municipal and county) through States 
‘8 at present, 
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With reference to the proposal that the Federal Government take Th 
over all stockpiling and assume certain other responsibilities, it is f he F 
desired to point out that with the advent of the H-bomb and the con- a hess, 
cept of evacuation of critical target areas, the tactics of civil defense Fide _ 
have changed materially and civil defense is no longer just a local-area > a 
problem. Critical target area cities have their problem of evacuation ae 
with, of course, the usual activities in the fringe area. However, the 
reception areas must be largely in out-State areas. Also, there are 
many other problems that must be met on a regional or nationwide 
basis. 

There are several other matters, which are not covered in your letter, 
that are not the direct concern of civil defense. However, we would 
like to offer a comment. 

We refer to the matter of the dispersal of industry, which is the 
primary concern of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

We understand that the dispersal program has not been to success- 
ful in the past, in that the incentives for dispersal have not been very 
effective. 

We realize the very great desirability of the widest possible dispersal 


any situ: 
Still v 
cient nw 
tion witl 
an area | 
over the 
for a mi 
been fore 
State, 
We fe 
clared or 
law, it w 
alongside 


; : > adequate 
of industry. Yet, on the other hand, too great a dispersal would have We re 
an adverse economic effect on our metropolitan areas, which are the and Siali 

. c 


backbone of our industrial potential. Leesa 
We realize that we are treading on unfamiliar ground in discussing or beseneg 
this subject and we hesitate to offer suggestions. Still we wonder if vil def 
it would not be possible to subsidize a minimum percentage of certain 9 4), ; obi f 
key industries to locate in dispersed areas, so that the bulk of indus- "We d 
trial establishments could be permitted to remain in metropolitan @ ,, the a 
areas, without too great a jeopardy to the national interest. canine 
Another matter not mentioned in your letter but of direct interest @ oq wl 
to the civil defense of the Nation is the question of martial law in the resnee te 
event of massive attack. of buildi 
Toward the end of the last civil defense exercise, called operation Ke state 
alert, last June 15/16, the President declared martial law nationwide, Of oa . 
and within a short time thereafter declared a modified martial lav. iesirabilit 
We were never informed as to the details or scope of modified martial MH you : 
law. We can only assume that it was a sort of military rule to make it @ qq; tio 
possible for a ailioany commander under the President to step into. 7 \,4 thea) 
situation where such action appeared imperative, and that a military HM the noe m 
commander would not step in unless such action was deemed impera- The thi 
tive. . 
We suppose that the assumed situation at that stage of the exercise pa ne k, 
led the President to conclude that the situation nationwide had de- If this f 
teriorated to such an extent that military control might become neces Hj nadq laa 
saryinmanyareas, == : try who ts 
We are not in a position to offer any comment on that action ol- HM hothop L- 
though we would express the hope that civil jurisdictions, with the aid HM yop? 
of well-developed civil defense organizations, would be able to cope Now aii 
with the problem following an actual attack should it ever come. obstacles t] 
We express this hope because we feel that military organizations HM nentione d 
that are normally stationed in this country might not be adequate 0 HM it Jona] Jo 
numbers to handle the situation. This military situation would be J in caso of i 
even more acute if the bombing attack occurred not at the beginning HM nrivate ~ 
of a war but only after most of our military forces had been sent t0 HM We oro. 2 
the fighting front or fronts. rercises as 
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Throughout the history of our country, our military organizations 
of the Regular Forces and of the National Guard and Reserves have 
given a good account of themselves, not only in war, but in many other 
fields, including disaster affecting civilian populations. 

Probably no other type of organization is so well fitted to step into 
any situation and perform an efficient job. 

Still we doubt that military organizations would be available in suffi- 
cient numbers. We also question whether or not a military organiza- 
tion without prior training for this particular task could be moved into 
an area that possibly they had never seen before and attempt to take 
over the task of controlling, feeding, housing, and otherwise caring 
for a million or more people, who some few hours or days before had 
been forced to flee from their urban area out into the rural areas of the 
State. 

We feel that if there is a conception that martial law will be de- 
clared or the military be expected to take over in any form of martial 
law, it would be best to start now to build up a civil defense army 
alongside of our fighting army, so that we would have a large force 
adequate in numbers and in training to really do the job. 

We do not recommend this because we still hope that our local 
and State governments with their own State and local agencies, sup- 
plemented not alone by volunteers, but by all those public and private 
agencies that are available and now taking part in some degree in 
civil defense, can be knitted into a civil-defense framework to do 
the job if attack occurs. 

We do feel that a decision on this matter should be made, either 
on the one hand to rely on our civil defense with the use of troops 
considered only on the basis of their use to aid the civil authorities 
asand when available, with martial law in the picture only as a last 
resort in limited areas, or on the other hand to go about the business 
of building up a civil-defense army under the military. 

As stated before, we do not favor the last alternative. 

Of course, this position does not rule out the possible need or even 
desirability of establishing a very limited form of military rule that 
would enable the President to maintain through military channels 
an additional means of obtaining information on a nationwide scale, 
ind the ability to take prompt military action in a given area where 
the need might be urgent. 

The thing that we are against is the concept that you can, after 
the attack, send in troops, insufficient in numbers and with insufficient 
vil-defense training, and expect them to do the job. 

If this concept is not to be placed in operation, then it should be 
made clear to the people because there are many throughout the coun- 
tty who take little interest in civil defense because they say, “Why 
bother. If anything really happens, the Army will come in and take 
over.” 

Now as to another point in your letter on legal and administrative 
obstacles that hinder civil-defense operations. Among these may be 
mentioned the lack of legislation on the Federal level and generally 
it local levels that would afford protection for civil-defense people 
incase of injury to themselves; also, protection for local governments, 
private agencies, and civil-defense people against liability claims. 

¢ are referring to this protection in connection with peacetime 
*xercises as well as war or natural disasters. 
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You also enclosed copies of resolutions known as the House Joint trom I 
Resolution 98 and House Concurrent Resolution 108. These resolu- seal h 
tions are rather general and do not attempt to set forth the actual Soak al 
civil-defense setup that might be expected to follow the adoption of @ ‘ orklc 
either one. wes _ 

For this reason we do not feel in a position to make any definite the eal 


comments on them. 
This letter has been read by Mayor Tucker. He concurs in the 
general principles set forth but does not, at this time, endorse each 


ing der 
devote ¢ 
we cons 


specific A ae any shoul 
incerely, ‘oefull 

F. P. Harpaway, , a ass 

Director of Civil Defense. ey ce 

and has 

operatin 

Orrice or THE Mayor, Idor 

Executive DEPARTMENT, has beer 

St. Paul 2, Minn., January 6, 1956. cently | 

Hon. Curr Hotirie.p, emergen 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, our diffe 
Committee on Government Operations, administ 

House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. all cities 


Dear Representative Howirrerp : Thank you again for your letter of M™ ')2t cam 
December 9, and your invitation to comment on our Nation’s civil 40. In « 
defense effort. Civil defense is a most vital part of our total defense, ™strat 
and we, in municipal government, are keenly aware of the need for an Program. 
active and effective civil defense program. some ¢ 

Our interest in the civil defense problem has led us to examine the well be t 
operational capability of our own civil defense organization, and tog ‘Urse, 1s 
compare it with that of organizations in other target areas. The con-gj 'W beco 
clusions are most disturbing. Civil defense everywhere seems totally which m 
unprepared to cope with an enemy attack on the scale possible today. Both the. 

ur own situation is perhaps representative of that in most areas eral publi 
and own own weaknesses may therefore shed light on the weaknesssfim ° the ty} 
of civil defense generally. These weaknesses may be summarized terrific pi 
briefly as follows: dramatic 
First (and most important), the lack of adequate personnel. Inform 
Second, inadequate financing. public she 
Third, peacetime public apathy. nent by h 
Fourth, inadequate and (frequently) conflicting public infor “Son, an 
mation. 0 At the 

All these factors are interrelated and are bound together by tha \*?ain sy 






largest common denominator—inadequate financing. Money is nj l. Prov 
the answer to all problems, but adequate appropriations, judicious!) ~ 1ce Jul 
administered, are basic to other remedial efforts. 2. Prov 


My first point, the lack of adequate administrative personnel, | — Ol 
the underlying reason for most of our personnel problems. We hav *s ated to 
an organization composed of the usual line and staff groups. Th@j "“2sporta 


line groups. five in number, are under the supervision of deputy direc Ac Make 

tors and are subdivided into operating committees under committe@™ * .7 hav 

chairmen. There are 35 such committees, each requiring adminis , & Make 
) defense, 


tive effort equivalent to many hours per week. 5 0 
In the past, these posts have been filled (where practicable) tal Ge 
appropriate city employees, supplemented by experienced volunteers Pita facili 
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from industrial and other private operations. Local budget restric- 
tions limit our full-time civil defense administrative staff to two 
people—a director and a codirector for women’s affairs, plus limited 
clerical help. The same budgetary problem has made the normal 
workload of most city administrators so great that they can spend no 
significant time on civil defense. Volunteer administrators (with 
the exception of a few dedicated individuals) are subject to the vary- 
ing demands of their business and family responsibilities, and cannot 
devote an adequate amount of time to civil defense activities. When 
we consider that our total personnel (for allout, effective effort) 
should number close to 30,000, administration, as described above, is 
woefully inadequate. We know from sad experience that too little 
administrative effort has resulted in too little planning and training, 
and has discouraged many recruits who volunteered to serve in routine 
operating services. 

I do not mean to condemn our heads of services, since much effort 
has been devoted to the total problem and some services are suffi- 
ciently trained and staffed to be immediately effective should an 
emergency arise. My chief point is that the operational capability of 
our different services varies widely, and is largely a function of the 
idministrative effort applied to it. The civil defense organizations in 
all cities are characterized by this same nonuniformity, a disparity 
that cannot be allowed to continue in the light of the job we have to 
do. In our case, the full-time employment of 5 to 10 additional ad- 
ministrative people would be needed to effectively implement our 
program. 

Some of the public disinterest (which we refer to as apathy) may 
well be the result of our administrative deficiencies. Much more, of 
course, is due to the fact that cold war and the threat of hot war have 
now become part of our routine living. This is the kind of apathy 
which makes 35,000 auto deaths per year an acceptable situation. 
Both the traffic death problem and civil defense need much more gen- 
eral publicity to penetrate public consciousness. Television programs 
of the type recently produced for the well-known Medic series have a 
terrific public impact, but many more are needed. They must be 
dramatic yet subtle, and should be carefully factual. 

Information (particularly that regarding policy) reaching the 
public should be consistent with public experience. Conflicting state- 
nent by high level officials have, in the past, created much public con- 
fusion, and have served to further discourage interest in civil defense. 

At the national level, much could be done to assist local effort. 
Certain specific recommendations are shown on the following page: 

1. Provide for the use of certain personnel now under selective 
service jurisdiction. 

2. Provide for the awarding of points to Reserve officers for time 
spent in organizing and training civil defense volunteers in techniques 
related to existing Reserve responsibilities (communications, supply, 
transportation, etc.). 

3. Make civil defense plant protection programs mandatory for all 
plants having Government contracts. 

4. Make surplus properties from other services available to civil 
defense. 

.5. Make budgetary provision for greatly increased emergency hos- 
pital facilities in outlying areas of the States. 
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6. Provide budgetary facility to finance more effective publicity for 
the civil defense effort. 

Since civil defense is a part of national defense, we believe that more 
authority at the national level would be desirable. Such authority 
(implemented by proper financial Serene) would have many ad- 
vantages. It would increase public respect for the program; would 
promote the acceptance of uniform operating plans and training pro- 
cedures at the local level; and it could serve as a unifying and driving 
force at all levels. 

We believe that civil defense should be a part of the Department of 
Defense with Cabinet status as proposed in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, and we believe that the Federal civil defense budget should 
be a virile, realistic one instead of the emasculated kind that has 
evolved in the past. We believe further that Federal assistance must 
be made available to provide additional full-time administrative effort 
at the local level. 

It is our earnest hope that these things can be achieved. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH E. Dixon, Mayor. 


Crry or Srarrie, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
January 19, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houirterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houtrretp: Your letter of December 8, 1956, requesting 
my views on the civil defense effort today, is indeed a most welcome 
one. 

Seattle, as you know, is one of the top critical target areas in the 
United States and, as mayor of this city, I am keenly aware of the 
dire need for an overall effective and commonsense civil defense 
program. 

I deem myself fortunate in having been in a position to accept in- 
vitations to both the meetings of the mayors ail the county commis- 
sioners in Washington, D. é Although already in full accord with 
the sentiments for a strong civil defense program, these meetings 
helped to broaden my viewpoint and increase my knowledge of the 
vast requirements and functions in this field. 

As regards House Concurrent Resolution 108 and House Joint Res- 
olution 98, which are fundamentally in accord, I strongly recommend 
that all features of both resolutions receive favorable action by your 
committee. I have special reference to the provision which would 
allow civil defense to acquire surplus military property, which sub- 
ject is covered only in House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

May I also respectfully suggest that if your committee does not 


already have copies of the following communications, they imme- | 


diately obtain and give careful study to them: 
October 24, 1955: Letter from Capt. A. H. Newcomb, USN, to 
FCDA Administrator Val Peterson. 
December 14, 1955: Letter from Frank Milani, director of Baltt- 
more Civil Defense Organization, to the mayor of Baltimore, Hon. 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. 
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Director Milani’s letter to Mayor D’Alesandro presents a rather 
complete analysis of his viewpoint, and unlike most letters of a critical 
nature, it offers a solution for each defect noted. The solutions offered 
might not be such that they could be accomplished immediately or 
exactly in the manner prescribed, but they do offer a very sound basis 
for a beginning. 

Captain Newcomb’s letter, written at the request of Mr. Peterson, 
contains an excellent approach to civil-defense problems and was 
drafted after completion of a 1-week concentrated course in civil 
defense at Battle Creek, Mich. Captain Newcomb presented his views 
as a private citizen, although he attended the course as a representative 
from the 13th Naval District. 

I believe you will concur that it is of unusual interest that these 
two men from opposite sides of the United States—one a civilian, the 
other a military man—could arrive at similar conclusions despite the 
fact that their analyses were made from entirely different viewpoints. 

In summary, I recommend as follows: 

1. That all the features for the benefit of civil defense as incor- 
porated in both resolutions be adopted. 

2. That the analyses in the forementioned letters be studied in order 
to dignify, strengthen and indicate the importance of civil defense as 
a fourth arm of the defense services. 

3. That a more direct and positive contact and cooperation be estab- 
lished between FCDA and the target cities. 

4. That, if possible, a unity of opinion on radio activity results 
of atom-thermo-nuclear explosives emanate from our Government of- 
ficials so that civil-defense directors and the public are not caught in 
a web of confusing official statements. 

5. That more precise, clearer, definite, and a greater amount of in- 
formation be given civil-defense officials and the public in order that 
better planning may ensue. 

Thank you again for allowing me the privilege to present my views 
to your committee. As mayor of a prime target city, and as a most 
interested citizen, I am wholeheartedly behind the adoption of any 
and all protective measures which might increase the chances of sur- 
vival of our populace and I sincerely wish your committee every suc- 
cess in its endeavors. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLAN PoMERoY, 
Mayor. 


Crry or Sourn Benn, 
South Bend, Ind., December 20, 1956. 
Hon. Cuetr Houirtep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Hottrtetp: I have been aware of the complex 
problems involved in the civil-defense program, and I am happy to 
try to be of some assistance to the Military Operations Subcommittee 
in this vital problem. 

It is imperative that the Federal level of government show by its 
actions that “Civil defense is a permanent partner in national 
defense.” 


72796—56—pt. 7-———-25 
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Therefore, the status, prestige and effectiveness of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration should be increased, and I suggest that con- 
sideration might be given to making Federal civil defense the fourth 
major element of the Department of Defense along with the Army, Hon. C 
Navy, and Air Force. Ch 

In my opinion, the Administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 


Administration does not have adequate authority to discharge his Dear 
responsibilities. for hea 
he majority of the State and local governments have not accepted think s 
their civil defense responsibilities because they have neither the funds, defense 
facilities nor the personnel needed for an adequate civil-defense pro- The 
gram, so it eeu seem that the Federal level of government must of all 
accept more responsibility in terms of financial support, staff coordi- inform 
nation, supervision, and active leadership. there c 
The staff of Federal and regional Civil Defense Administration commit 
should be increased considerably, so they can display the active leader- The) 
ship that is needed. As an illustration, the regional office of Federal form t 
civil defense should have traveling teams similar to the Air Force final a1 
Ground Observer Corps teams, so they can teach and assist all com- formed 
munities, large and small, in the civil-defense program. I bel 
The liaison of local government with the Federal level should be and co 
improved so time and a will not be wasted in the purchase of out to the 
dated equipment and the collection of useless data. immed 
I recommend that the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- mate 1 
ices Act of 1949 be amended to authorize the disposal of surplus nothin. 
Government-owned property to civil defense organizations. ontens 
Military personnel and units should be trained and available so they nation: 
can be used for civil defense mobile support to the extent that it does have h 
not conflict with or impede their strictly military responsibility. of hea 
Each component of the Armed Forces has its own disaster plan, aster ¢ 
and the plans are classified so local authorities have little or no knowl- which 
edge of their detail. The Armed Forces disaster plans should be His fa 
integrated into the target zone disaster plan, and some thought should of dis: 
be given toward utilizing some part of the Ready Reserve and the ‘onora 
Standby Reserve into the civil-defense program. States 
The Federal Government must take positive steps with respect to Gover 
reduction in urban vulnerability, and set the example in new Federal what } 


construction, 5 ad , to the. 
It seems to me this is a critical area of Government your committee 
is considering. As Mr. J. R. Killian, Jr., put it when he spoke at the 
fourth annual civil defense council in Boston, “Now that we have some 
limmer of hope that peaceful resolutions of our problems may not 
e wholly unachievable, we need more than ever to make use that the 
deterrent peace-engendering effects of a coherent defense program 
be maintained at the highest possible level, and as I have said, civil 
defense is an essential part of such an overall position of strength 
and of peace through deterrents.” 
incerely, 


Hon. ¢ 
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Joun A. Scorr, Mayor. 
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Town oF STONINGTON, Conn., 
Orrice or Civit Derense, Town Ha 1, 
February 1, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Houtrre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Howirietp: What plans do you and your committee have 
for hearing from local civil defense people who know so much and 
think so little of the disaster machinery now provided them in civil 
defense, be it for natural or war disaster ? 

The authorities appearing before your committee have the respect 
of all for their attainments and their integrity. For background 
information on the problems to be faced by a nation in modern war, 
there can be no doubt that their information will be basic to your 
committee. 

The physical components of attack, the logistics of cause and effect, 
form the platform on which must be built a survival plan. In the 
final analysis, this plan depends on Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, the ununi- 
formed intelligence and guts of grassroots America. 

I believe I speak for many when I say too many learned committees 
and commissions have sought the advice of professional theorists 
to the neglect of the man ed with the lack of authority, lack of 


immediate financial assistance and lack of taxable property for ulti- 
mate recovery who tries nevertheless to create something out of 
nothing for the safety of life and property in the immediacy of dis- 
aster. On the shoulders of this man rests the responsibility for 


national survival. This man multiplied across the country should 
have his chance to give you his facts and you should have the chance 
of hearing what he has learned from his recent experience in dis- 
aster operations during the floods, hurricanes, explosions, tornados, 
which os made him an authority on what works and what doesn’t. 
His facts come not from textbooks or laboratories but from the filth 
of disaster, the ineptitudes of laws, the quagmires of apathy and 
ignorance, the lack of assistance from the President of the United 
States and the inconsistencies of second-line officers in the Federal 
Government. This little man is a very big man. You should hear 
what he has to say. It could be of great value not only to you but 
to the Nation. 
Yours very truly, 


Extse Owen, Director. 


Crry or Syracuse, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
January 19, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Hotirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConcressMAN Hottrtetp: In complaince with your request 
for comments on civil defense organization, I am forwarding the en- 
closed communication which I solicited from the consolidated civil 
defense office of Syracuse and Onondaga. 
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My views are in accordance with those expressed by Director 
Thomas R. Ballantyne in the enclosed letter and I believe you will 
find them similar to those of Congressman Rielhlman. 

I hope these comments may be of some assistance. 

ery truly yours, 
Dona H. Mean, Mayor. 


ConsoLtmpaTep OnonpaGa County, 
Orrice or Crvit DEFENSE, 
Syracussz, N. Y., January 11, 1956. 
Hon. Donan H. Meap, 
Mayor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dear Mayor Meap: I wish to offer, for the purpose of added em- 
phasis, the following recommendations to those contained in my 
communication January 9, 1956, relative to Congressman Holifield’s 
recent request to you. 

(1) There is a great need for a master plan of government in event 
of war. 

In recommending the system of reorganization outlined in my 
previous communication, I endeavored to emphasize the essential 
and basic need for the development of the necessary machinery to 
implement such a master plan. I wish to stress this indisputable need 
cannot be overemphasized in our approach to the problem. 

(2) There also must be set up within the Federal level the authority 
to order each State to submit its master plan in approved conformity 
with the Federal plan. 

This is necessary in order to effectively integrate and coordinate 
States’ plans with the overall master plan of operations. Coordinated 
preplanning of this type is of vital importance 1f we are to survive post- 
attack. This system of preplanned operational procedures has been 
in effect for several years within New York State, between the various 
local and State levels of civil defense jurisdiction. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas R. BALLANTYNE, 
Director. 


ConsoLIpATED Ononpaca Counry, 
Orrice or C'v1L DEFENSE, 
Syracuse7,N.. ., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. Donatp H. Mean, 
Mayor, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dear Mayor Mean: The following is respectfully submitted in ac- 
cordance with your request for assistance in replying to the letter 
you received from Congressman Holifield, chairman, Military Sub- 
committee, House of Representatives, relative to the effort of the sub- 
committee to determine what can be done to provide a more effective 
civil defense through Federal legislation. The following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. The head of a reorganized national civil defense should be ac- 
corded the rank of secretary of civil defense with equal status of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Upon this basis civil defense will assume the stature and importance 


its assigned functions demand which it has never been accorded upon 
the Federal level. 
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2. Within the new civil-defense department there should be a chief 
of staff for civil defense serving as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The future of America is equally dependent upon the civilian 
worker as upon the retaliation might of the military forces. 

3. Around the secretary for civil defense and his chief of staff there 
should be built a national civil-defense organization in Washington. 
This organization should be staffed with technically trained personnel 
of proven capabilities to head up the several civil defense services 
such as engineering, medical, radiological, welfare, evacluation, etc. 
This staff would be charged with the responsibility of developing a 
factual comprehensive national civil-defense program in place of the 
hodgepodge which now exists. 

4, In order to develop an effective, workable civil-defense preattack 
program, authority is necessary to secure the active participation of 
other Federal Government agencies in planning and training their 
personnel in their prescribed civil-defense missions. 

The secretary for civil defense would be in position to order and 
enforce compliance in this respect by all Federal agencies of Govern- 
ment at local and Federal levels. 

It is our considered opinion that until this is also carried out by 
State and local government mandate down through paid State, county, 
city, and town levels of local government, the man on the street is not 
going to be sufficiently concerned about civil defense to volunteer for 
preattack training. 

5. Eliminate, or at least reduce the time lag of the flow of per- 
tinent information from AEC to civil defense. At the present time 
information appears in news media before received through officials 
of FCDA channels. 

This points out of course the stepchild status of FCDA with re- 
spect to security classification. 

6. The FCDA field representatives headquarters for our area is 
in Boston. As far as we are concerned he might as well be in Alaska. 
This goes too, for FCDA headquarters in Battle Creek. To date we 
have seen no evidence of any appreciable degree of understanding 
94 ite considerable amount of written material received) concerning 
the ieipnd of a basically sound national civil defense program 
such as we expect from a Federal agency presumably charged with 
the vital responsibilities as in FCDA. While I do not vouch for its 
authenticity, I am told that for every technical personnel in FCDA 
there are a hundred “pencil-pushers.’ 

7. If FCDA is to be continued, steps must be taken to get the top 
echelon to produce a usable product commensurate with the funds now 
being spent in many instances ill-advisedly or withheld. 

In the desire to offer constructive criticism it is appreciated the 
problems are many and complex. However, I believe, because of the 
vast scope and ey of these problems, civil defense as now set 
up possess neither the necessary authority or capabilities to effectively 
resolve them; and therefore is organizationally inadequate to cope 
with the unprecedented conditions under which the American peo- 
ple are living and, will continue to live for years to come. 

The civil defense problems by and large facing the FCDA are 
similar to those which a State must resolve. It is true the Federal 
picture is a greatly enlarged picture, but, fundamentally they are com- 
parable in many important aspects. It is like comparing the A bomb 
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with the H bomb, the chief difference being in size. We in New surviv: 
York State are indeed fortunate in having a State civil defense di- the hi 
rector of extraordinary experience and capabilities. Because of the Such t 
practical application of these proven qualities New York State civil simila: 
defense is one of the most efficiently organized in this country. bility. 

This is almost entirely attributable to the personal leadership of the enticec 
State director which is respectfully accepted by all local directors least 
across the State. The inadequacies of the State staff is compen- measu 


sated by the fact the State director is readily accessible to all local 
directors, down to the grassroots, for personal consultation at all 
times. 

We point this up to emphasize our belief that the FCDA should 
seek, and would immeasurably profit by a close, informative relation- ; 
ship with those capable State directors and should afford top priority Ser'v1ce 
to their knowledge of civil defense conditions and problems in the I he 
hinterlands. Unfortunately, on the contrary a glaring ineffective- where 
ness of the FCDA, has been its remoteness from the field of opera- develo 


tions. istrati 
In conclusion I believe the following suggestions offered by Mr. hope t 
Henry R. Hesse, P. E., are specifically applicable to the matter un- to be i 
der consideration to be included at this writing: of the 
What we really need to push for is the identification of civil de- Best 


fense work as a fully professional activity in the defense sphere. It regard 
is somewhat similar to the problem of building the total picture of 
a business enterprise. A business exists on three levels: 

1. Physical—plant, tools, etc. 

2. Economic—as an organization of goods or values for economic 
purposes. 

3. Social—as a community of human beings joined together for 
common and individual purposes. 

No one level completely contains the enterprise yet each embraces 
the total business complete. In a similar way the three arms of 
military defense comprise the total business of military defense. 
Whether the functional activities of any one arm, presumably the 
Army, could be so extended as to fulfill the needs of civil defense 
I do not know. But what we certainly need is a logical businesslike 
structure similar to the Department of Defense to carry on civil 
defense. Whether the present Department of Defense should be re- 
strained, as at present, to military matters or extended to include 
civil defense is to me not the crux of the matter. What we must do 
is to establish firmly the principle that civil defense is a professional 
discipline entitled to the same dignity and respect as the disciplines 
of military defense, and industry, and obligated therefore to discharge 
the responsibilities commensurate with such respect. Once this has 
been achieved, the matter of proper Cabinet and other representation 
will, in my opinion, fall into place naturally. Until it is possible for 
conscientious persons to choose a career in civil defense with the same 
assurance of opportunity for growth and development as in most 
businesses, for instance, we will not be able to get either the right 
kind of people or enough of any kind. We will certainly not recruit 
those necessary people at the FCDA level who must by the nature of 
the mass weapons now available be qualified not only to lead the people 
in the several States in training and planning but in operations as 
well. I think that Governor Peterson will learn out of the “area 
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survival” studies such as is now beginning in the Boston area that 
the highest type of professional talent is needed on a career basis. 
Such talent would most desirably be developed over a period of years 
similar to the general staffs of the services. Since this is not a possi- 
bility for present implementation, the needed talent will have to be 
enticed to serve by persuasion, public recognition, and substantial (at 
least adequate) financial compensation. Perhaps a good stopga 
measure would be to assign qualified officers of the services to the sob 
on a “mufti” basis—something which I am sure, however, would be 
very difficult to sell to the individuals involved. Present lack, more- 
over, Should not deter us from insisting on the establishment of a 
full-time professional program similar to the service academies and 
State Department training programs to train young men for carrier 
service in the civil-defense profession. 

I hope that I have been able to offer you some advice concerning 
where we as experienced civil-defense people should press for future 
development. I feel that no amount of talking about present admin- 
istrative and technical failures will improve that area, whereas there is 
hope that the responsibility of establishing a valid body of knowledge 
to be imparted to career people might and should cause a reappraisal 
of the basic picture as a whole. 

Best wishes for your continued good health and kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas R. BALLANTYNE, 
Director. 


Crry or Witmineton, Det., 
OFFICE oF THE Mayor, 
December 16, 1956. 
Hon. Cnet Hottrtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Committee, 
House Office ‘Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE HoutF1etp: I greatly appreciate your advising 
me of House Joint Resolution 98 and House Concurrent Resolution 
108 which apply to the future of civil defense. These two approaches 
have been given considerable thought by me and my assistant director 
of civil defense during the past year or so, because as you know these 
approaches to strengthening the Federal civil defense are only two of 
the many which have been discussed. 

I feel very strongly against placing the Federal civil defense under 
the Department of Defense for two main reasons which I will mention 
and several minor reasons which are overshadowed by the strong 
points. First, civil defense must be largely composed of volunteer 
civilians and civilians will be reluctant to volunteer if they are to be 
subjected to military control even in the slightest degree. Secondly, 
the head of the Federal civil defense must be free to act in the name 
of the President and coordinate the activities of all Federal agencies 
during periods of disaster and this would include certain activities 
under the Department of Defense. 

I am in favor of House Joint Resolution 98 because it gives the 
Federal civil defense the prestige which is needed by its Secretary to 
effectively coordinate the other agencies, it would make him a member 
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of the National Security Council instead of an invited guest, and it poses 
would place him in a position of knowing better the problems of other medic 
Departments and thereby make it possible for him to act more intelli- 
gently in the name of the President. 

The greatest weaknesses of civil defense today are the lack of pres- 
tige given to it on the Federal level and the need for financial aid to 
critical target cities, the States, and their political subdivisions for 
administrative purposes. I have already discussed the problem of secure 
prestige and would like to briefly comment on the financial problem. and Ic 





There is a strong feeling, and I concur with it, that civil defense is In 
a joint municipal-State-Federal responsibility. The Federal Govern- overet 
ment has accepted this concept to the point of making funds available tunat 
for ee training, and so forth, but not for administrative pur- Grout 
poses. If civil defense is to be a joint responsibility why have they ties w 
not recognized it administratively? I urge you to give consideration 1953, 
to this point in your studies. face o 
sincerely yours, hurri¢ 
Aveust F. Wauz, Mayor. mend 
the ds 

Orricre oF THE Crry MANAGER, value 

Crry or Worcester, Mass., So 
December 29, 1955. operat 
Mr. Cuer Hotirterp, Wwo'mn 


metho 
strike: 

I w 
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Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Houirterp: Your recent letter addressed to Mayor James 
D. O’Brien has been forwarded to my office. 

In response to your question for suggestions from our experience 
here in Worcester from civil defense, I have conferred with our civil 
defense officials and we agree on the following recommendations: 

1. That the department of civil defense be made a part of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Federal Administrator be an integral 
part of the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

2. That congressional action be taken to reallocate responsibility 
from a primary State and local function to a joint responsibility with 
the National Government. 

3. During the preattack phase, the National Government to be 
responsible for overall planning, development of civil defense policies 
and technical doctrine, coordination and leadership of State activities 
and sharing of preparedness costs. States and localities to be respon- 
sible for day-to-day planning operations, adaptation of national poli- 
cies and doctrines to local situations, and a sharing of preparedness 


sts. 

4. That authorization be given for financial participation in the 
following: 

(a) Administrative costs of critical target area civil defense 
agencies. 

(6) Participation in personnel costs limited to those persons whose 
responsibilities are confined solely to civil defense. 

(c) Costs of training key civil defense and operational personnel 
at training facilities operated by FCDA. 
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(d) Purchase costs of equipment usable only for civil-defense pur- 
poses (attack warning, radiological monitoring devices, etc.) and 
medical supplies. 

5. It is recommended that matching funds continue to be made on 
a 50-50 basis and that the States share this cost with the cities and 
towns by providing 25 percent of the costs on all vital equipment. 

6. It is further recommended, therefore, that administrative action 
be taken by the appropriate agencies of the National Government to 
secure the direct participation of State and local officials in national 
and local planning. 

In my opinion, one of the great difficulties in all civil defense is 
overcoming apathy. In the city of Worcester we have been very for- 
tunate in maintaining a sizable civil-defense organization and a 
Ground Observer Corps group in spite of the psychological ditlicul- 
ties under which they operate. In our disastrous tornado of June 9, 
1953, I witnessed a civil-defense effort that operated very well in the 
face of a natural disaster. I have observed the same situation in two 
hurricanes and a flood since that time. The difficulty is still a tre- 
mendous educational problem of keeping volunteers interested and 
the day-by-day routine of a function that may not hold its realistic 
value to them after a number of years of service. 

So far in Worcester we have been very fortunate with a fine co- 
operative attitude on the part of our citizens, but nationally speaking 
we must be frank that it requires continuous programing of incentive 
methods to maintain an organization ready to assist when disaster 
strikes. 

I wish to extend best wishes to your committee in its efforts and 


assure you that anything we can do to help we will be happy to do so. 
Very truly yours, 


Francis J. McGrartu, 
City Manager. 
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SECTION III—SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


LETTER SENT TO SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND PROFESSIONAL 
GROUPS 


Miirary OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
December 19, 1955. 
Dr. Mertz A. Tove, 
Chairman, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Tove: The Military Operations Subcommittee, of which 
I am chairman, is making a broad study of civil defense problems and 
plans to hold public hearings in the next session of Congress. 

As chairman of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and in view of your experience in other 
defense activities, you have no doubt given considerable thought to 
these problems. I know that your views will greatly assist the sub- 
committee in its efforts to determine whether a more effective civil 
defense can be provided. 

The problems, of course, are many and complex. We are seeking 
competent advice on possible changes in existing Federal legislation 
with regard to both financing and authority, on methods uf improv- 
ing the flow of technical information to State and local civil defense 
units, on the legal and administrative obstacles that hinder civil de- 
fense operations at all levels of government, and on methods of coordi- 
nating civil and military operations in an emergency. 

If you would state in writing how you view the national] civil de- 
fense effort today—what you consider its biggest defects and the best 
ways to overcome them—the subcommittee would be most grateful. 

The information submitted by you will be used in preparation for 
Washington hearings and will be made part of the official record. We 
hope that our schedule will permit a broad representation of witnesses 
and that we will have an oportunity to meet with you in person. You 
will be advised of the subcommittee hearing schedule. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet Hortrrexp, Chairman. 


_ P.S. The enclosed bills, referred to our subcommittee, suggest organ- 
izational changes in Federal civil defense. They are sent to you for 
your information and such comment as you may care to make. 
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American Hosprrat Association, their d 
Washington 6, D. C., February 27, 1956. the inf 

Congressman Cuer Ho.irre.p, Witl 
Chairman, our be! 
Military Operations Subcommittee, States 

United States House of Representatives, ample 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. stronge 
Dear ConcressMAN Howirretp: We are pleased to have the oppor- sibility 
tunity of submitting this statement to the Military Operations Sub- funds 2 
committee of the House of Representatives’ Committee on Government if thee 
Operations, setting forth some of our activities and views concerning Medica 
civil defense planning. zation « 
The hospitals of this country are a most important element in civil sets for 
defense and disaster planning. It has been evident in every local “It is 
disaster that communities turn to their hospitals automatically. This be give 
Association, in behalf of the thousands of hospitals throughout the operati 
country which compose its membership, is deeply concerned that hos- viously 
pitals will be able to fulfill the responsibility expected of them. of unif 
In 1954 the Board of Trustees of the American Hospital Association The re 
appointed a special Committee on Civil Defense to explore with the stockpi 
FCDA the role to be played by hospitals in the event of a national inadeq 
emergency. In December 1955 the name of the committee was changed conflict 
to Committee on Disaster Planning in recognition that concentration ous emi 
on civil defense overlooked such recurring national catastrophes as It is 
flood, fire, epidemics, industrial explosions and transportation acci- glamou 
dents. Another reason behind the change in name was the realization tioned | 
that people seem more willing to accept the challenge of preparing general 
for peacetime disasters than for an enemy attack. Moreover, if every munity 
hospital in the Nation prepares adequately for local disasters, the authori 
problem of preparing for disasters of national scope is reduced consid- within | 
erably. so that 
The association is now undertaking a number of programs in the We v 
area of disaster planning, as well as the area of civil Saleen plan- conside 
ning. We have been proceeding in discussions with FCDA to develop which I 
a method whereby civil defense emergency hospitals can be placed that th 
in the custody of civilian hospitals and stored gear target cities in plans t 
the facilities in which they would be used following an enemy attack. establis 
This program is in the final stages of development, and we hope soon defense 
to see “prepositioning” a part of FCDA’s stockpiling program. States s 
In September 1955 the American Hospital Association invited rep- mitted 
resentatives from each of the major national health associations to encoura 
meet and discuss general problems, common areas of interest and portane 
possible future joint activities related to civil defense and disaster followin 
planning. As a result of this meeting a joint committee was formed bi 
to assist FCDA with the conduct and analysis of a field test of the pit: 
200-bed civil defense emergency hospital. Final details for this test uni 
and arrangements for the participation of leading authorities are now the 
under way. We hope that operating manuals will be written following anc 
the test to guide hospitals, physicians, civil defense authorities, and It see 
others in tests made throughout the country and in regular drills has bee 
which should be undertaken periodically in the use of such emergency should i 
hospitals. thought 
This association also recently published and distributed to member Well inv 


hospitals two manuals on disaster planning for their use in preparing 
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their disaster plans. Copies of these publications are enclosed for 
the information of your committee. 

With respect to our views on present civil defense planning, it is 
our belief that such planning should not and cannot be left to the 
States to the extent which it has been to date. We believe there is 
ample evidence that the Federal Government needs to play a much 
stronger role in civil defense planning, in assuming greater respon- 
sibility, in becoming a coordinating force, in providing more adequate 
funds and in exercising Federal leadership of a sort which is essential 
if the country is to become prepared. The task force report on Federal 
Medical Services, which was prepared for the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the executive branch of the Government, in its appendix D, 
sets forth the situation very clearly. 

“It is recommended that the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
be given greater statutory authority in the planning, coordination and 
operation of National, State and local civil defense plans. As pre- 
viously indicated, the present system has resulted in a complete lack 
of uniformity and in some areas an absence of any plans whatsoever. 
The recruitment and training of personnel and the acquisition and 
stockpiling of necessary supplies ad equipment are almost universally 
inadequate. Mutual aid pacts, where they exist, are complex and 
conflicting and would undoubtedly break down in the event of a seri- 
ous emergency.” 

It is our observation that the name “Civil Defense” has outlived its 
glamour and there is an overall general apathy towards it. As men- 
tioned previously in this letter, perhaps it is possible to interest the 
general citizenry and others concerned within each individual com- 
munity in protecting themselves, and the participation of civil defense 
authorities in such local disaster planning and the coordination of it 
within States and throughout the Nation by the Federal Government 
so that a basis may be provided for planning for national disaster. 

We wish to respectfully suggest to you and your committee that 
consideration be given to strengthening the present legislation on 
which Federal civil defense planning is based. We would recommend 
that the individual States be required to submit State civil defense 
plans to the responsible Federal agency and that such plans meet 
established criteria and essential standards related to the overall civil 
defense needs of the Nation. Any Federal funds provided to the 
States should be related to the approval and acceptance of plans sub- 
mitted by the States. Such action would be beneficial in terms of 
encouraging uniformity. We believe that uniformity is of such im- 
portance that our Board of Trustees, on September 19, 1955, took the 
following action : 

“Voted: To support actively the principle that national hos- 
pital and medical planning for disaster and civil defense be as 
uniform as possible throughout the country in order to facilitate 
the cross utilization of medical and hospital personnel, supplies 
and equipment between all sections of the country.” 

It seems apparent that much of our planning for national disaster 
has been of a temporary and short-range nature. Such planning 
should in the future be undertaken on a long-range basis with all the 
thought and planning and controls which are necessary. This may 
well involve arrangements for paying various people who serve over 
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extended periods of time in distant areas. Such planning would re- need f 
quire a greatly augmented full-time staff and increased funds. civil de 

It is the belief of this association that Congress needs to formulate (3) 
a national policy of survival in order to bring home to our citizens partici] 
an immediate sense of their part in local programs. Such policy will Sup} 
facilitate effective assignment among the various responsible Federal on legis 
agencies and clarify such responsibilities as they pertain to the civil- Report 


ian side of Government and the military. 

I shall deeply appreciate receiving copies of any reports developed 

as a result of your important hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dr. | 


KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director. 





American Mepicau AssocraTION, 
Washington 5, D. C., December 15, 1956. 
Hon. Cuetr Ho trterp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hottrtretp: The house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association at its annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
adopted supplementary resolution H, under which the association 
urges the enactment of legislation, such as S. 1527, 84th Congress, to 
authorize the disposal of surplus property for civil defense purposes. 

On instructions from the board of trustees of the A. M. A., it is my 
po to transmit a copy of this resolution to you. 

i 


neerely yours, 
Tuomas H. Atrurn, M. D., 
Director. 


DEAR 
your in 
defense 
ommens 
] 
ern 
From Proceepines or THE House or Detecates, AMERICAN MeEpIcAL a 


Association, Atiantic Crry, N. J., June 6-10, 1955 


al 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES oa 

H. Cwil defense mil 
On recommendation of the Council on National Defense and for lea 
the purpose of reemphasizing the position of the American Medical dir 
Association with respect to civil defense, the board of trustees wishes sim 
to submit the following recommendations to the House of Delegates My p 
with the request that they be adopted : prograr 
(1) That Congress be urged to enact legislation, such as S. 1527, Hons ar 
84th Congress, to amend further the Federal Property and Adminis- I 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the disposal the 


of surplus property for civil-defense purposes, inasmuch as no way 
has yet been found under existing law for the Federal Government 
to sell, lease, lend, transfer, or deliver surplus property and equip- 
ment to State or local government agencies; ity 

(2) That the association strongly recommend to the Bureau of the mel 
Budget, the appropriation committees of both Houses of Congress, I 
the Subcommittee on Civil Defense of the Senate Armed Services and 
Committee, and the Federal Administrator of Civil Defense, the mel 
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need for increased appropriations for medical-health supplies for 
civil defense ; 

(3) That the State and county medical associations be urged to 
participate aggressively in civil-defense programs. 

Supplementary report H was referred to the reference committee 
on legislation and public relations. 


Report of reference committee on legislation and public relations 
Dr. Charles G. Hayden, chairman, Massachusetts, read the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted : 

The acute confusion that has surrounded a recent event of 
medical significance in the Nation’s Capital is nothing compared 
to the chronic confusion that continues to bedevil civil defense. 
While the recommendations of the board of trustees will not dis- 
pel this confusion, they are certainly steps in the right direction, 
and your reference committee recommends their approval. 


AssoctaTep UNtIversittEs, INC., 
New York 1,N.Y., February 6, 1956. 
Hon, Cuer Horirrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ho.trretp: I appreciate the opportunity given me by 
your invitation of December 20, 1955, to present my thoughts on civil 
defense in the United States. In summary, my conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 

I. A decision must be made at the highest levels of the Gov- 
ernment on whether the foreseeable risks warant a comprehen- 
sive, nonmilitary defense program to complement our military 
pee am. If a negative decision is made, many of the existing, 

alf-way civil-defense measures would have no other justification 
and should be abolished. If a positive decision is made, it must 
carry with it a determination to establish an adequate non- 
military defense without delay, to provide genuine Federal 
leadership, and to provide the necessary support through both 
direct appropriations and indirectly through tax incentives and 
similar measures. 

My personal opinion is that a comprehensive nonmilitary defense 
program is necessary. The next four conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are based on this premise: 

II. The nonmilitary defense responsibilities now residing in 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization should be combined into a single unit, 
pose in the Executive Office of the President and responding 

irectly to him, for the President alone has the necessary author- 


ity to weld the departments and independent agencies of Govern- 
ment into an effective and efficient defense effort. 

III. Federal leadership must be given both through policy 
and plan and through example by every element of the Govern- 
ment. 
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IV. Direct support must be given through additional appro- contin 
priations that may need to be an lates as those that are now given two at 
to other defense programs. The Federal Government must carry World 
the major burden for the formulation of policies and plans, both for sev 
at the Federal and local levels, and for the proper implementation were & 
of those programs that can best be sesotapisstied by the Govern- almost 
ment and not by the people themselves, singly or in small groups. structu 

V. Indirect incentives must be given to the private citizen, quite ¢ 
groups, commerce, and industry to adopt measures that will sup- sycho 
plement the activities of the Government. These private meas- erent 
ures are an important part of the relatively long-range program though 
to reduce our vulnerability to attack. provin, 

Before discussing the factors that have led me to the above recom- for the 
mendations, I will state for your record my past and present involve- heve ne 
ment in civil defense. For 5 years immediately after World War II underst 
I was a member of the Secretariat of the Research and Development it shou 
Board Department of Defense, from which vantage point I could be, sim: 
observe the complete spectrum of military weapons and techniques compEL 
that might be used in future warfare. In 1951 I joined Associated United 
Universities, Inc., as the assistant to the president, which position I persone 


now hold. My first major task with AUI was with the project East far inte 


River study of civil defense, which was under the direction of Gen. mixed | 
O. L. Nelson, Jr.; I was a full-time member of the project staff, and hazard 
director of technical studies, and deputy director in its closing phases. and her 
Since the submission of the project East River reports in late 1952, menrun 


I have been more or less continuously involved in civil defense, a crank 
although not always on a full-time basis. In 1953-54 I served as an and per 
assistant to a special three-man committee on civil defense established Ther 
by the Life Insurance Association of America: Mr. J, T. Phillips, quite di 
chairman, Mr. G. D. Bleicken, and Mr. Samuel Milligan. In 1954-55 repeate 
T served as a member of a study group established within the Govern- and mo 
ment, which examined civil defense problems among others. Since defense 
its formation in 1954 I have been a member of the advisory committee for def 
on civil defense of the National Academy of Sciences. In 1955 I signed { 
served as a member of the group organized by General Nelson, on the ability 1 
invitation of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the JB “¢'se! 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator of the FCDA to review attack. 
and advise on the original project East River report in the light of called 
subsequent developments. For your record, I would like to note that nuclear 
AUI receives support from the Atomic Energy Commission and the JB (0) fad 
National Science Foundation, but I, an employee of AUI, am not eae 
speaking for nor necessarily representing the views of these agencies,  Befor 
nor, for that matter, do I speak for AUI. The comments that follow tion, an 
are solely my own, representing the thoughts of an individual citizen a need 
and taxpayer who has had opportunity to become acquainted with f pical | 
some of the problems of civil defense. ects, wi 
If the preceding paragraph implies that there are among us experts oe def 
who know all the answers about civil defense, this misconception must » oe 
be corrected at once. Generally, one may say that much of the World me thi 
War II bombing experience is not directly applicable to present and ee 
future problems of civil defense because of the great dissimilarity be- Sup, der 
tween World War II carriers and weapons and those of the foreseeable + oi def 
future, e. g., slow airplanes and chemical munitions compared to inter- the Unit 
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continental jet bombers or missiles and nuclear munitions. Even the 
two atomic bombs used in the closing days of the Pacific phase of 
World War II did not produce information that is now of great value 
for several reasons, among which are: (a) The early atomic bombs 
were a tremendous increase over prior munitions but are smaller, by 
almost the same factor, than present capabilities; (6) the physical 
structure of urban and industrial complexes in the United States is 
quite different than that in Japan; and (c) the individual and mass 
sychological and social patterns of United States citizens are dif- 
erent in many respects from those found in other countries. Al- 
though the several series of weapons’ tests conducted at the Pacific 
proving ground and in Nevada have given much information needed 
for the weapons-development programs and for other purposes, I be- 
lieve no well-informed person would assert that a thoroughly validated 
understanding of the civil defense aspects has been provided. Finally, 
it should be noted that natural disaster, however extensive they may 
be, simulate and test only a few of the components that would likely 
comprise a national war disaster. Thus an expert on civil defense in the 
United States—speaking on the basis of prior experiences and direct 
personal observation—does not exist. We are forced to extrapolate 
far into the unknown, and expertness on specific items is necessarily 
mixed with a certain amount of prophecy. To engage in prophecy is 
hazardous. People do not like to have established patterns disturbed 
and hence resent a prophet of doom, crying that all may be lost if new 
measures are not adopted. If wrong, the prophet will be regarded as 
acrank or a fool; if right, even in part, he may become very unpopular 
and perhaps be subjected to attack. 

There can be no doubt that we now live in an era of war technology 
quite different from that of World War II. The point has been made 
repeatedly, in the original project East River report and elsewhere, 
and most recently in the review of project East River, that a proper 
defense today must have three strong components: Military forces 
for defense, including retaliation; economic and social patterns de- 
signed to minimize our vulnerability to attack and to maximize our 
ability to carry on after an attack; and preparations to cope with the 
taney situation immediately before, during, and after an enemy 
attack. For obvious reasons, the last two components are usually 
called the nonmilitary defenses. With the advent of multimegaton 
nuclear weapons, the line separating these components has, in my opin- 
ion, faded or sometimes disappeared and civil defense has become an 
interwoven part of the total defense. 

Before commenting on our nonmilitary or civil defense, its organiza- 
tion, and financing, it is first necessary to consider the questions: Do 
we need any and if so, how much? I think it is fair to say that a 
typical study group, informed of modern weapons and weapons ef- 
fects, will build its findings and recommendations on the premise that 
civil defense is necessary. This has always been my view. But it is 
by no means clear that the United States public and its Government 
hold this view. True, lipservice is given to civil defense from time 
to time, but there is conspicuously absent a genuine Federal leader- 
ship, demonstrating by action in every element of the Government that 
civil defense is a high priority objective. If civil defense is needed 
the United States could afford to put as much again toward civil 
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defense as is devoted to military objectives. But one needs only to ters, 1 
examine recent budgets submitted to the Congress and the subsequent counte 
congressional appropriations to see that this is not so. Finally, let us human 
look at the attitudes and actions of private individuals and groups, ductio1 
where the examples of civil-defense awareness are few indeed. In the attack 
final analysis, it is the attitude of the general public that truly reflects republ. 
the effective policy, as distinguished from our oratorical policy, on You: 
civil defense. From my office window in New York, I see a scene that and H 
is repeated again and again across the country. Squat old buildings organi 
are demolished and are replaced by new structures of far greater For a 
capacity and value. What do these property owners, developers, and civil d 
builders think of civil defense? Certainly they must read newspapers the effe 
and current journals. Certainly they have heard, or later read, speeches orator) 
on civil defense by high public officials. In some cases, these owners quire ¢ 
and builders are men who have themselves held high and trusted posi- can be 
tions in our Government. It cannot be that they so soon have for- of an 
gotten what they learned as officials. It appears rather that we, the simple 
— are gambling on the prospects of an all-out war. We do not for an 
now what the odds are, but we hopefully expect them to be large and miseral 
in our favor. We realize that new construction will increase the den- existin; 
sity of population per square mile, will increase the physical value of must b 
an area, and will increase the attractiveness of that area as a military I do 
target. Our very actions change the odds of the gamble, but we pro- and the 
ceed, silently hoping that other factors, unknown and thus not easily the De 
controlled, will hold the odds or even keep them steadily increasing in lution 
our favor. On the other hand, it is neither right nor proper that these pointiv 
men be severely criticized as individuals.. They may realize the serious the con 
need for civil defense. But can they commit their companies singly to because 
a program that is better, but also more costly? If they should embark the cou 
on such a course, their companies would be at a competitive disad- ther d 
vantage by just this extra cost, which course seems to lead more cer- against 
tainly to collapse and ruin than the unknown odds in the war gamble. years ¢ 
The public is accustomed to the need for strong military forces and strong 
each year pays taxes to support them. Can it be that the public is contrac 
still so uninformed that it fails to recognize the need for civil defense! Neitl 
Or has the public properly evaluated the need and concluded that the obtaine 
great burden, year after year, for a really adequate civil defense is not tration 
justified? It seems to me that the most imperative requirement today tion is 
1s for a decision on whether we need a civil defense and, if so, how thority 
much. I hope your committee will bring us closer to this decision. Defens 


I personally believe that a civil defense is needed—a far more reasona 
vigorous and comprehensive effort than anything we have had to authori 
date. The comments that follow are based on this premise. It is | 

The United States is not an aggressive nation. Hence, all our FCDA 
efforts and preparations are built around a philosophy of peace, with In a si 
defense if necessary. ‘This defense has grown increasingly more Policies 


complex year by year. No one will argue with the concept that a Preside 
part of our defense must be a military ability to carry the fight back would | 
to the enemy by land, by sea, and by air. No one will argue that or by ¢ 


strong defensive military capabilities are necessary. But it is a ernmen 
relatively new and not so well-understood concept that nonmilitary would | 
defenses have important roles too. These are the usual activities proper] 
grouped under civil defense—public warnings, evacuation, and shel- Much 
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ters, emergency housing and feeding, and medical care. Measures to 
counter radioactive fallout are entirely new in the experience of 
humanity. There are other programs of equal importance—the re- 
duction of urban vulnerability and preparations to facilitate a post- 
attack recovery, including measures to insure the continuity at tee 
republican form of government. 

Your committee has before it two bills, House Joint Resolution 98 
and House Concurrent Resolution 108, that are concerned with the 
organization for civil defense at the Federal level of government. 
For a long time I have held the opinion that the organization for 
civil defense may be a controlling factor in the success or failure of 
the effort. I hold this opinion because it can be demonstrated in lab- 
oratory experiments that certain types of simple problems that re- 
quire contributions from several sridividiaeld or groups for solution 
can be solved only with great difficulty, or not at all, in the absence 
of an adequate and proper organization. Civil defense is not a 
simple problem. It is highly complex and if we are ever called on 
for a maximum solution, in a national wartime disaster, we will fail 
miserably if we lack a proper organization. I do not believe that the 
existing organization is adequate; hence it follows that some revisions 
must be made. 

I do not believe that all of our defense—the familiar military role 
and the newer civil or nonmilitary defense—should be brought within 
the Department of Defense, as proposed in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108. If that were done, the Secretary of Defense, an ap- 
pointive rather than elected official, would supercede the President in 
the control of the United States during a war disaster. This is true 
because the total defense involves every citizen and every activity in 
the country. This organizational arrangement would have the fur- 
ther disadvantage of pitting the embryonic nonmilitary efforts 
against the well-established military branches, which are backed by 
years of tradition, by large permanent professional corps, and by 
strong industrial groups who are involved in the multibillion dollar 
contract programs for military weapons and equipment. 

Neither do I believe that an adequate organizational solution is 
obtained by transforming the present Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration into a new executive department. The weakness in this solu- 
tion is that the new department would be expected to exercise an au- 
thority over all the other departments, including the Department of 
Defense, particularly in the event of a war disaster. It seems un- 
reasonable to expect anyone less than the President to exercise such 
authority. 

It is my view that the defense responsibilities now divided between 
FCDA and the Office of Defense Mobilization should be combined 
in a single unit, placed in the Executive Office of the President. 
Policies and plans would be promulgated with the backing of the 
Presidential authority ; the implementation of these plans and policies 
would likewise carry his euthority, whether accomplished directly 
or by delegation to some other agency dr Department of the Gov- 
ernment. Differences of opinion within or between the Departments 
would come back for resolution at the presidential level, as they 
properly should. 

Much has already been written on the various measures that must 
be taken to provide an adequate defense. I agree particularly with 
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those given in the project East River reports. I am distressed by the that w 
implementation given to these proposals. The need to close the gap medica 
between the Federal Government and activities at local levels is nuclear 
becoming increasingly apparent. For example, current metropoli- at Ope 
tan area studies (New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 30, 1955) are Greenh 
“aimed at drafting plans for emergency evacuation” rather than Nevada 
being properly sas at study whether any foreseeable combina- Energy 
tion of preattack circumstances would make feasible an evacuation. Group, 
Similarly, if the United States were ever subjected to a major attack study o 
a veritable cross section of our economy should be dispersed and Operat 
thus highly invulnerable in order that we might better survive and mission 
recover. Yet the measures so far taken by the Federal Government ment i 
have been highly selective in favor only of continued military pro- and dev 
duction. The first task of the Federal nonmilitary defense agency of the - 
should be a peneag review of plans and policies, to be followed by on Civi 
implementation throughout the Government, thus providing the study « 
leadership in civil defense matters that to date has been lacking. chairme 


An adequate defense will be costly, compared to our efforts in the the blo 
last decade. Yet I am convinced that we can afford the necessary tions, al 


support. Part must be in the form of congressional appropriations, @ In my « 
which for several years may need to be as large as the total for all side of 
other Government activities. The long-range reduction of vulner- commer 
ability will require private efforts in addition to those of the Gov- The r 
ernment. These private efforts will not be made unless there are & dedicat 
proper incentives. Patriotism is a strong incentive after we become @ the mag 
involved in war. But that would be tao late to accomplish a worth- deludin, 
while reduction in vulnerability. Hence it seems necessary to pro- § and the 


vide some form of dollar incentive (through an appropriate tax J tion, sta 
system or otherwise) if progress is to be made under present @ final de: 


conditions. II can n 
I hope that my comments will be helpful to your committee and @ was rece 

I will be glad to give any further assistance that you might desire. tribute, 
Respectfully, and peo 
Ricwarp M. Emerson, has shru 


Assistant to the President. cor the 
destroye 
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BrooKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORATORY, general 

Assoc1aTep UNtversittes, INc., perceive 

Upton, Long Island, N. Y., February 9, 1956. stinetive 

Hon. Cuer Ho.irre.p, major n 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. permane 


My Dear ConoressmMan: As a dislocated native-born and educated In thi 
Californian, I take pleasure in responding to your letter of December J enclosed 
19, 1955, requesting that I state my views on the national civil-defense lation is 
effort. First, I wish to call to your attention the fact that my views @ Teading 
are quite obviously colored by my background. For 12 years I was FCDA | 
a medical officer in the United States Navy. From 1946 to 19541 J for the « 
was at the Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Md., involved J *dequate 
directly with medical research that concerned the medical effects of how it « 
atomic weapons. During this period there was most satisfactory DOD ar 
collaboration between the Division of Biology and Medicine, Atomic Federal 
Energy Commission, its field activities, other service laboratories, and  _Intere 
universities. There was a healthy and beneficial competitive spirit @ Viewing 
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that was conducive to and resulted in very significant advances in 
medical knowledge in the laboratory and in the actual testing of 
nuclear devices in the field. I participated in the field as hematologist 
at Operation Crossroads, Bikini, 1946; project officer at Operation 
Greenhouse, Eniwetok, 1951, and at Operation Tumbler Snapper, 
Nevada, 1952; director of the biomedical program for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Operation Upshot/Knothole Civil Effects Test 
Group, Nevada, 1953; and project officer in charge of the care and 
study of the human bejngs accidentally exposed to fallout radiation, 
Operation Castle, 1954. On October 1, 1954, I resigned my com- 
mission as commander (MC), USN, in order to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Medical Department, Brookhaven Nationa] Laboratory 
and devote full time to medical research. Presently I am a member 
of the following National Academy of Sciences activities that bear 
on civil defense: Civil defense advisory committee, the panel for 
study of the acute and chronic effects of radiation on man, and 
chairman of the subpanel for study of acute and chronic effects on 
the blood. More need not be said to establish my interest, associa- 
tions, and experience on medical problems concerned with civil defense. 
In my definitive comments I shall try to limit myself to the medical 
side of civil defense as much as possible. First, however, I shall 
commence with a generality. 

The men who are concerned with the problems of civil defense are 
dedicated, conscientious men who are trying to grope with a problem 
the magnitude of which staggers, the horror frightens and without 
deluding ourselves there is no satisfactory solution. Both our allies 
and the enemy, although submitted to great punishment and depriva- 
tion, staggered along, adjusted and senlinnd Sebativds cohesive until 
final defeat. The total destruction wrought in all of the World War 
II can now be performed in a single day. In the past when the injury 
was received in increments there was time to recoil, readjust, redis- 
tribute, reorganize and carry on. There were always untouched areas 
and people upon whom one could depend. This potential reservoir 
has chev and will be inadequate. The less injured will have to suc- 
cor the more severely hurt whether it be direct bodily injury or 
destroyed services and communications. All of this is of course com- 
mon knowledge to you. I emphasize it because I believe the major 
general problem of civil defense is psychological. When one finally 
perceives the total problem in all its hoeror and magnitude, one in- 
stinctively recoils and subconsciously rejects reality. Therefore, the 
major needs of civil defense are realism, stability, the dignity of 
permanent appointments of the highest caliber and so forth. 

In this connection, I read with great interest the bills which you 
enclosed. In my opinion, the enactment of this or comparable legis- 
lation is essential to further advancement in civil defense. As a 
reading citizen, without being able to prove it, I have the feeling that 
FCDA is a stepchild in the Federal structure, possibly a substitute 
for the old postal appointments. I believe the existing FCDA lacks 
adequate authority or status to accomplish its objectives. I don’t see 
how it ean function properly until it is on an equal level with the 
DOD and the AEC. Lastly, I firmly believe that civil defense is a 
Federal responsibility, not a State or local problem. 

Interested and devoted citizens of all walks of life are critically 
viewing civil defense and the implications of mass destruction of 
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people and services. The lawyer views with alarm the chaos that pound 

will be produced in legal procedures. Constructive measures have The ha 
been proposed. The sanitary engineer worries about water for con- where | 
sumption and waste disposal. The undertakers and embalmers know quate 0 
they can’t cope with the problem and maintain standards. The insur- As a pe 
ance companies propose remedial measures to prevent financial and be bett 
economic chaos. Road and traffic engineers visualize problems and wide ai 
propose solutions as all facets of society either have or can. I do not Simple 
deprecate the efforts of each group nor minimize the importance of cine to 
each. However, I suspect that each facet could utilize all remaining to dwel 
available manpower for their own purposes after a thermonuclear should 
attack. The urgent need is to recognize that every service of society only m 
will have to compromise what is the best with what is practical and to fear, 
possible. It would appear that the first step would be to establish lected. 

the permanent civil defense organization with authority commen- services 
surate with its needs. Next, an estimate should be made of probable care Wi 
effect of various bombing patterns on the population—dead, injured, spread | 
surviving, and available manpower for total use. Next a survey lation n 
should be made of the probable damage to all facets specifying plans civilian 
for remedial measures for immediate survival of function indicating services 
clearly the manpower needs for repair of each function (communica- titioner 
tions, roads, water sewage, and so forth, ad infinitum). When all the fense cc 
needs are clearly delineated it will be painfully evident that adequate are fine 
manpower will not be available to accomplish the minimum objectives. the con 
Then the period of planning the necessary and inevitable compromise services 
to use available manpower will indicate how far one must reduce cur- of the | 


rent standards of public services in order to survive after a nuclear moment 
attack. compon 
Since reduction of standards of public services automatically in- in the ¢ 
creases the probability of epidemic disease, public health and medical when ec 
services will have an additional responsibility at the time of maximum perienc 
need for the care of the injured. Factors that may reduce available organiz 
manpower are critical to survival. Since medical and public health medica] 
services may in large part determine the size of the available man- yet to b 
power pool, medical and public health planning will occupy a critical hesive 
,0sition in civil defense planning and ultimate execution of any plans. (a) 


hilosophic and ethical professional problems are involved in addition hot pra 
to practical logistic considerations. In my opinion, American medi- 
cine is willing but unprepared and organizationally unable to cope 
with the problems locally, let alone cross State lines. The problem is 


Federal, not local. It is the Nation’s responsibility. of total 
Our people and troops in particular have become accustomed to a must be 
very high level of medical care under all conditions to which they (d) I 
have been exposed, and they justly expect it. We can be proud of the _(e) F 
accomplishments of medical science. Military medical history shows lishmen 
that there has been a progressive decrease in death rate from disease by nonp 
and injury with the growth and development of medical science and (f) E 
services. The saan. clearly indicate that from the Crimean War perhaps 
through the American Civil War, Spanish-American War, World — 
War I, Spanish Civil War, World War II, and Korean war that (9) 
progress ~ been consistent so that the salvage rate has almost niques, ¢ 
reached an irreducible minimum in the Korean war. Such elegance in side by t 


medical care will not be possible following a nuclear bombing. Medi- The 
cine today does a superb job of care of the injured. Following com- ous thar 
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pound fractures life and limb are saved today with good function. 
The harrowing experiences of our American Civil War are forgotten 
where life was saved without limb. Quickie amputations with inade- 
quate or no anesthesia was the rule for both Union and Confederates. 
As a people we have forgotten this phase of our history. But will we 
be better off after a nuclear attack. For one compound fracture or 
wide area burn today it takes a medical team to give adequate care. 
Simple arithmetic demonstrates the complete impossibility of medi- 
cine to cope with the problem and maintain standards. I do not wish 
to dwell further on this painful and unpleasant subject, but the public 
should be informed and prepared to see the sick and injured receiving 
only minimal or no highly skilled care. Nothing is more conducive 
to fear, panic, and confusion than to be misinformed and feel neg- 
lected. Practical care of mass casualties is under study by the armed 
services. These studies clearly indicate that the quality of medical 
care will have to be decreased drastically in order to be of any wide- 
spread value. I do not know of comparable studies for the civil popu- 
lation nor do I know of the existence of any nationwide, well organized 
civilian disaster medical plan. What is satisfactory for the armed 
services will not work with independent unorganized civilian prac- 
titioners. I attended and spoke at the last meeting of the civil de- 
fense council of the American Medical Association. Their objectives 
are fine, but it is completely unrealistic and ridiculous to try to solve 
the complex medical problems of civil defense by voluntary unpaid 
services of overworked private practioners. Their intentions are 
of the best, but they do not have the time. I do not question for a 
moment that after the fact that the medical, nursing, and technical 
components of health services will respond as they always have, but 
in the early period in a highly disorganized and ineffectual manner 
when confronted with mass casualties. A permanent, dedicated ex- 
perienced medical division of civil defense is needed now to plan and 
organize decentralized medical services prior to an attack. Needs for 
medical services have been considered by many activities but much is 
yet to be done in the planning stage and to be integrated into a co- 
hesive plan. For example, the following are needed now: 

(a) Location of every physician, nurse, and technician that is or is 
not practicing their profession. 

(6) Establishment of a mobilization plan for all of civil medicine. 

(c) Enactment of legislation to authorize issuance of orders to civil 
medical personnel prior to another war. I can’t see anything short 
of total mobilization as being of any use and the plans and orders 
must be issued and understood before the act. 

(2) Designation of equipment and drugs for stockpiling. 

_(e) Revision of concept of nonprofessional first-aid care with estab- 
lishment of principles and technigue of care of the severely injured 

y nonprofessional people. There are not enough physicians. 

(f) Establishment of training program for self and family care— 
perhaps through the Boy and Girl Scouts, churches, etc., in addition to 
existing Red Cross courses. 

(9) Festablish and stockpile emergency survival rations, kits, tech- 
niques, etc., so masses of displaced people can survive on the country- 
side by themselves. 

The medical problems are really self-evident and much more numer- 
ous than the ones I’ve listed. I realize that much of what is needed 
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is impossible under our existing laws and as such would necessitate 


legislation. Furthermore, some of the ideas will be repugnant to Mu 
many because of the necessity for Federal organization and control think 
prior to the act. More knowledge and thought is necessary both by man a 
medicine and Government. Is aS 1 

I have also given thought to areas in which research in the labora- of our 
tory and in testing of atomic weapons appears needed. For example, tion o 
there is need for a nonaddicting painkiller. Current laws would make operat 
it impossible to distribute and make accessible morphine and compa- large 
rable drugs beforehand so that they will be evaitalde when needed by fertile 


nonprofessional civil defense workers. If legislation permitted the who h 


distribution, the misuse of the habit forming drugs would result. The I thin 
development of a non-habit-forming painkiller may be impossible, these 
but nevertheless should be investigated. public 
More information is also needed on the effect of complex geometries ion ©: 
of underground shelters on the effect of air blast on animals under Muc 
diverse conditions in order to design and build better shelters for con- learne 
ditions where shelters are needed. In addition, our knowledge of the JB ‘efens 
human lethal dose of prompt gamma radiation and gamma radiation J !*5 be 
from fallout material is inadequate. The above problems can in part Je (Pt: . 
be answered by further biological and physical studies in the field. expert 
However, the biological complexities sabe necessitate a shot of a jm 2° de 
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device of well-known characteristics at a time and place determined 
by the needs of the biological studies. 

Prior to the clear-cut demonstration of fallout and the resulting 
radiation injury on a large scale, I was not much impressed by the 
practical necessity of more knowledge on radiation injury. Today we 
are faced with the possibility of large scale radiation injury and 
despite the extensive knowledge that has accumulated are unable to 
do anything that is specific.. The outlook for specific therapy is not 
good today. . Experimentally it has been shown that radiation hem- 
orrhage and infection can in part be controlled and radiation injury 
in animals prevented by appropriate preirradiation measures. How- 
ever, these studies are strictly in the laboratory stage and have not 
progressed to the level of human clinical investigation and trial. 
Although nothing of practical value is now available for the specific 
therapy of acute radiation injury, it is urged that further research 
be pursued on the fundamental defects produced by ionizing radia- 
tion on mammalian systems. Medical experience has shown that 
rationale therapy is only developed when the basic physiologic de @ 
fects are understood. Accordingly, further research is needed. Today an . i 
it would be unfair to the public to imply that an effective radiation W, 
antidote can be expected in the near future or indeed that overwhelm- we 
ing doses are ever likely to yield to therapy. A “crash type” research 
program will not obtain the desired results. It is my firm conviction 
that deliberate thoughtful work by established investigators and by 
those who may care to enter the field voluntarily by reason of intellec- 
tual curiosity will be most effective in obtaining results. Toward 
this ~ liberal support of medical research on radiation effects is 
urged. 
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1 Specific neutralization of the radiation injury—however, much of a general supportive 
nature can be done. 
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Much of today’s civil defense thinking is molded after military 
thinking and custom that thinks in terms of utilizing the fertile young 
man as the fighting man. Since survival and the future of mankin 
is as important philosophically and ethically as the immediate survival 
of our country one cannot escape certain considerations on the utiliza- 
tion of manpower. For example, I can conceive that certain rescue 
operations and civil defense functions will involve exposure to rather 
large amounts of radiation. Our thinking should recognize that the 
fertile young man should be spared. This should be the duty of those 
who have passed the age of conceiving. I comment on this because 
I think we must consider the entire picture and I wish to introduce 
these considerations to the thinking laity as well as the scientific 
public who already are aware and undecided about the level of radia- 
tion exposure that will constitute a real genetic hazard to mankind. 

Much has been learned in field tests in the past and much is to be 
learned in future tests that will be of great value in planning for civil 
defense. The need for classification and security measures until it 
has been ascertained that national security is not endangered is evi- 
dent. However, personally it was a very difficult and a very trying 
experience to get data declassified. It is my belief that material is 
not declassified and made available unless the author initiates a re- 
write of the classified reports and requests declassification. Unless 
the author desires, for reasons of scientific prestige, to initiate the 
rewrite and have data published in the open scientific literature the 
material will in general remain in the classified files. Simply making 
results, numbers, etc., available is inadequate. The scientist needs 
the entire report, shorn of classified material in order to judge for 
himself the reliability and applicability of information. Since no 
one is sufficiently astute to determine on a priori grounds what in- 
formation is going to be useful for planning further experimental 
work or for application in civil defense, it would appear that methods 
for widespread declassification of weapons test information should 
be explored. In my opinion it is not the responsibility of the author 
but of the several Government agencies concerned. To my knowledge. 
there is no concerted effort to make the extensive information avail- 
able, to interested parties, that exists in classified files, although a 
great part of it no longer needs to be classified particularly in the 
areas that bear on civil defense. May I reiterate that it is not the 
responsibility of the individual who did the work, but of the agency 
who sponsored the work. The individual’s responsibility I believe 
ended with acceptance of his report on work completed. ~ 

Warfare of ages past has been almost a personal affair of men in 
combat. Weapons of mass destruction and guided missiles lend an 
Impersonal air from the side of the individual who initiates the attack. 
However, it is no less personal to the injured civilian than hand to 
hand combat was to professional soldiers of the past. It is on an 
infinitely larger scale involving the whole spectrum of society, all 
ages and sexes. As such it is a very personal affair and the indi- 
vidual citizen badly needs reassurance. Imperfect as any plan may 
be, it must be federally initiated, financed, involve the entire Nation, 
and show concrete evidence of its existence. 

_ Since pernones injury will occur on an unprecedented scale and 
since ability of the Nation to survive will depend on available man- 
power after attack and since medical services will determine in part 
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the size of the manpower pool after attack and since American medi- 
cine is not now organized to cope with mass disaster it is strongly 
urged that equal attention be given to the medical plans as is being 
given other phases by various operational research contracts on behalf 
of civil defense. 

Although I have previously touched on medical history in warfare, 
a further comment at the risk of repetition seems indicated. Avail- 
ability of superb medical care has been an important factor in morale 
of our fighting forces. The knowledge that care was always available 
was reassuring. In the past it was the rule to sacrifice limb for life 
on the field of battle. Today the rule has become save limb and life 
and get good function but this necessitates an intact medical apparatus 
with trained teams (surgeon, anesthetist, nurse, and technicians), 
ample blood, antibiotics, etc. Simple arithmetic proves that such 
will not be possible when there are a million or more casualties in a 
single day. The time has come when one must retreat to primitive oe 
medical care in order to save life at the expense of limb. ‘The history sol 
of primitive medicine is not pretty reading, but this is what must be It 
faced up to. Is military or civil medicine prepared to accept these 
compromises today? I think not. However, I firmly believe it is 
time for our troops and civil population to be informed that medical 
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care if available at all will be primitive and then see that all are Civil 
trained somehow in self, “buddy” and family care. An informed 1955 
public will be less likely to panic when confronted with reality as the ] 


horrible as it may be. has am sole 

Many other phases of radiation effects that are pertinent to civil conse 

defense and particularly long-term results are the subject of exhaus- to wi 
: aes a or, eed g 

tive study by the National Academy of Sciences and United Nations 

and I shall not comment on these phases. _ 

I am not happy with the manner in which I have expressed various 
thoughts. My ideas continue to develop and will undergo continu- 
ous revision as the ideas mature or are discarded. No one can at 
this time design a satisfactory civil defense plan for medicine or any 


phase of society but the start must be made now in a deliberate do ix 
thoughtful manner by enabling legislation in Congress. The prob- requi 
lems are complex. More information is essential. Hence, research is Ne 
needed, but a “crash type” program will not obtain the necessary data. parti 

I am most naive and inexperienced in affairs of Government. Hov- come 
ever, I wonder whether your proposed civil defense organization On tl 
should be a part of DOD. eee it would be more acceptable to defer 
the States if connected to Office Defense Mobilization or as a separate Defe) 
branch of the executive branch of the Federal Govern nent. cult 


I realize that starts have been made on much of what I have had to passi 
write but the effort is pitifully small. I also realize that medical civili; 
phases are not the most important and scle problems. However, | a mil 
feel qualified to write on this phase only. In closing I realize I did Hi appre 
not answer specifically your basic questions. My comments perhaps civil- 
are more a reflection on my dissatisfaction of progress made by the i sary 1 
existing FCDA, State organizations, and the AMA. This is not 4 to the 
reflection aguinst individuals but the overall impotency of the existing Hi the n 
organization. I hope these thoughts will be of some value to you and ment 
your committee. I shall always be available for further service ! # from 
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EvceEne P, Cronxire, M. D. 
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BrooKHAVEN Nationa LABORATORY, 
AssocraTep Universitres, INc.. 
Upton, L. I., N. ¥., January 23, 1956. 


Jlon. Caer Hoxtrtetp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Howirretp: Thank you for your letter of December 20 
requesting comment on the national civil-defense éffort. I took part 
in the East River studies primarily as a physicist with some knowl- 
edge of the effects of nuclear weapons and particularly the associated 
radiological problems. Contact with some of the broader aspects of 
the problems was inevitable, and I feel that I can speak with at least 
the authority of an informed layman who has devoted considerable 
thought and discussion to the subject. However, I do not consider 
myself an expert on civil defense. These remarks are, of course, my 
personal opinions and do not represent the views of Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory or the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It seems clear to me that the disappointing progress made so far 
toward an effective civil defense is to be blamed on the inherent diffi- 
culty of the problem, and the public indifference to it, rather than on 
the niche in the Government organization occupied by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. In some of the early drafts of the 
1955 Review of Project East River there were recommendations along 
the lines of one of the pending bills, but the committee was not able 
to reach full agreement on this subject, so the topic was dropped. The 
consensus was that it was desirable (though probably not essential) 
to give the FCDA more stature, but we were uncertain how best to 
do this. 

I feel there is great merit in Senator H. H. Humphrey’s proposal 
of a Congressional Joint Committee on Civil Defense, which he so 
ably championed in his article “To Provide for the Common Defense” 
in the September 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
This proposal would give the FCDA a sponsoring group which could 
do much toward insuring proper support in the Congress without 
requiring a major upheaval in the agency. 

Neither of the pending bills before your committee strikes me as 
particularly attractive. To give an agency which has so far not 
come close to winning its spurs Cabinet status seems quite premature. 
On the other hand, there is much to be said for integration of national 
defense by creating a fourth department within the Department of 
Defense, since in modern warfare it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to draw a line between military and nonmilitary (or active and 
passive) defense. The principal trouble is that the operation of a 
civilian department is so very different from a military one. When 
a military commander decides on a course of action he issues the 
appropriate orders with confidence that they will be obeyed; but if a 
civil-defense authority decides to try something it becomes neces- 
sary to try to persuade the public to cooperate. A serious drawback 
to the proposa! to put civil defense in the Department of Defense is 
the negative attitude expressed by various members of that depart- 
ment toward it. Presumably their lack of enthusiasm stems largely 
from their understandable reluctance to be placed in a position of 
having great responsibility and little or no authority. 
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It will ultimately be necessary to give civil defense enhanced stature have 


in the Government structure, but I believe the healthy way for civi] J setup 
defense to grow is for it first to gain popular support and then acquire civil- 
restige. Senator Humphrey’s plan, it seems to me, would give the a 
CDA a good chance to earn public confidence before committing the respo 


Nation to a pattern of organization that might prove wrong. or th 

Before turning to the broader question raised in your letter, I would J and t 
like to remark that I feel the language in H. J. Res. 98 and H. Con. Res, in as 
108, to the effect that civil defense as presently constituted is totally thing 


inadequate to cope with its problems, may be a bit extreme. The fact Pe 
is that we really do not yet know the magnitude of the civil defense invol 
problem. And, furthermore, I do not believe there is any real yard- Or, b 
stick by which one can measure the effectiveness of a civil defense conse 
program, so I do not think we know how inadequate the present set- a : 
up 1s. ut 
ev army or navy will have a definite mission, and it is easy to de- study 
termine, after the fact, whether that mission has been accomplished. Th 
In fact, it is possible to predict with some accuracy how well a military of th 
plan will work on the basis of war games. preva 
In contrast, I find it very difficult to arrive at a reasonable statement be a} 


of the mission of a civil defense organization. The ideal can readily result 
be stated as follows: (1) There should be a minimum number of aoe he les 


in a target area at the time of attack; (2) these people should have of th: 
shelter available; (3) all wounded should receive medical care; (4) radio 
fires should be controlled and essential services maintained; (5) all house 
survivors should be fed, clothed, housed, and given employment; (6) But | 
chemical, biological, and radiological warfare should be dealt with; large 
and (7) all this should be accomplished without unduy interfering in pe 
with the peacetime civilian economy. defen 

This ideal was not too far-fetched before August 6, 1945. In fact Hi backe 
it was pretty well attained in London during World War II. But In 
under modern conditions it is obvious that any realistic statement of preps 


the mission of civil defense will have to fall short of the ideal. What a det 


performance the Nation can reasonably expect remains to be deter- missi: 
mined. popu 

And if it is true that we have not yet arrived at a realistic concept I black 
of the mission of civil defense, it is all the more true that we have no Th 
reliable means of gaging the effectiveness of a civil defense organiza- to ma 
tion. We know roughly how well a given type of organization withs need | 
specified amount of training will perform under World War II con- little 
ditions—but they do not exist any more. seems 

The various types of drills and practice alerts that have been held only | 
so far are so unrealistic that I wonder whether they are of any us befor 
at all. And when, in an attempt to inject a little realism in a local has g 
test in my neighborhood, they set off a large firecracker and managed good 
to break a couple of windows, there was a tremendous uproar. Sd psych 
the “tests” degenerate into rather stultifying exercises in stopping they ] 
traffic, which certainly can tell us little about the state of preparednes J have 


of the organization, and raay indeed depress the already low public have: 
esteem of civil defense. I admit that here I am not making a prope ance | 
distinction between the Federal, State, and local levels, but neither, ! cities 
believe, does the man in. the street. “id with 

We must not sit back and do nothing just because 100-percent civil _ Wh 
defense is an unattainable ideal in nuclear warfare and because we i dus 
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have no way of telling accurately in advance how well a civil-defense 
setup will function. T believe the biggest single problem faced by the 
civil-defense organization is the apathetic or disinterested attitude of 
the a citizen toward it. I am amazed that otherwise intelligent, 
responsible men of affairs just do not seem to care about their future 
or that of their children. They will admit the possibility of a war 
and the possibility that the cities in which they live will be destroyed 
in a single attack, but they will not interest themselves in doing any- 
thing about it. 

Perhaps they think that, as in past wars in which we have been 
involved, there will be plenty of time to sign up after war is “declared.” 
Or, because the prospect is a dismal one, perhaps they are hoping sub- 
consciously that if they ignore it it will just go away. Very likely 
the real cause underlying this widespread attitude is a complex one, 
but I feel it is urgent to get at the root of the matter. A psychological 
study and a vigorous educational program are indicated. 

This matter 1s of the utmost importance, much more so than the form 
of the civil-defense organization. For, under the conditions likely to 
prevail in a future war, survival of an individual and his family will 
be a matter largely of his own efforts and only to a minor extent the 
result of civil defense activities. And the important things are those 
he learns about and does before the shooting starts. To see the truth 
of this one has only to contemplate the problems posed by widespread 
radioactive fallout. Given the right training and preparation, each 
householder can do almost all that is feasible to insure his survival. 
But he will have to do it himself, since a civil-defense organization 
large enough to do these things for him would be out of the question 
in peacetime in a country like ours. One has to think of the civil- 
defense organization in terms of a moderate-sized group of specialists 
backed up by an informed and prepared citizenry. 

In this connection I have sometimes seen the statement that a well- 
prepared citizenry trained in civil defense procedures would constitute 
a deterrent to aggression. This seems to me quite extreme, but in dis- 
missing the thought we should not overlook the fact that an educated 
population could be of tremendous value in opposing international 
blackmail. 

The second most important civil defense matter, in my opinion, is 
to make some real progress in reduction of urban vulnerability. The 
need for this has been recognized in principle for a long time, but very 
little has been done. A policy of evacuation of cities after an alert 
seems doomed to failure, especially if there is danger of fallout. The 
only evacuation that makes sense is that done in an orderly manner 
before the shooting starts, i. e., dispersal. The Federal Government 
has given lip service to a dispersal policy, but it has not found any 
good means of implementing it. Probably the greatest obstacle is the 
psychological one mentioned above. If people really believed what 
they have been told about the capabilities of modern weapons we would 
have much less difficulty in implementing a dispersal policy. Yet we 
have the spectacle of presumably well-informed people like life insur- 
ance companies putting up big office buildings in the hearts of target 
cities, And Federal tenis are spent in “redeveloping” urban slums 
with modern apartments housing more people per acre. 

_ What attempts there have been toward dispersal of “essential” 
industry through use of rapid tax amortization certificates have been 
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rather weak-kneed. The biggest trouble with that program, I believe, 
has been the fact that it affected such a small proportion of industria] 
building that the man asked to relocate his factory felt that he was 
being persecuted. Instead of this highly selective small-scale ap. Hon. 
proach, we need a broad attack on the problem. And this attack 4 
should be started without further delay. If we had launched a pro. My 
gram immediately it became necessary (right after Hiroshima), we nat 
should by now have something like a third of our industry and a com. a , 
parable portion of our housing in less vulnerable locations, Even if ae : 
we had not started until the Rast River report appeared, we would Og 
at least have some 10 percent of industry and a few million homes in J 
better locations. a th ; 

I believe no Federal or State funds should be used for any construc. sia 
tion that will not decrease urban vulnerability, local building codes oer 
should be revised to require some degree of shelter in new construction, = a 
and powerful persuasion should be used to channel privately financed of Se 
construction away from target areas. The first of these points is bee 
obvious, for unless the Government sets an example we certainly can- that’ 
not expect much cooperation from the general public. As to the ; 
second, it is merely necessary to remark that a community of modern 
rambling dwellings with no cellars will be a community of deathtraps 
if we have a heavy fallout. Implementing the third point will take 
imagination and courage. Obviously it cannot succeed until we have 
overcome the common mental block. 

I feel that the most effective means would be for the insurance com- Hon. 
panies and banks who lend on mortgages to charge a differential in- 7 
terest rate on construction in target areas. Since in the event of: DE, 
major war the destruction will be so great that no war damage in- regar 
surance would cover it, it seems that these companies owe it to their is mo: 
stockholders to charge some differential because of the risk. Such this d 
action could scarcely be initiated by legislation; rather it would takea Hi ness o 


forthright speech laying the facts before the presidents of the insur- and ir 
ance companies and banks and suggesting such a course. This speech It 1 
would have to be given by a person who would command their atter- claim 
tion and respect, the President himself. been ¢ 

Finally, 1 would like to point out that the fallout problem is one in the 
which takes a major operational responsibility for civil defense out I ticipa 
of the hands of an organization and puts it up to the individual house than ¢ 


holder. In this fact lies the greatest challenge to the civil defens HM confin 
organization and at the same time is greatest opportunity to gail specif 
stature in the eyes of the ordinary citizen. 

There are many specific suggestions that could be offered in addition 
to the general statements above, but this is probably not the best place 


for them. I hope these remarks will be of some help to you and your Mo: 
committee, and if I can be of any further assistance I shall be most HR great. 
happy to place myself at your disposal. urged 

Yours sincerely, this w 
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BrookHaven NaAtionat LABORATORY, 
AssociaTep Universities, INc., 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y., December 28, 1955. 
Hon. Cuet Houtrterp, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConcressMAn: Your letter of December 19 with the re- 
quest to submit my written views on the problems of civil defense 
has been received. The medical problems concerned with radiation in 
general and in relation to civil defense are under intensive study at 
the present time by panels of the National Academy of Sciences of 
which you are aware. It would be premature to formulate my views 
in the midst of the study. In the course of these studies I shall be ever 
mindful of your request. I wish to call to your attention that I am 
spending full time for the next few weeks on study of the problems 
concerned with radiation in conjunction with the National Academy 
of Sciences. Upon completion of this I shall be better informed and 
more able to give your request the serious and thoughtful attention 
that it deserves and necessitates. 

Very truly yours, 
Evcens P. Cronaire, M. D. 


CaLirorniA INstITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif., January 4, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Horirrexp, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hottrretp: I have received your letter of December 20, 
regarding your subcommittee’s study of civil defense problems. It 
is most reassuring to know that your subcommittee has undertaken 
this difficult task with a clear realization of the magnitude and serious- 
ness of the problem as expressed in the Joint Resolution H. J. Res. 98 
and in H. Con. Res. 109. 

It would be a pleasure indeed to be able to assist you, but I cannot 
claim any special knowledge in the filed of civil defense, not having 
been deeply involved in any of the several studies that have been made 
in the past. I am sure that these studies and the people that par- 
ticipated in them are available to you and will be much more gpa 
than anything I can contribute to the subject. For this reason I shall 
confine myself to some general remarks rather than attempt to make 
specific recommendations. 


PASSIVE CIVIL DEFENSE 


Most of the studies of which I have some knowledge have placed 
great emphasis on passive civil defense and in particular have strongly 
urged a program of dispersal of populations and industry. Clearly, 
this would be slow and costly, but over a period of many years it might 
well be the most effective way of minimizing the devastating effects 
of an attack of which we may have little or no warning. 

There is obviously great resistance to such a plan, and it is not clear 
how it could be implemented on the scale required to make it really 
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effective. It would no doubt require congressional action as well as 
pbetpeha incentives, financial and otherwise. An extensive national 
ighway program would necessarily be an integral part of such a 
program. 
ACTIVE CIVIL DEFENSE 


It seems to me that the problem of active civil defense is almost 
hopeless unless we can be assured of at least a few hours warning of an 
impending attack. At the present time we cannot count on such 
warning, but progress is now being made on the so-called distant early 
warning system, and when this system is in reliable continuous oper. 
ation it should be possible to plan more intelligently and more effec. 
tively for civil defense. 

Early warning is equally important for alerting our air defens 
forces and thus inflicting maximum attrition on the attacker, and even 
if we cannot expect to destroy a large fraction of the attacking forces 
we can make the attack more costly and less effective and, therefor 
perhaps less probable.. 

The warning systems and the defenses which we are now developing 
will accomplish this in a few years and will render conventional air- 
craft much less effective than they now are, but we must not los 
sight of the fact that they will be of little use when intercontinental 
ballistic weapons become a reality. 

We do not know how much warning it may be possible to provide in 
case of a missile attack nor do we know to what extent we can counter- 
act such an attack, but we do know that it will be vastly more difficult 
and will require much more costly and elaborate equipment than any- 
thing we have now. 

All of this is relevant to civil defense, especially for determining 
what, if anything, can be accomplished in advance of an impending 
attack. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Should a major attack come in the near future, I see no alternative 
to martial law and I believe that martial law would in fact be decreed 
immediately. If this view is correct it seems to me that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should now recognize this fact and prepare to co 
ordinate all local efforts of voluntary civil defense, fire and police 
departments and other essential organizations. Presumably this 
could be done most effectively through local National Guard units. 

Perhaps in time we can develop other and better methods such 4 
those proposed in your resolutions, but they do not now exist, or are 
they likely to be perfected in a short time, and something is needed 
now, something much better than anything that now seems to be in 
sight. 

PUBLIC INTEREST 


No plan for civil defense is likely to be very effective unless it has 
the wholehearted support of an informed citizenry. Your proposil 
that the public cheata be informed to the fullest possible extent con 
sistent with national security of the facts about the destrucive powe! 
of s:omic-hydrogen weapons is most important and I hope that tt 
can and will be implemented. But I believe that the present apparet! 
apathy in regard to civil defense is due not so much to a lack of 
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knowledge about the devastation that would result from the use of 
these weapons as to a feeling of futility and frustration due to a lack 
of information about what might be accomplished by a vigorous attack 
on the problem. We need better planning and direction and more 
information about what can and must be done to ensure the survival 
of our people and our country as a free Nation. 
errs yours, 
Cuar.es C. LAvuRITsEN. 


CaRNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
DeEPARTMENT OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Washington 15, D. C., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Hoirtexp, 
Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howirretp: Thank you for the opportunity to give a 
statement for the records of your committee. 

Before presenting my views on civil defense I would like to make 
two points which bear on my qualifications. First, I do not regard 
the problem of civil defense as a scientific or highly technical problem. 
An adequate civil defense would require planning, organization, pro- 
curement, and construction, but it would not require any advance over 
present technology. No advance in technology is likely to make the 
prea of civil defense appreciably easier. Neither is any intimate 

nowledge of nuclear physics required to understand the problems of 
protecting people from blast and radiation. 

Second, I have no special knowledge of the present civil defense or- 
ganization. Most of my opinions are based on simple facts obvi 
everyone such as (1) There is no indoor warning system; (2) the out- 
door warning system of Washington toots sporadically; (3) there is ne 
published evacuation plan for Washington; (4) nearby highways are 
still posted “civil defense traffic only”; (5) no roads have been con- 
structed to eliminate evacuation bottlenecks; and (6) there has been ne 
dispersion of critical targets. 

Consequently I do not wish to pose as an expert in physics nor as a 
specialist on civil defense. My views are only those of an ordinary 
citizen who has had occasion to think at Jength of the problems of civil 
defense. Also I should add that the ideas below are strictly my own 
and do not represent the opinion of the Civil Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Sciences or the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp B. Roserts. 


I. Is it possible for civil defense to accomplish anything? 

An attack of 200 bombers might deliver 100 large (1 to 10 megaton) 
bombs to critical targets. At best, with no civil defense, a large frac- 
tion of the population of those target cities would be killed or wounded 
by blast and thermal effects. Furthermore, a considerable fraction of 
the initial survivors would be caught in areas of radioactive fallout. 
Recovery from such a disaster would be slow because the cities are the 
centers of our transportation and communication systems. In ad- 
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dition, many essential people and industries would be wiped out. Lack 
of direction and panic might well make matters much worse. 

In contrast, if a civil defense system had received adequate attention 
since the advent of the ‘A-bomb or particularly since the advent of 
the H-bomb, the situation would be very different. Personnel losses 
would be greatly reduced because (a) residential areas and industrial 
areas would be dispersed; (6) a good warning system would allow 
evacuation over an adequate roadnet; and (c) simple cover giving pro- 
tectiton from radioactive fallout would be available. Under these 
conditions recovery would be difficult but sure. 


II. Could we afford an adequate civil defense? 

If the houses and factories constructed since the last war had 
been built in the right places, we would already be a long way towards 
having achieved adequate dispersal. New roadnets, schools, and so 
forth, would have been required, but fortunately all of these expendi- 
tures are assets to the country in peacetime as well as in war. Only 
a few of the elements of a civil defense system are useless. Dispersal 
could be a positive program with great benefit to the country. 


III. What fraction of our military budget should be spent on civil 
defense? 

Our military budget is spent partly on preparation for (or pre- 
vention of) small wars and partly on large wars. Any large war will 
involve the threat of nuclear weapons because even if nuclear weapons 
had been completely abolished, they could be built from scratch after 
the beginning of a war. Furthermore, it can be assumed that any 
enemy will use nuclear weapons when he decides that the damage he 
can inflict will gain him more than he will lose by the damage we can 
inflict in retaliation. We have quite properly spent a large fraction 
of our military budget in maintaining the SAC and a stockpile of 
weapons as a deterrent. To date we have spent relatively little to 
minimize the damage which the enemy could inflict on us. at little 
has been spent has gone for air defense, which is probably less than 
50 percent effective against jet bombers and will be useless against 
ballistic rockets. Civil defense deserves a budget comparable to the 
air defense budget as it could be equally effective in reducing casualties 
and damage. 

Perhaps the budget might be considered as follows: 

1. To prevent nonmilitary aggression (Marshall plan; point 
4, etc.). 

2. To prevent military aggression : 

(30 percent) A. Small wars (Army, Navy, Marines, Tactical 
Air Force). 

(70 percent) B. Large wars: (45 percent) 1. Retaliation 
(SAC); (25 percent) 2. Protection: (15 percent) (a) Air de- 
fense; (10 percent) (6) civil defense. 

The figures are merely to indicate that civil defense could well merit 
an appreciable fraction of our military expenditure. 


IV. What should be the function of the Army and Navy after an all- 
out attack? 

If an all-out attack occurs, the Army in particular should be most 

useful in maintaining order and providing relief. Its personnel 1s 

somewhat dispersed and it has transportation and communication 
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equipment which would be extremely valuable. If our retaliation is 
successful, I see no reason for the Army to embark on an overseas con- 
ventional war; if it is not successful, we are licked anyway. 

V. Whatis wrong with the present civil-defense system? 

A. It is fragmented. It has no control over dispersal and road- 
building which are its most important elements. It has no control 
over the use of Army and Navy personnel in event of attack. 

B. At present civil defense is treated as a local problem. It is no 
more local than air defense, but certainly no one would propose that 
each city should maintain its own interceptor force. 

C. There is no active interest in civil defense in any part of the 
country nor at any level of the Government. Ten years of inadequate 
effort have convinced the people that nothing can be done. 


VI. What is needed? 


A stron group with money, authority, and guts to do the things 
which so obviously need doing, even though some of them may not be 
popular. Dispersal must be achieved by building a fast transporta- 
tion system so people can live farther apart. Tax reductions would 
achieve industrial dispersion without detailed Government direction. 

Evacuation routes should be planned and bottlenecks removed. 

A warning system capable of awakening and informing the people 
should be provided. 

Cover from fallout should be constructed. 

The military forces should be trained for their role in event of 
attack. 

The facts of the situation should be told to the people. 


VII. How can this be achieved? 


Law Scuoou or Harvarp UNIveErsITY, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., February 2, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irrexp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Operations, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear RepresentATIVE Howiriretp: I am writing belatedly in re- 
sponse to your letter of December 19. Shortly after I received it, I 
was required to make two extended trips that threw all my other 
activities badly in arrears. However, I have been less concerned on 
the score of this delay because I have known that any statement of 
my own views would have largely repeated the opinions expressed in 
a letter to you by Mr. Gerhard D. Bleicken, secretary of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. Mr. Bleicken and I have worked 
closely together in studying the problems of atomic defense, and I am 
glad to associate meek: with the views he has already communicated 
to you. 

I believe it might be helpful, however, if I were to supplement Mr. 
Bleicken’s letter by developing a few points that seem to me to merit 
emphasis. Before I do so, however, I should like to identify myself 
and explain the origin of my concern with the problem the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Operations is considering. 
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I have been a member of the faculty of the Harvard Law School 
since 1945 and hold the Fessenden professorship of law. I have been 
associate dean of the school since 1951. I am a member of the New 
York State bar and of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. From 1933 to 1945, I was a member of the faculty of the Duke 
University School of Law. During World War II, I was granted a 
leave from Duke and served as assistant general counsel for price and 
later as associate general counsel for price in the Office of Price 
Administration. 

In the fall of 1950, members of the Harvard Law School faculty 
were invited by the dean to submit suggestions for studies that might 
be helpful if the all-out war that then seemed imminent were to occur, 
I proposed a study of the legal measures that might be taken to mini- 
mize the effects of atomic attack on this country. The threat of war 
subsided, and the study was not initiated. However, in furtherance 
of my proposal, I made inquiries as to the precautionary measures that 
the Government had actually planned. At first, I could scarcely 
believe the negative information I received. It took me some time 
to accept the fact that a Government that was spending tens of billions 
each year for military purposes had taken virtually no steps to assure 
the continued effective functioning of the country if atomic war 
should come. 

Since that time, I have tried to keep informed as to nonmilitary 
defense developments. I have urged the view that Government, the 
bar, and business should join forces in framing suitable standby meas- 
ures that could be invoked at once in case of atomic war. Pursuing 
this objective, I have taken part in the work of the National Planning 
Association’s Special Committee on Nonmilitary Defense and have 
recently been serving on the committee on civil defense of the National 
Research Council. I have lectured 3 times at the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, and my first 2 lectures have been dis- 
tributed for use in its correspondence courses. I have been appointed 
to the newly created committee on the impact of atomic attack on 
legal and administrative processes of the American Bar Association. 
Several articles and talks of mine on the problem have been published; 
a list of these and my ICAF lectures is appended to this letter. 

In accord with Mr. Bleicken, I believe that the present need is for 
a Presidential or congressional commission which would undertake a 
full-scale study designed to identify the multiple, interrelated prob- 
lems of nonmilitary defense and to determine the form of govern- 
mental organization needed for an effective attack on the planning 
and operational problems that have been identified. 

I do not believe these problems are within the reach of a standing 
committee of the Congress. They cut across too many fields. They 
call for a specially constituted staff. Even the problems of govern- 
mental organization cannot well be isolated for special study by 4 
congressional committee. Until a better picture is drawn of the 
operational problems that would be faced by the Federal, State, and 
local governments and by our economy in the case of an attack, it 
will be exceedingly hard to devise a suitable governmental organiza- 
tion and equip it with appropriate powers. The problems the Nation 
would be up against would be unique, and we now appear to have only 
the vaguest notions of how they are tobe handled. Hard, imaginative 
analyses of the situations that could be anticipated would enable us 
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to plan with some degree of assurance. Improvisation without such 
study could be very costly. 

If an adequately staffed commission were to devote a year to finding 
out what our organizational and operational problems really are be- 
fore formulating any legislation to meet them, that would not be a 
year lost. Much of the same work would have to be done and would 
require about the same time even if the Congress were to create a new 
department for civil defense tomorrow. 

With respect to the general nature of the problem that the subcom- 
mittee is considering, I should like to stress three points. 

1. The first and basic problem of nonmilitary defense is to enable 
this country to win the war.—We could lose an atomic war through in- 
ability to keep the country functioning and willing and able to fight. 
If our enemy should use nuclear weapons against our cities on a large 
scale, this would not be done to destroy productive capacity or to kill 
actual or potential soldiers. An atomic war would be too rapid and 
too destructive to turn on the relative ability of the antagonists to 
outproduce each other to raise great armies. The purpose of the 
atomic attacks would be to disrupt our government, our economy, and 
our society to such an extent that we simply could not and would not 
continue fighting as a Nation. Our objective would be the same. The 
side would win which first brought about the political, economic, and 
social disintegration of the other nation. 

If that is the prime purpose of the kind of warfare we expect in 
case war comes, then how can the Government, especially the military 
departments and forces, continue to disregard the problem of organiz- 
ing the Nation to meet it? In stressing the responsibility of the mili- 
tary departments and forces, I do not mean to imply that I regard the 
job as one that they should do. They are entitled to demand that the 
job be done. 

2. The Nation’s success in functioning in the crisis during and after 
a series of atomic attacks would depend not on the communities that 
are actually bombed or are denied by fallout but on the unbombed, 
uncontaminated areas.—The latter must take the brunt of keeping the 
wheels turning, administering and operating the network of emergency 
controls and services that would enable the country to keep going. 
For them to discharge these duties effectively and to provide for, and 
organize, the hordes of survivors of bombed areas and the evacuees 
from as yet unbombed target areas calls for preparatory plans and 
organization. Even so, the task would tax the human resources of the 
untouched communities to the utmost. 

Despite these facts, virtually all the efforts of civil defense to date 
have been focused on the target areas. The problem has been seen in 
terms of a gigantic local first-aid problem. With few exceptions, the 
communities on which the Nation would really have to depend to 
keep running have been allowed to remain unconcerned and indif- 
ferent. They are not to blame for this, but their present ignorance of 
their responsibilities underscores the toughness of the planning and 
organizational problems that lie ahead. 

3. As long as we are in danger of atomic war and risk defeat in such 
a war, our immediate need is to plan to operate with the resources we 
have and to work with the Nation’s physical plant as it iz——We should 
organize to meet the short-range hazard without waiting until we can 
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perfect needed long-range plans for the dispersion of industry and for 
the creation of satellite cities. 

One comforting consideration is that the total cost of developing the 
essential plans and the standby operations to carry them out, with such 
basic equipment and facilities as would be needed, would be tiny in 
comparison with our military budget. Certainly a great deal could 
be accomplished in nonmilitary defense planning and organization 
with no more than 1 percent of the military budget. The crux of the 
problem is to learn how in a crisis we could use effectively what we 
already have (including people who have peacetime jobs). To do this 
doesn’t require huge staffs or huge procurement programs. 

One exception might be made to the relatively inexpensive character 
of the immediate program that seems to me essential at this time. We 
could minimize the risk of mass starvation of evacuated populations by 
a system of storehouses of surplus agricultural commodities, processed 
to a point where they could be utilized in case of need without further (1) 
processing, and located in the areas to which the evacuees would tend = 
to concentrate. The stocks could be revolved so as to remain in usable 
condition. Such a program would turn a national liability into an 
asset and its cost should not be prohibitive. 

With the permission of the commandant of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, I am enclosing a copy of a lecture I delivered at the 
college on October 25, 1955, on the subject of “Economic Stabilization 
After [Atomic] Attack.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi F, Cavers. 





Law Scoot or Harvarp UNTVERSITY, con 

Cambridge 38, Mass., January 12, 1956. acti 

Representative Curr Ho.trie.p, indi 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, viv: 
Committee on Government Operations, age 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. seve 


Dear Mr. Houtrtexp: I recall your letter of December 20 and my re- 
ply of December 28 in the matter of the study of civil defense that your 
Military Operations Subcommittee is undertaking. ; 

It occurred to me that it might be useful to try my hand at drafting 
such amendments as would, in my judgment, bring the Federal Civil 
Defense Act into line with current needs. The result is the suggested 
amendments set out in the mimeographed paper I enclose. I hope this 
may be useful in the work of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cares Farrmay. 


Suacestep AMENDMENTS To FreperRAL Crvit Derense Act or JANUARY 
12, 1951, Pustic Law 920, 81st Conaress ; 64 Sra. 1245; 50 U.S.C. 
App., §§ 2251-2297 


By Charles Fairman, Harvard Law School 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


New § 2 [50 U.S. C. App., § 2251]. It is the intent of Congress by 
this legislation further to provide for the common defense of the 
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people of the United States against the danger of modern weapons by 
establishing a more effective system of civil defense. In the light of 
experience it is now found that responsibility for civil defense must 
rest primarily with the Federal Government: (1) The defense of the 
Nation against foreign attack is at all times primarily a duty of the 
United States; (2) it is for the Federal Government to judge of the 
danger of attack, to give timely warning, and to initiate countermeas- 
ures; (3) national leadership would be absolutely necessary in carry- 
ing on after an attack, and hence is required in planning measures, in 
establishing standards and in conducting practical tests; (4) civil 
defense must cope with metropolitan areas that intersect State lines, 
and must arrange mobile support across State lines; (5) common prac- 
tices must be developed throughout the United States in order to Pci. 
itate effective operations; (6) civil defense involves dealings with 
friendly foreign governments, notably those of neighboring countries: 
(7) the fiscal and other powers of the United States must be exerted 
in order to give adequate protection to all the people of the United 
States. 

It is further found, however, that the States and their subdivisions 
must have an important part in the national system of civil defense 
and must bear a corresponding responsibility for the effective per- 
formance of that part: (1) The preservation in full vigor of the civil 
institutions of the several States, at all times, is itself one of the great 
purposes to be subserved; (2) the national system of civil defense 
should rely upon State or local action wherever such action would be 
of superior fitness or propriety; (3) many of the concerns of civil 
defense involve merely the normal functions of State and local gov- 
ernment as carried on at a time of national distress; (4) some of the 
concerns of civil defense involve the safeguarding against enemy 
action of vital records kept under State or local authority, and the 
inducing of State or local action on matters essential to national sur- 
vival; (5) civil defense must in large part be carried out through the 
agency of the governmental machinery, staff and facilities of the 
several States and their subdivisions. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 201 (50 U. 8S. C. APP., SEC. 2281) 


Insert, between present (e) and (f), a new subsection: 

( ) Develop, with the aid of State and local subsection: or 
other competent persons, model jegislation and model adminis- 
trative regulations and procedures on matters of concern in civil 
defense. 

Insert, between present (g) and (h), a new subsection: 

( ) Assist and encourage the States to establish in each 
metropolitan defense area, as defined by the Administrator, a 
unified civil-defense organization; and in the event such organi- 
zation is not established and maintained in effectiveness by the 
State or States concerned, the Administrator is authorized to 
establish and maintain such organization, and to proceed to de- 
velop plans, recruit personnel, provide facilities, make arrange- 
ments with governmental units, and conduct test exercises and 
require public participation therein as may be needed. 
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Insert, between present (h) and (i), a new subsection : 
) In respect of civil-defense activities to which the Federal 
Government makes financial contribution, prescribe standards, 
including, but not limited to size of staff, qualifications, and salary 
scales; prescribe objectives in civil-defense planning and organi- 
zation, with target dates therefor; and inspect for compliance 
with such standards and for the practical effectiveness of the 
planning and organization. 


AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 303 (50 U. 8S. C. APP., SEC. 2293) 


Insert, between present (c) and (d), a new subsection: 
( ) Direct and supervise civil-defense operations of the States 
and their subdivisions, including the evacuation of the inhabi- 
tants of designated areas and their reception and care in other 
areas, as may be needed for the common defense of the people 
of the United States: Provided, That by direction of the Presi- 
dent, such training evercises may be conducted at any time re- 
gardless of whether a period of emergency has been declared, as 
may be needed to test the adequacy of preparations and to insure 
effective operation in time of emergency. On such occasions all 
officers of the States and of their subdivisions shall comply with 
such directions as shall be given by the President or by competent 
authority on his behalf. 





MassacuuseEtts INstITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
ScHOOoL or ARCHITECTURE AND PLANNING, 
Cambridge 39, Mass., January 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Ho.iFrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hortrtetp: Thank you for the opportunity to comment on 
your letter of December 20, 1955, and the bills attached to it. Effec- 
tive civil defense is not, as you know, an easy subject. 

First, it must be clear to any student of modern warfare that one 
cannot counter the spectacular advances in weapons technology by 
countermeasures at the civil level, and that even if specific counter- 
measures were found, the time scale for effectuation of civil defense 
measures is vastly longer than that of weapons of attack. Hence the 
civil defense effort must aim at a general improvement in the situation 
to be faced if all-out war should come, balancing and rebalancing 4 
wide range of measures to reduce urban vulnerability, to roll with the 
attack, and to recover afterward—under every conceivable combina- 
tion of attacking weapons. Instead of seeking absolute protection 
against any single form of attack, the planners must turn rather to 
calm and imaginative probability analysis. 

Second, the execution of civil defense plans must be guided by a 
strong sense of economy. By this I mean not only the search for 
optimum yield for the outlay but also the basing of measures upon 
a thorough understanding of the structure and growth of our urban 
economy. A policy that seems to cost nothing may upon analysis 
have a very expensive effect upon national development, and con- 
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versely one that sounds at first very costly may be carried out sub- 
stantially for nothing in the natural course of that development. 

Third, simultaneous consideration must be given to several differ- 
ent time scales. Within the next two decades we shall create an 
entirely new physical structure for half of our urban population and 
extensively remodel the other half, and measures taken to strengthen 
and improve this ago structure for optimum peacetime opera- 
tions are likely to be the very ones needed for civil defense. These 
measures may prove on analysis much more important than short- 
range stopgap measures that loom larger in public attention. 

In short, civil defense must be deeper in concept, broader in base, 
and longer in time scale than at present. Yet the total economic 
effort attributed to it need be no larger. 

The first step must be to concentrate the responsibility and authority 
for civil defense, instead of scattering it among FCDA, ODM, Com- 
merce, Defense, Housing, and elsewhere. The second step must be 
to broaden this responsibility until it includes the major aspects of 

overnmental concern for sound urban development, because civil 
defense is but a special case of this general concern. 

An agency entrusted with such a responsibility would have a posi- 
tive and continuing function in peacetime, and might reasonably be 
expected to take over extremely complex and responsible roles in 
wartime. For the current FCDA to shift over from planning to 
operating in the midst of attack is unrealistic, especially since it may 
be assumed that there will be no time for developing experience under 
fire. 


Furthermore an ad hoc civil defense agency like FCDA has before 
the Congress and the public the single possible peacetime role of a 
prophet of doom. The head of any such agency, as he attempts to 
explain the threat and to urge ee to meet it, is almost sure 


to find his most serious pleading discounted as empire building and 
his direst warnings gradually disregarded as they become familiar to 
an apathetic public. 

I should like to see civil defense become a part of the general respon- 
sibility of an urban development agency, with an effective bridge to a 
defense agency in which the orientation was increasingly shifted awa 
from the traditional military to the entire scientific, technological, 
and economic problem of future warfire between civilizations. In 
my opinion, it would be a serious mistake to place the civil defense 
function in a defense agency, although constant reliance would have 
to be placed on such an agency for help in planning and in wartime 
operations. 

The overall agency, in which civil defense was only a part, should 
have as a major normal operating concern the encouragement of sound 
urban growth. Ideally, this might be a department of Cabinet rank, to 
balance that of Agriculture and reflect the fact that by the year 2000 we 
shall be a 90 percent urban Nation. At the moment an agency in the 
Executive Offices of the President may prove more practicable. In 
either case, it should have not only the present civil defense functions 
of FCDA, ODM, Commerce, and HHFA, but also the entire housing 
and urban renewal functions of HHFA, the urban aspects of the public 
roads program, the statistical reporting of Labor, and as many com- 
parable pieces of the urban development responsibility of the Federal 
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Government as could logically be transferred, with directives that 
made clear the requirements of depth of concept, breadth of base, and 
length of time scale. At the head should be a man who would repre- 
sent to the Nation the importance of guiding its future urban growth 
along sound lines—a positive and lively role in which civil defense 
would be but one important, interwoven part. 
Very truly yours, 
BurnuaM KE ty. 


Universiry oF MIcHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, January 6, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irtexp, 
Chairman, Military O perations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Thank you for your letter of December 19 in which you 
invited me to give my views on the civil defense problem. 
Unfortunately the press of other duties has prevented my attending 
more than one meeting of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences, and my principal contact has been 
the consideration of the technical aspects of warning devices. The 
conclusion to which our subcommittee came was that warning devices 
were perfectly feasible either through special radios or through power 
company or telephone lines. The difficulties appear not to be technical 
but rather financial and, to some extent, considerations of convenience 
or inconvenience to the utility companies, As you say, the problems 
of civil defense are many and complex and I only wish that I had 
something more definite in the way of advice and help that I could 
give you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davip M. Dennison, 
Chairman, Department of Physics. 





University or MINNESOTA, 
Tue Mepicat ScHoot, 
Minneapolis 14, January 30, 1956. 

Hon. Cuer Hoiiriexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 

Committee on Government O perations, 
House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear RepresENTATIVE Houirretp: Thank you for your recent letter 
in which you give me an opportunity to express my views on the 
national civil defense effort today. 4 
As you point out, I have given some thought to problems of civil 
defense as a member of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences. As a professional public health 
worker, as a member of the faculty of the University of Minnesota 
School of Public Health, and a member and vice president of the 
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Minnesota State Board of Health my attention has also been focussed 
on some of the problems associated with civil defense. I am sure, 
however, you will understand that I am not authorized to speak for 
the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the University of Minnesota, or the Minnesota State Board 
of Health. This letter is written to you as a private citizen. 

In my opinion the greatest single defect in our present civil defense 
effort is its comparatively insignificant status at the Federal level. 
Properly the States and municipalities must play a part in civil de- 
fense planning and operations. However, I believe it is completely 
unrealistic to expect these smaller units of Government to carry the 
major portion of the civil defense responsibility. In the event of 
another war the most important asset we will have will be people, and 
it is highly important that the protection of these people be a part of 
our overall national defense scheme. Considerably less than 1 percent 
of our national defense budget now goes to civil defense. I do not 
mean to imply that appropriations to the Armed Forces are too large. 
I feel that the appropriations for civil defense are far too low. 

The first step in improving our civil defense must be the elevation 
of the status of the civil defense office at the national level. In my 
opinion both the proposals in House Concurrent Resolution 108 and 
House Joint Resolution 98, in attempting to do this, have real merit. 
Of the two proposals which have been made, namely the creation of a 
new department of civil defense or the creation of a department of 
civil defense (which will be of equal rank with the existing military 
departments) in the Department of Defense, the latter is, in my 
opinion, preferable. I feel if it is created this new department should 
have representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would seem to 
me that evaluations of civil potentials as well as military potentials 
must be made in any decision reached by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The creation of a new department within the Department of De- 
fense would have the advantage of allowing for a free use during civil 
defense emergencies of reserve personnel of the Armed Forces who 
are on inactive-duty status. 

Coupled with the need for increased status is the need for much 
greater appropriations. Larger appropriations are necessary not only 
for the purpose of setting up operational plans, but for stockpiling 
of vital materials but also for financing research. Already too much 
time has been lost in the field of essential research. Such research 
Is necessary not only in the development of protective measures for 
the civilian population but also for obtaining knowledge in the field of 
human behavior under conditions of great stress. I am optimistic 
enough to believe that a civil defense office adequately financed and 
with adequate status could conduct the necessary planning and the 
essential research which will make it possible for our civilian popula- 
tion to function in time of war. Without such an adequately financed 
program there is grave danger that the next war, if it comes, might be 
lost because of the inability of our civilian population to support the 
war effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert M. Boscr, 
Professor, Public Health Engineering. 
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MouaAwk ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 
February 26, 1956. 

Hon. Cuetr Horirrexp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houirretp: This is in regard to a letter to you, dated 
February 22, by Mr. Richard W. Carlisle, of Elmsford, N. Y. Mr. 
Carlisle is associated with the civil defense and dispersion committee 
of the Federation of American Scientists, of which committee I am 
at present chairman. 

While our whole committee has not had a chance to study in detail 
Mr. Carlisle’s proposals, we feel that they represent much study on 
his part and we recommend them seriously to your attention. 

In particular, the Federation of American Scientists is on record 
as favoring immediate study of means whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment could establish and carry out a vigorous program of dispersal 
of vulnerable targets. Such a program must go along with, if not be 
a part of, a successful civil-defense effort. 

May I also call to your attention the enclosed article, Dispersion 
Along the Mohawk, in the May 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. This article describes some of the specific dif- 
ficulties which we have encountered with the present decentralized 
setup. 

We earnestly hope that your committee can find the way to a more 
effective program. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bruno H. Zum, 

Chairman, Federation of American Scientists 
Committee on Dispersal and Civil Defense. 





NatTionat ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Nationa Researcit Councin, 
Apvisory COMMITTEE ON CiviL DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 17, 1956. 
Congressman CHet HOovtrtexp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConoressMAN HowtFtetp: Thanks for your letter of December 
19 regarding the study which your subcommittee has undertaken; I 
have every hope that the outcome will be useful and constructive. 
An outline of mv views on the defects in civil defense and the best way 
to overcome them follows: 

The situation presented by nuclear warfare is not hopeless. A tech- 
nically and socially adequate civil defense can convert an otherwise 
obliterating catastrophe to a situation in which, despite grave damage 
and losses, there remains afterward an intact, workable, and purpose- 
ful society. 

The greatest barrier to a satisfactory civil defense is the attitude of 
the Federal Government that civil defense is a State and local prob- 
lem. It should not be necessary to repeat here the familiar argument 
which has been so magnificently ignored, that an attack on any city 
is an attack on the United States as a whole—and as such should be 
defended by the whole United States; i. e., the Federal Government. 
Surely by this time the multimegaton nuclear weapon has settled that 
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oint (the direct effects of a single burst may cause serious damage 
in a 1,500-square-mile area). If any doubt remains, the fact that 
potent radioactive fallout may cover thousands of additional square 
miles should be the clincher. Thus any of the possible attacks that 
we visualize are literally against the United States as a whole. De- 
fensive measures must take no more heed of our internal political 
boundaries than these weapons effect. 

This does not mean that the Federal Government can be expected 
to do everything, but it must provide real leadership in planning; it 
must supply substantial funds and tax benefits to carry out and/or 
make feasible its plans; it must exercise emergency controls over both 
attacked and nonattacked areas in order to make the most efficient use 
of the national resources; it must arrange for the use of its man- 
power before, during, and after an attack (including the use of the 
Armed Forces, and their Reserves when necessary) and it must con- 
duct an educational program on an unprecedented scale. 

These are not luxuries which the Executive and the Congress have 
a right to withhold—for one of their clearly stated duties is “to pro- 
vide for the common defense.” There is an imperative need for a new 
set of people with carte blanche to make plans under a new set of 
orders in a new and more advantageous position in the Government. 

The Federal Government badly needs a policy and a plan based on 
long-range planning assumptions. It is evident that plans made at 
the local level on a year-to-year basis, following the gradually changing 
FCDA assumptions, will never overtake the threat. For example, 
the incipient existence of intercontinental ballistics missiles (in 4 to 
10 years) makes it imperative that measures be started at once which 
will have some capability of countering that threat when it arrives. 
At the very least a national system for warning the public in a few 
minutes will be needed; provision must be made for the development 
or construction of shelters that can be reached in a few moments; and 
a national plan for preattack living and working dispersal of people, 
facilities, and industry must be prepared and implemented. These 
things cannot be done at the last minute or in a single year; they must 
be part of a continuing program to develop a defensive capability 
hand-in-hand with the development of all other phases of the national 
growth. 

The ultimate responsibility for each individual lies with the indi- 
vidual himself (or the family); people must take action to protect 
themselves. However, in most cases they must be educated in advance 
and provided with (or stimulated to provide for themselves) protec- 
tive facilities. The last 5 years have adequately demonstrated that 
except in rare circumstances local areas have not made adequate provi- 
sion for their own defense. In a large measure this is because they are 
waiting to be led. When they look to Washington for leadership, 
they see a confused picture in which the very people who maintain 
that civil defense is a local problem have not provided a loca) civil 
defense in their own city—Washington, D.C. The fact that there is 
no workable program right now for the Capital City as a whole or 
for the Congress or for much of the executive branch has been widely 
publicized. With the National Government setting that sort of an 
example, what can you expect at the local level ? 

The most important need of all is for what we might call a technical 
framework—solid planning information about the threat, weapons 
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effects, and countermeasures. It should establish the best procedures 
to be followed with respect to warning, dispersal, shelters, education, 
evacuation, communication, fires, use of manpower, etc. Over 6 months 
ago our committee recommended to FCDA an extensive program of 
sy ystems analysis (copy of which is attached) which, had it been fol- 
lowed, would have made considerable progress in this direction. It 
called for the use of research contractors with technically competent 
and unbiased staffs to conduct operations research aimed at the formu- 
lation of an optimum program. Only a small part of our suggestions 
have been followed. 
I regard the present national civil defense effort as a failure. In 
fact it seems to have been so fumbling and inconsistent as to have lost 
public confidence and made a difficult situation more difficult. If 
necessary, however, relatively few high-caliber men, ably led, could 
operate effectively even under the present legislative limitations and 
start lifting a revamped agency by its own bootstraps. (Simply 
changing the position of the present group in the executive branch or 
enlarging the budget as have been repeatedly suggested, cannot be 
expected to produce an effective civil defense.) I hope it is not neces- 
sary to settle for so modest a goal, but as a minimum effort such a new 
group could at least establish the outlines of a technical framework on 
which local plans can be based if substantial Federal action is not 
forthcoming. 
Some sweeping measures must be taken at the highest level which 
will give the whole program a fresh start. A new name, new law, new 
budget, new (and competent) people, and a position of respect in the 
executive branch are needed. All nonmilitary defense functions need 
to be consolidated in one agency. Laws need to be enacted by means 
of which firm action can be taken without regard to local political 
boundaries in planning and preparation as well as during an emer- 
gency itself. 
Civil defense is by nature a hybrid, making use of military measures 
adapted for civilian use, and therefore may not seem natural to either wins 
military men or civilians. We must have a special set of standards Mu 
against which we can measure the adequacy, authority, and bndget of Bus 
the civil defense program; these standards must be related to neces- d 
sity, not to convenience. peo 
I will be glad to amplify these remarks before your committee or ales 
to assist in any way possible with the study of civil-defense problems. pre 
pro 


Yours very truly, 
Mertz A. Tove, pre 
Chairman. spo 
Sta 
Go 
Scat 





Hinenam, Mass., January 25, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.trrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the C lommmittee on Government O perations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Horirrep: Thank you for your letter of December 1°, 
1955, giving me the opportunity to present my views on our problems 
of nonmilitary defense as a member of the National Academy 0! 
Sciences Civil Defense Advisory Committee. 
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Let me say by way of introduction that I live at 20 Marion Street, 
Hingham, Mass. I am a member of the Massachusetts and Federal 
bars and secretary of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
I was a member of the special policy committee of the National Plan- 
ning Association, which published “A Program for the Nonmilitary 
Defense of the United States,” May 1955, and of the committee on 
civil defense of the Life Insurance Association of America, which 
published “General Aspects of Civil Defense,” December 1954. Here 
Iam writing solely as a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
committee. However, many of the thoughts presented here were first 
developed in these several studies. Some of them were discussed and 
considered with a number of my colleagues on these said committees, 
particularly Dr, Merle Tuve and Mr. Bascom, of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; Dr. Emberson, of Associated Universities; and 
Prof. David F. Cavers, associate dean of the Harvard Law School; and 
with Gov. Val Peterson, Administrator of the FCDA. 

An effective nonmilitary defense is as necesary to the survival of the 
United States as an adequate military offense, a sound military de- 
fense, and a workable foreign policy. The development of such an 
effective nonmilitary defense is probably one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that Congress has ever had to face. The failure to develop such 
a program has diminished the chances to prevent war, has reduced the 
chances of survival in the event of attack, and has reduced our chances 
of fighting a victorious war after an attack. As suggested by the 
National Planning Association’s committee, such a nonmilitary de- 
fense should include measures to protect people, measures to minimize 
damage to essential production resources, measures to assure economic 
stabilization and financial and business confidence in the postattack 
period, and measures to assure effective postattack management of a 
seriously damaged economy. In brief, it should prepare us to fight 
a “broken back” war. 

These truths are generally recognized today. See, for example, the 
report of the National Planning Association referred to above and 
more recently the 1955 updating of Project East River, and “Industry 
Must Prepare for Atomic Attack” by Marshall K. Wood, Harvard 
Business Review, May—June 1955. 

Now that the need is recognized, there is a feeling among many 
people and among some Congressmen that something should be done 
about it, and this means new legislation. There is no doubt that our 
present legal and constitutional structure is not adequate to meet the 
problems of survival in atomic war. Any attempt to remedy the 
present situation must deal with the basic legislation under which re- 
sponsibility and power are now divided between the Federal and 
State and local governments, among numerous agencies of the Federal 
Government and between the civilian and military authorities. This 
scattering of authority cripples effective planning today and could 
well result in chaos in case of atomic war. 

We need decisions on fundamental matters. These will un- 
doubtedly call for legislation. However, recognizing the need of 
legislation, my plea is that today is the time for intelligent research 
and study into both the scientific problems of atomic warfare and the 
economic-legal problems arising therefrom. This is the time for 
careful planning based on thorough study. One of America’s biggest 
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hazards is that the Congress will succumb to the pressure to put some era 
legislation together following hearings in January. If this happens, logi 
we will do ourselves a great disservice. We will have legislation ter 
which does not equate with the situation today and yet may, feel that velo 
the great problems are under intelligent attack when nothing could be ques 
further from the truth. on ¢ 
For we have not as yet properly identified either the scientific or Sc 
the economic-legal problems involved. hum 
You have heard much and will hear more of the physical and We 
scientific problems of defense. I certainly cannot speak in any sense kno’ 
as an expert, but I would like to mention them as a background for met] 
the studies which we propose in the fields of economics and law. ures 
The threat is real. An enemy can destroy the United States. The four 
nature of the threat and the danger of blast, thermoradiation, and Th 
nuclear radiation are known to the public. The methods of delivery, ports 


the danger of attack by aircraft, submarine, short-range missiles, and plish 
CEBAR weapons are generally recognized. It is known too that the T 
era of the intercontinental guided missile is not far distant. In gen- and 
eral, I think most of us are familiar with our military threat of massive N 
retaliation, of our continental defense plan for interception in inter- and 
vening space, and our last-ditch measure, the perimeter defense, so- atta 
called. Americans have heard, too, of the civil defense theories of, adm 
first, duck and take cover, and now evacuation. We have heard of are 
the need of dispersal of industry and popllation, of the proposals for area 
the development of satellite cities, and of the proposals for improving Pea 
construction standards. It has been suggested that better city plan- law 
ning and communications are vital to defense. We have heard much 
of stockpiling, first of raw material and now of finished products. 

But with all this discussion, the cold fact is that we know very little 
of the scientific problems, on the one hand, and the economic-legal 
ones, on the other, and that is why, on July 15, 1955, our committee 
of the academy made strong recommendations to the FCDA. We 
said in deadly seriousness : A 


at 


The committee is of the opinion that the 12 major areas of civil defense dis- to a 
cussed in the following pages need to be examined by research groups who can deve 
apply modern operations-analysis methods to the problems and recommend aa 
action. Only by painstakingly examining the many possible plans with an un- In 
prejudiced eye and assigning numbers to the various advantages and disad- the 
vantages of each can a sound technical foundation be laid for future activities. the 
We recommend the practice of contracting with outside groups be greatly ex- in ¢ 
panded to include these studies. defe 
We also recommended that general contractors be employed who e0 

: feos 
could (1) obtain the necessary data, (2) conduct field tests, and (3) and 
develop techniques and instruments as required and report progress tary 
periodically. We further suggested that a well-informed outside civil 
group be set up for the purpose of operations research control. faci: 

The great reason for recommending this research program was that mili 
we do not know what the facts are in many of these areas. We do not Wan 
know the best way to warn the people in either the cities or in the red 
rural areas. We donot know if evacuation is the best policy (particu- and 
larly in large seacoast cities and also when it is remembered that the help 


intercontinental ballistic missile will be with us in the relatively neat toda 
future). Are we wasting our time in training for an event that we T 
could not properly execute today and that would be worthless in the scril 
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era of intercontinental ballistic missiles? Our knowledge of radio- 
logical defense is small. We need better means of prediction and bet- 
ter means of instrumentation. Do we know the best methods of de- 
veloping long-range reduction of urban vulnerability? All of the 
questions properly raised on our warning systems can be raised again 
on our communications, 

So, too, we need basic research on bomb-damage assessment and on 
human relations under mass attack and on the problems of mass fire. 
We know very little about mass fire and fire storms, and we certainly 
know nothing about their control. So, too, our knowledge of the 
methods of identification of bacteriological attack and countermeas- 
ures is not extensive. As stated by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., at the 
fourth annual conference of the United States Civil Defense Council: 

This change imposed by weapons developments points up the very great im- 
portance of adequate research and investigation on the best methods of accom- 
plishing the protection our cities should have. 

This is cited to say simply that today we do not know the physical 
and scientific dimensions of our problem. 

Now it is equally true that we do not know the constitutional, legal, 
and economic problems that are likely to face us in the event of atomic 
attack. Nor do we know the problems of governmental structure and 
administration. It is obvious, of course, that all of these problems 
are inextricably tied into the physical problems. In the strictly legal 
area there are a number of problems. Our concern with them led 
Professor Cavers and me to propose certain studies to the American 
Law Institute in 1953. These included— 

(1) Judicial administration under atomic attack. 

(2) Problems of the credit system under atomic attack. 

(3) The management of corporations under atomic attack. 

(4) Executory contracts (other than money obligations) after 
atomic attack. 

(5) Estate problems resulting from atomic attack. 

A year later Professor Cavers and I had advanced in our thinking 
to a point where we became convinced that scientific and military 
developments since the creation of the FCDA. and other agencies 
in Washington charged with nonmilitary defense had so changed 
the problems which would confront those agencies and the Nation in 
the event of atomic attack that we would be faced with complete chaos 
in our national life. We felt that while our military offense and 
defense was modern and unhampered by artificial jurisdictional and 
geographic lines, our nonmilitary defense was ineffective nationally 
and undeveloped locally. We felt that the distinction between mili- 
tary problems and civilian problems and military personnel and 
civilian personnel was not valid in modern warfare and that we were 
facing the enemy with a modern military machine, but with a non- 
military defense developed on about the same lines as our military 
was during the French and Indian Ware. We felt that planning 
to withstand atomic attack was a task for Government and business, 
and that further the participation by business in such planning would 
help break the grip of apathy that characterizes business thinking 
today. 

These conclusions led us to propose the necessity of studies de- 
scribed below to certain private foundations on an institutional basis 
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this summer and later to Government for a Federal study. In gen. 
eral, private agencies, though agreeing with the importance of the 
work, felt that a privately supported research program had these dis. 


confide 
oroups 


advantages, first, that if any conclusion were distasteful to any im. It 1s 
portant element in Government, it would be more difficult to muster not be 
the support needed to obtain positive action, and, second, that , § ol 
privately sponsored group might find itself at a disadvantage in to Inst 
obtaining information. In answer to our proposals to Government, may re 
we have received repeated assurances from the highest quarters that those» 
these proposals are being given serious study. Specifically, the study 
we proposed, whether sponsored by Government or privately run, 
looked to concrete proposals in the following five major areas: 
1. National.—To analyze objectives and functions of a national 
nonmilitary defense organization adequate to the demands of atomic 
and thermonuclear warfare, and to formulate basic proposals for 
national legislation and administrative measures to make possible Hon. ¢ 
the effective operation of civic government in case of attack. H 
2. Civil-military.—To study relevant constitutional and other laws 
governing civil and military relationships, and also our experience D 
in occupied countries and elsewhere in World Wars I and II as to the - ae 
division of responsibility between civil and military authority and ae 
to formulate principles to govern the relations between civil and mili- tic 
tary authority in case of atomic war. passe 
3. State and local——To study the methods by which State and lo- “ee 
cal governmental authorities could be directed by a national no- pak yg 
military defense agency having real and acknowledged authority in “e 
the performance of essential defense functions in case of atomic war Me 1 : 
so us to assure the effective, coordinated use of governmental personnel E ho r 
under emergency pressures. al i 
4. Economic.—To study the ways in which the national economy divi 
could be protected from collapse under the stress of atomic attack, aa a 
including the formulation of proposals for Federal and State legis- be - 
lation, and for administrative and business measures designed (a) the me 
to preserve the banking system, (4) to cushion the shock to the credit on ’ , 
system, (c) to make possible a continuing flow of goods from w- see , 
bombed to stricken and evacuee-crowded areas, (d) to maintain pro- “aut 
duction for essential military and civilian purposes, (e) to stabilize ios ven 
prices and wages and to ration necessary goods and shelter, and (/) for ‘ 
to provide direct relief for injured, displaced, and unemployed persons, an 
and for postwar compensation for war damages. ‘strat; 
5. Continuous planning and training.—To formulate plans for tlie th ; | 
establishment of a continuing institution which would have as one of aaa 
its functions the continuous study of governmental and economic Defer 
problems of nonmilitary defense in the light of changing conditions This} 
and, as a second equally important function, to conduct programs oat 
of training for persons holding responsible positions in nonmilitary civil 
defense, national, State, and local, including the use of war-games lati 
techniques. the ac 
In order that these puroblems may be properly explored, I would Th 
recommend to this committee and to the Congress the creation of cual 
a congressional study group or their recommendation to the President poten 
for the creation of a Presidential commission to study the problems divert 


of nonmilitary defense. If such a study group were created, I feel on the 
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confident that it could enlist the aid of various industrial and financial 
sroups and this would itself serve to stimulate interest. 3c) 7) 
~ It is my opinion that unless Government leads this study, it will 
not be done. And if Government must take complete control of 
our total economy in time of war, is it not Government’s obligation 
to institute these studies for intelligent, coordinated planning? This 
may require an assessment of fundamental concepts of the caliber of 
those weighed upon the establishment of the Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
GERHARD D. BLEICKEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Bureau or Pusric Roaps, 
Washington 25, December 29, 1955. 
Hon, Cuer ITorirr:1p, 
House of Rep: esentatives, 
Washingtou, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Houirietp: Keference is made to your letter of December 
19 requesting my views on the organization of our civil defense pro- 
gram. As a member of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences, I appreciate your giving me the 
opportunity to comment on this program. I feel, however, that I 
am not in a position to offer anything very constructive at this 
time. 

As you know, the committee is under the able chairmanship of Dr. 
Merle A. Tuve, and has as its technical director, Mr. Willard Bascom, 
who is devoting his full time to a very competent review of the whole 
problem of civil defense. I feel that the observations of these two 
individuals would be most helpful to your committee, and I am sure 
you have already been in touch with them, 

As a member of the advisory committee, however, my contact with 
the problem of civil defense has been quite limited in scope being con- 
fined almost wholly to the question of operational problems in connec- 
tion with evacuation of urban areas. 

Since the formation of the advisory committee, the responsibility 
for working with State and local governments in connection with plans 
for evacuation, provision of highwar facilities, and traffic control in 
emergency has been delegated by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration to the Secretary of Commerce, who in turn has redelegated 
that responsibility to the Bureau of Public Roads. In order to dis- 
charge our responsibility, the Bureau has set up a Branch of Civil 
Defense under Mr. Fred E. Schnepfe, assistant to the Commissioner. 
This branch is actively working with the States in appraising highway 
needs in connection with civil defense. My own association with 
civil defense matters has accordingly become one largely of liaison 
between the Bureau’s civil defense activities under our delegations and 
the advisory committee. 

Thus in light of the circumstances described above, I feel that I 
could contribute much less than can be supplied by many more com- 
petent authorities in this field. The chairman and the technical 
director of the advisory committee can certainly talk with authority 
on the overall civil defense program, and those in this Bureau engaged 
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directly on the work under our delegations can speak with much more 

authority than I in connection with those immediate problems with 

which I have been associated. I assume that you will call on both 

of these sources during the course of your study. 

Again, I appreciate your requesting my views and sending me copies 
of the two resolutions. 

Very truly yours, 

E. H. Hoimes, 

Deputy Commissioner, 

ureau of Public Roads. 





Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NatTronaL Bureau oF STANDARDS, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1966. 
Hon. Cuer Ho .trte.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ConaressMAN Hottrietp: In reply to your leter of December 
19, I will give below some of my comments with regard to civil defense 
in this country. I would like to make it clear that these are my 
personal comments and they do not necessarily reflect the opinions 
of this Department or the opinions of the Advisory Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

While my contact with civil defense maters has been quite active 
over the past 5 years, I do not feel that at the present time I have 
sufficient knowledge of the total operation to deal with it in detail. 
However, it may be helpful to briefly review my major contacts with 
the civil-defense problem, in the event that this may open up other 
avenues of interest in which my suggestions may be of possible value. 

From July to December 1952 I was asked to serve as a scientific 
member of a special investigating group, set up jointly by the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, for the purpose of studying 
the overall problem of civil defense as it then existed. (I do not have 
a copy of the report of this study.) Since that time I have acted as 
an informal adviser to the FCDA on miscellaneous problems, and I 
am presently a members of the Montgomery County Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense, as well as a member of the Civil Defense 
Advisory Committee of the National Academy of Sciences. For 
several months last spring I worked informally with the seo 
Systems Evaluation Group of the Joint Chief of Staff, during which 
period were held numerous discussions, with regard to civil and 
military defense. For the past 27 years, I have served as chairmal 
of the National Committee on Radiation Protection and more recently 
as chairman of one of its subcommittees studying the problem of the 
maximum permissible exposures to radiation for civil defense workers 
and evacuees. This main committee has been responsible for the 
development of radiation safety rules used in this country and inter 
nationally. In the main, my interests in civil defense have been mort 
closely related to the radiation aspects, rather than to the broader 
cou aspects. 
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I feel, and have felt for a long time, that one of the major problems 
in our civil defense organization has been the failure on the part of 
our Congress to demonstrate clearly and unequivocally that it be- 
lieved in the need for civil defense. It may sound like a hard accusa- 
tion but in many discussions with the man in the street, I have sensed 
that the public has not really felt that civil defense was being seriously 
backed by our congressional leaders. 

For example, one of the important recommendations of the East 
River project had to do with the decentralization of essential indus- 
trial and governmental activities. It has been impossible to persuade 
industry to recognize this when one can read in the newspapers that 
important new governmental structures are being located in the heart 
of the city of Washington, knowing full well that this is probably one 
of the number one targets for an enemy. This feeling has heightened 
until during the last year or so, when the civil defense headquarters 
moved to Battle Creek, Mich. Previous to this time it was in one of 
the most vulnerable locations in the city of Washington. Similarly 
there was an enormous amount of adverse comment when Congress 
failed to take part in the evacuation and shelter exercise some months 
ago. These are really small things and yet they are the first things 
that one hears mentioned when he tries to sell civil defense to one’s 
own neighbors. Congress has to do more than provide bills and pay 
lipservice to civil defense before we can expect the man in the street 
to devote substantial quantities of his time and energy to the problems 
which he alone can accomplish for our defense. Please do not feel 
that I am being unduly critical of our Congress. I am sure that you 
are aware of these points but I emphasize them because I have en- 
countered them so frequently in trying to interest people in civil 
defense activities. 

I feel that the present remoteness of the civil defense headquarters 
in Battle Creek, Mich. has worked to the detriment of our program. 
It was the correct thing to have done, to move the installation out of 
Washington, but it should have been kept within an easy communica- 
tion distance with all of the other essential agencies located in the 
District of Columbia, which must of necessity contribute to the overall 
civil defense operation. Furthermore, the remoteness of Battle Creek 
has made it exceedingly difficult to persuade the desired people to 
accept appointment in the civil defense organization. This has been 
particularly true in the case of the scientific and technical people on 
whom much of the civil defense doctrine basically depends. 

_In the event of an attack on this country much of our military estab- 
lishment will be unnecessary as such, and our immediate and long- 
range recovery will depend to a major degree upon the adequacy of 
our civil organizations. A comparison of the military versus the civil 
defense budget shows that the dollar effort in civil defense is negligibly 
small and compares to the cost of an aircraft carrier. The public feels 
that if civil defense is as important as we say it is, and as I believe it is, 
this is not reflected in the appropriations made available to the FCDA. 
I would not recommend an enormous immediate increase in funds 
availahle to them. T feel that in the past when funds have been re- 
quested by the FCDA, they have not themselves had sufficient plans 
as to how these funds were to be used. Up to a point I believe that 
Congress has been correct in not allowing the funds requested. On the 
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other hand this is a vicious circle. Without funds they cannot plan 
and develop an adequate organization, yet until they have an adequate 
organization they cannot justify the use of more funds. Appropria- ore 
tions should be realistic in view of the immediate objectives sought, PT 
with the clear understanding that when and as the program has de. “ 
veloped sufficiently, additional funds would be forthcoming. In other = 
words a sound stepwise plan for increasing the appropriation to the ther 
FCDA, according as their needs develop, would permit of better and ar 
saner long-range planning than is now possible. om 

An additional item having to do with appropriations is the matter ™ 
of securing adequate personnel. In trying to persuade some people Me 
to join the civil defense operation I have been told that it does not 7 
appear to be sufficiently long-range and stable for the individuals 9 
to want to jeopardize themselves by joining an organization that may a: 
be cut back or which may fold up entirely within the near future, — 
The kind and caliber of people needed for this operation can only nda 
be obtained if they feel that there is a reasonable degree of perma- a 
nency attached to the work. For technical and scientific people en- < 
gaged in an engineering or research operation, a 2- or 3- or 4-year "1 1 
stint with the FCDA constitutes an almost total loss for most of es 
them in their chosen professional field. Work of the type demanded as 
by FCDA is sufficiently different from most other lines of professional pr 
work as to constitute a fairly severe break in their professional career, ~ 
If, however, there is a strong feeling that the organization had the - 
support of Congress and then the matia, many good people might be adi 
willing to devote an extensive portion of their career to this work. a 
In spite of the fact that there have been and still are some excellent en 
people in the civil defense organization, I feel that there are too a 
many individuals of second-rate caliber. wad 

For the above and other reasons, I feel that the establishment of a 
civil defense in this country should be on a departmental basis with - 
the head of the department having Cabinet rank. I feel further that the 
to insure adequate continuity and an esprit de corps, the organization ol 
should be as little political as possible. If possible the head of the of t 
department should be a person not only having the necessary admin- aint 
istrative qualifications but also should be one with a much higher ig 
degree of technical understanding of the problem than has been aia 
evidenced by many of the administrators thus far. Our leadership the 
in this regard has, I am afraid, been deficient, although the Adminis- is 
trators have been fine people devoted to the objectives of the Adminis- as 
tration with regard to civil defense, and have been persons of broad the 
administrative background. The same remarks would apply to their lish 
immediate supporting staff, and as one goes down the line, higher and 7 
higher technical competence should be the goal. 

In the two resolutions enclosed in your letter, one called for civil 
administration and the other for quasi-military administration. To 
help clarify my own views on this and those of the committees with 
which I work, I have twice visited top civil defense officials in Great 
Britain. As you know, that country is swinging over to the quasi 
civil military defense organization, having found almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties in keeping it on a strictly civil basis. Having worked 
closely with both types of organizations I have strong preference for 
the completely civil type of operation. On the other hand, this has 
at times presented such serious drawbacks as to make many feel that 
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closer ties with the military should be considered. The military 
organization has the unquestioned advantage of widespread bases of 
operations and facilities of the type that would be called for immedi- 
ately in the event of a civil disaster. In addition they have large 
numbers of personnel immediately available for call and for which 
there would be little military need in the first few weeks or even months 
after a disaster. There would be the additional advantage that a 
considerable corps of individuals could be provided with special 
training necessary for civil defense work. 

On the other hand, I feel certain that most of the public feels that 
we should have less military and more civilian organization in this 
country. This would apply very particularly to civil defense opera- 
tions because of the fact that these essentially enter the home of every- 
one. I believe that we have an inherent dislike and distrust of mili- 
tary domination in this country, and many people would feel that this 
additional civil power given to a military or quasi-military opera- 
tion would give them even more power. 1 must confess that I some- 
what share these views. 

This raises another question. Under any plans thus far developed 
it is necessary to provide special training for a considerable number 
of our civil population in the special arts of civil defense. Very fre- 
quently good people are forced to refuse to do such work because of 
some degree of interference with their business activities or because of 
small expense attached to their participation. This would be the 
case particularly where it is necessary to send some people to special 
schools. I believe that I am correct in saying that in England, at 
one stage of their civil defense planning, they set up a scheme for 
modest reimbursement for people who went to special training schools 
and then devoted certain portions of their time to passing this train- 
ing on to others. Such a plan might enhance the possibility of bring- 
ing in some good people that might otherwise not be reached. It has 
the additional advantage that if a person is being paid even a very 
nominal sum for performing certain actions he feels a different degree 
of responsibility toward his work. He will feel much less inclined to 
simply drop the whole business when the going gets rough. 

I am not one of those individuals who feels that we can always buy 
our way out of our problems. I would regard this as an expedient for 
the development of what might be called an organized civil defense 
reserve. It could be comparable to our Organized Military Reserve 
which is, as I am sure you know, more effective and more ready than 
the passive reserve. Such a plan would of course necessitate the estab- 
lishment of a widespread bookkeeping and disbursing organization 
and as a taxpayer I do not like it. On the other hand, as a taxpayer, 
I would not mind contributing a little bit more to our Government if 
I felt that in so doing I was providing a bit better insurance for my 
home and family. 

In this connection section II of Mr. Riehlman’s House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 suggests a possibility that interests me very much and 
Tam sure that this would interest many more people, at least in this 
part of the country. This has to do with the possibility of drafting 
into civil defense, personnel who would otherwise be ineligible for 
military service. From a purely personal point of view, I have always 
felt that from a national picture, we should require the services of 
everyone in matters of national defense and that the persons of limited 
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physical ability should be used for jobs where physical fitness was not 
so essential. Also I have witnessed many heartbreaks in individuals 
who found that they were unable, in any way they could see, to serve 
their country in time of stress. 

The two resolutions that you sent me are extremely interesting be. 
cause of their different approach to the problem. As noted above | 
feel, and I believe many people feel, that the nonmilitary approach 
would be the preferable one. I would like to suggest a course some. 
what between the two. I agree that there should be a new Department 
of Civil Defense (rather than a separate agency.) I do not feel that 
this should be under the immediate direction, authority and control haves 
of the Secretary of Defense. On the other hand, because the two a . 
types of defense are so intimately related I believe that there should bility 
be an office equivalent to a Chief of Staff of Civil Defense, filled by a : 
civilian who would become a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
This perhaps suggests a situation incompatible with our present 
motions of the organization of our overall defense operations but I feel 
confident that if it is decided that the civil defense organization should 
be nonmilitary in nature, this difficulty could somehow be ironed out. 

Such a plan as I have suggested might also make for difficulties 
with regard to selective service for civil defense duty, but again I feel 
that the proper legislation could handle this. I might point out that 
in the case of conscientious objectors I do not believe that their objec. 
tions would be overcome merely by working in a civil defense organi- 
zation, while it is a branch of our Department of Defense. On the 
other hand, while I don’t profess to understand conscientious objec- 
tion, I believe that the services of many good people who would 
fall into this category could be obtained for civil defense work ina nnife 
nonmilitary organization. what 

In the present concept of civil-defense organization, it has been that 
necessary to take into consideration problems of States rights. Now that 
I am a reasonably strong States-rights man, but I feel that in matters ott 
of civil defense it is utterly fantastic to try to work out any national 
plan that involves individual decisions and plans of operations by the 
individual States. Interstate pacts have been worked out in some 
areas, and while I am not familiar with the details of many of them, 
I am sure that every individual pact will be different from every 
other one. Where there are no pacts or agreements there is every 
possibility for utter chaos in the event of a disaster. In addition, 
with the advent of the thermonuclear weapon there is no way of 
knowing in which direction such pacts should be developed. An 
attack on the State of Kentucky could involve six other States as well. 
And an attack on the State of Louisiana might involve six different 
States, including the State of Kentucky. Unless the plans and pro- 
grams are all uniform and are subject to unified central control, I see 
little likelihood of there ever being a degree of coordination necessary 
to provide the joint planning and operations necessary to minimize 
our disaster. 

I can give you a good example. In endeavoring to set up a plan of 
operations for Montgomery County, Md., we have to consider that 
the District of Columbia would be the target area. Because of this 
fact this country will have to face the problem of fringe damage, 
the feeding and caring for refugees, the opening of highways, and % 
forth. As of our last meeting, we have been unable to obtain from 
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the District of Columbia many of the basic assumptions on which our 
planning must be predicated. As a result we have had to make our 
own assumptions and in order to be safe, we have had to make an 
assumption of heavier weapon size than we really believe is probable. 
This increases the cost and complexity of Montgomery County plan- 
ning, yet we see no alternative to this until the District of Columbia 
plans are formulated and coodinated with ours. This js inefficient 
and discouraging and I feel certain that at some time or another 
will necessitate the making of decisions in contradiction to our plan- 
ning assumptions. The problem is further complicated, in that we 
have to look to a State director, where Montgomery County is only 
one of his problems, and where the city of Baltimore is in all proba- 
bility his major problem. He, in turn, has to go to the region and 
this involves several States in which the defense problems certain! 
differ radically. By the time coordination gets back to FCDA, which 
should be the fountainhead of planning assumptions, we find that their 
effort is spread so thin that they cannot provide us with the informa- 
tion needed. 

At this point I might also mention that there appears to be a 
reluctance on the part of FCDA to make suggestions as to planning 
assumptions at the city, county, or State level because this, in their 
opinion, would be invading the area of States rights—or some rights. 

I believe that above all else we must find some way of developing 
a civil-defense program on a national rather than on a State basis. 
Much of the detailed local planning and organization can and should 
be carried out at the State, county, and city level—in fact, right down 
to the neighborhood level. But this should be developed on such a 
uniform basis as to permit the provision of ready information as to 
what should be done at the neighborhood level. Now I appreciate 
that neighborhoods, cities, and counties all differ, but I am convinced 
that there are many basic objectives that are applicable to all, with 
certain defined areas in which they exercise their own judgment and 
operate under their own responsibility. 

One of the most serious obstacles that we have met thus far in 
local civil-defense organization has been the failure to receive ade- 
quate and uniform guidance. 

It is appreciated that my suggestion above involves the develop- 
ment of another large bureaucracy and that the temper of the people 
ls against such developments. On the other hand, I believe that 
the people will not only tolerate, but will accept, such an operation 
if they can be made to feel that it is wisely run and will offer them 
some hope. One of the worst obstacles that we have to overcome 
ut the present time is the feeling of utter hopelessness in the event 
of an atomic attack. I know that even a single individual can be 
better off with some preparation for an attack as compared with 
no preparation at all. In this respect we certainly need some guid- 
ance and encouragement on the part of Congress. I think our Con- 
gress would be surprised to find how much hope has been provided 
to many people through the resurgence of interest on the part of 
Congress as evidenced by the various hearings and discussions that 
have been held during the last year or so. 

While I feel that our past civil-defense efforts have made enormous 
strides in preparing our country for disaster, I still feel that they 
have fallen down pitifully in the development of an organization or 
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plan that would be effective in the time of an emergency. According MM of acc 
to present concepts, the civil-defense organization essentially take: HB worke 
over a civil command function in the event of an attack. However, attenc 
I doubt that the entire FCDA has enough properly trained individuals ] priati 
within its organization to exercise adequate command function over I ca 
a disaster involving more than 1 or 2 States. The spirit is there but J appro 
the trained bodies are not. At the operational level you will finda J x jea: 
small nucleus of dedicated men who are doing everything that they MH sions; 
know how to plan the problem. But this small group hardly repre. J busine 
sents more than a squad where a division is needed. midni 

One of the persistent difficulties in the Federal Civil Defens agenc 


Administration has been caused by the right hand not knowing what #& contr: 
the left hand was doing. This is partly a matter of staffing and partly J jong-1 
a matter of organizational concept. In any case I am sure that it HH qoenc’ 
has been costly and confusing. I have suggested in the past, with MB of th 
reference to the existing organization, that some nonpolitical dis. progr: 
interested group of our selected persons study the whole concept and Tis | 
organization of civil defense. This is something that should be done i grea, 
within the organization and not at the edges. It would be a larger J persor 
scale effort along the lines of a joint House-Senate study that I men- H& ¢o-cq] 
tioned above. In technical language it would be described as “oper. HP were - 
ational research.” Such a study should be reported to Congress rather longe} 
than to FCDA itself. To be effective it would have to be painstak- HB may | 
ingly and completely objective and would have to be carried out by has be 
individuals who have had some degree of experience in the ramified J sary ; 
fields involved in civil defense, such as law, economics, engineering, Par 
science, etc. It should not simply be a duplicate of the many study I prope 
groups that have already worked at civil defense in whole or in part. that n 
Such a study should pay particular attention to the interrelationships onde 
between civil defense and the other established Government agencies wheth 
that can provide much-needed support, thus avoiding the development enem’ 
of unnecessary duplication of facilities. Within the past year steps to the 
have already been taken in this direction and I believe that good has in sec 
already come out of them. On the other hand, I do not believe that for th 
our present FCDA has been large enough or wise enough to take but I 
maximum advantage of these opportunities. I am sure that there inforr 


are many such operations that can be taken in stride by the Depart: B® seriou 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare, Commerce, Agriculture, techni 
etc. On the other hand, we need more and better Federal civil-defens the vs 
organization in order to maximize the benefits of such cooperation. facilit 

In this connection there again comes to mind the question of fund: classif 
ing. A large part of a civil defense organization can be conducted i we wi 
on funds appropriated on an annual basis. However, in any Depart B® of a 4 
ment where the work involves research of almost any nature, they report 
must of necessity face changing conditions, the development of nev public 
concepts, or subcontracting of some of the work. For research the writir 
use of annual appropriations can be a great hindrance. Research is pre 
simply cannot be planned on a 12-month basis. Of necessity ther’ Hi becay 
will be lulls and spurts, and the constant endeavor of trying to keep I fee] 
such work within the bounds of an annual PPET PR ee takes far HM throu, 
too great a proportion of the time of the professional experts wh? the de 
are responsible for the program. In order to make maximum use of in exis 
the funds available and still not exceed, say a million dollar appre Int 


priation by even so much as $1, they have to employ a costly number ment : 
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of accountants, bookkeepers, and budgeteers. Many topnotch research 
workers have left the Government because of the discouragement 
attendant upon this constant effort to live within a l-year appro- 
priation. 

I cannot recommend too strongly that a fair fraction of the money 
appropriated to a Federal Civil Defense Department be supported 
at least by 2- or 3-year money, thus enabling them to carry on opera- 
tions smoothly from 1 fiscal year to the next, and to minimize the costly 
business of keeping within a fixed appropriation that expires on 
midnight on some sacred day. Annual appropriations work well for 
agencies whose work is of a relatively routine or stable nature. The 
contrary is so for agencies dealing with research and development and 
long-range planning. This is borne out by the fact that the military 
agencies and the Atomic Energy Commission have a certain fraction 
of their appropriations in no-year money—this for their research 
programs. 

In a matter of slightly more detail, I would like to refer to one 
area, namely, that of radiation, this being the work in which I have 
personally been engaged for the last 30 years. In the days of the 
so-called atomic weapon, problems of radiation, while important, 
were secondary. In the case of thermonuclear weapons this is no 
longer the situation because, as we all now know, harmful radiations 
may be spread over tens of thousands of square miles. The FCDA 
has been unable to gear itself adequately to provide either the neces- 
sary plans or guidance necessary to face this kind of an attack. 

Part of this has been because of their inability to staff themselves 
properly and part of it has been because of the security restrictions 
that make it impossible to deal with many of the problems in clear 
and open fashion. I think that at some point we have to decide 
whether we are hurting ourselves more than we are hampering the 
enemy by our failure to make known to civil defense workers and 
to the public, information that I know exists. Having been engaged 
in security matters of one form or another along this or similar lines, 
for the past 15 years, I am fully aware of the necessity for security, 
but I am becoming more and more convinced that too much valuable 
information is being kept under wraps in a way that is beginning to 
seriously hurt the country. I believe that a new policy on security of 
technical information should be developed and once this is defined, 
the various agencies holding such information should be given the 
facilities and manpower to undertake a more intensive study of de- 
classification possibilities. In many reports of a classified nature 
we will find that the classification is dictated only by the inclusion 
of a few words or a few paragraphs and that the remainder of the 
report is capable of declassification and might be very useful to the 
public. In some instances declassification would involve partial re- 
writing of the report with the removal of the classified portions. This 
1s probably not done because of manpower demands rather than 
because of a lack of willingness to declassify material. In any case 
I feel certain that such classification has been very costly to the public 
through duplication of efforts, costly searching for information, and 
the development of plans or ideas in contradiction with those already 
in existence but under security restrictions. 

In this connection as much work as possible within a FCDA depart- 
ment should be of an unclassified nature. It is realized that there will 
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be considerable portions that must remain classified, and I think that 
on the whole FCDA has done a good job within its capabilities of 
facilitating the distribution of knowledge. An additional facet in this 
connection will have to do with the employment of such people by 
FCDA. Many capable persons have refused employment in various 
Government departments because they did not want to work under 
security conditions. Security is inherently distasteful to most Amer. 
icans and operations under security should be held to a minimum. 
I believe that you will find this to oe important in the staffing of a 
FCDA department. 

In matters of radiation, a better trained, more widespread organi- 
zation is called for. Plans need to be developed for rapid evaluation 
of the radiation hazard and prediction of this hazard wherever pos- 
sible. Better instrumentation than is now available is badly needed 
and much more thought needs to be given to the development and 
training of a substantial force of individuals who can measure and 
evaluate radiation conditions sufficiently to permit making the neces- 
sary command decisions. Limited work of this sort is presently un- 
derway at the National Bureau of Standards but in view of the whole 
problem this can almost be regarded as exploratory. A philosophy 
needs to be developed regarding the radiation exposure that can be 
accepted by the populace under disaster conditions. As mentioned 
earlier this problem is being actively undertaken by a subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Radiation Protection. This group con- 
tains some of the most eminent people in the field, but the problem is 
of such fundamental importance that the efforts should in all proba- 
bility be increased. Until this information is available we are severely 
handicapped in developing our basic planning assumptions. 

The comments above have been of a very general nature and are of 
necessity so. The whole effort is so pitifully small that our present 
thinking is handicapped thereby. I hope that the enumeration of 
some of my deepfelt feelings on this subject may be of use to your 
committee. 

I would like to make 1 or 2 comments with regard to House Joint 
Resolution 198 and House Joint Resolution 108. If reference is made 
to “atomic-hydrogen weapons,” this may be entirely adequate for the 
public, but “atomic-hydrogen” means something technically that is 
little related to weapons. From a technical point of view a better 
designation would be “atomic and thermonuclear weapons,” or “atomic 
and hydrogen bombs” with preference being for the use of the former. paints 
Actually we are in danger of attack not involving bombs specifically, expe 
and possibly the paragraph might be worded somewhat along the fal- med 
lowing lines, “Whereas the possibility of nuclear warfare and weapons a 
have now reached the stage of development which makes possible the een 
sudden destruction of any large city or makes uninhabitable any large deep 
area in a single attack; and —.” year 

I find that the resolution beginning on line 21, page 3, House Joint LA 
Resolution 98, is confusing although I believe I understand the intent. 
The first part of the sentence refers to a program of pooling, etc., for 

aceful purposes. This I believe is already covered by the Atom 

nergy Act of 1954. The last part of the sentence beginning on page! 
refers to international limitation on nuclear weapons. I would feel 
fairly certain that this is also covered in some other act or resolution 
of Congress. It may be desired in this particular spot, by way of add- 
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ing emphasis to the need for our continued search for peace, but other- 
wise I feel this has little place in the particular resolution. Reference 
to “a hydrogen weapon” on line 3 is too specific in the ordinary sense 
of the word “weapon.” 

With reference to House Joint Resolution 108 I have already stated 
my personal views with regard to making civil defense a part of our 
Department of Defense, although I agree for the most part with most 
of the statements made on page 2. I do not believe that the statements 
on this page would prevent the organization of a civil department 
having staff relationships with the military departments. I think 
that it would be a serious error to make civil defense subservient to 
the Department of Defense with the same status as the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. As a separate civil department not subject to control 
by the Secretary of Defense, it would be less likely to come under com- 
plete military domination. To do otherwise I feel would eventually 
lead to a sort of military—civil defense with all of the limitations 
that presently make it so difficult for the participation of civilian 
organizations in military matters. 

Section IT, I think, is fine, and I believe that through proper legis- 
lation this could be worked out as a complete civil department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lauriston 8S. Taytor, Chief, 
Atomic and Radiation Physics Division, 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 9, D.C., February 20, 1956. 


Representative Curt Ho.irre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howtrieip: In making a more detailed reply to your re- 
quest of December 19, I can best give you my views on the current 
concept of civil defense and the existent FCDA statute by centering 
my discussion around five controlling considerations. The realities 
of the future potential threat to this country for at least a decade ahead 
are the basic source of these propositions, not our past experience. 

These considerations need critical study. But they must be ex- 
amined in terms of a forward look, not by a backward look at the 
experience of World War II, or in terms of the panicky fear of im- 
mediate attack which occurred during one phase of the Korean con- 
flict. Our past experience in dealing with this problem has of course 
been worth something—but relatively little if we try to apply it to the 
deeply serious threat which we must visualize and project into the 
years ahead. 


I. Attaining readiness to meet possible devastating attacks against this 
country is a problem far more complex than the concept of civil 
defense inherited from World War II and the Korean conflict: it 
must include the entire range of planning best described by the 
term “managing a damaged economy” 


What has hitherto been popularly called civil defense is a much too 
harrow base upon which to erect the needed structure of readiness to 
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meet enemy attacks of the nature which are now possible. A broader J effec 
concept of nonmilitary defense must be the starting point for plans H rend 


and actions. i. @., 

This is not to say that the currently accepted functions of civil de J hope 
fense in the narrow sense should be dropped or even deemphasized, M sion 
They will fall into proper place within the larger concept. Prepara- I and 


tion to minimize the loss of life and property at the expected points I to o1 
of attack, to assure minimum requirements for succor and care of the HM than 
injured, and to restore the minimum requirements for human wel. Ci 
fare in specific damaged areas after attack—all these efforts must con. this 
tinue. Since these problems rest, as does the whole problem, on a § ther 
base of imaginative thinking about the most likely emergency situa. J econ 
tions to be faced in the future, the task will never be compiete. Plan. 
ning and actual preattack measures must always change as the na. 
ture, extent, and timing of the threat change. The present program 
of civil defense preparations does in fact constitute a solid base from 
which this particular phase of nonmilitary defense can be expanded 
in coming years. 

But a civil-defense program in this limited sense must not be thought 
of as constituting the whole effort that is required. The country as 


a living organism will face a far more complicated task after a s. hum 
vere initial attack, or series of them. Merely assuring continuity of i ima, 
direction and leadership in our society—in Government, in indus 9 Yet 
try, in the labor force, in the courts, in income flows to individuals— and 
will be a far more challenging task than coping with the direct disaster 9 shot 
effects at the points of attack. at | 

Our ability as a nation to organize for ultimate victory will de pow 
pend on the positive steps we will be able to take after initial at- mili 


tack, not on the essentially negative or passive steps to ameliorate or II. 
lessen the immediate damage. Suppose that we do an excellent job 
in organizing evacuation or portection of people, in caring for the 
injured, in taking the essential steps to restore acceptable living condi- 
tions in the attacked area. What then? Will we be able to marshal 
our remaining resources to provide the essential support for military 
operations and to recreate among our people the will as well as the 
means to achieve final victory? Even the best results from the activi- 
ties which we now popularly call civil defense would not contribute 
much to that result. 

There is an answer here to those who believe that a war initiated by 


a heavy initial onslaught by superweapons would be short. It would ma; 


lead, they say, to almost immediate surrender by one or the other ar- thar 
tagonist. Men have believed this countless times in the world’s his Dey 
tory, usually wrongly. If this does turn out to be the case, then any tem 
elaborate planning is useless. So be it. But there is another eventual: non 


ity for which we must and should prepare. Mutual initial blows may rity 


not be decisive. Such mutually destructive attacks by both sides may I 
well be followed by a long period of exhaustion, of efforts to organiz cep 
for whatever military operatitons will be required to assure an ulti: fen: 
mately satisfactory result (it need not be unconditional surrender of Ciy 
the opponent). The antagonist with the greater ability to so organ stat 
ize his remaining resources will be ultimately successful. Preplanning stin 


to sustain the shock of attack, and to recover from it speedily and 
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effectively, may thus mean the difference between survival and sur- 
render. Military planning has always included this logical] sequence, 
j,e., to place primary emphasis upon the strength of offense in the 
hope of securing an early decision, but concurrently to plan a succes- 
sion of measures which will, taken together, give resilience to defense 
and assure the base for an ultimate counterstroke. We cannot afford 
to omit or disregard this link in our nonmilitary planning any more 
than military planners have ignored it in previous centuries. 

Civil defense as we now conceive it can never, taken alone, provide 
this critical resilience in our total strength. We do know—and to this 
there is no serious dissent any longer—that the support of a strong 
economy is basic to the success of military power. Purely military 
planning is an outdated concept. 

There is another serious result from continuing our nonmilitary 
defense measures on a too narrow base. It has been up to now an es- 
sentially passive approach; it engenders pessimism, apathy and a 
what’s-the-use response by its very nature. The very assumption 
that an attack can be made by an external enemy upon our homeland 
(never experienced since the War of 1812) is a serious initial psycho- 
logical handicap. Necessarily, the most serious disaster effects upon 
human life and, indeed, our whole way of life, must be a part of the 
imagined situation about which people are asked to think and plan. 
Yet there is a positive and optimistic side that stresses the ingenuity 
and adaptability of our people to rise from a shattering blow, if it 
should ever come. Little or nothing has been said or done, publicly 
at least, about organizing our strength-restoring and recuperative 
powers asa nation. Yet it is this positive and resilient side of non- 
military defense that will be the key to victory. 


II. Nonmilitary defense must be developed as an essential comple- 
ment to our military power, both offensive and defensive. It 
should therefore be considered equally important with any of the 
other major segments of our military power. This should be ex- 
plicitly recognized by amendment to the National Security Act. 
Military planning, especially the planned disposition and use of 
defensive military strength, should thereby be closely integrated 
with nonmilitary defense 

In the National Security Act of 1947, the broader concept of non- 
military defense was expressed in the creation of the National Security 
Resources Board. The problems then were different in scope and 
magnitude, but the proper basic concept was there. It is significant 
that this same historic piece of legislation provided for the unified 
Department of Defense and for the National Security Council. In- 
tegration of policy making and policy execution, both military and 
nonmilitary, was clearly the intent of Congress. Our national secu- 
rity depends upon that integration. 

During the Korean war, we wandered away from this sound con- 
cept. The Office of Defense Mobilization was charged with the de- 
fense-supporting role by the Defense Production Act; the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration was given independent and separate 
status by its own statute. We still operate with these two Korean- 
stimulated pieces of legislation. This is a mistake. I believe also 
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that as a result not only the public but also many members of Con. 
gress consider both ODM and FCDA as mere hangovers from the 
panicky fears of 1951 when the Korean fighting threatened to spread 
into worldwide conflict. 

Very few ple realize that today the Office of Defense Mobiliza. 
tion is the inheritor of the statutory functions and responsibilities of 
the old—and otherwise defunct—National Security Resources Board, 
This was accomplished by Presidential order in 1953 under the Re. 
organization Act. pow 

What have been the consequences? The sound concept that mili. #% “ef” 
tary and nonmilitary defense planning should be closely linked has 
been lost. A Civil Defense Administration has been set up as a 
independent, floating agency by a separate statute. ODM is left as 
the supposed coordinator of nonmilitary defense, without adequate 
authority or budget to exercise proper leadership. Vou 

The lack of a close statutory link, at the top, between military av fm 
thorities and a single agency charged with full responsibility for non J “2 
military defense is particularly serious. The lack has been met o Mm °'S* 
an informal basis, by working arrangements between ODM, FCDA, repli 
and the Armed Forces. However effective these may be, they ar fm °"4 
a time-consuming and uncertain base. Military forces and military # 
commanders would play major roles in the shock-sustaining and re fm “ec 
covery efforts after attack. Even without the use of martial law this Mm ¢°U! 
would be true. Military forces must be trained and readied to par fm '!P 
ticipate in managing the damaged economy. A parallel—and mor fm ‘2°: 
difficult—task is waiting to be done throughout the civilian economy, fm “®! 
so that military and nonmilitary strength can be effectively harnessed t 
when and if a crisis comes. =< 

What is needed to remedy this dangerous situation? We should plan 
return to the basic principles of the National Security Act. A single bare 
directing agency should be established under a new name, to eliminate 
the confusion which would result by a mere revival of the old NSRB. 
It should have inclusive, clear-cut authority over all phases of non- 
military defense. The Department of Defense would be given an im- 
portant major role in the formulation of plans by this agency. More. 
over, the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
explicitly dented by Congress to accept responsibility for the role of 
home-front military forces in postattack management of the country’ 
remaining resources. Special training of active and Reserve forces, 
advanced officer training, and advanced procurement of needed in- 
stallations and equipment would be part of this responsibility. Fi- f 
nally, the present Federal Civil Defense Administration would be pe: 
renamed and made an operating arm of the new top agency. The aa 
present civil-defense statute should be repealed. an 

I suggest the title Defense Resources Administration for the nev J ; " 
agency to be created by amendment to the National Security Act. 2 
The present FCDA should be simultaneously reconstituted as the Fed- D f 
eral Disaster Administration, and clearly designated as an operating oo 
unit (to act as well in times of peace in flood or tornado disasters) " 
under the direction of the new DRA. The new statute should care 
fully spell out the close partnership between the military and no0- 
military phases of our total defense planning. 
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Il. Limitation of the concept of nonmilitary defense to the simple 
restoration of preattack conditions in civilian life, with the re- 
sultant unbalanced devotion of our crippled resources to mere 
rebuilding and restoration, could be disastrous to our chances 
for ultimate victory 

There is one particular danger in the continuance of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration with its present statutory powers. These 
powers, once war breaks, are very broad and at the same time ill 
defined. 

Our —_— concept of civil defense, coupled with this existing sta- 
tutory base, would give a dangerously slanted direction to postattack 
efforts. The objective would all too likely be the mere restoration of 
the status quo in civilian shelter, utilities, and industrial installations. 
Coupling the concept of civil defense with the role of State and local 
authorities as now provided in the statute would accentuate this 
danger. Each community and State would—quite naturally and ex- 
cusable—seek to have the damage caused by attack fully repaired or 
replaced. There would be a clamor for the resources, in manpower 
and materials, to accomplish this result. In a life-and-death struggle, 
in which the ability to recover military power more quickly and more 
effectively than the enemy might decide the ultimate issue, we simply 
could not afford such a use of scarce resources. The bare minimum of 
help for human survival, the minimum care for injured survivors, and 
the restoration of only those industrial resources which would contrib- 
ute to ultimate victory—these would be all that we could afford. 

That is why our planning, and our postattack efforts, must be based 
on a much broader concept of nonmilitary defense. Many destroyed 
plants would have to be ignored, and many communities reduced to the 
barest standards of survival, so that we could concentrate our strength 
on the positive goal of military power. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to dictate a change in the pres- 
ent postattack statutory powers of FCDA. Its potential powers in 
wartime should be limited to those needed to deal only with the imme- 
diate impact of the disaster, as an ae yagency only. Its require- 

c would have to be measured and 
weighed against the positive requirements of a damaged economy 
struggling to recover strength to support our military efforts. Deci- 
sions on what kinds of industrial installations should be repaired, 
which replaced, and which abandoned—as well as those where rapid 
expansion would be needed—can not be left to an agency whose main 
function is to sustain the shock of disastrous attack. The potential 
powers of FCDA under its present statute give it policymaking 
authority. Serious confusion and conflicts in our postattack manage- 
ment of a critically damaged economy will be the inevitable result. 

In current, preattack planning, the duality of responsibility between 

an FCDA with its vaguely limited wartime powers, and an Office of 

Defense Mobilization with another set of limited powers, brings time- 

wasting duplication and uncertainty. 


72796—56—pt. 7——29 
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IV. The conduct of war is a Federal Government function, and a. prog 
though the value of decentralized authority and local autonomy ¥ P°°* 
will be great under potential-attack conditions, the planning and iul J 
overall direction of nonmilitary defense under attack condition; HB »°!! 
must be a Federal Government function I’ 

This is another basic principle which must be explicitly recognize oa 
in legislation. It is not expressed in the existent civil-defense statute, — 
Doubtless other witnesses will discuss the current problem of Federal. HR *?"" 
State relations in civil-defense activities, on the assumption that the — 
role of States will continue to be as major in character as the present ei 
law specifies. 

The principles of Federal Government responsibility for the conduct 
of war is clear and indisputable under the Constitution. Nonmilitary 
defense will be as much a part of the conduct of war as our direct mili- 
tary operations. Our plans for managing the damaged economy must 
rest on this twin foundation. 

We have been diverted from this sound approach by a quite correct 
concern over the importance of regional and local autonomy in an in- 
mediate postattack period. Regions of the country may be cut off 
temporarily, from the rest of the country. Local initiative in coping 
with a chaotic situation may be the only effective response for days 
or weeks. But to recognize this need, and to plan for it, does not at all 
require that authority and responsibility be shifted over to State and oie 
local governments. pars 

A regional and area approach, under overall Federal guidance, is ’ v 
the necessary and correct solution. In stricken areas, all resources of . 
the communities and the affected areas should be put at the disposal 
of a series of regional administrations operating with full Federal 
authority under the President as Commander in Chief. I am glad oat 
to note that the Office of Defense Mobilization is slowly building such andl 
a regional structure. It is conceived, correctly, as a series of islands Th 
of authority, which would provide just that resilience in meeting dis- 
aster on the local level that will be so critically important. But that 
wise effort is in no wise reflected in the present terms of the Civil 
Defense Act. 

Other witnesses will, I am sure, point out that State boundary lines 
bear no relation to the probable disaster areas. They will urge plan- 
ning on disaster-area bases, and surely not on State, county, or city 
boundary lines. I agree with this view. But I am even more con- work 
cerned that our plans and preparations in the next few years—under Let 1 
the leadership of a Defense Resources Administration—should rest on Se 
the solid rock of Federal responsibility for the conduct of war. ; 
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V. Deterrence of an enemy from risking attack on the United States our t 
and its allies must be a major objective in both military and non HM line 
military planning ; maximum readiness to sustain the shock of and t 
attack on the civilian economy and to recover from it quickly and whic 
effectively by proper nonmilitary defense measures should there- milit 
fore be sonstleved as an integral part of our deterrent posture Nor 
to the indefinite f uture harre 
This last basic consideration is of the greatest importance. Our 
approach to achieving readiness in nonmilitary defense must rest upo! 
our basic policy of continuous deterrence to a potential enemy. This ann 
is the positive and compelling reason for a fully rounded and effectivé of th 
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program of nonmilitary defense. We accept the overwhelming im- 
ortance of such a deterrent posture in our current support of a power- 
ful Military Establishment. Why have we not done the same for our 
noumilitary program 4 

There are several reasons. Al] of them must be eliminated. First, 
there is the newness of the threat. The kind of attack we must be 
ready to meet—and, more important, to deter before it happens—is 
something we have never before experienced. It must be imagined, 
visualized, before we can devise means to counter it. Because it is 
novel, we have either looked at it with fear and panic, or we have tried 
to ignore it. We have been hitherto unable to see that a true posture 
of readiness to absorb the shock of a novel kind of attack is as much 
a part of our objective of deterrence to an enemy as is our strictly 
military strength. 

A second reason is that the necessary outlays to assure a state of 
readiness have been regarded somehow as a deduction or diversion 
from military budgets. ‘There has undoubtedly been the fear that we 
would have to rob Peter to pay Paul. This attitude in turn derives 
from two misconceptions. One is that the whole range of nonmilitary 
defense measures, including civil defense in the narrow sense, is a frill 
or luxury which has no basic claim of its own for proper support. The 
other misconception is that the necessary annual expenditures for a 
nonmilitary defense program would be huge and thus impossible to 
assume as a fixed and essential feature of our future Federal budget 
outlays. 

A third reason has been that the concept of nonmilitary defense as 
an integral part of our total military strength has never been ex- 
plamed or understood. This is simply a failure of understanding, of 
properly visualizing both the value of such measures in the event of 
attack and their value as a part of our deterrent strength that can and 
must prevent the attack from ever occurring. 

The Congress and the Nation’s citizens can no longer afford such 
mistaken reasoning. We know, even from the little work which has 
been done since 1952, that we can understand and grapple with the 
problems of nonmilitary defense, however novel they may be. We 
have the brains, ability, and imagination to cope successfully with 
them. But we need to put men to work who have those qualities, and 
to orient their tasks within a much wider and deeper program than we 
have hitherto been following. The foundation has been laid by the 
work of both ODM and FCDA, and their delegate agencies, since 1952. 
Tet us build upon it. 

Second, this false reasoning must be overcome by presenting the 
program to Congress and the Nation’s citizens as an integral part of 
our total military strength. There is no longer an arbitrary dividing 
line between military and nonmilitary. Strength to deter attack 
and to cope with it if it should occur, is a composite of many elements 
which certainly does not stop at some arbitrary boundary line of a 
military establishment, defined as we defined it 10 or even 5 years ago. 
Nor is that strength attainable merely by achieving readiness in the 
harrow area, of civil defense as we now conceive that term. 

And finally, we must reverse the mistaken belief that the program to 
be effective has to be dangerously expensive. It will never require in 
innual outlays more than a tiny fraction of the current budgets 
of the Department of Defense. 
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Let this concept of nonmilitary defense be presented as valid and 
positively essential in its own right. Let it be supported as an essen- 
tial portion of that posture of sure deterrence against war that is and 
must continue to be the cornerstone of our national policy in years 
to come. Let it be based upon new and adequate legislative authority 
that will clearly place it in its proper status. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Curist1an Sonne. 





University oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia 4, January 18, 1956. 
The Hon. Caer Ho.trtetp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConoressMaN: Burham Kelly, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has forwarded to me a copy of his letter of January 6 
addressed to you and dealing with planning for civil defense. 

I regard the establishment of a Federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs as indispensable to the effective execution of na- 
tional defense responsibilities at this time. Only such a department 
can educate local governments to the needs for defense planning and 
have in being the staff and offices necessary to reduce urban vulner- 
ability in time of peace and permit adequate mobilization in time of 
war and adequate recovery thereafter. 

Such a department is politically and administratively feasible now. 
The department should be developed around the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as has been suggested in a bill by Congressman 
Younger, H. R. 1864, on which the Government Operations Committee 
held hearings last summer. Such a department would cost the Fed- 
eral Government nothing, would increase peacetime efficiency, and 
would belatedly recognize that 75 percent of our population is now 
nonfarm and has failed of recognition in the administrative structure 
of the Federal Government. 

As vice president of the national housing conference, which has 
been concerned with this problem from the standpoint of peacetime 
housing needs, I can assure you that the organizations with which the 
conference works on matters of housing and urban redevelopment are 
in warm support of such an action. These organizations include the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the American Municipal Association, the United States confer- 
ence of mayors, and the major civic and religious organizations which 
have been concerned with housing policy. I do not desire, nor am! 
authorized, to speak for them, but I am sure that you would find 
strong interest on their part in such a proposal from the peacetime 
standpoint, which interest would strengthen our national willingness 
to face related problems raised by the needs for civil defense. 

Cordially, 
Wuuum L. C. WHeaton, 
Acting Chairman. 
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Pourpvue UNnIversiry, 
Lafayette, Ind., January 23, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Hoxtrtep, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConecressmMAn Hottrietp: I was pleased to learn from 
your letter of December 20 that the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government Operations is now making a 
thorough study of civil defense with a view to the preparation of 
legislation to effect improvements in its organization and adminis- 
tration. Every well-informed citizen will surely welcome and sup- 
port all constructive proposals to strengthen the structure of our civil 
defense coming out of such a study. Many believe that this phase of 
our national security program is the weakest point in our defense 
preparations. 

While recognizing the inadequacy of my own experience and know]l- 
edge of civil defense, I am pleased, as an interested citizen, to submit 
the following suggestions and comments. 

(1) Modern warfare, both offensive and defensive, demands the 
joint coordination and action of every organized segment of our peo- 
ple and their Government. The direction, management, and coordi- 
nation of all the necessary participating elements in civil defense cer- 
tainly require (a) a master plan of national organization, (4) requi- 
site legislative authority to administer the plan, and (c) competent 
leadership, well trained and qualified to manage people and facili- 
ties—in peacetime, to build and train an organization; in wartime, 
to meet unparalleled disaster and destruction in our major cities effec- 
tively enough to maintain our national will and ability to fight and 
win the next war. 

Of all the existing agencies of Government, I believe the Department 
of Defense, charged as it is with the primary responsibility for the 
defense of our country, should be given the task of organizing and 
managing the civil defense program. The Department of Defense, 
having direct authority and control over all elements of the Armed 
Forces, including units of the Armed Forces Reserve located in almost 
every major city of the Nation, is the only Federal agency with the 
requisite experience, information, organization, and personnel to build 
and administer anything like an adequate civil defense organization. 

I believe the Department of Defense could make effective use of two 
available types of military personnel for civil defense work: Our 
Reserve officers (both Active and Inactive Reserve) and retired officers. 
These two classes of military personnel are also citizens living and 
working in their respective communities. They could be organized 
and called upon by the Department of Defense to assume civil defense 
responsibilities for training and organizing local civil defense units, 
which must include many other qualified citizens from every organized 
segment of American life. 

It is my understanding that many competent and well-trained offi- 
cers are retired annually from Army, Navy, or Air Force duty at an 
age when they still have many years of active and vigorous workin 
life remaining. Many such officers, upon reaching retirement, me 
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active employment—why could not they be retained and offered special 
employment as civil defense officers and assigned to work at organized 
civil defense posts in our cities? I feel sure many of them would be 
willing to assume such work and duty under Department of Defense 
auspices. I would also hazard the guess that the cost of retaining 
such well-trained individuals would not be too great because special 
legislation could be passed to allow such retired officers assigned to 
civil defense duties to receive their pensions in addition to civil defense 
pay. 
(2) I believe any organization of people needs a plan of organization 
and action with objectives clearly stated. I think master civil defense 
plans for each type of American city should be worked out and made 
available for the different types, sizes, and kinds of American con- 
munities. The civil defense officer in charge of the organization and 
program of each type of community could then proceed to carry out 
the plan for his type of operation and the progress made in each con- 
munity could be examined periodically against the desired objectives 
prescribed for each type of community. 

(3) I do not believe we can build and manage an adequate civil 
defense program financed and supervised by local units of Govern- 
ment—the principal financial responsibility must be assumed by the 
Federal Government. A civil defense program dependent upon the 
matching of Federal funds from State and local sources will certainly 
never be uniformly satisfactory or effective. 

I believe the se ea ce of funds appropriated for the civil defense 
organization could be spent more effectively at the local level if the 
responsibility is vested in civil defense employees (retired officers or 
Reserve officers) who are organizationally responsible to local, State, 
or regional military authority under the Pienteleuaet of Defense. 

(4) I believe our national civil defense administration must develop 
a lively and effective publicity campaign with the primary objective 
of informing and educating our people with respect to their responsi- 
bilities and duties in the field of civil defense—the ultimate objective 
being that every family living in the major cities would know exactly 
what to do in the event of an emergency. 

The above suggestions are all too brief—certainly they require much 
more rigorous analysis than I can give since my experience is not broad 
enough to understand all the ramifications of civil defense problems. 
I express the hope, however, that these brief paragraphs will be usefu! 
to your subcommittee. I will be pleased to do anything further to 
help you and your colleagues in the discharge of the important task 
you have assumed. 

Yours cordially, 
Frepertck L. Hovpe, 
President. 
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SECTION IV—BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTER SENT TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., 
New York 7, N. Y., January 17, 1956. 


Hon. Cuer Houirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Horrrrevp: Thank you for your letter of December 19, 
1955, soliciting my comments on civil-defense problems. 

My contact with the problems of civil defense have been somewhat 
specialized as our studies have been directed primarily toward the 
maintenance of essential communications under attack conditions. A1l- 
though these studies have led us directly or indirectly into many 
phases of the subject there are others with which I have no substantial 
acquaintance. 

It is my opinion that the fundamental defects in our present civil 
defense planning were thoroughly described in “A Program for the 
Nonmilitary Defense of the United States,” prepared by the National 
Planning Association Special Policy Committee on Nonmilitary De- 
fense Planning. Although many details could be discussed at great 
length I have nothing fundamental to add to that statement. 

I’m sorry that I cannot present more specific suggestions at this time 
but most phases of the subject require substantial study and research 
before one ean be specific. - 

Yours very truly, 
Cote A. Armstrona. 


Tue Derrorr Eptson Co., 
Detroit 26, Mich., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. Caer Horirtevp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN: I want to thank you for your letter of Decem- 
ber 20, concerning civil defense. It is a matter which gives us great 
concern. 

As an electric-power company, rendering a most vital service to the 
area We serve, we recognize our responsibility to take our part in civil- 
defense programs. We have established within our organization a 
(lisaster committee which has developed plans for coping with any 
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emergency we can visualize. Recently, we met with Fred G. Aandahl, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, to consider how all the power con- 
panies of Michigan might cooperate in civil-defense matters. 

The problems of civil defense, although difficult, can be solved if the 
proper authority is delegated to some one person. He should be capa. 
ble of making the necessary decisions to carry the program to its alti 
mate conclusion and should have the necessary manpower to implement 
the decisions. 

As for local planning and operations, we are greatly confused. The 
situation, so far as we know, is no different than in other heavily 
populated metropolitan areas. Much of the difficulty seems to stem 
from the anticipated mass evacuation. We cannot agree that evacua- 
tion is a solution in areas where normal traffic conditions are hazardous, 
Panic of the worst sort is the only possible result. We could lose a war 
with 2 or 3 false alarms. 

We realize the complexities of the problem but have no definite solu- 
tions to offer. Ordinarily I would favor local organization for prob- 
lems of this kind but experience has indicated that such organizations 
have not brought the results that are needed. It is possible that a Fed- 
eral organization such as proposed in your resolution might bring 
more effective organization at the higher level and better liaison with 
the State and local organizations. 

Although I cannot suggest any definite solutions to the problem, I 
would be glad to discuss my views with you or the members of your 
committee if you wish. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WaLxkER CIsLER. 





Doveuas ArroraFt Co., Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif., January 17, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet Ho.trrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hortrretp: Please excuse my long delay in answering 
your letter of December 20 but I have been out of the city. 

Beyond what was contained in the report of the 1953 Ad Hoe Study 
Group on Continental Defense, and that was very little so far as 
civil defense is concerned, I’m afraid I have little to offer that would 
be helpful to you. I regret to say that I have not given civil defense 
much thought since then and am not even conversant with the present 
program. 

I would certainly agree with you that the problems are many and 
complex. Improvements in weapons and means of delivery ar 
destined to make them even more so and your subcommittee’s study 
is therefore most timely and important. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. Raymonp,' 
Vice President, Engineering. 
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INDEPENDENT Minirary Arr Transport ASsociaTION, 
Washington 6, D. C., January 19, 1956. 
Hon. Curt Horirtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hoxtrtexp: I appreciate the invitation you extended me 
to testify before your committee on proposed civil defense legislation, 
and regret that because of illness I could not appear as a witness or 
submit a statement. 

I do have one comment, however, to make on organization for civil 
defense which you may desire to consider in your own thinking. My 
experience has convinced me that civil defense should be administered 
by a Federal agency which has: 

(a) Extensive resources in transportation vehicles of all types. 

(6b) Preexisting stocks of food supplies well dispersed. 

(c) Manpower under central control and discipline. 

(2) Authority to cut across State and municipal lines in order to 
develop streamlined support plans without reference to political sub- 
divisions. 

I conclude therefore that the Department of Defense should have 
responsibility for civil defense, with perhaps a delegation of this 
responsibility to the Department of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ramsay D. Ports, Jr., 
President. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington 1, D.C., January 25, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Hortrre.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConeressMAN Ho.trtetp: Pursuant to your request for my 
views on the national civil defense problems and plans which your 
committee is presently studying, I am submitting herewith report 
No. 1, the resolution passed by the AFL-CIO Convention in New York 
City on the subject of civil defense. This resolution, I believe, covers 
the subject very thoroughly and concisely. 

Basically, the need does exist for a revision of the Civil Defense Act, 
particularly to place the responsibility for civil defense in the Federal 
Government instead of the present requirement of the act which leaves 
this matter to the autonomy of our individual States. It is our experi- 
ence from participating in the efforts of the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration that a few States are doing an excellent job and a few others 
are attempting to set up a program. However, in the main, most of 
our States haven’t developed a program as yet which would provide 
any semblance of protection to its citizens. 

We also find that the majority of the States have not appropriated 
any moneys for civil-defense programs despite the fact that the Federal 

sovernment has provided funds on a matching dollar basis. This to 
us proves that there is a very definite need for the Federal Government 
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to assume more responsibility in order to stimulate a correlated pro. 
gram on a 48-State basis. It is apparent that there is altogether 
too much apathy on the part of the majority of our State officials and 
lack of appreciation for the seriousness of the threat of atomic warfare, 
With best wishes, I remain 
Sincerely, 
A. J. Haygs, 


International President. 


First ConVENTION oF New Narionau Lapor Oreanization, AFL-CI0, 
Supports Civit DerensE 


The first convention of the combined American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) voted full 
support of the national civil-defense program. 

eeting in New York City December 5-9, the 1,400 delegates pledged 
active interest in civil defense by the 15 million members of the union. 
The first resolution presented to the convention called for an all-out 
effort to bring civil defense to every American, and was adopted unan- 
imously by the convention. 

(For further information on working with labor unions, refer to 
TS FYI No. 234 (October 26, 1955), “CIO Distributes Phamphlet 7: 
Guide Union Participation in Civil Defense.”) 

The complete text of the resolution follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Report No. 1 to the AFL-CIO Convention, New York City, N. Y, 
Monday, December 5, 1955 
Cwil defense 


Organized labor has supported civil defense from its very begin- 
ning in 1940. In the planning and programing of civil-defense pro- 
cedure, representatives of organized labor have been consulted. 
Representatives of organized labor have been called upon to help plan 
the protection of civilians and the restoration of industries and service 
facilities that may be destroyed or interrupted. 

Since 1951 organized labor has expressed its official support of 
civil defense through a labor advisory committee to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration which is a committee broadly representative 
of organized labor. Meetings have been held from time to time with 
the Civil Defense Administrator for the purpose of expressing the 
position of organized labor on the problems of civil defense and its 
effect on the membership of organized labor. 

Organized labor has long taken the position that civil defense is 
a Federal Government responsibility in exactly the same way as mili- 
tary defense. Organized Lite believes that the Federal Government 
must take the leadership in civil defense if we are to avoid chaos in 
the event of war. Changes in the Civil Defense Public Law 920 are 
necessary in order to bring this about. 

The development of nuclear weapons since 1950 makes this change 
absolutely necessary. The area of destruction possible with nuclear 
weapons is such that recognized geographic lines or political sub- 
divisions cannot be recognized or defenses set up on such outmoded 
procedures. Organized workers who work in plants and live in criti- 
cal target areas cannot be régulated on the basis of State, county, 0 
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city lines. Leadership in developing civil-defense programs for such 
industrial areas must of necessity come from plans developed by 
Federal Government authorities based on a knowledge of an enemy’s 
ability to penetrate into such areas. 

Organized labor has offered its resources and manpower to assist 
in the development of an adequate civil-defense program. Organized 
labor insists that the civil-defense program which it regards now 
as a nationwide survival program must be based on the American 
concept of equal partnership and equal responsibility for all who share 
equal danger: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, The reality of the situation and the grim dangers we face 
make it mandatory that the first convention of the united labor move- 
ment under the banner of the AFL-CIO call upon the Congress of 
the United States to pass a new Civil Defense Act which will provide 
that: 

1. The primary responsibility for civil defense rests with the Fed- 
eral Government in the same manner as provided in the United States 
Constitution for the common defense of the Nation. 

2. The Federal Government be responsible for giving direction, 
service, and financial assistance to the States, counties, and commu- 
nities for developing civil-defense plans in line with the Federal 
responsibility. 

3. The Congress through the proper committees authorize and ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for these purposes. 

4, Congress authorize the Civil Soins Administrator to set up 


minimum standards of civil-defense preparation and facilities to 
maintain them, such standards to be maintained subject to civil- 


defense inspection in order to qualify for Federal aid in any respect. 

5. Congress be directed to provide proper protection, wages, and 
terms of employment, and workmen’s compensation for civil-defense 
workers who may be required to work or train in civil-defense proce- 
dures prior to or after an attack on any community. 

6. Civil-defense regional boundaries be revised to meet the reality 
of the Nation’s critical target area and fallout potential as a result 
of the use of nuclear weapons. 

7. Direction of the civil-defense programs will not be abandoned 
or delegated to the Armed Forces in the event of martial law or enemy 
attack. 

We believe that a civil-defense program if approached and devel- 
oped in this manner would solve the apathy that seems to prevail at 
this time on matters pertaining to civil defense. 


Korrrers Company, Inc., 
Tar Propucts Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., January 31, 1956. 
Hon. Caer Horirrerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drar ConeressMAN Howtrtetp: My reply to your letter of Decem- 
re’ . 1955 has been delayed due to an extended absence from Pitts- 
urgh. 
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I am glad of the opportunity to comment on civil defense problems 
and related areas of activity in our governmental organization. 

Briefly, here are my comments and suggestions for your considera. 
tion. 

There is an urgent need to realize that nonmilitary defense activities 
are of increasing importance. The development of the atomic and H 
bombs and their successful use has created this need. Continued tech- 
nological development emphasizes the continuing urgency for recog- 
nizing the need for nonmilitary defense and for establishing one cen- 
tral point of responsibility and authority for all nonmilitary defense 
matters. 

Under existing legislation, there is a general planning agency for 
nonmilitary defense, namely, the Office of Defense Mobilization. Un- 
fortunately, existing legislation and Executive orders do not give this 
agency authority over the Federal Civil Defense Administration, nor 
over the nonmilitary defense activities of the Defense Department. 
Neither is the relationship of ODM to the other departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government clearly defined or thoroughly under- 
stood by many of these agencies. To date, in my opinion, the ODM 
has not acted with either clarity or decisiveness in its planning for 
either nonmilitary defense or defense mobilization. Part of the confu- 
sion existing today in these two areas is due to lack of positive leader- 
ship on the part of ODM. 

I propose a continuation of ODM but not in its present form. Re- 
sponsibility and leadership must be assumed in a more positive and 
decisive manner in the field of nonmilitary defense if results are to be 
adequate. Also I would propose a most critical review of the division 
of the responsibility among the many existing agencies of the Federal 
Government. For a discussion of the division of some of these respon- 
sibilities, please refer to Senate Document No. 60 of the 84th Con- 
gress, First Session, Section A, which outlines the present status of 
nonmilitary defense planning in certain of the Federal agencies. As 
one specific example of the inadequacy of the present division of re- 
sponsibility and delegation of authority, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has delegated to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the responsibility and authority for planning, technical 
guidance and direction of Federal activities concerned with all aspects 
of relief or aid to civilians injured or in want as a result of any attack 
on the United States. The performance of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in administering the Social Security Act and 
their usual peacetime activities has been satisfactory but not outstand- 
ing. The most grievous shortcoming of their administration of their 
peacetime responsibilities has been the very serious time lag in han- 
dling applications for benefits under the Social Security Act. The 
usual time lag between application and receipt of first check by the 
applicant is in the neighborhood of 2 to 3 months. I believe this illus- 
trates the complex inadequacy of the Department of Health, Edv- 
cation, and Welfare to handle any emergency program resulting from 
attack on the United States where relief must be granted to those in 
need within a matter of hours, or death by exposure, or acute hunger, 
or even starvation, might result. 

I would not continue the responsibilities of the Department of De- 
fense for nonmilitary defense activities The purpose of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense is to defend the United States against enemy attack 
and to launch the counter attack for destroying or neutralizing the 
enemy as quickly as possible. If any responsibilities are placed on 
the Department of Defense in addition to these, it will only interfere 
with the accomplishment of their primary mission with perhaps tragic 
results for our Nation as a whole. 


It seems to me that what we need is one Federal agency headed by a 


secretary of Cabinet level to be responsible for all phases of nonmili- 
tary defense. This agency should be the present ODM, but with new 
personnel capable of giving ODM the decisive, positive leadership 
needed. While such an agency should utilize the normal organization 
and functions of all other agencies and departments to the fullest 
extent, yet this revitalized ODM must have full responsibility and 
authority for all nonmilitary defense activities. There must be a rec- 
ognition that the handling of _ emergency or disaster, such as would 
result from an enemy attack on th 

of program which, in all probability, cannot be successfully conceived 
nor administered by those who have the conventional bureaucratic at- 
titude of those accustomed to handling a peacetime assignment at a 
convenient pace. 


e United States, requires a crash type 


Under such an agency of Cabinet level, there would be room for any 


necessary new activities (such as overall coordination and direction of 
all nonmilitary defense activities including civil defense) which could 
not be logically assigned to, or effectively administered by, any exist- 


ing agency. 

As a possible agency which could be used to handle relief and 
disaster in event of enemy atiack, I do not believe sufficient con- 
sideration has yet been given to the possibility of using such peace- 


time organizations at the Red Cross. Organizations of this type are 


geared to handle disaster under disaster conditions. They recognize 
the need for prompt action at the sacrifice of efficiency and are used 
to getting results on this basis. I think such organizations have much 
to contribute to the handling of such situations. 

In addition to this one central nonmilitary defense agency headed 
by a secretary of Cabinet level, I believe there is need within the 
Department of Defense a fourth department to handling the research, 
development, testing, procurement, and proofing of all items of supply 
required by the Departments of Army, Air Force, and Navy. The 
present confused method of handling these activities followed by the 
Air Force and by the various technical services of the Army and the 
Navy is resulting in incalculable duplication and excessive expense. 
[ recognize that there would be problems with any path which is 
chosen, but it seems to me that if we chose the path of centralizing 
all these activities in one department, rather than continuing our 
present setup, the problems will be much less. There is no doubt 
that the elimination of duplication and excessive expense will be 
gains well worthwhile throughout the continuing future. 

For these reasons, I favor more nearly the House Joint Resolution 
98, which you attached to your letter of December 22, rather than the 
House Congressional Resolution 108. However, as noted above, I 


believe the a ency elevated to Cabinet level should be the ODM, rather 
than the Federal Civil Defense Administration. I believe it would 
be a catastrophe of major proportions if nonmilitary defense activities 
Were centralized in the Department of Defense. 
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I do not agree with the one provision of House Joint Resolution 93, J 4°» 
which starts with line 21 on page 3 and continues through line 4 o, Je %2 
page 4, which apparently has the general intent of reaching accord It 
with Russia on the control and limitation of atomic and hydrogen perl 
weapons. By this time we should know that Russia has no intentions i °°” 
of abiding by any agreement, verbal or written, when it is to their 9 * 
advantage to disregard such agreements. The only balance which a 

er. 


we have for the overwhelming manpower of the communistic nations 
of today are the mass weapons of the atomic and hydrogen type. | 
believe it would be suicidal for us to neutralize by agreement the only 
effective control which we have today against the overwhelming odd; 
of manpower and communistic nations could throw against us. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHun H. Repmonp. 


NaTIoNAL Fire Prorection Association, 
Boston, Mass., January 10, 1956. 
Hon. Cuetr Ho.irrevp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hotirretp: This letter is in response to letters addressed 
to me and to Mr. Percy Bugbee December 20, 1955, as members of 
the project East River group. Mr. Bugbee and I have both reviewed 
your letter and the enclosures and discussed them and this is written 
to say that we are quite willing to be of all possible assistance to your 
subcommittee. 

For the present it may be enough to say that we hope that in 
legislation on civil defense your committee would consider spelling 
out certain duties of the Military Establishment with respect to civil 
defense which our military authorities rather than our civilian av- 
thorities must perform. These include responsibility to advise as 
to features of civil defense which are important in the light of mili- 
tary defense and just where civil-defense programs must be applied 
and when the appropriate programs must be in force. Lack of civilian 
guidance from the military in these matters perhaps explains the 
eeeneenencinny development of civil defense better than anything 
else. 

On an attached sheet is a statement we have found helpful to 
visualize the problem of civil-defense operations. From this sheet 
two things seems to us to be apparent. One is that experienced pro- 
fessional prople are needed for various professional services and 
that a civil-defense organization does not create them. Another thing 
to be noted is that existing or expanded services could handle govern- 
mental functions in almost all areas of civil defense without a separate 
civil-defense organization. Your committee might look at the ad- 
vantages of not having general civil-defense agencies at all which 
is one of the good answers to the problem. It doesn’t mean that 
civil-defense matters will not be handled, but it will avoid one of the 
current difficulties. Civil-defense agencies at present are prevented 
from handling certain matters because they do not have competence 
or responsibility in certain technical areas. At the same time the 
agencies or services which do have the competence and responsibility 
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do not act because they can say that civil defense is the responsibility 
of aspecial civil-defense agency. 

It is not possible in a letter to treat this subject exhaustively but 
perhaps the above thoughts will be of some immediate use to your 
committee. As a matter of information and interest, I am enclosing 
a copy of a paper on civil-defense problems which I prepared for 
our members attending a regional meeting in New Orleans in Novem- 
ber. It contains some additional points of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horatio Bonn, Chief Engineer. 


Nationa Fire Prorecrion Association, 
Boston, Mass., January 11,1956. 
Hon. Cuet Howtrtexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hottrtetp: I am pearing a reply to letters addressed 
to Percy Bugbee and to me December 20, 1955, as a result of our par- 
ticipation in the 1955 Review Committee of Project East River. 

Our delay in responding is not, we assure you, due to lack of interest, 
but simply our desire to respond as helpfully as possible. I should be 
able to write you before the end of the week. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horatio Bonn, 
Chief Engine 


Crv1n DEFENSE 
A. MAJOR FIELDS OF OPERATION AND SERVICES IMMEDIATELY ASSOCIATEI 


1, Fire: Ambulance and rescue. 
Public fire departments. (an expanded service). 
Private fire brigades. Mortuary (an expanded ser 
Emergency water (a new service). 3. Welfare: 

2. Medical : Red Cross and related work 
Hospital units. Wardens (a new service). 


B. SUPPORTING SERVICES 


Existing : New: 
Communications. Air raid warning (military). 
Transportation. Heavy rescue (teams from constraec- 
Utilities. tion industry). 
Police. Feeding (organization of food supmy 
Publie works. agencies). 
Building safety. Clothing supply. 
Public health. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


By Horatio Bond, chief engineer, National Fire Protection 
Association 


A-bombs and H-bombs are the biggest fire bombs the world has ever 


seen. In fact, one of these bombs can be built of any size so th: 
bomb can wipe out any city, including even the largest cities. 
alization of this is perhaps responsible for renewed attention te 
subject of civil defense. 
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In recent weeks I have had the opportunity to participate in several 
discussions of the fire department problems of civil defense. These 
discussions were part of the programs of the Pacific-Intermountain 
Fire Chiefs Association at Sun Valley, the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs at Omaha, and the United States Civil Defense Council 
at Boston. The latter group is made up of municipal and State civ’ 
defense directors. Another meeting was a 1-week fire defense study 
at the Canadian Civil Defence College in Ontario, attended by all of 
the Canadian Provincial fire commissioners and the fire chiefs of the 
principal cities of that country. In addition to Canadian National 
Government officials present, the speakers included Kyle P. Laughlin, 
of the United States Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
George Stanbury, of the British Home Office’s Scientific Adviser’s 
Department. These discussions have been helpful to me in making a 
selection of topics to which to direct your attention at this meeting. 

There will not be time today to go into some of the fire problems of 
civil defense. You should, iP opportunity permits, review what has 
appeared in various issues of the quarterly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, the proceedings of annual meetings at which 
civil defense has been discussed, and other association books and 
pamphlets. For example, in the quarterly issue for April 1949, there 
is an article, “Some Notes on United States Civil Defense.” The 
suggestions there are still valid. 

This article pointed out the fact that modern bombs may straddle a 
number of municipalities and that a statewide organization of fire 
departments must be considered if these departments are to deal with 
the fire situations of wartime which are of such dimensions that a single 
municipal fire department may not be able to handle them. 

This article, and a number of others, have reported the need of a fire 
guard organization. Such an organization would be made up of the 
persons outside of fire departments assigned to first-aid, firefighting 
duties. There has been little interest in such a force, but I wish to 
observe again that it may be of very great importance. Careful study 
of wartime situations has convinced me that rather than recruit fire- 
men to be auxiliary to the regular full-time, part-paid, or volunteer 
members of fire departments, we should be setting up a fire-guard 
organization. 

n example of the importance of this came up in the panel discus- 
sion of civil defense which was held at the Sun Valley meeting I have 
mentioned. A question was presented dealing with the situation in a 
city just after an attack. At that time the fire department would have 
to stop taking calls for fires from the general public. There will be 
more calls than can be individually answered, particularly if any 
telephones are operating or if any part of the fire alarm system is un- 
damaged. From whom, then, should calls be taken? If you havea 
fire-guard organization, you have responsible sources from which fire 
situations may be reported. It would be advisable to set up a rudi- 
mentary fire-guard organization, if only for fire reporting. As a start 
for his fire-reporting system you have those industrial plants, institu- 
tions, and large buildings where there is now a private fire brigade or 
where one can be organized. With these you would have a number of 
locations at various parts of the city from which calls can be taken. 
You will have to have some means for sending messages by messenge! 
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Several if other means fail and a fire-guard organization provides messengers. 
These In parts of the city which cannot be covered from plants or institutions 
ountain which now have a fire brigade or a force of first-aid firefighters, you 
oclation can establish a few fire-guard posts, first with a skeleton force of 
Council leaders and messengers. Later you can extend the fire-guard organi- 
ate civil zation on a block-by-block basis to the rest of the city so far as 
e study possible. 
y all of Those of you who have been diligent in keeping back issues of the 
8 of the Quarterly magazine and other NFPA publications will have a rich 
‘ational file of reference material on civil defense and related fire problems. I 
ughlin, am sorry that much of the older material is not available as reprints 
mn, and and must therefore be consulted in the private files of members or in 
Viser's a few public libraries. There are, however, a number of items of 
uking a reference material currently available and I can mention a few of 
porting, these. 
lems of For persons who wish suggestions for setting up a fire defense 
hat has organization in an industrial plant or other large building or group of 
re Pro- rs : i. 


buildings, there is a pamphlet entitled “Employee Organization for 


oe Fire Safety” (44 pp., 50 cents), and the “Industrial Fire Brigades 
>. oo Training Manual” (160 pp., $3.25). In the series of pocket standards, 
Yt _e there is No. 6-M, “A Guide for the Organization of Fire Safety in 


The Modern Industrial Establishments” (24 pp., 35 cents) and No. 27, 
: “Private Fire Brigades” (30 pp., 35 cents). 
addle . In the April 1954 Quarterly we published an article, Water Supplies 
of fire for Air Raid Emergencies, by George W. Coffin, a Boston alii 
al with engineer whose firm worked out one method of designing such sys- 
A single tems for the Massachusetts Civil Defense Agency. This is available 
as a pamphlet reprint (No. Q 47-8, 20 pp., 35 cents). 


of a fire In the April 1955 Quarterly we published the conclusions of dis- 


ata tinguished German fire department officers in an article, Wartime Fire 

en Fighting. This is also in reprint from (No. Q 48-10, 36 pp., 75 
ts). 

] study soa 


A-bombs and H-bombs give off two kinds of radiation. One of these 
is heat radiation. This is the radiation which may be expected to 
start fires. It is familiar to us and I will devote a few words to beat 
radiation effects of the bombs a little later on. The other is nuclear 
radiation which can only be detected by instruments. Fire depart- 
ments and private fire brigades will have to have these instruments 
and observe certain procedures. 

Each fireman will have a film badge, a pocket dosimeter, or both, 
which are instruments to record the amounts of nuclear radiation to 
which he has exposed himself. Fire departments must have a pro- 
cedure for keeping records on every individual member of the depart- 
ment regarding this exposure. This will be supplemented with peri- 
odic physical examinations. The procedures required are not in them- 
selves new. They are simply the techniques described as “health- 
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a start physics” which are familiar to anyone who has worked in an atomic 
md energy plant or laboratory. However, as far as fire departments are 
nstitu- ati : / 

Ad or concerned, the procedures are new and are of literally life-or-death 


importance. 
Kach fire station will also have to be a point at which are kept instru- 
ments to monitor the radioactivity in the neighborhood. The instru- 
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ments required are not particularly expensive. Any fire department 
could put these in service at a number of stations with the idea of even- 
tually extending the monitoring service to all stations and apparatus. 
There is a good description of the various kinds of instruments now 
available for fire department monitoring of nuclear radiation in the 
pamphlet issued this year by the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs (Broadway at 32d St., New York 1, N. Y.), entitled “Radia- 
tion and Monitoring Fundamentals for the Fire Service” (April 1955, 
76 pages, $1). 

I would not recommend that fire departments plan to depend on in- 
formation as to the degree of nuclear radiation present they will get 
from civil defense sources. ‘They need their own instrument readings 
for prompt information. They would cross-check the readings at fire 
stations which nearby civil defense centers at which similar readings 
are being taken. This could be done on an hour-to-hour or even min- 
ute-to-minute basis if necessary. In some small suburban and rural 
communities, the instruments at a fire station might be the only instru- 
ment readings of which are available locally. Even in cities, it may 
very well prove that the fire station would be the center at which there 
would always be the most up-to-the-minute estimate of the danger in 
the neighborhood. _My judgment, for what it is worth, is that fire de- 
partments should have their own instruments and do their own evalua- 
tion of the hazard. 

I would also expect that there would be in each State a statewide 
fire department communications network. A number of States have 
such a network now and others are working toward one. Over such 
a network, information as to radiation levels can be continuously re- 
ported to regional and State centers and evaluations made. The direc- 
tion of a fallout cloud can thereby be tracked and information can 
flow back over the communication net so that each fire station can 
have the most reliable information possible. 

Nuclear radiation is a factor which appears to be of great importance 
in the case of the very biggest thermonuclear weapons. It is one of 
those problems which increases as the size of bombs get bigger. With- 
out going into all the technical details, big bombs are expected to make 
a large hole in the ground. In the course of things, large amounts of 
pulverized surface material are drawn up into a bomb cloud. There 
the particles become radioactive. While most of them fall out near 
the immediate place where the bomb went off, substantial numbers 
are carried high in the air and drift with the wind, gradually falling 
to the ground over an area of thousands of square miles. The exact 
direction of the air movements with which these particles go is pre- 
dictable in only a very general way. The direction in which the pre- 
vailing winds blow will mark the expected course of such particles 
but at different times winds may blow in different directions. 

So the situation with respect to the nuclear radiation hazard is 
something like this. There would be radioactivity near the central 
damaged area. Up to the extreme limits of blast effects there would 
be broken glass in windows of buildings to warn of the bomb’s effects. 
Fire fighting is going to be attempted in such partly damaged areas. 
There may be areas of little visual damage where there may be levels 
of radioactivity for some time which out expose all persons to lethal 
doses. At some interval, after radioactivity decreases, it may be 
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possible for fire fighters and others to enter such areas. For the first 
of such persons to enter, the exposure must be of limited duration and 
carefully monitored by instruments. 

This illustrates why a fire department instrumentation procedure is 
so important. The fire-fighting forces must know in what areas the 
level of nuclear radiation is so great that they must be considered 
outside the bounds of useful operations, at least for a matter of hours 
or days. ‘These areas will include part of the areas in which there is 
visible damage, but where there is radioactive fallout, they may encom- 
pass otherwise unaffected territory. Knowledge of this condition is 
necessary in deciding where, and where not, to fight fires. 

The significance of fallout as a factor of new importance with the 
big bombs is that a rain of dust particles from a fallout cloud may 
extend over areas far from the immediate target city. This distance 
could be as much as 200 miles. 

Men in a fire station 200 miles from the target city center might find 
themselves in a situation where this fallout would prevent them leaving 
the station to deal with regular fire calls. The commonest case will 
be one where the firemen will be reasonably safe so long as they stay 
inside a building and their safety from radiation can be greatly 
increased if they stay behind a substantial masonry wall, or if they 
are provided with quarters in a basement area of the station. Many 
fire companies can probably avoid loss of life due to radioactivity if 
they can be kept indoors until the radioactivity dissipates or until 
decontamination procedures can be carried out. There is not time in 
this talk to describe the decontamination procedures but they will 
include such things as washing the roof and sides of the building and 
the sweeping of driveways and streets. These measures will not be 
attempted at all if it is certain death to be exposed to the level of out- 
side radiation. However, there will be a good many situations where 
people may expose themselves, for brief periods, to do the necessary 
cleanup operations. 

Civil-defense programs in the United States have frequently drifted 
far off the beam, but the big bombs and the fallout problem appear to 
be responsible for the latest aberration—evacuation. We lived through 
victory gardens and folk dancing which were offered as civilian de- 
fense in World War II, through the program to recruit great numbers 
of persons for vague civil defense duties at the time of the Korean war 
and through other misdirections, so perhaps we can shake down this 
latest one. It is a tribute to your interest in your country that you 
are still giving civil defense your attention, because some of the non- 
sense which has been offered makes it as much as one’s professional 
reputation is worth to be identified with civil defense. 

Certain evacuation procedures, properly conceived and executed, 
are essential parts of a civil-defense program. ‘There is preraid evacu- 
ation, or strategic evecuation, which is applied to persons who can 
move out of a city some time before an attack and be located elsewhere 
with a relative degree of permanence. Only such persons who do not 
contribute to the life of the community can be so treated. There is 
the problem at time of attack warning of dealing with people fleeing 
inpanic. The police will do what they can with this one. ‘Then there 
is postraid evacuation. ‘This includes measures to take care of people, 
still living, who have been driven out of their homes by an attack. All 
these are necessary. 
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These inevitable evacuations are not the same thing as that which is 
being advocated and planned. On some warning time, of a few hours, 
it is proposed to try to largely shut down the city and get everyone out. 
The plans are to shut down utilities, even move most af the fire depart- 
ment and other municipal service organizations out. People are to be 
encouraged to get in their cars and get as far as they can from the city 
centers. What a made-to-order situation for plunderers, saboteurs, 
and fifth columnists! 

This course is not civil defense. It is giving up civil defense. If 
we abandon our cities, we have lost the war. To actually encourage 
people to headlong flight is virtual surrender. 

I have heard it explained that a plan to evacuate cities temporarily 
on the threat of wartime attack is based on the idea that with the big 
bombs, not many will be dropped and an attack will be of a few day’s 
duration. By this reasoning, disruption of our communities on a 
temporary basis can be considered, as only a small part of our wartime 
production and other efforts will be affected thereby. 

I do not think a case has been made for the short-war idea. Neither 
do I think a case has been made that the kind of movement which can 
be accomplished in a few hours will bring substantially more people 
through alive than if they stayed in what shelter their own homes 
would provide. The 1954 tests of an H-bomb in the Pacific showed 
that if people had been living on an island 190 miles from the center 
of the explosion, 5 to 10 percent of them could have died from expo- 
sure to nuclear radiation. 

The only thing for which a case has been made is that the bombs 
are big and that loss of life and destruction of property will be cor- 
respondingly great. This fact we must accept if we are to keep our 
civil defense efforts on a sensible basis. . 

In answer to some questions which have been raised, I would say, 
for example, that a fire department company should not be moved, in 
any evacuation Le gem except to a location which is a new and per- 
manent one; and for practical political reasons, not beyond the limits 
of the municipality or fire district which it serves. It does not seem 
sensible that anyone move out from the center of a city to a location 
where they do not have at least the shelter of an ordinary house or 
building. This is because it may be very important for persons to 
have shelter better than that afforded by an automobile or temporary 
structure in order to live through effects of possible radioactive fall- 
out. Fire companies can be moved from a city center and could be 
tempararily housed in some cases in the fire stations of another city. 
One of the advantages which a statewide fire department has for 
wartime operation is that such movements, if desirable, can be made 
on a permanent basis. This would enable available fire companies 
to be distributed in such a way as to give good protection to all parts 
of a metropolitan area while at the same time spreading the units 
around so they have the best mathematical chance of survival. How- 
ever, as long as a fire department is under municipal control, this re- 
distribution of company units should keep each company within the 
limits of the city which supports it, and always at a location which pro- 
vides the shelter of a good building. It would even be in order to pro- 
vide a basement shelter area with reinforced walls and ceiling at fire 
stations and to provide a specially designed shelter area in the plans 
for new fire stations. 
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So much for evacuation. I said at the start that A-bombs and H- 
bombs are fire bombs. The fact that they are big and that they have 
associated with them nuclear radiation should not let us forget the 
usual heat effects. One of these is the radiation of heat or thermal 
radiation. This is the kind of radiation with which most of us are 
normally dealing in our professional work and in general it is a 
familiar subject. 

Near the center of the bomb explosion there is a fireball the tem- 
peratures in which are very high. The exact temperatures are of 
only relative importance since they are hot enough to destroy prac- 
tically everything with which we might be concerned. In fact, near 
the center of the bomb explosion, you 1 could be killed by the heat, the 
blast, and the nuclear radiations and buildings are destroyed by both 
heat ‘and blast effects. It does not matter, near in, which of these 
effects predominates. You are just as dead and buildings are just 
as much destroyed, by one effect as by another. Farther out, however, 
these effects can be considered separately. 

If you think only of the heavily damaged or destroyed areas, you 
conclude that the situation with respect to civil defense measures is 
hopeless. For it is hopeless for those areas. We must get used to the 
idea that some areas will be wiped out and that these may be very 
large areas and that there will be large loss of life. 

The thought to guide us in civil defense matters is that, percentage- 
wise, the undamaged and lightly damaged areas will always greatly 
exceed the damaged areas. In these, by various measures, some of 
them ridiculously simple, we can save thousands of lives and much 
property damage. 

For example, persons in the open exposed to the heat flash of the 
bomb may receive serious skin burns. At the same locations such 
burns can be avoided if the individual is behind a very slight shelter. 
A window shade would often be enough, so even the closing of window 
shades would pay of handsomely as a protective measure. It would 
help to prevent ignition of combustible furniture from radiated heat 
from the flash through the widow openings, as well as protecting 
against skin burns. You may recall that at one of the Nevada tests, 
some dwellings were provided with closed venetian blinds because the 
tests were to demonstrate blast rather than fire effects. If radiated 
heat had started any fires in the buildings these would have confused 
the results. Another simple protective measure to avoid burns and 
ignitions inside buildings from radiated flash heat is to whitewash the 
window glass. The English have given this considerable emphasis, 
because from their wartime experience with blackout curtains they 
know that such simple measures pav off. 

The payoff of simple measures is illustrated further by two examples. 
One of these is the removal of rubbish accumulations from backvards, 
vacant lots, and from attics and cellars of buildings. The other is 
the removal of quick-burning features such as wood fences, old porches, 
and woodsheds. Radiated flash heat will set fire to dead grass, fallen 
leaves, discarded papers, dry rotted wood, and other similar objects 
outdoors. Where such heat can get in windows it will ienite window 
coverings, upholstery fabrics, papers, and other like combustibles. A 
simple cleanup campaign can reduce the number of cases where fires 
start in such materials. 
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Some of you will remember that Kyle Laughlin of the United States 
Federal Civil Defense Administration’s Fire Office arranged for a 
study of such ignition points in typical cities in different parts of the 
country. Results were much the same in all cities. The dirty areas 
showed up to 30 such points per acre. The cleaner areas, usually well- 
maintained residential and manufacturing property, had as few as five 
peracre. A cleanup campaign devoted only to useless material outside 
of buildings could reduce the potential number of potential fires by 
large percentages. The difference between the 30-per-acre and 5-per- 
acre figure is 16,000 ignitions or potential fires per square mile. 

Of course, not all of these cases where ignition takes place from 
radiated flash heat will result in continuing fires. Some will go out 
by themselves. Some will be stamped out, beaten out or extinguished 
with simple firefighting tools such as pump-type water extinguishers. 
But, percentagewise, seamen measures and first-aid firefighting can 
reduce such fires to a more manageable number. These simple meas- 
ures takes much of the hopelessness out of the situation. 

There is no question that civil defense poses many difficult problems, 
only a few of which we have considered today. There are some facts 
we must accept. One is that some destruction and loss of life is 
inevitable in war and that with the big bombs it is consequently great. 
Another is that we cannot expect complete shelter from the bombs’ 
effects, since such shelter is practically and economically impossible. 
Another is that you cannot count on evacuation. In the first place you 
must get several hundred miles from centers of population and the dis- 
tance you could go in a short time may or may not give you increased 
safety. Second, evacuation is a decision to surrender. But against 
all these factors must be put the host of ways in which you can increase 


your chances of keeping the country going and your survival as an 
individual. Improvisations of shelter, cleanup work, first-aid fire- 
fighting, and many such simple measures pay off in handsome per- 
centages in dealing with civil-defense problems. 


New Yor« Lire Insurance Co., 
New York 10,N.Y., February 1, 19£6. 
Hon. Caer Horirrerp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hortrretp: Thank you for your letter asking for my 
views on the national civil defense effort. 

I have been exposed to some of the problems of civil defense through 
my association with project East River, through my work with the 
committee on civil defense of the Life Insurance Association of 
America of which I was chairman, and through my work with the 
special policy committee on nonmilitary defense planning of the 
National Planning Association. 

In the course of this work, I have come into contact with various 
aspects of our civil defense program and have formed some general 
impressions about it. I do not feel, however, that I am sufficiently 
qualified to make specific recommendations concerning the best ways 
to overcome the various defects in our civil-defense structure or to 
comment on the specific bills that you enclosed. 
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My general impression of the national civil-defense effort today is 
that it is entirely inadequate to cope with the threat facing our Na- 
tion. In my opinion, some of the more serious defects in our civil- 
defense effort are: 

1. Lack of centralized responsibility within the Federal Govern- 
ment for the coordination and direction of the nonmilitary defense 
program. 

2. Need for greater coordination between military and civilian 
defense efforts. 

3. Need for a clearer definition of authority and responsibility be- 
tween Federal agencies and State and local agencies, with an in- 
creased portion of the responsibility for civil-defense problems being 
assigned to the Federal Government. 

4. Need for a clear and emphatic statement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment indicating an appropriate course of action for industry and 
the public in order to overcome the current state of apathy. 

The views that I have expressed above are my personal ones and 
should not be considered as representative of the views of any com- 
mittee or organization with which I am or have been connected. 

I was very happy to learn that your Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee is looking into civil-defense problems, and I feel sure that your 
studies will result in some constructive measures that will improve the 
current situation. If I can be of any further assistance to you, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 


James T. PHrLuips, 
Vice President and Chief Actuary. 


SENATE SpPEcIAL CoMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION, 
Sacramento 14, Calif., January 30, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irre.p, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Hotirtetp: Relative to your hearings on civil de- 
fense, I am forwarding to you copies of the reports issued by the 
California Senate Committee on Civil Defense under the chairman- 
ship of the late George J. Hatfield and the successor committees under 
the chairmanship of George Miller, Jr. 

These reports, four in number, cover the progress of the — 
civil-defense program in California, and the initial one, which we 
refer to as the “Hatfield Report” continues to be the standard for the 
California program. 

You will recall the visit to Washington of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Defense, headed by Senator Harold T. “Bizz” Johnson, at which 
time Mr. Albert Sheets, our committee counsel, and I spoke to the 
California congressional delegation. At that time we pointed out 
that it was our opinion that the basic Federal civil-defense law is 
unsound in that it places the primary responsibility for civil defense 
upon the individual States. We believe that civil defense, if it is to 
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be effective, must be the responsibility of the Federal Government as 
provided by the Constitution. 

Here in California it is our plan to transpose the State office of civil 
defense into the State office of disaster relief through legislation to 
be proposed at the special session in March. 

We are most interested in the hearings which you are holding and 
will appreciate receiving copies of any material or reports issued by 
your committee. 

With best wishes, 


Eartu G. Waters, Executive Secretary. 


P. S.—Bud Carpenter, of the League of California Cities, advises 
me that a number of his mayors and city managers will be in Wash- 
ington to attend the White House conferences on February 16 and 17, 
and would be available to testify before your committee if you desire. 


Sranparp Or Company, 
Chicago 80, Ill., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. Cuer Ho.irrexp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howirretp: Replving to your letter of December 21, while 
I was a member of the ad hoe study group on continental defense, I 
did give considerable thought to the difficult problems of civil defense. 
However, the whole problem has been changed considerably in charac- 
ter since we studied it by the developmeiit of the fusion-type bomb, 
which seems to me to make evacuation of our cities, rather than shel- 
ters, the only answer. Fortunately, the progress in our early-warning 
system means that it should soon be able to give us enough warning 
to make evacuation reasonably feasible if we organize for it.. 

I am not closely enough in contact with the actual civil-defense 
program at present to appraise it effectively, but I have not observed 
any very effective activity in developing detailed plans for the evac- 
uation of cities in the new few hours that should be available after 
we get early warning of an attack. Nor has anything been worked 
out as to how to feed the evacuated population if they are not able 
to return home because of their city having been bombed. 

There is one aspect of the present Civil Defense Act which certainly 
needs changing, and that is in giving the State authorities control 
over an industry such as ours where we must disregard State boun- 
daries if we are going todo the job. Iam enclosing two reports which 
cover various aspects of our industry planning and the way we think 
our industry should be handled in the event of an emergency. 

Very truly yours, 


Rosertr E. Wusson. 
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EXHIBIT 2—PRoGRESS REPORT ON CIVIL DEFENSE 
By THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CIvIL DEFENSE OF THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Unanimously approved by the governors’ conference on June 27, 1956 


The Federal Civil Defense Administrator has asked the governors’ conference 
to appoint a committee to work with FCDA in order to determine what changes 
in the Federal Civil Defense Act appear desirable and in what way it should be 
modified to bring about a realinement of the responsibility and authority of the 
Federal Government for civil defense. Modern science and weapons develop- 
ment have brought about such a reexamination and need for an expansion of 
Federal authority, including the development and testing of plans for the evac- 
uation of the Nation’s crowded metropolitan areas. During the past 5 years 
the range of blast damage from a single weapon has increased from an area of 
50 to some 1,250 square miles, and the harmful effects of radioactive fallout 
could conceivably cover an area greater than a single State. While the States 
still have an important part to play in civil defense, the Federal Government 
should now assume greater responsibility. Many recent studies, including the 
report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, the 1955 review of 
project East River, the Sarnoff memorandum to Governor Harriman, which was 
presented at the 1955 governors’ conference, and the report of the National 
Planning Association, call for a reexamination of the Nation’s civil-defense pro- 
gram and the assumption by the Federal Government of more responsibility for 
it. At the same time every effort should be made to improve the status and 
prestige of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The following suggestions are offered for the consideration of the governors’ 
conference. 

1. In view of the destructive potentialities of modern weapons including the 
widespread aftereffects caused by radioactive fallout, it is suggested that the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 should be amended so as to impose the primary 
responsibility for civil defense on the Federal Government. 

2. The present Civil Defense Act gives the Administrator broad and extraor- 
dinary powers during a civil-defense emergency which may be proclaimed by 
the President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress. However, such 
authority falls short of giving the Administrator power to supervise State civil- 
defense forces under attack conditions. It now seems advisable, when a state 
of national emergency is declared, to give the President or his designee such 
additional authority. 

3. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be further authorized and 
empowered to direct the planning for the development of effective civil-defense 
agencies and organizations and to take whatever other measures are necessary 
in order to prepare the country for an attack and to bring about the rehabilita- 
tion of the civilian population and economy after an attack. 

4. So destructive are modern weapons that a bomb dropped on any of a number 
of our large metropolitan areas might directly affect parts of a number of States 
and numerous counties and municipalities. Since modern weapons are no re- 
specter of States lines or local boundaries, it is imperative that civil-defense 
plans in such areas be worked out on an interstate basis with the cooperation 
of the Federal Government. Authority to establish the necessary machinery 
to accomplish such coordinated plannnig exists, but it is desirable that the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator be empowered to encourage the formation of 
such regional civil-defense planning authorities and, if necessary, because of the 
failure of the local and State authorities to proceed, to establish such authorities. 
For the purpose of operations, however, it is felt that existing governmental lines 
of authority must be observed, recognizing the overall authority of the Federal 
Government, unless there is specific agreement to the contrary among the States 
affected. 

5. The Federal Civil Defense Administration should make contributions to 
the States for the establishment of necessary machinery to insure effective ad- 
ministration of the civil-defense program. 

Such contributions should help pay for necessary personnel, training and travel 
costs, and other administrative expenses, as well as equipment. Accordingly, it 
is suggested that grants to the several States for the establishment of civil- 
defense machinery should be on the basis of a 75-percent Federal contribution, 
25-percent State and local contribution; and, further, that such grants or con- 
tributions from the Federal Civil Defense Administration to the States should be 
made upon the basis of the submission by the State, or interstate metropolitan 
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target zone, of a comprehensive plan for the organization and operation of a 
civil-defense program and the approval of the plan by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator before the State would be eligible for Federal grants. 

6. The committee endorses efforts being made to combine the disaster relief 
activities of the Federal and State Governments with the organization and 
training activities of their civil-defense agencies. The work of civil-defense 
organizations has been effective in lessening human sufferng and property dam- 
age resulting from various kinds of disasters, and it should be encouraged. 

The devastation caused by floods and hurricanes in recent months is com- 
parable to that which might result from a possible enemy attack. The avail- 
ability of trained and experienced civil-defense and disaster relief workers at 
such times has proved invaluable. 


ExuHtsir 3—ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF GEN. Don E. CARLETON, MILWAUKEE CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


(Supplementing testimony received on June 25, 1956. See p. 1923 of pt. 5) 


City oF MILWAUKEE, CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 6, 1956. 
Mr. CHET HO.iriztp, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak M. HoriFretp: Forwarded to you under separate cover, as soon as Mr. 
Carnachan has completed his corrections of his part of the testimony, is Volume 
No. 34 of report of proceedings of the hearings held on June 25. 

I was somewhat concerned with the appearance of my testimony that appeared 
in the record as it applied to Federal assumptions and specifically strategic 
warning. Reading it over I still have the feeling that I was unable to make my 
point. In further explanation I would like to say this: 

“All planning must be based upon assumptions. Other things being equal, 
the effectiveness of the plans when completed will be determined largely by 
the scope of the assumptions; that is, the extent to which they cover the possi- 
ble situations which may arise in a civil defense emergency. Plans for a stra- 
tegic evacuation must be based on the assumption that this type of movement 
of dependent peoples may be a possibility and, therefore, must be planned and 
arranged for. Plans for a shelter program must be based on the assumption 
that it is economical and practical to construct shelters that would save lives 
within the target area as well as shelters against fallout for the reception area. 
These two statements apply to every phase of civil defense and must be planned 
and arranged for. The specific point I was very anxious to make at your hear- 
ing on June 25 was that when State legislators or other governing bodies are 
approached to approve and finance plans it is unusual for them to attuck the plan 
itself as long as the plan will accomplish the desired mission. However, the 
natural and usual reaction on the part of those unsympathetic to the expendi- 
tures of money for these purposes is to attack the basic assumptions on which 
the plan has been prepared, and if these assumptions do not have the support 
of the Federal Government the civil defense director’s position is seriously 
weakened.” 

With reference to the strategic alert I would like to call your attention to 
FCDA For Your Information Bulletin No. 354 dated June 20, 1956 and I quote: 

“Coincident with the history making FCC decision to order a daytime Conel- 
rad drill was the announcement of an important change in operational procedure 
by which the Conelrad radio alert may be declared. Hitherto, the shutdown of 
regular radio and TV broadcasting and the start of Conelrad emergency broad- 
casting was to be made effective simultaneously with an Air Defense Command 
order for a warning yellow (attack probable). The revised procedure now makes 
it possible for the commander-in-chief, Continental Air Defense Command, to 
declare a Conelrad radio alert prior to a condition of warning yellow, ‘if in- 
telligence indicates that hostile action is sufficiently probable’ to require air 
defense emergency measures. 

“Under this procedure a Conelrad radio alert order prior to warning yellow 
would be transmitted over the Conelrad alerting and the civil air defense warn- 
ing systems. Civil defense key points would thereupon disseminate this informa- 
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tion throughout their assigned areas of responsibility and civil defense directors 
would immediately prepare to use the facilities of the Conelrad stations to advise 
and inform the public of the emergency measures which should be taken for 
survival in each target area.” 

From the above it would appear that the Continental Air Defense Command 
is anticipating the possibility of a strategic alert and is preparing to take advan- 
tage of it. It would seem only good commonsense for the rest of the country to 
do likewise. 

I was very honored and pleased to have had the opportunity to testify be- 
fore your committee and I feel sincerely that you are doing a great work for 
civil defense. However, I am concerned less publicity on your committee’s lack 
of confidence in evacuation of any kind destroy the possibility of making plans 
and arrangements so that we may be prepared to take advantage of that situation 
should it arise at any future time. A great deal of study and work has gone into 
the preparation for evacuation both strategic and tactical. We do not feel that 
this work has been wasted though much still needs to be done, but if your report 
would completely abandon the idea of evacuation in favor of shelter it could 
bring about a general loss of confiidence on the part of the public in civil defense 
planning. We feel sincerely that shelter is necessary and should be undertaken 
without delay. We feel that plans and arrangements should be completed for 
the evacuation of people from a critical target area and that the completion and 
testing of these plans would greatly strengthen our civil defense position. We 
feel also that the reduction of urban vulnerability is a necessary part of civil 
defense. Such a program too must be gotten underway soon and cannot be ac- 
complished without the support and encouragement of the Federal Government. 
To neglect one phase of defense in favor of another could be disastrous. 

Again may I thank you for the honor of being able to address your committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Brig. Gen. Don E. Carteton, Director. 


ExuHrpir 4—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND 


TERRITORIAL CrviL DEFENSE DrRecTorS, APRIL 20, 1956 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas modern weapons and mode of warfare require new approaches and 
solutions in national defense ; and 

Whereas effective national defense involves a coordinated plan integrating the 
total resources of the Nation; and 

Whereas the full coordination and integration of an overall plan must include 
civil defense ; and 

Whereas laws on Federal, State and local level may require certain modifica- 
tion to meet this new and comprehensive problem, and 

Whereas new concepts of Federal and State relationship may be involved, 
including continuity of government, and 

Whereas a congressional committee under the chairmanship of Hon. Chet 
Holifield has been and is studying the civil defense program on a nationwide 
basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense 
Directors pledges its full support and cooperation to the Holifield committee and 
urges that Congress by proper legislation redefine and establish the basic policy 
for civil defense so that all levels of government may be guided accordingly in 
building for their jurisdictions and for the Nation a unified and effective system 
of civil defense. 


ExHIBIT 5.—ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF JOHN R. METCALF, Erte County (PA.) 
Civi DEFENSE COUNCIL 


(Supplementing testimony received on June 12, 1956. See pp. 2672-2675.) 


Erte, Pa., June 19, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOotirre.p, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. HOLirietp: I am grateful for your permission to make a few 
remarks supplemental to my statement presented before your committee, Tues- 
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day, the 12th of this month, as part of the Civil Defense Research Associates’ 
testimony on various aspects of civil defense. These remarks are attached. 

Some few observations, personally to you, will make their way into this letter 
below its next paragraph. 

Knowing you were under obligation to close our testimony that afternoon by 
4 o’clock, I was so anxious to save time that I purposely omitted something 
which I very much wanted to say. Here it is: 

Your committee is handling, in a thoroughly admirable manner, 1 of only 3 or 
4 issues that today are really crucial to our country and our people. Those who 
are following its work are gratefully aware that you are the inspiration for it, 
and that yours is the determined, probing, guiding hand in its investigations into 
our civil defense.. It is heartening to know that this project is in your Care. 

Perhaps, by their tenor, some of the remarks in my statement seem critical of 
our Government, and of its attitudes in these days toward our people. These 
remarks are meant to be so. 

I am quite familiar with our Constitution—with not its words alone and what 
they say, but also with what they are intended to provide for us, to guarantee 
unto us, to guard*us against, to safeguard for us, but which—for various rea- 
sons—could not be outright declared in the Constitution. These intents are 
discoverable mainly in the writings upon the Constitution of two of its framers, 
Madison and Hamilton, and of the great jurist, contemporary with them, and 
first Chief Justice, John Jay: The Federalist. Therefore, I am quite clear as to 
our people’s relation to their Government; and more importantly, perhaps, as to 
our Government’s relation to our people. We, the people, are (still) sovereign 
in this land; and when conditions engulf us, such as those of today, that so 
gravely affect all of us, and in which we must take so tremendous and vital a 
part, we have every right to be informed of those conditions, fully, clearly, con- 
stantly, and—as of now—at once. Your searchings are bringing to light much 
that we all should know; you will be correlating and analyzing it so as to make 
it intelligible and useful. It is to be hoped that the results of your work will 
be transmitted to the American people, in such form and by such means as will 
make it effectively usable by them. 

It seems to me that informing our people is the completely first and basic 
element indispensably necessary to every aspect and activity of civil defense, and 
survival. Unless our people are told the truths of their predicament, they cannot 
possibly comprehend their situation and its implications for their country and 
for themselves. Unless they do comprehend their situation and its implications, 
they will never, as a people, make much of an effort to prepare for survival. Un- 
less they are well-nigh completely prepared for survival when military conflict is 
brought upon them, should it come, our chances of surviving as a nation and as 
a people cannot be looked upon as encouraging. Surviving rests upon being pre- 
pared, which rests upon comprehension of our situation, which rests upon being 
informed, which rests upon being told the truth, which is thus proven to be the 
first and basic element in this whole issue. Neglect of it is criminal, inexcusable, 
and inhuman, and a flouting of the rights of our people. Imperatively necessary 
is a great, well-planned, persistent, all-encompassing effort at arousing them to 
preparing themselves for whatever may lie ahead. 

The contradictions that are allowed to reach our people are grossly unfair to 
them. These contradictions range from optimisms so absurd that their absurdi- 
ties are obvious to millions of us, to observations that reflect a modicum of alarm- 
ing truths. For the most part, when faced with contradictions, people accept 
what they want to believe, and brush off the unpalatable. Unfortunately, the 
unpalatable is usually the ugly truth. Thus, most of us are led to think there 
is little real need to prepare, or just become confused and don’t know what to 
do—and do nothing. 

The supplemental remarks to my statement (attached) suggest a means for 
giving information to our people. The trouble is that the giver would be another 
Government agency, and since Government agencies are largely responsible for 
the contradictions we now are being given, something drastic would have to be 
done about the suggested agency to justify the respect and confidence in it neces- 
sary to being effective. Perhaps these are the drastic things that would have 
to be done: 

(1) It must be admitted by the Government that in the past we have not 
consistently been given the truth, no matter who is hurt by such an ad- 
mission ; 

(2) Then it must be admitted by the Government why we have not been 
given the truth—again, no matter who is hurt by this admission. 
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Such a display of frankness and fair play, along with a declaration of sincere 
intention to henceforth give us the truth, might persuade our people of govern- 
mental good faith, from which might accrue the confidence we should be able to 
repose in such an agency of our Government. And then our Congress should see 
to it that our confidence in this agency would never have cause to be destroyed. 

Had we had such an agency over the past few years, functioning only in the 
interests of our country and of us, we might not now be facing a conflict for 
survival. And we would now almost surely have countless friends all over the 
world, whom we do not have now because they bitterly learned to mistrust us 
through actions which were taken against them in our name—disloyal actions— 
about which we, the American people knew nothing, not even of their contempla- 
tion, until they had been perpetrated—and against which we would most cer- 
tainly have vehemently protested had we known in time of their contemplation. 

It is suggested that this agency be entirely separate from FCDA, because the 
attitude of the American people toward FCDA would handicap and mitigate the 
work of such an agency were it under FCDA, almost with the beginnings of its 
operations. People would pay no attention to it. 

In support of the contention, that our informing agency should be entirely 
separate from FCDA, how much confidence in FCDA is apt to be inspired in any- 
one who knows that its Chief testified that following a hydrogen bomb attack we 
could have a “miserable, hellish, nightmarish mess” with 50 million dead or 
wounded, and in which “life is going to be stark, elemental, brutal, filthy, miser- 
able,” and yet still sponsors a manual for Health Services and Special Weapons 
Defense that contemplates no conditions even remotely approaching those de- 
scribed by Governor Peterson? 

Plenty of Government organizations, activities, and projects have means, some 
very elaborate, for disseminating information about themselves and their work. 
Why should there not be means for informing the people on the matters we are 
here considering, which are of the very deepest concern to us all? 

As I review my suggestion for a “survival” information agency, it seems an 
almost futile proposal; so many objections can be raised against it, so many ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of it, so much can be done to sabotage it. The sug- 
gestion is a result of much consideration given to a means for giving us what we 
must be given in the way of information and is the closest seemingly practi- 
cable approach that has occurred to me for handling this phase of our dilemma. 
It is made in desperation, because I feel so strongly about this phase of our situa- 
tion. Perhaps it may stimulate some thinking about, “How shall be all become 
informed?” In that hope, I let it stand. 

Please do not take time from your full and so-important activities to answer 
this letter. I just felt that what has been set down above had to be said. And 
it seems to me that you are eminently the one to whom to say it. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. METCALF. 


REMARKS SUPPLEMENTAL TO A STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MILITARY OPERATIONS BY JOHN R. MetTcatr, TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1956, IN Con- 
NECTION WITH TESTIMONY OF CIVIL DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


It is suggested, for consideration, that a Federal agency be set up, or that 
a single existing Federal agency be designated, for informing the American 
people on all matters which bear in any way and in any degree upon the national 
defense, security, civil defense, survival, recovery, and rehabilitation. The in- 
formation that it would give to our people should be restricted to these fields 
alone, so we would know that nothing extraneous, political, slanted, or in any way 
unrelated to its special fields would be imposed upon us through it. 

This agency could use it own publications, periodicals, and other media, and 
broadcasting and television facilities; or commercial publications, periodicals, 
and other media, and broadcasting and television facilities; or a combination 
of both its own and commercial, to fit the general and special situations inci- 
dental to its most effective operations, as they developed. 

This agency should not be a part of FCDA, nor subordinate to, nor controlled 
by, FCDA. 

This agency should disseminate its information regularly, so the people could 
know when to expect its publications, its releases in the press and other period- 
icals, and its broadcasts. Just as people habitually and regularly read certain 
periodicals and publications and listen to and watch certain broadcasts, they 
might come to do the same for those of this agency. They surely would do so if 
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they could be convinced of the vital importance and essentiality to them, and to 
the United States, of its information, and of its instructions and directions, and 
orders, to them. 

The paramount considerations are that this agency have only this one func- 
tion: That the people recognize it as their one official source of information in 
the general field of a possible military conflict and its effects upon them; that 
the people be persuaded to have confidence in it and come to rely upon its in- 
formation; and finally—perhaps, above all—that our people become assured 
that this agency is giving them only the absolute truth as of that moment, un- 
qualified, unhedged—no matter how unpleasant, how frightening, how unbe- 
lievable, how brutal it may appear to be—and completely in their own best 
interests. 


ExHIBIT 6—LETTERS RECEIVED FROM MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
ScIENCES—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CIVIL DE- 
FENSE, CONCERNING THE TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLARD BASCOM AND Dr. MERLE 
A, TUVE 

(see pp. 127-211 of part 1) 


(Following is the text of a letter from Chairman Chet Holifield to the mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, Advisory 
Committee on Civil Defense :) 

March 29, 1956. 

Dear Dr. Scovitxe: In the course of this subcommittee’s hearings on civil 
defense, testimony was received from Dr. Merle Tuve, Chairman of the National 
Research Council’s Civil Defense Advisory Committee and from Mr. Willard 
Bascom, technical director of that committee. 

I should like to state that the testimony by your colleagues was helpful and 
deeply appreciated. During the questioning, Mr. Bascom stated that the views 
expressed in his statement, although not formally approved by your committee, 
were understood to have the general concurrence of your committee members 
and that the statement had been submitted to the members prior to delivery. 

The members of the Military Operations Subcommittee instructed the chair- 
man to write to each member of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee, asking 


whether the statements of Dr. Tuve and Mr. Bascom have your concurrence. 
Your comment on the statements is therefore respectifully requested. 
Sincerely yours, 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


(Replies to the above letter are as follows :) 


JOHN Hancock Mutua Lire INSURANCE Co., 
Boston, Mass., April 11, 1956. 
Hon. CuHet HO.irie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. HOLIFIELD: Since your letter of March 29 was received, I have had a 
chance to review the summary of the testimony of Dr. Tuve and Mr. Bascom 
before your committee. I have also read copies of letters which were written 
by Messrs. Tuve and Bascom to you in January in response to your request for 
their views. 

You inquire as to whether I, as a member of the National Academy of Sciences 
Committee, concur with these views. The answer is in the affirmative. As a 
lawyer and businessman, I do not consider myself particularly well qualified to 
pass on their statements relating to technical matters of nonmilitary defense. 
However, in my opinion we are not technically prepared for atomic war nor are 
our institutions of Government, commerce, and industry adequately shored 
against the tremendous impact of such warfare. 

As I understand the present plans of the Civil Defense Administration, I do 
not believe that they will meet the major problems of nonmilitary defense. Again 
I would reiterate my suggestion to you in my letter of January 25, 1956, that your 
committee urge the appointment of either a Presidential Commission or a con- 
gressional Commission to study the whole problem and develop a comprehet- 
sive and rational program to meet the threat as it is. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERHARD D. BLEICKEN, Secretary. 
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LAW ScHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass, April 3, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLiFIe.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government 
Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD: In your letter of March 29, you inquire 
whether the statements of Dr. Merle Tuve and Mr. Willard Bascom before the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations 
had my concurrence as a member of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee of 
the National Research Council. 

I have read a summary of Mr. Bascom’s testimony which Mr. Bascom pre- 
pared, as well as copies of letters which were written by Dr. Tuve and Mr. 
Bascom to you in January in response to your request for their views. I have 
not, however, seen a transcript of their testimony. 

I concur in general with the positions they have taken. I do not regard my- 
self as well qualified to evaluate some of the statements they have made on 
matters of a technical character, and, with respect to some statements, I might 
wish to make some qualifications or employ a different emphasis. However, I 
agree with them that the present civil defense program is wholly inadequate to 
the national need and that the steps taken or projected by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration will not suffice to correct the exitsing serious deficiencies. 

I believe the Federal Civil Defense Administration is working within a statu- 
tory framework which seriously restricts its power to do a good job, but I am 
troubled by the fact that the Administration appears content to stay within that 
framework. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin F.. CAvVERS, 
Professor of Law and Associate dean. 


BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORATORY, 
ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC., 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In principal I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Tuve 
and Mr. Bascom. Civil defense is of equal importance to Army, Navy, or Air 
Force in the overall national defense effort and there can be no doubt that civil 
defense is neglected and that military defense depends upon a functioning civilian 
economy. If there is to be a defense effort, civil defense must share equally as 
time goes on. 

Possibly I would not personally have been so rough on FCDA. Their prob- 
lem is a tough one which has not been given enough support from the top, ac- 
cordingly, it has not been respected by the citizen in the street. It is true that 
little progress has been made. However, they do have some very real prob- 
lems in staffing FCDA. It can be hoped that the testimony of Tuve, Bascom, and 
others along with the efforts of your committee will act as a real stimulus to 
increased action on the part of FCDA and that the total effect will be helpful 
in providing information on areas where action is needed now within the exist- 
ing organization. 

I have enclosed a copy of a letter to Mr. Bascom that amplifies some of my 
previous comments. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE P. CRONKITE, M. D. 


AprRIL 5, 1956. 
Mr, Wrixarp Bascom, 
Advisory Committee on Civil Defense, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak Brit: I also occur in principle with the testimony of Dr. Tuve and 
yourself. I am enclosing copies (12) of my statement and letter so you can dis- 
tribute to the members of the advisory committee. On the first copy I have 
bracketed in red points which I think are vital to the civil-defense effort and on 
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which I believe our committee has not given strong enough advice to FCDA. The 
only area of difference between me and the rest of the committee members, if 
indeed any exist, is the matter of emphasis on certain phases of the overall 
problem. 

Survival depends upon implementation of all the phases so vigorously recom- 
mended by you and Dr. Tuve. Implementation necessitates functioning people. 
The luxury of hospitalization, except for the severely injured and convalescence 
won’t be possible. This is a major medical problem to be faced now for civil 
medicine. It has always existed in desperate military defense situations, last 
ditch stands, ete. Shouldn’t the total public know it now. I see no difference 
between the man in the street and the man in uniform. Each should get the 
same treatment in case of nuclear warfare. I suspect that this will necessitate 
some major legislation to prepare the public. Of course martial law is a sub- 
stitute but the Department of Defense is very lukewarm about undertaking the 
responsibility for civil defense and I agree with Governor Petersen that local 
authorities know more about running their own towns and villages than the 
Army, but they need the advice, authority, communications, and clear delinea- 
tion of their local responsibilities, and responsibilities to the Nation-at-large now. 

Next a public health problem that concerns me on Long Island and may exist 
elsewhere on a similar scale is a safe water supply. Assume New York City 
is crippled. For a period of time there may be 1 million to 2 million refugees 
from Brooklyn and Queens roaming Nassau and Suffolk Counties. We pump a 
good part of our water by electricity. No water, ro sewage. No sewage the 
countryside is pretty heavily contaminated soon. The only water will be from 
streams and lakes of which there are a fair number. It would be long, I believe, 
before otherwise functioning useful people may be ineffective or useless because 
of enteric disorders. Stockpiles of therapeutic drugs would help. Approximate 
personal supplies of proper chlorine tablets could prevent enteric disorders. 
I am sure public health departments have considered these problems but where 
are the plans let alone the supplies and when will the population be informed of 
the various problems that have to be faced by those who survive and this number 
will increase manyfold as your other recommendations are implemented. 

Next there will be severe casualties. Most of our hospital beds are in the 
center of the target areas. It appears something should be done to encourage 
small-hospital construction in the outlying towns. Possibly limiting Hill-Burton 
Act hospital aid to construction in safer areas might stimulate decentralization 
of new hospital construction. 

There are many more facets that could be listed. I do not think our committee 
could make a broader and stronger recommendation on the medical problems to 
FCDA that would embrace the following general topics: 


1. Water supplies and sterilization in case of failure of public systems. 

2. Self and family care in interval between attack and when organized 
medicine can begin to function. This will be a matter of days. 

8. Determine minimal requirements for personal and family first aid and 
drug kits for self-care. 

4. Training program to assure the effectiveness of the above. 

5. Study of practical care of mass casualties at different casualty loads 
for remaining medical apparatus. 

6. Study of what constitutes need for hospitalization under real catas- 
trophe conditions. 

7. Study of methods of nonprofessional care of ambulatory injured. 

8. Study of methods to train nonprofessionals in medical care. 

9. Study of feasibility and methods to utilize veterinarians and other 
people whose training would help in medical care. 

10. General educational program to inform the public of medical facts of 
nuclear warfare. 

11. Study feasibility and methods of establishing a total medical mobiliza- 
tion upon attack with establishment of duties for all members of the pro- 
fession prior to attack. This will probably necessitate legislation and may 
be violently opposed as regimenting civil medicine. 


I think you can see from my comments that I think in some areas our com- 
mittee has not gone far enough in their recommendations. 

I suggest that our committee needs a little more help from the medical pro- 
fession in addition to me. I cannot keep abreast of everything that is being 
done by the AMA, FCDA, State, and county medical organizations. I still don’t 
believe that they have grasped the enormity of the problem in general nor the 
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probable crippling effect of a nuclear attack upon the medical organization. It 
might be well to recommend to FCDA that they sporsor research on evaluating 
the different medical problems: (1) methods of handling before and after an 
attack thinking in terms of multiples of 1 million casualties in 1 day and the 
associated damage to medical facilities that is inevitable, and (2) research on 
the influence of mass destruction on public health in general (bacterially water 
supplies). Preoccupation with the hazard of radiation beclouds the issue of 
more important acute disease agents namely fecal contamination. I think I see 
the general problems, but I do not have enough information or professional skill 
to propose practical solutions let alone time to devote to these problems that are 
really the responsibilities of others. 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE P. Cronkite, M. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, April 11, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sre: In response to your letter of March 29 I would like to say that I am 
in substantial agreement with the testimony given by Dr. Merle Tuve and Mr. 
Willard Bascom before your subcommittee’s hearings on civil defense. Dr. Tuve 
and Mr. Bascom phrased their views very strongly and it is possible that in so 
doing they may have implied that certain members of the civil-defense effort 
where incapable, whereas in fact it may have been that they were only faced with 
a tremendous problem for which they had inadequate means. Although I inter- 
ject this remark to soften some of the statements made by Dr. Tuve and Mr. 
Bascom, I am nevertheless in complete substantial agreement with their position. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. M, DENNISON, 
Chairman, Department of Physics. 


ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 9, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern 
ment Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ho.irretp: In reply to your recent request for comment from me 
concerning the testimony given by Dr. Merle A. Tuve and Mr. Willard Bascom 
on civil-defense problems, I must point out that I have not yet had available for 
study a complete transcript of the discussions that took place. Dr. Tuve sent 
to all members of the National Academy of Sciences Advisory Committee on Civil 
Defense a copy of his prepared statement and a summary of Mr. Bascom’s testi- 
mony, the transmittal letter including a brief review of the meeting with you and 
the Military Operations Subcommittee. In addition, I have seen newspaper 
accounts and have had second- and third-hand reports from other persons present. 

There is a fundamental question before the public, the Congress, and the Presi- 
dent as to whether the estimated dangers warrant a comprehensive nationwide 
civil-defense program. I have written to you before, emphasizing this point. I 
personally believe such a civil-defense program is necessary. But until this is 
universally adopted as a guiding principle, much of what has been said before 
your committee has no valid base for reference and hence is meaningless. 

Assuming that there is agreement on a comprehensive civil-defense program, I 
then find the tenor of Dr. Tuve’s and Mr. Bascom’s testimony in accord with my 
present views and those I have held for the past several years. I must qualify 
my next remarks, because I have not had an opportunity to study the complete 
transcript. But if I understand correctly what was said about the organization 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, I then cannot agree with all details. 
I fully appreciate that Dr. Tuve and particplarly Mr. Bascom, are frustrated 
in the present relationships with FCDA. I can imagine that if they had been 
placed in charge of FCDA in 1954 a number of different things would have been 
done. But in the absence of the fundamental principle that we need a compre- 
hensive civil defense and an adequate support and implementation by the public 
and all elements of Government, the present environment would still exist; I 
Suspect Dr. Tuve and Mr. Bascom would be even more frustrated and that our 
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civil defense could be little better. I believe it is unreasonable to expect anyone 
to do a satisfactory job on civil defense if there are imposed the two simultaneous 
limitations of a complex and difficult organizational arrangement and an un- 
sympathetic environment with no public or private acceptance and support. 
Respectfully yours, 
RIcHARD M, EMBERSON, 
Assistant to the President. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLirie.p, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. HoriFretp: Your letter of March 29 requesting my comment on the 
statements of Dr. Tuve and Mr. Bascom before your subcommittee arrived while 
I was away from Washington. I regret that for that reason my reply has been 
delayed. 

I take it that you are requesting my views as a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Civil Defense. Of course, I cannot, and am not speaking for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. As a member of that committee, I can say that I find 
no reason to question the two statements under consideration. 

There can be no doubt that fundamental research in the field of civil defense 
has lagged very badly. I do not feel that I am in a position to judge whether 
the delays and inadequate provisions for research are the result of insufficient 
or ineffective effort on the part of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
or whether the inadequacy of funds with which to attack a problem of the im- 
mensity of civil defense and the complacency and indifference of the public have 
tended to discourage or stifle a more enthusiastic approach. I suggest that the 
two are related. 

Certainly we shall have no effective civil defense unless the country wants 
it and understands that we can, at the least, very greatly minimize the effects 
of enemy attack. To get the country behind a useful program requires a large 
and intelligent Federal effort. The physical areas involved and the technical 
complexities of the question place the problem beyond solution of State and local 
agencies without Federal leadership of the highest order. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. Hotmes, Member, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Advisory Committee on Civil Defense. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1956. 
Hon. CHEet HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Horirretp: I have read the prepared statements presented by Dr. 
Tuve and Mr. Bascom. In my opinion they are excellent summaries of the 
civil-defense situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. Rosperrs. 


Washington 25, D. CO. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Horirietp: This is in reply to your letter of March 29, 1956, re- 
questing my comments on the testimony received by your subcommittee from 
Dr. Merle Tuve and Mr. Willard Bascom. 

I have studied the testimony submitted by these two individuals and can say 
that in general I am in agreement with the views expressed therein. From 
my previous experiences, I am convinced that major steps can be made in pro- 
viding protection for the people of this country at relatively low cost. While 
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radioactive fallout can be a major problem, relatively simple shelter will pro- 
vide the necessary shielding to reduce personal exposures to relatively safe 
levels. I feel that one of the first steps in our civilian defense should be to 
establish plans and procedures in order to assure that no unnecessary casualties 
are caused from this fallout. 

Sincerely yours, 


HERBERT SOOVILLE, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1956. 
Hon.. CHET HOLiFIE.Lp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: This is further to your letter of March 29. I 
am sorry that by absence from the country precluded an earlier reply. 

In general, I concur with the prepared statements presented to your committee 
by Dr. Tuve and Mr. Bascomb, although, personally, I would not have put the 
failure of leadership in such strong terms as those presented by Dr. Tuve. I 
think that there is little question but that the FCDA, as an operational organiza- 
tion, must be regarded as more or less of a failure today, but I would not like 
to imply that this is necessarily the total responsibility of its leaders. In fair- 
ness to them I think that it should be pointed out that the move to Battle Creek, 
which seriously decimated their staff, was more or less concurrent with the in- 
troduction of the thermonuclear weapon. Both of these elements, coming at about 
the same time, presented problems of such severity as to overtax almost any 
organization. The FCDA must be given substantial credit for a great deal of 
good work done, even though grossly inadequate in terms of our present-day 
needs. Much of their planning and effort was initially directed on the basis of 
kiloton weapons and will not be a total loss in solving problems of thermo- 
nuclear weapons. A great deal of difficulty particularly recently, has resulted 
from a confused Government policy on the whole question of civil defense. This 
was referred to by Mr. Bascomb in his testimony, and was also referred to in 
my letter to your committee under date of January 16. 

With regard to the problem of present-day deficiencies, and the failure to have 
adequately coped with many of the deficiencies, they must, I feel, be regarded 
substantially as fact. In general, I think that both sets of testimony were sub- 
stantially to the point in indicating the magnitude of the problem. 

As indicated by Mr. Bascomb, I do not believe that there was any formal ap- 
proval by the NAS Committee regarding the statements presented before your 
committee. On the other hand, I feel that they reflect rather well the general 
attitude of most of the members, including myself. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURISTON S. TAYLOR, 
Chief, Atomic and Radiation Physics Division. 


EXHIBIT 7—ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF GEN. Kari F. HAUSAUER, COMMANDING 
GENERAL, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


STATE oF New YorRK, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOoLirte.p, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: If it is satisfactory to you, I should like to 
amplify the brief statement I made to the subcommittee last Friday at the 
hearing in New York City. My statement urged the subcommittee to recom- 
mend amendment of Public Law 364, 84th Congress (which authorized the crea- 
tion of State defense forces or State guards in addition to the National Guard), 
so as to authorize Federal support for them, principally in the way of furnishing 


obsolete or surplus clothing, equipment etc., together with a nominal appro- 
priation annually. 
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Enclosed are copies of Study of the Need for the State Guard. It would be 
appreciated, if you are agreeable, to have this study marked as an exhibit in 
amplification of my remarks at the hearing last Friday, and also in order to 
supplement my written statement. The subject is closely related to the matters 
of civil defense and martial rule. 

Extra copies of my statement and of Colonel Stevenson’s are also enclosed 
for the information of the committee. I hope that these, too, may be inserted 
in the record of your hearings. 

May I again express our appreciation for the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your subcommittee and presenting the statements. If there is any further 
information we can supply, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 


Sincerely, 
Kart F. HAUSAUER, 
Major General, New York National Guard, Commanding, 
Chief of staff to the Governor. 


STATE oF NEw YorK, 
DIVISION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF TO THE GOVERNOR, 
New York, N. Y., June 25, 1956. 


STUDY OF THE NEED FoR STATE DEFENSE Forces (STATE GUARDS) AND FOR AMEND- 
MENT OF PusBtic Law 364, 84trH CONGRESS 


1. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF NEW YORK GUARD 


(a) Federal legislation 

Section 61 of the National Defense Act (32 U.S. C. 194) originally provided as 
follows: 

“(a) No State or Territory or Puerto Rico or the Canal Zone shall maintain 
troops in time of peace other than as authorized in accordance with the organiza- 
tion prescribed under this act: Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed as limiting the rights of the States and Territories and Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone in the use of the National Guard within their respec- 
tive borders in time of peace: Provided further, That nothing contained in this 
act shall prevent the organization and maintenance of State or Territorial 
police or constabulary.” 

During World War I, World War II, and the Korean war, section 61 was 
amended to authorize the States to organize and maintain military forces other 
than the National Guard while any part of the National Guard was in active 
Federal service. The State Guard of New York is known as the New York 
Guard (sec. 165, Military Law). 

The Federal authorization which was enacted during the Korean war ex- 
pired on September 27, 1952. 

In view of the fact that a future war might begin with a sudden attack on 
this country, thus necessitating a much quicker mobilization of the New York 
Guard than was necessary in the three previous wars, this division prepared a 
bill in 1952 to extend the authorization for State guards until December 31, 1954. 
The bill would have permitted the States at any time during that period to or- 
ganize and maintain military forces at cadre strength in addition to the Na- 
tional Guard, even if no part of the National Guard was in active Federal service. 
The bill was introduced in the 82d Congress, but was not reported out of com- 
mittee. 

A new bill was prepared by the State judge advocate and introduced in the 
83d Congress, but again the bill died in committee. In the meantime, the State 
guard which has been created during the Korean war was disbanded, except 
for Headquarters, New York Guard. 

On January 13, 1955, in recommending to the 84th Congress that the National 
Reserve plan be enacted, President Eisenhower, with respect to State guards, 
stated : 

“* * * existing law does not permit States to maintain troops in addition to 
the National Guard. In view of the fact that the potential enemy possesses 
weapons of mass destruction and means of their delivery, it is a matter of urgent 
importance that there be no break between the time that the National Guard units 
might be called into Federal service and the time that the States could raise 
additional forces to replace them. I therefore recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation which would permit the States to raise and maintain in time 
of peace organized militia forces which would take over the National Guard’s 
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domestic missions and support civil-defense activities upon its withdrawal.” 

A new bill to carry out the President’s recommendation was prepared by 
the National Guard Association and introduced (H. R. 7289; 8S. 2574). This bill 
was enacted in emasculated form as Public Law 364, 84th Congress, approved 
August 11, 1955. Attached resolution adopted by the National Guard Asso- 
ciation urged amendment of the new law to restore it to the form of the original 
bill (H. R. 7289). 


(b) New York law 


Section 165 of Military Law provides that: 

“The New York Guard may be created, established, and maintained in the 
discretion of the Governor at any time when such action is not prohibited under 
Federal law. It shall be organized, armed, equipped, disciplined, governed, ad- 
ministered, and trained as prescribed by this chapter and the regulations issued 
thereunder, in conformance with the laws of the United States and, in his dis- 
cretion, may be disbanded by the Governor.” 

Prior to the expiration in 1952 of the Federal authorization for State guards, 
the attorney general of the State of New York rendered an opinion that there 
was no prohibition in the Federal law against continuing in active status, Head- 
quarters, New York Guard, composed of officers, but no enlisted personnel 
(1952 Opinions of the State Attorney General, p. 103). 


(c) New York Guard service command cadres 


Since 1952 a staff of officers has been organized in Headquarters New York 
Guard, including 5 service-command cadres for each of 5 service commands 
throughout the State, which will be activated when full organization of the New 
York Guard, in cadre form, is authorized. These service commands will be 
located in New York City, Hempstead, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo. The 
functions of the service commands are: 

1. To plan for the logistical support of State military forces employed in 
aiding civil defense or other operational missions in the event of attack. 

2. In the event of attack to implement their plans by providing logistical sup- 
port to the State military forces ordered into the active service of the State. 

The staff of Headquarters, New York National Guard, is preparing plans for 
the recruitment and expansion of the New York Guard, which would supple- 
ment and eventually replace the National Guard particularly in carrying out 
the civil defense mission. 

Selected New York Guard officers assigned to Headquarters, New York Guard, 
have been attached to the two National Guard divisions’ staffs as liaison officers 
with civil defense. 

2. NECESSITY FOR STATE GUARD 
(a) State constitution 


Article XII, section 3, of the State constitution provides : 

“that there should be maintained at all times a force of not less than 10,000 
enlisted men, fully uniformed, armed, equipped, disciplined, and ready for active 
service, and it shall be the duty of the legislature at each session to make suffi- 
cient appropriations for the maintenance thereof.” 

In the event of a sudden enemy attack it can be expected that the National 
Guard (Army and Air) will be rapidly mobilized for Federal service and that 
war may strike with terrific force. A State military force should be brought 
into being much more quickly than in the past, in order to insure that the State 
will have the required minimum of 10,000 enlisted men, and in order to have 
a military force available to support civil defense and to maintain law and 
order in case civil means fail. 


(b) Missions of the Army National Guard 


The overall Federal mission of the Army National Guard is to provide a Re- 
serve component of the Army of the United States, capable of expansion to war 
strength, able to furnish units fit for service anywhere in the world, and 
equipped— 

1. to defend critical areas of the United States against land, seaborne, 
and airborne invasion ; 

2. to assist in the mobilization and concentration of the remainder of 
the Reserve forces; and 

3. to participate by units in all types of operations, including the offensive, 
either in the United States or overseas. 

c. In the event of a sudden enemy air attack on the State of New York with- 
out warning: 
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1. The nondivisional antiaircraft units of the New York National Guard 
will be immediately ordered into the active Federal military service for the 
purpose of manning various antiaircraft installations within the State. 
They will not be available for State use. 

2. Various units of the New York National Guard previously earmarked 
for that purpose and known as special security forces will be immediately 
ordered into active Federal military service for the protection of federally 
designated critical installations. They will not be available for State use. 

3. The remaining units of the New York National Guard will either— 

(a) remain available to the State for an indeterminate period before 
being ordered into Federal service (this period expected to be not more 
than 120 days) in order to help restore law and order and to supply 
military support to civil defense ; or 

(b) they may be immediately ordered into active Federal military 
service and employed by the Federal commander within the boundaries 
of the State either under martial law or in aid of the civil authorities. 
In either case, they would not be available for use under the direct 
command of the Governor. 

4. Unless the organization of a State guard is authorized, the State of 
New York: 

(a) Under the most favorable conditions (see par. 2c (3) (a@) above) 
will have no forces available for its use after 120 days when all of 
the National Guard will presumably have left the State. 

(b) Under the least favorable conditions (see par. 2 ¢ (3) (b) above) 
will have no forces available for its own direct use during the initial 
period of emergency. 

(c) Federal military aid 

The commanding general, First Army, has available for emergency use only 
provisional troop units at Fort Dix, N. J.; Fort Jay, N. Y.; Fort Devens, Mass.; 
and Fort Monmouth, N. J. These troops include many newly inducted men 
or recruits undergoing basic training. Federal military assistance will be most 
limited and will be contingent in any event upon there being no military re- 
quirement for the troops available. 

The State military forces (Army National Guard and State guard) will prob- 
ably be the first available organized and disciplined military forces to be sent 
immediately to the scene of a war disaster. 


3. STATUS OF NEW YORK GUARD 


As pointed out above, the New York Guard now consists of Headquarters, 
New York Guard, including the service-command staffs and liaison officers. 
There are no cadres at the troop level; i. e., in groups, battalions, companies, etc. 
If authority is granted, cadre units on down to company level would be organized 
in the Army National Guard armories throughout the State. 

The expansion of the New York Guard from the present State headquarters 
staff cadre to a full-strength force would provide the State with a military force 
for its own use in the event that all of the National Guard becomes unavailable 
for State use. However, for many reasons, including lack of adequate facilities 
for a full strength State guard in addition to the National Guard, and including 
the fact that the New York Guard will have to be supported primarily from 
State funds, the organization of a full-strength force at this time is not 
recommended. 

The only practical solution is to organize substantial cadres for higher com- 
mand headquarters of the New York Guard and smaller cadres for company units. 
These may be expanded to full strength within a short time after M-day. 

At full strength, the New York Guard would consist of not less than 10,000 
enlisted men drawn from individuals not subject to Federal service or veterans 
who have completed their military obligation. They would be organized into bat- 
talions and groups under two major commands, the northern area command and 
the southern area command. These commands generally correspond to the present 
National Guard divisions’ commands. ; 

Approved tables of organization of units have been prepared, including a cadre 
list which will permit the organization of cadres as soon as authorized. Plans 
are presently being written to provide for the expansion of the cadres into full 
organizations whenever ordered. 
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With the exception of 10,000 rifles obtained during the Korean war and now 
held in stock by the United States property and fiscal officer for New York, no 
equipment has been provided by the United States Army for the future use of 
the New York Guard. 

The State has purchased uniforms for 10,000 men. It has also purchased 
bayonets and scabbards for the 10,000 rifles. It has various quantities of other 
itemsin stock. State guard cadres could now be formed, uniformed, and equipped 
with what is now on hand. However, many items of individual equipment and 
other supplies would have to be acquired by the State before the New York Guard 
could be considered fully equipped. 


4, RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that Public Law 364, 84th Congress, be amended to authorize 
(among other things) Federal support for State defense forces or State 
guards, principally in the way of furnishing obsolete or surplus clothing, equip- 
ment, etc., together with a nominal annual appropriation. 


. Kari F. HAUSAUER, 
Major General, New York Nationul Guard, Commanding, 
Chief of Staff to the Governor. 


RESOLUTION No. 71 


A resolution submitted by the State of New York urging amendment of Public 
Law 364, 84th Congress re: State defense forces to authorize Federal regula- 
tion as to strength and Federal support of such forces, 


Whereas Congress has enacted Public Law 364, 84th Congress, approved August 
11, 1955, authorizing the States, in addition to their Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard, to organize and maintain State Defense Forces; and 

Whereas Congress struck out of the original bill (H. R. 7289), the following 
provisions recommended by this association and accepted by the Departments of 
Defense and Army: 

(a) Authorizing the Secretary of the Army to prescribe regulations in 
regard to the organization and maintenance of such forces. 

(b) Prescribing that such regulations should contain, among other things, 
provisions for the maximum composition of such forces within each State, 
and limiting, in effect, the organization of such forces in peacetime to cadre 
strengths. 

(c) Authorizing the President to prescribe for the issuance of such arms, 
ammunition, clothing, and other items of military equipment for the use of 
such forces as he deems appropriate, and 

(d) Charging the National Guard Bureau with administering the law 
pursuant to the policies prescribed by the Sec.etary of the Army; and pre- 
scribing that the National Guard Bureau shall be the channel of communica- 
tion between the Department of the Army and the States ; and 

Whereas, the omitted conditions described above were contained in or put 
into effect under all previous Federal laws which authorized the formation of 
State military forces in addition to the National Guard, that is, during World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean war ; and 

Whereas the failure to include these provisions could result in each State 
organizing and maintaining a State military force without regard to its Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard which is not desirable : and 

Whereas the failure to authorize the President to prescribe the issuance of 
arms, ammunition, clothing, and equipment to these forces reflects a lack of 
appreciation of the fact that the domestic security mission to be performed by 
these forces, when the National Guard is not available for that purpose, is a 
mission which is vital to the Federal Government as well as to the States; 

Whereas, under our Federal form of Government, the mission of domestic 
security is first performed by local authorities, then by the States and finally 
by the Federal Government, if necessary; and, any assistance rendered by the 
Federal Government to the States in this regard will redound to the benefit of 
the Federal Government as well as the States in time of emergency ; and, 

Whereas the correctness of this principle was again vividly demonstrated in 
the recent floods in the Northeastern States which grew out of Hurricane Diane, 
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when the National Guards of all these States were thrown into the emergency 
almost from the outset, and rendered heroic services in aid of the civil authori- 
ties, which services could not have been performed as effectively without the 
“Dukws”, engineer equipment and other material issued to the National Guard 
by the Federal Government ; 

Whereas the need for Federal equipment by the State defense forces which 
will replace the National Guard when latter is out of the State, will be more 
acute in time of war, when such forces will be called upon to furnish military 
support to civil-defense agencies in case of enemy attack ; 

Whereas the needs of the States for arms, equipment, and so forth, for these 
forces will be a minor item and can be filled in large part out of stocks which are 
surplus to the needs of the Armed Forces, and will not constitute a drain on 
Federal appropriations which will detract from the needs of the active forces or 
the Reserve components thereof ; and 

Whereas Congress should restore the omitted provisions to the law : Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Guard Association of the United States, in general 
conference assembled this 19th day of October, 1955, in the city of New Orleans, 
La., that this association urge that: 

Congress amend Public Law 364, 84th Congress, to restore the following pro- 
visions previously recommended by this association and accepted by the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Army: 

(a) Authorizing the Secretary of the Army to prescribe regulations in re- 
gard to the organization and maintenance of such forces. 

(b) Prescribing that such regulations should contain, among other things, 
provisions for the maximum composition of such forces within each State 
and limiting, in effect, the organization of such forces in peacetime to cadre 
strengths. 

(c) Authorizing the President to prescribe for the issuance of such arms, 
ammunition, clothing, and other items of miiltary equipment for the use of 
such forces as he deems appropriate ; and, 

(d@) Charging the National Quard Bureau with administering the law 
pursuant to the policies prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, and pre- 
scribing that the National Guard Bureau shall be the channel of communi- 
cation between the Department of the Army and the States. 


ExnHrpit 8—CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
AND Local Crv1t DEFENSE OFFICIALS CONCERNING CIVIL DEFENSE 


(Referred to at p. 2778) 


{Text of letter from the American Municipal Association] 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1956. 
Hon. SAMUEL SPENCER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
Government of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SPENCER: In order to assist AMA in developing and presenting con- 
gressional testimony on civil defense, particularly to reflect accurately current 
municipal thinking on the subject, your cooperation is again requested. 

On this occasion, we have no burdensome questionnaire forms for you to bother 
about nor are we seeking any involved statistical or financial information— 
though of course a few specific figures supporting your points will be welcomed 
if conveniently at hand. 

What we would like is a relatively brief but thoughtful letter from you giving 
your viewpoint, and that of your administration, on the current status and ne- 
cessities of civil-defense, along with some indication of where civil-defense stands 
today in your city. Among the phases of this subject that we would like you to 
touch upon, in your own language, are local attitudes toward civil-defense ac- 
tivities; improvements that have been made, or planned, in your local civil- 
defense organization, some indication of the amount of staff and financial sup- 
port currently devoted to civil defense and your comments on the utility of civil 
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defense at present and what should be done, if anything, toward its improvement 
or reorientation. 

If we may have, at an early date, the benefit of your current thinking on this 
subject (using the enclosed reply envelope) we shall be very grateful. More im- 
portantly, we will be able to present to the Congress an authentic and up-to-the- 
minute expression of the municipal viewpoint. 

Thanking you in advance for your anticipated prompt cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN R, KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director. 


REPLIES RECEIVED 


Ciry or ASHEVILLE, 
Ashville, N. C., June 1, 1956. 
Mr, JoHN R,. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Mr. KERSTETTER: Reference is made to your letter of May 28 relative to 
civil defense. 

We have found it difficult to stimulate a great deal of concern regarding civil 
defense on the part of the people in this area. There is a rather universal atti- 
tude that because of our geographic location in the mountains, Asheville would 
not be a major target. For this reason it has been difficult to maintain a great 
deal of interest. e have a “paper” organization which consists of the various 
elements of a civil defense organization, but we are frank to admit that in the 
event of an emergency, we would initially have to rely on city employees in the 
public works and public safety departments to perform the necessary functions. 

We do have an active group in the Red Cross disaster unit which is an in- 
tegral part of our civil defense organization. However, this group itself has 
experienced some difficulty in keeping interest alive. 

We do not have a separate civil defense budget. The position of director is 
held by the director of public safety, in addition to his other duties. Financial 
support this year, other than furnishing personnel, has been limited to purchas- 
ing an observation post building for the ground observer corps. 

There is general agreement that our problem in the event of an emergency 
would probably not be in the realm of actual attack but would lie in Asheville 
becoming an evacuation center. 

It appears to us that a problem that will continue to retard civil defense ef- 
forts is the characteristic lack of concern by the individual American. When 
there is no actual physical threat present, it becomes difficult to maintain a high 
degree of concern, and in my opinion this one factor will serve to continually 
hold back civil defense efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. W. Etter, Mayor. 


Crry or BREMERTON, WASH., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Kerstetrer: It is a pleasure to answer your inquiry of May 28 
regarding civil defense in our locality. It is a combined city, town, and county 
organization. 

The following are improvements that have been recently made locally: 

(1) Erection of evacuation signs pointing out the various routes to take in 
Kitsap County. 

(2) Working toward the installation of five new sirens for the system in 
the city of Bremerton. 

(3) The Federal Government has requested the armed services to partic- 
ipate in civil defense. The Puget Sound Naval Shipyard has always been 
very cooperative and they have also planned their evacuation. 

(4) The welfare is picking up momentum, and their reception areas are 
om well organized. They are working in conjunction with the Red 

TOSS. 
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There is 1 paid member on the staff, with about 20 volunteers, which are mostly 
county and city employees augmented by volunteers from outside business. The 
financial support is composed of a budget, contributed to by the county, cities, 
and towns, on a percentage basis. Kitsap County contributes $2,700, the city of 
Bremerton $1,700, the other towns together contribute $600, and other sources 
of revenue include the cash balance from the previous year, rentals, State and 
Federal matching funds; therefore, we had an estimated total of receipts of 
$20,953.16 for the 1956 operation of civil defense for the entire county of Kitsap. 

Our organization is operating, but because of the lack of funds there is not 
too much that we can accomplish. If and when the Federal Government actively 
supports this program and provides funds for its effective and successful oper- 
ation, then civil defense will progress. We need a larger staff and more operating 
supplies; it is difficult to get enough people to volunteer their services. 

The usefulness of civil defense is valuable, but we need to get the support of 
our citizens. We can never depend completely upon volunteers. At this time, I 
think civil defense is a sort of step-child. In our locality we are operating, more 
or less, on a skeleton foundation which we feel can be filled out in case of a war 
emergency. 

The above information is not too detailed, but it may be of some help to you. 
If I can be of any further assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. O. Domstap, Mayor. 


Crry AND County 6F DENVER, 
Civil Defense Office, 
Denver, Colo., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. KERSTETTER: Mayor Nicholson has asked me to answer your letter 
of May 28, regarding the administration’s attitude on civil defense. 

We have long felt that the basic trouble with civil defense is the lack of 
recognition and prestige on the national level. Until Congress places the proper 
emphasis on this branch of our national defense, it is not likely to gain the 
enthusiastic support of the citizenry at the local level. 

Even though it may not be expressed, citizens are thinking that if this program 
is as important as the local civil defense people would have them believe, why 
does it have so little support in Congress from men who ought to know what the 
dangers are and the needs for meeting them. 

People here are quite apathetic in general, but we are finding an increased 
interest lately. We have a demand for more information about civil defense. 

We have developed an evacuation plan for the city and are in the process of 
conducting a survival plan study financed by FCDA. We expect this study to 
provide some of the answers to problems which at present, are unsolved. 

We have a staff of 9 men and 2 stenographers. Our annual appropriation is 
$77,000 for 1956. 

We do not have the support of the newspapers except to a very limited degree. 
The Denver Post printed our evacuation map in color and news items of interest, 
but for the most part, they do not promote the civil defense program editorially. 

We have experimented with a lecture series in various parts of town, and have 
found it to be the best way of getting a center of interest in a community. We 
plan to conduct as many of these group meetings as possible in the fall. 

Our previous approach was to appoint an individual as a warden in the district 
and rely on him to complete the organization. This plan did not work too well. 

We find that after a series of lectures on the subject of civil defense by men from 
our staff, the work of organization is much easier. 

The city of Denver has an announced policy of evacuation in an emergency, 
if time permits. If time does not permit, we of course would take the best 
available shelter. 

Governor Johnson is opposed to the idea of evacuating and has so expressed 
himself on numerous occasions. This, of course, makes it difficult to get whole- 
hearted support within the city and State. 

Mayor Nicholson has given me his interest and support in our local program 
and would like to see a sound program of civil defense from the local level on 
up to the national level. 
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Those of us who see the great amount of work still undone in civil defense are 
inclined to have our moments of frustration, but when we stop to realize the 
amount of selling it takes to gain nationwide acceptance of such a revolutionary 
change in our way of life, the progress is encouraging. 

Sincerely, 


PAUL ForsytH, Director. 


THE City oF OKLAHOMA CIry, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHN: I have your letter of May 28, asking for our viewpoint on the 
current status of civil defense. I feel I can speak only for our own city, but I 
think the situation which gives us the greatest worry here probably applies to 
every city in the country. 

We have made every effort in Oklahoma City to gear our regular city depart- 
ments and our personnel as the nucleus of an active civil defense organization. 
Since we are in the center of the spring tornado belt, we are not strangers to the 
procedures required in case of severe community damage and destruction. Our 
activities in this connection, however, are confined mostly to cleanup work after 
the damage has been done. We rely upon modern radar information through 
weather reporting channels of the United States Weather Bureau and the mili- 
tary establishments in this area for warnings, and people generally have learned 
what to do in case of such attacks. 

As we conceive the purpose of civil defense, the chief difference we would en- 
counter would consist mainly of having sufficient places for our people to go for 
protection after warning of an impending attack, and this involves the theory 
of evacuating the city. Since we have ample paved arterial streets and highways 
sufficient to handle our population, and since the per capita ownership of private 
automobiles in Oklahoma City is the fourth largest in the Nation, I do not think 
there would be much difficulty in evacuating Oklahoma City. The problem is 
what to do with them after they get out of town. We have never considered it 
feasible for one city to dump its population on another city—in most cities there 
is already more congestion than they can handle with the population they nor- 
mally have. We know that if we should try to evacuate Oklahoma City we 
couldn’t just dump our population in the country to shift for itself. Preparing 
some outlying place for our population to go is out of the question from financial 
and practical considerations. 

We have watched with growing concern the reports of the dangers of fallout 
from nuclear explosions, and the damage of contamination in the target area 
and the fallout areas. 

Based upon the above considerations we have come to the conclusion that 
evacuation of a city as so far conceived is impractical and we have delayed the 
work of installing warning sirens or the marking of exit routes pending the 
crystallization of some feasible plan for taking care of a large population in 
case of enemy attack. 

I hope the above will be of some use to you in pointing out our manner of ap- 
proach and I shall be watching for the reports of these hearings with great 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN Street, Mayor. 


ESCAMBIA COUNTY AND CITY OF PENSACOLA 
CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION, 
Pensacola, Fla., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Il. 

Deak Mr. KERSTETTER: In reply to your letter of May 28, 1956, please be advised 
that in my opinion it would be very difficult to cover the subject briefly; there- 
fore, I am going to limit my comments to only one subject. 

At the present time I think that the growth of civil defense is restricted be- 
cause of the kind of publicity. I feel that the subject of publicity should be re- 
viewed, and that a new approach to the general public should be initiated. The 
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type of movies and the type of publicity is generally one overemphasizing the 
powerful and disastrous aspects of possible enemy influence and attack. 

I suggest that, if possible, new and different movies and public releases be de- 
signed to eliminate as far as possible the fear of enemy attack, and to emphasize 
the good effects of cooperation and understanding of civil defense activities. 

Very truly yours, 
C. P. Mason, 
Director, Civil Defense Organization. 


City OF RAWLINS, 
Rawlins, Wyo., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. KerstTettTer: Since the civil defense program was organized in this 
county in September 1951, Rawlins and Carbon County has been listed as the 
outstanding county in the State for the work that has been done in the civil 
defense program. 

There has been organized the first Jeep Corps in the Rocky Mountain empire 
with a membership of 50 men. Our rescue unit, which is composed of approxi- 
mately 35 men, most of whom are ex-GI’s is known to be the best of this type of 
unit in the Rocky Mountain empire. They have the very latest type of equip- 
ment and are trained and capable of doing any type of rescue work. The Catholic 
women made a complete housing survey for the Rawlins area and we would be 
able to give shelter to 3,500 people and feed 3,000 people. 

We have a 5-acre tract of land, which was set aside by the mayor and city 
council and dedicated as a civil defense and recreational area. Cooking facilities 
have been installed on this area, with additional facilities being made available 
this summer. 

Members of our civil defense staff have been trained in Denver and local State 
training programs. We have had the very best of cooperation in Carbon County 
with local organizations. We have about 485 people enrolled on emergency 
welfare services. Our city-county civil defense committee is composed of 25 
members. We have about $1,000 a year set aside in the county budget by the 
county commissioners, which can be used for administration, travel expense, 
office supplies, and so forth. 

We are in need of tables, tents, stretchers, medical supplies, blankets, gasoline 
stoves, and any other type of surplus supplies that might be available, such as 
metal plates, silverware, and cooking utensils. These articles could be secured 
from the local restaurants, however it would create a shortage in case we had to 
use the restaurants or local lodge kitchens during an emergency. 

I am very much interested in the amended bill becoming a law, as our com- 
munity could certainly use any surplus supplies. We are located on United States 
Highway Number 30, which as you know is a through east-west highway and we 
are also on the railroad line. We would have to take care of evacuees from 
possibly Salt Lake City, Utah, traveling east or from Denver, Colo., evacuees, 
traveling west. The towns along the railroad are 100 miles or more apart and 
we would probably have to care for various groups, staggered for three meals a 
day, on a continuous basis, until all evacuees had passed through this area. 

Present plans are for the construction of a National Guard armory in Rawlins, 
construction to start this summer. If we secured any surplus material, I am 
sure any of it could be stored in the local armory or in the county fair buildings 
and put to a good use. Now that Wyoming has the surplus-commodity program, 
surplus commodities being received from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we will have some surplus foods stored in three different localities in 
Carbon County which would help supplement supplies in the local grocery stores 
in case of emergency. 

I would appreciate being kept advised on this matter. Would you kindly send 
me a list of the surplus supplies that are, or would be made available for civil- 
defense purposes. 

Yours truly, 
Guten A. Guippen, Mayor. 
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Criry or SAVANNAH, GA., June 1, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Il. 

Deak Mr. KerstTeETTeER: There has been much discussion by various govern- 
mental bodies at the local level in regard to the practicability of the present civil 
defense. We are fairly well convinced locally that evacuation has some value 
and have concentrated on this feature of civil defense. It is our feeling that 
should any major city of the United States be attacked, and we receive such 
notice, the city would be immediately evacuated, and our civil defense organi- 
zation seems to have a fairly workable plan. The citizenry has a rather confused 
feeling about it and simply goes along, because, we, the officials say that this is 
the only thing that we know they can do. Most of them are resigned to the 
fact that if an atomic war should take place, and if Savannah is one of the tar- 
gets, there is very little use to attempt to run away. My owa thinking is that if 
Savannah was not hit in the first flurry, and if the people could be gotten out 
for 48 hours, the tremendous retaliation by our own Air Force would be effective 
in 48 hours, after which time people could return to the city if it was still here. 
Generally, the public is not sold on the idea that ground observers can be very 
effective. They are also convinced that should a submarine surface off the 
coast using some form of missile or rocket with an atomic warhead, there would 
be very little possibility of any kind of warning or any kind of interception. 

The idea generally expressed by most of the people is that we should keep our 

retaliation forces up to full strength and try to develop some form of guided 
missile interceptor which would be under the Regular Army rather than any 
civilian-defense setup, is the only practical measures to take against an atomic 
war. 
The public seems fairly well satisfied with the civil-defense organization 
locally. The city contributes $12,000 annually. While, generally, we have a frus- 
trated feeling about the whole thing, we feel that we certainly should spend what 
we are spending so that if civilian defense measures are developed in the future 
that will be of some value, we will have a volunteer organization capable of 
trying to educate the public along these lines. 

It is my own feeling that no great increase should take place in civil defense 
until some effective measures are developed for protecting the individual citizen 
during an atomic attack. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. MINGLEpDorFr?, Jr., Mayor. 


City or ATLANTA, 
ATLANTA, Ga., June 7, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Iil. 


DeaR JOHN: This is with reference to your letter of May 28 about civil defense. 

Frankly, civil defense is a problem of public psychology. It is exceedingly hard 
in this day of good times, city expansion, increasing population, etc., to direct 
people’s minds to the disagreeable thoughts and negative actions which prepara- 
tion for civil defense requires. Likewise, in these days of booming business and 
good opportunities, it is noticeable that the people engaged in civil defense are 
not quite always up to par. The job is frustrating, with no future, and that 
affects the personnel. Lastly, it is impossible for any locality to become intensely 
interested, acquire the necessary, intelligent help, and build up an organization 
unless there is competent leadership from State and Federal Government, and a 
sense of urgency which would impel local action. 

Also, there are many who feel that civil defense should be the sole responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, since in the event of cataclysmic bomb damage, 
no local official would have any tax base or any authority at some point away 
from his own destroyed city. 

Here in Atlanta, we maintain what might be called a skeleton organization, 
costing us about $30,000 a year. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. MaRTSFIELD, Mayor. 
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CiITy OF DUBUQUE, Iowa, 
June 6, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Mayor C. P. Welu referred to me for reply your letter regarding 
civil defense activities in the city of Dubuque. 

The civil defense activities in the city of Dubuque has been limited to the Ground 
Observers Corp which has done an excellent job. The city has participated in 
the cost of installing air raid warning sirens, however, other than this, there has 
been no positive action. 

We are without a civil defense director for this community as the director we 
had resigned several months ago and evidently, no one has been found that is 
willing to take his place. 

We have found the civil defense administration above the State level to be 
reluctant to cooperate with the cities in processing authorized equipment such as 
radio equipment to be used for civil defense purposes. 

It has been over a year since we submitted application for a transmitter and 
22 receivers to be installed in motor vehicles and even though approval has been 
given on the State level, the city has agreed to finance 50 percent of the cost, 
funds are available, we still do not seem to get any action. 

It is my feeling that if the Civil Defense Administration on the national level 
wishes to have the whole-hearted cooperation of the States and local govern- 
mental units to finance most of the activities, they certainly should be more co- 
operative in helping the cities get the needed equipment to supplement what they 
already have. 

I feel that if a live wire local civil defense director were appointed, the public 
feeling for these activities would increase considerably. At the present time 
there is very little public support. 

Very truly yours, 
L. J. ScuH1Ltz, City Manager. 


GREENSBORO-GUILFORD COUNTY, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Greensboro, N. C., June 6, 1956. 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Til., 
(Attention of Mr. John R. Kerstetter, Associate Director. ) 

GENTLEMEN: Mayor R. Boyd Morris of this city has asked me to reply to your 
letter of May 28. In view of the fact that the civil defense organization here 
includes Guilford County exclusive of the city of High Point, the following com- 
ments apply to both Greensboro and Guilford County. 

Our civil defense organization was established in 1950 under a director ap- 
pointed by the mayor and the chairman of the Board of County Commissioners. 
An office is maintained under a paid executive director and a secretary. The top- 
side organization is fully manned and our current effort is to complete establish- 
ment the city and county warden service which has lagged behind. 

As in most other localities not on the critical list, there is little public interest 
in civil defense activities. Nothwithstanding this there has been continual im- 
provement both in the quality of our organization and in the number of volunteer 
participants. The city and county governments give full support to the civil 
defense effort and currently contribute approximately $8,000 a year toward its 
support. This amount is sufficient for what our organization is trying to accom- 
plish. This objective, stated succinctly, is to maintain a competent skeleton or- 
ganization in a position of readiness for immediate expansion. I trust this brief 
statement will be sufficient for your needs. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. Frrnx, Director. 


City OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
June 4, 1956. 
Mr. Joun R. Kerst 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. KerstTettTer: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 
28th relative to current municipal thinking in regard to civil defense on Fed- 
eral, State and local levels. 
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The local thinking of the city of Minneapolis is concentrated around ability 
of our civil defense organization to adjust itself to the national defense picture 
and to reorganize and train those-units which can be used in event of natural 
disaster. This, of course, brings up the problem of evacuation of cities and the 
new proposed Federal highway plan. As this city pioneered in the belief that 
evacuation was necessary, we are very much interested in how highways through 
our cities or around our cities should be built so that they may facilitate and not 
hinder in case of evacuation. 

I am referring your letter to Mr. Walter P. Halstead, Minneapolis civil de- 
fense director, for a more complete answer to your letter but I decided to write 
you briefly because I feel the above mentioned problem is of national importance 
and should be given immediate consideration. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor. 


Crry or New ORLEANS, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
New Orleans, La., June 5, 1956. 
Mr. JouHn R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Deak Mr. KERSTETTER: YOur communications, dated May 28, to Mayor deLes- 
seps S. Morrison and Mr. Glen Douthit have been referred to this office for 
reply. 

Enclosed is a copy of Mayor Morrison’s letter to Representative Chet Holi- 
field which reflects his opinions on the overall situation. 

Also, I am including a copy of a brief résumé of our civil defense position and 
condition. This was issued to persons interested in our work, but who are not 
in situations to permit them to keep abreast of the actual developments. 

The following is a roster of the “full time” staff of the Office of New Orleans 
Civil Defense : 

(A) 1 Director 
1 Assistant director 
1 Administrative assistant 
1 Director of training 
1 Personnel supervisor 
8 Secretaries and stenographers 
In the office for the New Orleans survival plan (which we maintain separately) 
we have: 
(B) 1 Engineer 
1 Chief Clerk 
1 Stenographer 
and additional personnel authorized when the workload warrants it. 

In addition to the personnel listed in (A) above we have one communica- 
tions chief (from the telephone company); a chief warden (from the United 
States Engineers) ; and a chief of women’s affairs (volunteer on nearly a full- 
time status). 

Our staff for the development of the overall survival plan is made up partly 
from our own staff and partly from consultants who are top representatives of 
their respective fields. 

Although we have never lost sight of the necessity of stressing shelter, from 
the perspective of a surprise attack, we are forced to consider evacuation (when- 
ever possible) as the saving grace of our situation. Obviously this is necessi- 
tated by our geological situation. We cannot go down. 

Hoping that this information can prove of some value, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Tare, 
Assistant Director, New Orleans Civil Defense. 
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JANUARY 30, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government 
Operations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Ho.ir1eLp: Reply to your letter of December 8 has been 
unduly delayed because of recent absences from New Orleans and not from, say, 
lack of interest, in what I believe to be one of our most important national issues. 

To put it briefly, I would say that the chief existing defects in the civil-defense 
overall picture are as follows: 

(a) Lack of leadership and decisiveness ; 
(b) Lack of experience in planning, logistics, and so forth. 

To correct these defects will, quite naturally, take time, but I believe that the 
bill House Concurrent Resolution 108, submitted by Congressman Riehlman, more 
nearly falls in line with my thinking, largely because it appears to me that in the 
event of war it is essential that civil defense become a part of national defense. 

May I invite your attention to the terriffic pool of ability, in the very fields most 
needed, that is denied to civil defense? Namely, the retired personnel of all Fed- 
eral services. 

There never has been evolved a more difficult problem in logistics than that 
presented at every turn in the consideration of evacuation. There is absolutely 
no source of personnel who have had more or better training or more experience 
along these lines than those who have spent years in our services. 

It would take many years for the Department of Civil Defense to build up a 
staff commensurate with their responsibilities; yet such personnel would be al- 
most instantly available if the law denying Federal retired personnel from ac- 
cepting other Federal employment were revoked. Industry takes full advantage 
of this ability, but the Government cannot. 

It has been recommended that FCDA detail a representative of their head- 
quarters on down to the staffs of lower echelons. If such a representative could 
be detailed to the staff of a metropolitan target zone and had direct access to 
FCDA headquarters he could eliminate quite a few delays, misunderstandings, 
and misinterpretations. 

When you get away from the huge metropolitan areas, particularly in the East, 
I feel that the State under consideration should be thought of as having a sup- 
port status and that the target area should be of prime importance to FCDA; 
in fact, could almost be dealt with directly. 

I hope that these few ideas may prove of some value, and again apologize for 
my tardiness in writing. 

Very sincerely, 
DeELEsseEps S. Morrison, Mayor. 


Ciry oF NEw ORLEANS, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
New Orleans, La., May 17, 1956. 


Deak Sir: It has been some little time since you have been brought up to date 
on the developments affecting the efforts of the New Orleans office of civil defense, 
and a good deal has happened in the interim. 

New Orleans was the first city in the country to enter into a contract with 
the Federal Government for the development of a survival plan. This plan is 
divided into four phases. 

New Orleans was the first city in the country to complete phase I and to have 
its recommendations concerning phase II verbally approved. This took place 
early in March 1956, at which time it was considered advisable to handle as 1 
area Orleans and the 15 other parishes involved with the evacuation of New 
Orleans, preferably with the director of New Orleans serving as a supervisor. 

Since that time we have been proceeding to lay all the groundwork for the 
accomplishment of phase II: the preliminary arrangements for contractual work 
on certain surveys such as population distribution, night and day, transportation 
availability ; legal requirements to obtain unified command over some 15 parishes ; 
radio communication, including police, fire, commercial, amateur nets within the 
same 15 parishes ; shelter availability throughout, including blast, heat, and fall- 
out ; traffic control ; hospital evacuation and reception ; populace receptivity and 
means of dissemination of plan; the determination of specific map scales and 
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Job. the plans for aerial survey and map procurement, the formation of research 
groups throughout all 15 parishes, and so forth. 
pment In other words, we are ready to practically jump into the accomplishment of 
phase II as soon as we get the official go-ahead sign from FCDA. This is essen- 
; been tial in view of the fact that Federal funds are made available phase by phase. 
1, Say, The delay in receiving this official approval has been occasioned by the move- 
ssues. ment of the staff section dealing with these projects from Battle Creek, Mich., 
2fense to Washington, D. C.; and the nuclear tests being conducted in the Pacific. 
In addition to this work on the survival plan, other developments have gone 
on apace : 

1. The terrific increase in power of the hydrogen bomb has necessitated 
at the a change in the conception of defense from shelter and dispersal to evacua- 
,more tion. This probably is even more true in New Orleans than in other cities, 
in the due to the geological structure. 
fense. 2. It has been felt that the people of New Orleans are not actually apathetic 
3 most toward civil defense, but that they have not been informed of the present- 
1 Fed- day picture nor the plans that exist for their survival. 

3. To that end we are in the process of publishing for distribution what 
1 that we have termed a “basic plan” which will include all information relative 
lutely to evacuation and survival, and a map showing the escape routes and the 
rience direction of flow of population to them. 

4. On the 15th of each month (when the civil-defense sirens are tested) 
lupa there will be spot announcements on all 12 of the New Orleans radio sta- 
be al- tions; each month a specific civil-defense fact will be disseminated. It is 
m ac- hoped that this will gradually add to the public knowledge. 
tage 5. The radar tower on top of the Federal Building, secured and installed 

by us, has been turned over to the Weather Bureau as a great adjunct to 
head- their system, especially with regard to tornadoes. 
could 6. Funds for construction of about one-third of the proposed training area 
ess to for rescue work have been obtained ; work is to start immediately. 
dings, 7. Another light rescue truck is on order. 
; 8. Due to the expansion in our activities it was necessary to obtain addi- 
East, tional office space. This was secured at 510 Carondelet Street and is the 
1 sup- center of work on the survival plan. 
CDA: 9. The auxiliary police schoo] training is going on under the direct super- 
vision of the New Orleans Police Academy staff. 
ze for 10. The fire tower is furnishing an excellent locale for the training of all 


fire-department and auxiliary fire-fighting personnel. 

11. The warden service has performed exceptionally fine work, not only 

yor. in their specific duties but in furthering the evacuation study. Additional 

responsible persons are needed in this work. 

ae Extra effort has been put on obtaining the cooperation of industrial 
piants. 

13. Federal agencies of all branches of the Government are working in 
conjunction with this office in the formulation of their evacuation plans. 


956. They will all participate in the nationwide exercise, Operation Alert 1956, 

» date which will be held in July. 

fense, 14, The enthusiastic work of the ladies’ groups has undoubtedly increased 
the awareness, within the families, of the possibility of our suffering from 

with either a manmade or a natural disaster. 

len is 15. The posts of the Ground Observation Corps have been adequately 
and efficiently manned, and we are now about to include posts down the 

have Mississippi and around the coast extending into Texas. 

place 16. Classes for GOC observers are being he'd almost continuously. 

> as 1 ‘ oo — Red Cross continues its training of nurses’ aids and courses in 

; New rs a . 

igor. 18. Daily study and plotting of directions and velocities of winds in the 

we the upper air strata are made to develop the ability to predict the direction and 


intensity of fallout. 
_ There are now three separate types of funds with which the New Orleans 
es: Civil Defense must deal: 
in the 1. Those funds appropriated by the city of New Orleans for the mainte- 
i fall- nance of the normal civil-defense activities and staff. 

2. Those funds which are appropriated by the city of New Orleans and 
the Federal Government on a “matching fund” (50-50) basis for the pur- 
chase or construction of certain civil-defense equipment and facilities. 
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3. Those funds which are appropriated 100 percent by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for the specific development of the survival-plan project, including 
certain salaries, consultant fees, contracts, etc. 

It may seem that we have gone into a good deal of detail, but it is felt that 
with the start of development of phase II all persons interested in the work of 
the Office of New Orleans Civil Defense should be made aware of the preseut 
status of the survival project and of the continuing work of a basic nature. 

Very truly yours, 

Ropert V, Marartst, 
Director, New Orleans Civil Defense. 


Detroit, Micu., June 8, 1956. 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. Kerstetter: Your letter dated May 28, 1956, requests my viewpoint 
and that of the present city of Detroit administration in regard to civil defense. 

To answer some of your specific questions, it is our opinion that, generally 
speaking, the public attitude toward civil defense locally is constantly improv- 
ing. We say this because groups and organizations that have given only token 
interest in the past few years are now manifesting a more active interest, and 
indicate an improved attitude toward doing something specific in the way of 
civil-defense preparedness. 

This has been due to some extent to the role that civil defense plays in nat- 
a disasters, although the rise and fall of world tensions are also important 
actors. 

Our own office of civil defense is constantly working on improvements and 
refinements of our local plans for both natural disasters and war-created 
disasters. 

It seems that each time a tornado strikes in Michigan we learn something 
new that can improve the efficiency of our techniques, and the standard operat- 
ing procedures are adjusted accordingly. 

When the facts of weapons development are made known to us, and the results 
and findings of new tests are made available, our planning for war-created dis- 
asters is adjusted accordingly. 

At the present time we are putting the finishing touches to an interim evacua- 
tion plan which will be the basis of our civil-defense planning, provided there 

is sufficient warning time. This is a revision of a plan we started as long ago 
as October 1953 and will serve at least until the findings of the Michigan sur- 
vival plan are made known. This study is just getting underway and will prob- 
ably take from 18 to 20 months to complete. 

We have not dropped our shelter program, but until such time as better 
shelters can be provided for large numbers of people we feel that evacuation— 
even partial evacuation—will be the means of saving more lives in a heavily 
populated area. 

We are aware of the Holifield committee’s suggestions for federally financed 
mass shelters in the primary target city areas but until such shelters become a 
reality we cannot incorporate them into our immediate and specific planning. 

From the time that Detroit’s civil defense was reactivated on July 1, 1950, 
until the end of our current fiscal year, June 30, 1956, the city of Detroit will 
have spent $3,517,184, of which the city furnished $2,744,467 and the balance was 
received in matching funds—$609,524 from the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and $163,193 from the State of Michigan. The city’s expenses for adminis- 
trative purposes only has been $1,874 965. The appropriation for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 is $450,000, of which $432,000 is for administrative costs and 
$18,000 is for capital costs. 

The 1956-57 capital-costs item is the lowest in any of our civil-defense budgets 
because of the fact that many of the items of equipment we need are not included 
in the matching-fund program. It should be kept in mind that we have a fully 
equipped control center, adequate communications equipment, several fully 
equipped rescue vehicles, stockpiles of medical supplies, etc., purchased in prior 
years and now ready for emergency purposes. 

There are many items we feel are still needed ; such as, radiological monotor- 
ing instruments, emergency fire-fighting equipment, additional medical-supply 
stockpiles, but we believe it is the responsibility of our Federal Government to 
supply many of the items which are needed to recover from an attack. 
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I appeared as a witness before the House Subcommittee on Military Operations 
when it conducted a hearing in Detroit last May 7. 

In my appearance I stressed my opinion, both as mayor of Detroit and as 
a member of the National Civil Defense Advisory Council, that FCDA should 
be given separate Cabinet status, and that the Federal Government should 
provide funds to local communities to help pay for administrative and planning 
costs. 

We must realize that there are many cities, particularly smaller cities, which 
are not spending as much as they would like to for civil defense simply because 
they do not have the money. A great many of these communities are in target 
areas and face the same dangers, particularly from thermonuclear weapons, as 
the target cities themselves. 

I have never wavered from my conviction that a strong local civil defense or- 
ganization is sheer necessity. OCD has proven its merits nationally in peacetime 
operations for the excellent work done in tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, ete. 

Then, too, I am firmly convinced that civil defense is a basic element in our 
national-security pattern, and because it is basic, it must be made equally strong 
with our Military Establishment and our diplomatic corps as an entity to aid 
in deterring war. 

The Detroit Office of Civil Defense has a full-time staff of 40 persons including 
clericals, etc. In addition, there are 15 employees of other municipal depart- 
ments who devote full-time to civil defense, and several additional employees who 
devote part of their working time to civil defense. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, the full text of a statement I sub- 
mitted to the Holifield committee last January at its request. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT E, Cono, Mayor. 


KANSAS CITy, KANs., Jume 8, 1956. 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. KERSTETTER: Replying to your letter of May 28 regarding civil de- 
fense, we have taken this matter up with our civil-defense director and listed 
below are some of our viewpoints as how civil defense stands in Kansas City, 
Kans., at the present time. 

1. Apathy here much the same as other communities except may be more of 
it. There has been more public interest in the past year than previous years. 
This may be due to the international tension as well as the emphasis that has 
been evidenced at the administrative top level. The public interest and en- 
thusiasm varies in direct proportion to the emphasis shown by Congress and 
the President, State governors, and mayors. 

2. It would be helpful to civil defense at the Federal level if measures were 
taken to provide the following: 

(a) Enact legislation to make Armed Forces surplus available for civil- 
defense purposes. 

: oy Make civil-defense training a part of the basic training for all military 
raftees. 

(c) Make civil-defense training an integral part of the Armed Forces 
Reserve program. 

(d) Empower FCDA to designate the cities that must develop evacua- 
tion plans, and also designate those cities, towns, and communities that 
shall be the shelter or reception cities. 

8. We here in Kansas City, Kans., are at approximately 30 percent readiness, 
which seems to be about the national norm. 

4. We have shifted from the static to the mobile in communications, and our 
stockpile of supplies is beyond any anticipated areas. 

5. Plans for evacuation are in a state of revision because smaller towns which 
were originally reception centers have now decided to evacuate. 

Trusting this information will be of some benefit in assisting the American 
Municipal Association in developing and presenting congressional testimony on 
civil defense. 

Respectfully yours, 

Paut F, Mitcuum, Mayor. 
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OrrFice or Crvi DEFENSE, 
St, Louis, Mo., June 6, 1956. 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kerstetter: This refers to your letter of May 28, requesting a brief 
but thoughtful letter on the civil-defense achievements and attitudes of the 
administration in St. Louis. 

First of all, it should be reported that the administration here is very pleased 
that the St. Louis critical-target area has been selected by the FCDA for a 
thoroughgoing survival-plan project. It has always been our viewpoint here 
that up-to-date, civil-defense needs extend far beyond the city’s limits; that 
civil defense is in essence a metropolitan-area problem. The project, which 
is being suported entirely by Federal funds, is based on a recognition of this 
basic fact. The project therefore includes, in some of its aspects, about half 
the States of Illinois and Missouri and, even more intensively, the 6 counties 
(3 on each side of the Mississippi) commonly included in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. Such recognition by appropriate Federal agencies that civil de- 
fense is much more than a municipal problem, or even, in our case, more than 
an intrastate problem, is most satisfying to this administration. It is also 
realistic. 

As to the status of civil defense in our city, it is probably most correct to 
describe it as on a standby basis. Financially, the city’s acceptance of civil 
defense as a necessary municipal function offers evidence of this. Currently, 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent of municipal expenditures is allocated to the 
office of civil defense (less than $100,000 per year). In our judgment, how- 
ever, this is entirely logical, and in keeping with our basic contention that the 
large bulk of civil-defense support, like every other aspect of national defense, 
falls to the National Government. Thus we justify our standby basis. The city 
does need a small, competent, civil-defense staff, whose primary responsibility 
is, and has been, the development of local planning and organization, but with- 
in the framework of larger, metropolitan needs, and of course within the gen- 
eral national pattern established and supported by the National Government. 
A great deal, we agree, remains to be done. But it is our very firm conviction, 
based on nearly 6 years of civil-defense activity, that no significant advances 
in any direction can or will be made until the National Government recognizes 
and accepts the fact that civil defense is merely a part of national defense, 
and acts accordingly, with appropriate statutory and financial support. 

At this point, I wish to add an emphatic corollary to the administration’s view- 
point here. Though we do accept civil defense as an integral part of national 
defense, we feel most strongly that civil and military defense, being distinct 
aspects of national defense, should be continued as distinct though coordinated 
organizations. As expressed in our letter of December 21, 1955, to the Holifield 
committee, civil-defense activities should be left to civil jurisdiction because, 
first, military forces will have so many other duties in a national emergency, and, 
second, properly supported civilian organizations can and should be developed to 
handle most adequately the problems of a civil-defense emergency. 

Local attitudes toward civil-defense activities are, to the best of our knowledge, 
about comparable to those in other urban communities with a 5- or 6-year back- 
ground of civil-defense activity. This does not mean that attitudes are either 
generally sympathetic or generally adequate in understanding. On the contrary, 
we feel that no local efforts, however well supported or organized, can be very 
effective in the development of citizen understanding and citizen appreciation, 
until and unless the National Government accepts its proper responsibilities in 
the field. 

This is a summary of the administration’s viewpoint here. It can, at your 
request, be supplemented in whatever direction you may wish. If you do desire 
fuller information in any respect, please let us hear from you again. 


Sincerely, 
F. P. Harpaway, Director of Civil Defense. 
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OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
Manchester, N. H., June 8, 1956. 


Subject: Request of American Municipal Association for information as to the 
city’s civil defense. 


The following paragraphs relate to the questions indicated, submitted by the 
American Municipal Association : 

Local attitude toward civil-defense activities: Local attitude toward civil- 
defense activities is favorable. The people have cooperated in all matters in 
which they have been called on to take part. 

Improvements made or planned: This city has a complete plan, copy attached, 
for civil defense. We seem to have been one of the first cities in the Nation that 
has had any plan, as a result of which we won the national medal for cities in 
1952. This medal has not been awarded since to any other city. 

The city plan is about as complete as it can be made under existing conditions. 
We cannot complete it as to evacuation because our authority extends only to the 
city limits. The State has authority to designate areas where refugees are to 
be sent, but they have advised that they will not do so for the present. 

Improvements made: The city has completed its warning system, consisting of 
14 sirens and 24 bell and light signals. 

Staff and financial support: Staff consists of 1 director and 1 secretary. Finan- 
cial support in figures is, for the current year, $12,000 from the city, which is 
sufficient, assuming that no catastrophe occurs. We received from the Federal 
Government in past year nearly $5,000 and will probably receive about $3,000 
this year. 

Utility of civil defense at present and what should be done: There is a lack of 
confidence in the Civil Defense Administration which at high levels contantly 
stress the danger from bombing attacks and show lurid films as to what will 
happen to our cities with casualty lists up to many millions of people on just the 
first day of war. After 5 years nothing has been decided as to what to do about 
this. There are doubts as to whether the alleged destruction of cities is really 
probable. The general opinion is if the Government itself believed all this, they 
would do something about it other than to announce rescue teams to dig people 
out of ruins and reestablish order, and that the guiding Civil Defense Administra- 
tion does not know what to do. 

What should be done: If the Federal Government really believed that our cities 
should be evacuated, a start should be made at once. First efforts may not be 
perfect but the citizens will take an interest and will work to solve the problem 
if the Government is in earnest. 

Evacuations are easy to plan but difficult to carry out, especially if time is 
limited. It is necessary to practice fire drills in schools, lifesaving drills on 
ships, so as to assure that when danger day or night comes everyone will know 
where to go to and what todo. In like manner evacuations of cities, or parts of 
cities need to be practiced by requiring the people who are to evacuate to proceed 
to wherever they are to be moved to and stay there at least overnight. 


ConraD H. Lanza, Director. 


City or NorFork, VA., June 6, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KerstettTer: This will acknowledge your letter of May 28, 1956, 
requesting our current thinking with respect to civil defense. 

In Norfolk, we feel that there has been a modicum of success in perfecting a 
civil-defense organization. Certainly, we realize that our plan, while sound on 
paper, would be totally ineffective in the event of enemy action because there are 
just too few trained people to implement the plan so as to make it a going ma- 
chine. At the same time, we doubt that there is any city in the Nation which 
possesses enough trained volunteers in the various civil defense services to ac- 
commodate the individual city’s need should an emergency arise. 

Much has been written and many people have spoken about the apathy of the 
citizens in all matters relative to civil defense. We do not believe it is apathy. 
We believe it is a lack of education. Accordingly, if there is a need for civil- 
defense development today, the need is for a sound, virile, educational program, 
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emanating from a high Federal level, and properly spread throughout the Nation, 
so that the citizens who are not inhabitants of target or critical target areas may 
be aroused to the seriousness of their responsibility in preparing for civil defense 
as mobile support, with trained volunteers, to the aid of damaged areas. 

The present organization of civil defense on the Federal level operates, in our 
opinion, without sufficient funds or recognition. Again, in our opinion, we feel 
that civil defense should be on the Cabinet level and further, that it should have 
representation co-equal with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We believe that Federal civil defense has developed tremendously since its 
inception after World War II. Its suport through national and State channels 
to the local political subdivisions has, in our experience, been sound for the most 
part. We do believe, however, that Federal civil defense could well devote more 
time to an educational program which would alert all citizens of the Nation, 
rather than only those in the target and critical target areas. 

We have spent substantial sums in Norfolk on our civil-defense program. We 
have enrolled some 8,200 volunteers whose activities are directed by a paid staff, 
and it is gratifying to know that the enrollment is growing, although slowly, in a 
reasonably substantial manner. 

‘The need on the national level in civil defense is for a stronger educational 
program. 

Very sincerely, 
W. F. Duckworth, Mayor. 


RICHMOND, CAtir., June 8. 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. KERSTETTER: In reply to your letter of May 28, 1956, requesting the 
current status of civil defense in the city of Richmond, Calif., the following is a 
brief description of our civil defense and disaster program. 

The local attitude toward civil defense in our city is fair. The general public 
is not interested in joining any particular service of civil defense since the Ko- 
rean war armistice, although interest is shown in the program insofar as 
what they should do for self-preservation. We conduct a disaster survival course 
under the California State adult education program and have just completed a 
course which was taken by 47 adults. This course will be offered again in the 
fall. 

We do not attempt to recruit or maintain a large volunteer organization. The 
only civil-defense services which are strictly all volunteer and are quite active 
are the radiological monitor group and the Ground Observer Corps. The rest of 
the civil defense and disaster services in our community is made up from our 
600 city employees. Our main objective, at the present time, is public educa- 
tion. This we are accomplishing through our parent-teacher organizations under 
their parent education program., The PTA of our city is very active in our civil- 
defense organization and has just recently completed the evacuation plans for 
their schools. 

We have on our civil defense staff, two full-time employees: A police officer, 
ussigned as coordinator of civil defense, and a secretary. Our civil defense 
budget for the fiscal year 1956-57 is $7,560. 

The utility of our civil-defense organization, at present, is adequate for our 
community. 

There should be better coordiation of disaster plans between cities, cities and 
counties, and military installations, which is a problem we are presently working 
on and which is progressing quite well. 

Hoping the above information will be of some value, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. SHERIDAN, Mayor. 


San Drieco, Carir., June 8, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American 
Municipal Association, Chicago, Ill. 
Deak Mk. KERSTETTER: This will acknowledge your letter of May 28. 
I would like to offer some sincere and, I hope, constructive criticism of the 
United States civil-defense program, without malice, toward the luckless few 
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who have been charged with developing the program under the handicap of an 
antiquated and inadequate public law: The Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

San Diego, as you know, is a city where a very large percentage of the popula- 
tion is composed of both active and retired military personnel and their 
dependents. Many of these people are well qualified to judge the potential hor- 
rors of a thermonuclear war, and they are anxious to see a worthwhile civil de- 
fense program developed if, as we have been told, such a program is “utter neces- 
sity’—(President Eisenhower). San Diego has developed its civil-defense pro- 
gram in accordance with Federal recommendations in recognition of the fact 
that the Federal Government alone has access to the required information to de- 
termine its necessity and its priorities. 

We at the city level, if we are to do a creditable job, require a great deal more 
assistance than has heretofore been provided us. Lacking a firm, realistic, and 
coordinated policy we have no way of determining how much, for what, by 
when. This situation is made worse by the conflicting statements uttered daily 
by prominent Government officials as to the necessity of, or the degree of re- 
quired readiness. 

The present policy of asking States and cities to formulate their own plans 
for survival, without providing them with all the necessary information includ- 
ing master plans of State and Federal Governments, is not sound. Time has 
proven that though many political jurisdictions will do the best they can under 
such circumstances, others refuse to do anything, thus rendering total civil defense 
impossible, if not futile. 

The policy of asking the target cities to bear the lion’s share of the cost 
of preparedness is as unrealistic as would be the Federal Government’s insistence 
that some vital defense island, such as Guam, be asked to bear the total cost of 
its necessary readiness for war. If San Diego or any other target city is in 
truth a target city, it is so construed because it is a vital part of our Nation’s 
economy, and therefore the preservation of San Diego and its highly skilled 
workers is vital to all the people of the United States. 

San Diego has installed sirens, fitted out a control center, purchased equip- 
ment, and recruited and trained thousands of volunteers in all phases of civil 
defense, including radiological hazards. We currently have about 20,000 regis- 
tered volunteers. The program costs approximately $130,000 per year, includ- 
ing the salaries of the 11 persons assigned to it full time. Recently San Diego 
placed an evacuation plan into effect. This is a voluntary plan designed to be 
used for strategic, tactical, or remedial evacuation. On receipt of a yellow 
alert from the Western Air Defense Command, our sirens are sounded and our 
people have been advised to leave the city proceeding outward from its center 
for a minimum of 10 miles; preferably 20 or more, if time permits. 

Having recognized the fact that such a plan was necessary in the conduct 
of thermonuclear warfare, we are dismayed by the fact that little has been 
accomplished by way of State and Federal planning to take care of our citizens 
once they leave the city. It cannot conceivably be the sole responsibility of 
any particular city to buy land in order to build shelters around the periphery 
of its entire metropolitan area and to purchase and store food and supplies in 
sufficient quantities to take care of its citizens under all the foreseeable pos- 
sibilities of modern warfare. 

Our experts advise us that if San Diego is struck, we may not have a city 
to return to. They further advise us that we may have to evacuate, even if we 
are not struck, but suffer only the effects of radioactive fallout from the bomb- 
ing of nearby cities, such as Los Angeles, 125 miles away. Unless a minimum 
of provisions are made against this contingency, how will our citizens survive 
until they can become relocated ? 

The failure of the Federal Government to date to make surplus Federal prop- 
erty available for civil defense is almost unbelievable, for we are continuously 
urged to buy and store similar materials for our civil-defense program. Many 
of the smaller communities could do a creditable job of preparing themselves 
to receive evacuees and wounded, if such material were available to them. 

Another unreal aspect of our current civil-defense policy is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s failure to share all of the costs of recommended expenses. As an illus- 
tration, we are allowed matching funds to help defray the recurring charges for 
the bell and lights alerting devices that sound our sirens and at the same time we 
are denied matching funds to pay for the standby power charges for the same 
sirens—an expense which is much the larger of the two. 
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Most important, we are denied matching funds for the greatest burden civil 
defense has placed upon us—the cost of administration. Over a third of our civil 
defense budget is earmarked for salaries and as the program expands, this 
expense will necessarily grow. 

We are in favor of an integrated Federal, State, and local civil-defense pro- 
gram—a true United States Civil Defense Corps, guided in every instance by the 
best technical information available. 

We believe that in all cases the State should bear a proportionate share of the 
cost of approved items, and when (as is often the case) the State does not provide 
matching funds, the Federal Government should deal directly with the political 
jurisdiction involved. This action would help to remove some of the mystery 
from civil-defense budgeting by assuring a community, that if they voted funds 
for a Federal Civil Defense Administration approved item, some specific amount 
would be refunded to them. 

With the advent of thermonuclear warfare, civil defense has apparently become 
as vital to our survival as any branch of the armed service. We, therefore, be- 
lieve that civil defense and military planning must become thoroughly integrated, 
for unless the very word “defense” has assumed a new meaning, the taxpayer 
deserves from his Government the assurance that every reasonable precaution wil! 
be taken to insure his survival in event of an attack. The military has tradi- 
tionally depended upon civilians for such services as transport, communications, 
and supply. If these services are not to be denied them in time of war, some 
very constructive and integrated plans must be made to prevent the collapse of 
these essential services. In event of the evacuation of our metropolitan areas, 
the lack of coordinated military and civil defense planning might prohibit the 
mobilization of military reserves within any reasonable or effective length of 
time, and, at the same time, expose our citizens to needless death through lack 
of preparation made in advance for their shelter, care, and resettlement. 

While we recognize the obvious advantage to be gained in industrial dispersal, 
we recommend that this program be most carefully handled to prevent its be- 
coming a fiasco that could have disastrous effects on the Nation’s economy by 
reducing the net worth of our present metropolitan areas. This program, if not 
handled most intelligently, could result in building up additional worthwhile 
target areas and at the same time bankrupting the present ones. 

We believe the Federal Civil Defense Administration requires additional stature 
and recognition. We agree that it should become a part of the Defense Depart- 
ment on an equal basis, or that its director should be elevated to Cabinet status 
and the program implemented with sufficient funds to do the job with which it is 
charged. 

Of the two recommendations, we favor the latter, for while we know that the 
program will require thousands of paid staff workers around which to build an 
effective organization, we also believe that 90 percent or more should be volun- 
teers. Since all branches of Government must necessarily take part in civil- 
defense planning and operation, the national director must be able to deal directly 
with these departments on an equal basis so that all wartime tasks, materials, 
and personnel can be used as necessity dictates in event of attack. We regard 
civil defense as insurance and it is axiomatic among insurance men that an in- 
surance program is too costly if it threatens to assume a cost that will ultimately 
dissipate the estate. 

We have discussed the civil-defense problem with many Government officials, 
and it is apparent that the defects in our present civil-defense program are well 
known to all who have bothered to acquaint themselves with the subject. We 
have heard much of late of persons advocating crash programs for one thing 
and another, such as intercontinental ballistic missiles, earth satellites, and so 
forth. Considering the apparent necessity of a worthwhile civil-defense effort, 
I suggest one more crash program be contemplated : that of evaluating our present 
civil-defense effort, revising its laws, and implementing its programs with suff- 
cient funds to insure an adequate and effective organization. In brief, a pro- 
gram that would provide our citizens with some degree of protection against all 
the possible types of warfare that might be waged against us. 

We don’t presume to know the exact percentage of our tax dollar that should be 
spent on civil defense. However, we believe that if the threat to the citizens of 
America is as great as has been implied, the expenditures made should be sufficient 
to do an adequate job. 

In summation, we are certain of only one fact about civil defense at this time 
That fact is: All levels of Government are presently spending either far too much 
on civil defense, or far too little. 
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I hope the above will prove to be of benefit to the American Municipal Associa- 
tion in developing and presenting congressional testimony on this vital subject. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES ©. DAIL. 


Tue City CouNnciIt or AUGUSTA, GA., 
June 8, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Deaz Mr. Kerstetrer: At the request of Mayor Hugh L. Hamilton, I am 
answering your letter concerning civil defense in Augusta-Richmond County. 
There are, I believe, seven major points on which you would like information. 


1. CURRENT STATUS 


(a) Warning service.—Our air-raid warning system will be ready for Opera- 
tion Alert, 1956. We have two 10-horsepower Thunderbolt sirens (1 installed ; 
1 to be installed within 10 days). These are expected to cover the city; how- 
ever, provision has been made for dead-spot coverage after testing. The county 
has no plans for siren coverage. We are using the bell and light system for 
automatic operation of our sirens. This equipment is in the telephone company 
office, ready to be installed. Our main control will be at the city police station 
with bell and lights at the mayor’s office, the main fire station, the civil-defense 
control center, and the county jail. 

(b) Communications service—This is well organized, operating efficiently and 
regularly. State civil-defense cisaster operations are tested each Monday night 
for 1 hour, thereby training our operators in emergency procedures. The State 
of Georgia has a special civil-detense disaster network tying in all towns which 
have equipment (about 60) with the State control center. Backup communica- 
tions are obtained through the integration of MARS, RACES, and CAP. Rich- 
mond County and Fort Gordon radio amateurs form the nucleus of our civil- 
defense communications service. Backup communications are also obtained 
through the use of the forestry service and the State patrol. These are tied in 
with civil defense. 

Telephone service—In cooperation with the telephone company, a line-load 
control has been established in Augusta and the national system of priority 
calls would be in operation immediately, in the event of any emergency, natural 
or manmade. The telephone company maintains a list of numbers for Augusta 
which is checked and revised each month for both the line-load control and 
priority messages. 

(c) Plans have been presented to the Richmond County schools, the nurses 
association, the National Defense Transportation Association of Augusta and 
the Post Office for standard operating procedures during emergencies. These are 
being worked on by these organizations and are carefully followed by civil 
defense. Plans for the labor groups are in the process of being formulated and 
also plans for the use of Post Office vehicles which have recently been made 
available for Civil Defense use. 

(d) Emergency medical service—Emergency hospitals and first-aid stations 
have been designated and personnel assigned on a countywide basis with the 
cooperation of the Richmond County Health Department and the Richmond 
County Medical Association. Approximately 1,500 to 2,000 first-aid personnel 
have been trained from 1953-56. 

(e) Evacuation—The plan for Augusta-Richmond County is complete. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 people will be evacuated in the event of an emergency. A 
copy of our plan is included with this report. The first phase (go home) is to 
be tested on July 19, in conjunction with Operation Alert, 1956. 

A traffic control school will be held the week of June 25. Invitations are 
being extended to mayors, civil-defense directors, police chiefs and sheriffs in 
Ome counties within a 50-mile radius of Augusta, including those in South 

olina. 

Public information pamphlets on evacuation will be distributed. 

With the State civil-defense department, the Augusta-Richmond County civil 
defense director is personally visiting all mutual-aid and evacuation towns (129) 


and counties (18) to assist those areas in planning for the reception and care 
of evacuees. 
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2. NECESSITIES 


(a) The first necessity of civil defense today is that of making people aware of 
the value of the program not only in a nuclear war but in the event of a natural 
disaster also. 

(b) The second necessity is that of securing volunteers for all phases of civil 
defense. 

These are problems on which a local civil-defense organization needs a great 
deal of help. 


3, STANDING OF CIVIL DEFENSE IN AUGUSTA 
(a) This covered by sections 1 and 2 under current status and necessities. 


4, LOCAL ATTITUDES 


General public: Three years ago the public attitude varied from actual. an- 
tagonism to disinterest to a half-listening state. Today, I believe I can truth- 
fully say there is no antagonism. Interest has been created and people do listen 
carefully, but as yet few take action. 

Public officials: The mayor and the city council have always been highly co- 
operative and I have never had any reasonable request refused. As in all phases 
of government, things move slowly at times. The county sheriff’s department 
has also been most cooperative on any phase of civil defense involving the police 
but until the matching funds program was explained to the county commissioners 
there was no other participation on a county level except as listed under finances. 


5. IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


(a) Attitude of public toward civil defense. 

(b) Expanded communications service (both equipment and personnel). 

(c) Remodeling and renovation of control center to house additional equip- 
ment and to make usable in all weather and ail emergencies. 

(d@) Auxiliary power unit installed and in operation. Control center no 
longer dependent on public power for operation. 

(e) Civil defense ordinance passed by city council April 1956. 
‘ (f) — Defense council established by this ordinance to hold meeting within 

weeks. 

(g) Mobile communications truck to be added to equipment this year. 


6. STAFF 


Since April 1953, the staff has consisted almost entirely of a volunteer civil 
defense director (provision in budget has been made to cover expenses of di- 
rector, $125 per month, no salary). The director has made all basic plans with 
the approval of State and local officials; has carried on all necessary corre- 
spondence; has attended all State, regional and national meetings to which she 
was invited; has served as a speakers bureau for organizations within 75 miles 
of Augusta (including South Carolina) ; was present at Operation Cue in Las 
Vegas in April 1955; has attended 4 civil defense schools held by the Georgia 
State Civil Defense Department in conjunction with the Continuing Program 
of Education of the University of Georgia (at the last 3 schools she served 
as an instructor). Augusta is a member on good standing of the United States 
Civil Defense Council. 

Financial support: Since 1953, the financial program has been based on $8,000 
to $12,000 a year. Richmond County participates by bearing one-third the cost 
of the program. As much as possible is purchased under the Federal civil 
defense matching funds program. 


7. IMPROVEMENT OR REORIENTATION 


(a) Civil defense has too long been a stepchild at all levels of government— 
national, State and local. With the tremendous implications of the program; 
with our survival as a nation depending on the success of the program, it should 
be accepted by all levels of Government as an established department with duties, 
responsibilities, procedures and operations clearly defined and backed up by laws 
as foreceful as those of the police department. By this I do not mean mandatory 
participation but I do mean mandatory conformity. 
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(b) Since civil defense is a program for all the people it thereby becomes the 
responsibility of the Federal Government and the Federal Government should 
share equally on all costs, including administrative. No other Federal depart- 
ment which extends to local levels (such as Health, Education, and Welfare) is 
dependent for the operation and success of its program on the interest and devo- 
tion of volunteers. 

(ec) Civil defense on a regional, State and local level is definitely hampered 
by not having surplus supplies and equipment made available. The fact that 
surplus supplies and equipment exist which no other Federal department can 
use is an acknowledged fact. If civil defense cannot have its share of these 
supplies, at least those left over after other departments have made their choice 
should be made available to civil defense. These supplies should be used at the 
local level, not only for civil defense purposes, but for everyday emergency use. 

(d) Firefighting equipment, including hoses and trucks, should again be made 
available under the matching funds program. The use of this equipment should 
not be limited solely to civil defense uses, as in training or actual disaster, but 
should be available for everyday use. No intelligent fire chief is going to buy a 
truck, even for half price, and then jack it up to wait for an enemy attack he 
prays will never come. Nor is he going to let it stand in the firehouse while 
his town burns down. Recent surveys made in areas surrounding both target 
and critical target areas, indicate that 10 times the normal facilities would be 
required in the event of a major disaster. 

As a civil defense director, I am convinced that civil defense is a vital neces- 
sity today for natural disasters as well as probable enemy attacks. A com- 
munity prepared to meet any disaster is a community whose people will survive. 
The biggest hurdle—securing the help of volunteers and convincing the public 
that civil defense is a vital necessity, is not solely a job to be done at the local 
level. This must come from the top as well. In Augusta, I feel that with our 
evacuation plan completed and ready for testing and with the interest so many 
people are beginning to show, we will have some measure of success with civil 
defense. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. W. FRerBerc, Director. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
CHATTANOOGA-HAMILTON COUNTY, 
Chatanooga, Tenn., June 11, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Assistant Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR MR. KERSTETTER: We are indeed happy to have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with you our thoughts regarding the civil-defense program and its needs 
within our city. 

Our program has been in progress for approximately 5 years and we feel that 
we have made certain accomplishments. However, these accomplishments have 
of necessity been slow and have required a tremendous amount of work by all 
of the city agencies. 

Civil defense is a time-consuming task and if we are to meet the challenge we 
must have more State and Federal aid. The State and Federal Governments 
must lead the way by making more funds available to the cities for both admin- 
istrative and operational needs. The leadership of our civil-defense program 
must be furnished through our State and Federal agencies. 

We have found that our people are usually very receptive to civil-defense 
planning and training activities. At the present time Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County has a $10,000 per year appropriation for civil defense. We have two 
fulltime workers besides a director. 

Civil defense is such an important task and is so varied in scope that there 
is need for a great amount of time to be spent in planning and developing an 
adequate program. If we are to meet this challenge it means that we must have 
arge increases in personnel for administration, operation and planning of the 
civil-defense program. 

We. therefore, strongly recommend that the State and Federal Governments 
take a much greater and more active part in the civil-defense program including 
more funds for planning and administration of the program. All of our city 
agencies carry a tremendous overload of work and we cannot obtain a proper 
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program for civil defense by expecting these agencies to supply civil defense 
with most of its personnel and services. 
Yours very truly, 
MARBLE J. HENSLEY. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
City of Chicago, June 13, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. KersteETrer: This is in reply to your circular letter of May 28 re- 
questing certain information concerning the status of civil defense in Chicago for 
purposes of developing and presenting congressional testimony on civil defense. 

It is my thought that you can correctly and readily glean this information con- 
cerning the Chicago Civil Defense Corps from the copies of its annual reports 
fur the years 1053 to 1955 inclusive. These reports set forth the activities and 
the expenditures of the corps in full detail and contain comments and recom- 
mendations with which I do not disagree. 

Additionally, I submit that presently available hydrogen weapons of great 
destructive potential would create such damage in large metropolitan areas as 
to make it impossible for city government to meet and control these situations. 
I therefore agree with those who say that the overall planning and maintenance 
of basie civil defense organizations in large metropolitan target areas is a re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government with city and local governmental and 
civil defense agencies participating to the fullest extent. As you well know, 
the ebb and flow of the so-called cold war over the last several years and the 
highly publicized conflict of opinion on the efficacy of civil defense, have been 
conducive to public apathy in this regard. It is therefore well-nigh impossible 
to arouse the public to the point of volunteer participation in civil defense train- 
ing and activities. Consequently, we in Chicago have followed the policy of 
maintaining a “hard core” of civil defense personnel which includes all those 
public and public utility employees and key industrial people whose normal func- 
tion is to maintain the facilities; health, sanitation and emergency services of our 
city. In time of emergency, we know that these people will remain available and 
under control and we plan to augment these services under emergency policy 
power in a manner broadly set forth in the enclosed Standby Organization and 
Operational Procedure, Chicago Civil Defense Corps, 1954. 

I have been informed that much of this material, including the voluminous re- 
ports on the last two nationwide exercises, was furnished to your office by the 
Office of the Chicago Civil Defense Corps. Therein you will find a good deal 
of collateral information on the subject matter of this letter. 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD J. DALEY, Afayor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Columbia, Mo., June 11, 1956. 
Re Civil Defense 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Attention : John R. Kerstetter.) 

Dear Mr. Kerstettrer: In reply to your letter of May 28, I have the following 
thoughts: 

Civil defense in a nonindustry community, 125 miles from an urban area and 
in this educational center of 40,000 people, has not been very thoroughly con- 
sidered. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to think that it has been neglected 
largely because of the attitude that nothing can happen to us. The general 
public has an apathy to this subject and it has been somewhat carried over in 
the city administration. I am sure. 

I realize that probably the biggest danger in this community, which is one 
primarily concerned with higher education, lies in the fact that enemy attack 
would probably result in a mass exodus from St. Louis and Kansas City toward 
rural areas and that we would have to be prepared to care for a great many 
additional people. 

We have a civil defense setup, which operates on a very limited fund and 
which depends heavily upon our police, fire, auxiliary police and auxiliary fire 
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departments. Our biggest need, in my opinion, is a thorough awakening in the 
minds of the general public to the danger, I believe much of the impetus must 
come from the Federal Government which is much more aware of the danger 
than we who live primarily in rural areas. 

Yours very truly, 


Howakrgp B. LAng, Jr., Mayor. 


Civit DEFENSE HEADQUARTERS, 


Jackson, Miss., June 12, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DeEAR Mr. KERSTETTER: Your letter of May 28, 1956, is referred to me by Mayor 
Thompson for reply. 

Civil defense in Jackson and Hinds County has the wholehearted support of 
the mayor and commissioners and the board of supervisors of Hinds County. 

Jackson pays 70 percent and Hinds County 30 percent of a $17,400 budget. 
This covers necessary salary of an administrative director and an office secretary 
and all necessary office expenses; all other personnel is volunteer. My estimate 
of the situation is that Jackson is about 75 percent organized with very little 
action in the county, which is entirely rural outside of metropolitan Jackson. 

Jackson civil defense is very well equipped to carry out its assignment. We 
have two rescue trucks, one is the regular C. D. truck, the other was assembled 
and donated by interested citizens and has the additional equipment to handle 
drowning. The personnel has had some experience as we have been called out 
for several flash floods. In addition four sirens have been installed throughout 
the city, however there are some “dead spots” for which additional sirens will 
be purchased. A control center has been established containing 6 trunk lines with 
3 telephones, with 18 additional lines which ¢an have telephones installed in 30 
minutes. These telephones are on a standby basis and can be placed in use in 
a matter of minutes. In addition radio is installed in the control center covering 
State police, city police, fire department and two taxicab companies; also the 
necessary aerial is installed to which the (amateur) RACES can get going in 
about 10 m_nutes. Two trial-active drive-outs have been held using State, city, 
and C. D. auxiliary police, in which over 20,000 were evacuated in 22 minutes. 
The cooperation of all persons involved is excellent. 

The attitude of the people is good and the interest is steadily growing. This 
is attributed to the fact that emphasis is placed on preparation to handle natural 
disaster instead of a nuclear explosion, of course the same setup can handle either 
one, but something that so few know about cannot create much interest, but the 
natural disaster, such as the tornado at Vicksburg, Miss., December 1953 (50 
miles away), lends much more interest. 

The local civil defense is set up according to the manual (NSRB Doc. 128) 
with very few deviations, and no changes recommended. 

If there is anything further you would like to know, or if we can assist in any 
way, please feel free to call on us, 

Cordially. 


Davip W. Eppy, Administrative Director. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor. 


Kansas, City, Mo., June 12, 1956. 
JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. KersteTTreR: Acknowledgment is herein made of your letter of 
May 28, 1956, which relates itself to the civil-defense program in our city. 

Please know I have referred your communication to the office of the city 
manager for direct reply in order that you may have the benefit of the extensive 
consideration that this problem has received by the manager’s staff. 

With a'l good wishes, I am 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


H. Roe Bartte, Mayor. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 5, 1956. 
JOHN R. KEeRstrerrer, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association. 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. Kersterrer: This is in reply to your recent letter in which you 
request iy viewpoint on civil defense in my city. 

In Louisville and Jefferson County, our-civil-defense program has been inte 
grated into the established agencies of government. The various civil-defense 
functions have been delegated to those city and county agencies whose normal 
day-by-day activities most nearly correspond to the civil-defense functions given 
them. We believe this to be a sound philosophy, particwarly in view of the 
fact that civil defense is here to stay and must be recognized as a definite part 
of our American life. We also believe, since it is basically a long-range pro- 
gram, we should proceed with the program somewhat cautiously to be sure that 
each forward step is on sound, firm ground. We are prepared to step up the 
pace in the event international relations start worsening. 

Our civil-defense staff consists of one paid coordinator with a secretary. 

Presently, we are negotiating for a survival-plan study of the Louisville area. 
We are also in the process of installing an emergency communication net, and 
expect to have our siren warning system initially established in the next month. 

In answer to your request for comments on the utility of civil defense at 
present and what should be done, if anything, toward its improvement or re- 
orientation, I am enclosing a copy of the letter I wrote to the Honorable Chet 
Holifield, chairman of the Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, last December on that subject. There has been no 
material change in my views since then. 

Trusting that what I have written may be of some value to you, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW Broappus, Mayor. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 30, 1955. 
Hon. CuetT HoLirievp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Ho.uirie_p: This is in reply to your letter of December 8, 1955, in 
which you requested my comments on possible changes in existing Federal 
cril-defense legislation. 

As you stated in your letter, the problems involved in developing a sound civil- 
defense program are many and complex. This is true to such a degree that I 
question at this time whether we have sufficient information and experience 
to recommend possible changes in existing civil-defense legislation. 

We do know that with the advent of megaton bombs the principle of com- 
munity self-help is still sound, but that the basic unit has enlarged from that 
of a city to that of a region or area. This basic unit may enlarge again when 
the intercontinental missile becomes a reality—a presumption that must be con- 
sidered. We also know that the fallout problem of radioactive material makes 
the potential disaster area large enough to overlap several States. These 
changes in the size of the basic unit involving city, county, and State political 
boundaries further complicate the civil-defense program. 

As you know, the 84th Congress authorized the FCDA to study and develop 
civil-defense measures designed to afford adequate protection to life and prop 
erty, including but not limited to research and study as to the best methods of 
evacuating centers of population, feasibility, relationship, and need of shelters 
incident to the execution of an evacuation plan, and the analysis of the opera 
tional plan related thereto. Pursuant to this authorization, studies are now 
being made in various critical-target areas of the United States. Until we 
know the results of this national survival plan project, I doubt the wisdom ol 
proposing changes in current civil-defense legislation. Accordingly, it is my 
recommendation that no such proposals be made at this time. : 

Should Louisville be selected for further hearings, I and members of my stat! 
shall be happy to meet with you and assist you in any way we can. 

Trusting the above information may be of some value to you, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 


ANDREW Broappus, Mayor. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., June 6, 1956. 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. KeErsTETTER: This is in reply to vour letter of May 28 in which you 
request my views relative to certain aspects of civil defense. 


LOCAL ATTITUDE TOWARD CIVIL-DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Loeal attitude toward civil defense is good; in fact, probably better than the 
average in the country. In 1952 the citizens of Portland levied upon themselves 
a special tax of $600,000 to obtain minimum essential supplies, equipment, and 
facilities to establish a civil-defense program with an effective operational capa- 
bility. Local attitude has continued in support of our program to date. The 
school administration has developed an effective civil-defense program. The 
chamber of commerce has an active industrial civil-defense group. 

In city government, civil-defense responsibilities are additional assigned duties 
in all bureau and departments where appropriate. These additional civil-defense 
responsibilities have been accepted by all responsible city personnel as a necessity 
in these critical times, and the necessary time is being devoted by all departments 
to develop the required plans. That we now have a well-developed and coordi- 
nated disaster-relief and civil-defense plan has been demonstrated to my complete 
satisfaction by actual tests of our plans occasioned by fires in our Forest Park 
(8,000 acres of timber on rugged terrain within the city limits), in a recent winter 
emergency when the gas plant was out of operation for several days, and in cur- 
rent flood activities. In these instances, city bureaus, private utilities, and indus- 
trial concerns and other governmental agencies have worked together exception- 
ally well as an integrated team to meet the emergency situation. 

Another example of a favorable public attitude toward our loca’ civil-defense 
program is the magnificent support of and participation in our September 27 
evacuation exercise Operation Green Light. In this exercise to determine whether 
or not we have a capability to evacuate our congested commercial area, we com- 
pletely cleared over 1,000 blocks in the center of the city in 34 minutes. Over 
100,000 persons and in excess of 23,000 vehicles participated. Commercial and 
business support was virtually 100 percent, even though business and industry 
was brought to a complete standstill for a considerable period. Over 11,000 per- 
sons voluntarily walked from the test area in pouring rain for distances up to 
1% miles. Please note the pictures following pages 2 and 19 in the attached 
copy of our final report on Operation Green Light. Please note also on page 17 
a typical comment of a private citizen. 

I feel the public attitude toward civil defense in Portland, while not what it 
might be for the most effective civil-defense effort, is still better than average 
because we are endeavoring to develop our program on a practical, realistic basis, 
doing first things first and, until greater necessity exists, stay away from large 
volunteer programs. I also feel very strongly public acceptance of civil defense 
will not increase noticeably over what it is now until the program is given greater 
support by Congress and the necessity for civil defense is better established on a 
nationwide basis from FCDA. 


IMPROVEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE OR PLANNED IN CIVIL-DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


Our local organization has been streamlined and responsibilities more firmly 
designated, based upon existing city bureaus and departments to the maximum 
practical extent. Preparation of effective operational plans by all bureaus is 
progressing at a satisfactory rate. 

A target-area coordinating council has been established consisting of all the 
civil-defense directors in the designated critical-target area with the objective of 
developing civil defense in this target area on a mutually supporting basis with 
maximum effective use of existing resources. 

The citizens of Portland have approved a charter amendment which now pro- 
vides for continuity of local government under major disaster conditions. 

An effective attack warning system has been installed. 

A $500,000 underground communication and control center building for coordi- 
nation and control of emergency operations during critical periods caused by 
either war-caused or natural disasters is nearing completion. 
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Bids have been called for construction in the immediate future of a rescue 
training center. 


_ Plans for the coming year include procurement of emergency medical stock- 
pile supplies and procurement of additional emergency communications 
equipment. 


CIVIL-DEFENSE STAFF AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


As indicated in the planning directive and basic plan, all city employees are 
expected to perform civil-defense activities as required as part of their normal 
work assignments. In addition, in order to properly direct the program and co- 
ordinate planning and operations, the city of Portland has 18 employees assigned 
full time to civil-defense activities. The personal-service budget for these 18 em- 
ployees for fiscal 1956-57 is $69,292.40. I would like to point out all planning and 
executive personnel assigned full time to civil defense are regular city employees 
on temporary duty from other city bureaus or departments. We have not gone 
outside our regular city employees to procure personnel for civil defense. I feel 
that as a general rule it is not only a mistake to do so but also unnecessary. 

Our civil-defense budget for 1956-57, for other than personal services already 
indicated above, amounts to $167,030.20. This will, in effect, be increased con- 
siderably by State and Federal contributions in the matching-funds program. 


UTILITY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


We have, in accordance with State law, established an organization for both 
disaster relief (natural) and civil defense (war-caused) purposes. Personally, 
I feel our civil-defense organization is an effective tool now available to execu- 
tives of political subdivisions, and that it is now becoming a very vital part of 
our local governmental structure. Cooperation and coordination between our 
principal bureaus and departments and understanding of each other’s problems 
are better now than ever before in the past. Within the past year our city bureaus 
have shown on several occasions that they are capable of working together as an 
integrated coordinated team in meeting an emergency situation in accordance 
with established plans and procedures. I believe civil defense deserves con- 
siderable credit for this. 

While we in Portland feel we are developing a continuously more effective 
operational capability, we recognize the problem facing us today in this thermo- 
nuclear age is not a city problem but a target-area problem involving many 
political subdivisions. Civil defense cannot be most effective unless all resources 
in the area are efficiently utilized. This implies an organization for target-area 
control. We are most concerned that such an organization be developed and yet 
we are reluctant to subordinate ourselves to other organizations while we still 
feel we are best qualified to control operations in our own area. We solicit any 
advice or suggestions you may have in this respect. 


These, briefly, are a few random thoughts which I trust you may find useful. 
Sincerely, 


FRED L. Peterson, Mayor. 


ToPreKA, KANs., June 11, 1956. 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your mimeographed letter of May 28, 1956, regarding 
civil defense, it would hardly seem necessary to furnish evidence substantiating 
the necessity for civil defense. While I realize there is some lack of interest in 
certain groups and individuals, however, with the unprecedented amount of pub- 
licity through all advertising mediums it would be difficult, I believe, to find 
very many communities that are not aware of the need for a civil-defense survival 
program. I am convinced the interest in civil defense in all communities depends 
entirely on the local leadership, whether they be paid or volunteer workers. 
Civil defense is a difficult task in any community, and the lack of proper approach 
and advance planning can be a heavy potential in the lack of community interests. 

We think civil defense is well established in our city and county and we find 
more and more people are becoming very much concerned about the program. | 
do not mean to infer from this statement that every person is knocking at the 
civil-defense door to volunteer, but the interest is there, due primarily to the 
press, television, and radio wtih a good organizational program that works to 
build civil defense 24 hours a day. 
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We have only 2 paid employees with a budget of $14,000. I am enclosing a list 
of the different facets of civil defense that have been organized the last couple 
of years and are operating effectively at the present time. I feel very deeply that 
much more could be accomplished if the Federal Government could help to finance 
the administrative end of local civil-defense operations. Then too, I think it 
would be tremendously helpful, but not a cure-all, if surplus Government prop- 
erty was passed on to civil defense with the top priority for this merchandise. 

I hope this short explanatory note about civil defense in our community will 
be helpful to you in presenting whatever testimony you deem advisable when 
you talk to Congress about this situation. 

Yours truly, 
GrEoRGE G. SCHNELLBACHER, Mayor. 


1. Arranged for purchase and installation of air-raid warning devices that 
have been approved by FCDA engineers as sufficient for this locality at the 
present time. These sirens are ready for emergency use anytime, including 
tornadoes. 

2. Organized some 50 to 75 first-aid classes with some 250 to 300 first-aid 
guaduates. A continuing program as fast as we can get certificated Red Cross 
instructors. 

8. Organized and trained 2 police reserve classes with 55 men in each class; 
80 men have finished the course and are rendering valuable service to the police 
department and community at the present time. Also organized mounted patrol 
with some 30 members, which have had military drill training and are at the 
present time taking police training. 

4. Auxiliary firemen’s program has been organized and training by fire de- 
partment will start in near future. 

5. Communication program for civil defense has been organized and operating 
very efficiently at the present time, with a chief radio operator and 45 other 
operators, all licensed by FCC and FCDA to use civil-defense bands in case of 
emergency. Established and equipped auxiliary control centers on SBA ground 
for practice and emergency use in case our regular control center was knocked 
out—an extremely important function in a civil-defense operation. 

6. Transportation program has been organized with most all bus and truck 
vehicles volunteering their equipment, which has been card indexed with finger- 
tip information for any kind of equipment in a moment's notice. Many pieces 
of this equipment carries a civil-defense decal indicating that unit is part of 
civil-defense. 

7. Engineering program has been organized with the assistance of three profes- 
sional engineering groups. Each man -being card indexed and assigned accord- 
ing to his particular engineering skill. These men are available on short notice 
for any emergency that might arise. 

8. The Shawnee County Medical Society has cooperated with the civil-defense 
program by organizing a medical program that could be expanded very quickly 
and effectively for any emergency needs. 

9. Topeka-Shawnee County Civil Defense has entered into mutual aid con- 
tracts with neighboring cities that we could cooperate with each other to the 
fullest extent in furnishing fire equipment, police assistance, and first-aid help. 

10. Education, publicity, and public relations have consumed endless hours of 
our time and effort. We have talked to more than a hundred groups of most 
every bracket in our population. Many in the rural areas. Distributed 250,000 
pieces of civil-defense material through the office through the mail and public 
meetings. 

11. Designed and publicized evacuation kit for emergency use. 

12. Organizing an evacuation program for Topeka and Shawnee County through 
the help of the city police traffic department and the highway planning depart- 
ment. This program has been completed for escape routes and we are now 
working on school-evacuation program. We have distributed 10,000 evacuation 
maps on this program and will need to distribute several times that number. 

13. Two radiological teams have been organized and trained in this very im- 
portant work. We have sufficient equipment now to train many more volunteers. 

14. A women’s division to assist in carrying the civil-defense program has been 
organized with 50 women as charter members, with 300 or 400 members. They 
are organizing and developing such programs. Civil-defense publicity, mass 
feeding, home-nursing classes, first aid, block wardens, and first aid for all bus 
drivers and many other civil-defense projects. 
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15. Organized home nursing instructor classes through Red Cross. Graduated 
11 instructors for home nursing classes. Some 75 to 100 women have been grad- 
uated in home nursing and we have 100 or more instructors trained. Topeka 
needs 10,000 people trained in home-nursing program. 

16. Block-warden program is being developed at this time, by Dorathea Klein, 
of the women’s division, a number of zone captains have been secured, and the 
program should move forward from now until completion this fall sometime. 

17. Arranged for Topeka blood bank to carry 5,000 empty blood bottles to be 
located at Holton, Overbrook, and Topeka areas for emergency use. 

18. Worked with junior league and State women’s civil defense to arrange for 
26 weeks TV programs with no cost for time to city and county. 

19. Mass feeding school to train women in mass feeding is being organized by 
the women’s division. The first school of this kind in the State was held April 
27-28 with a class of 33. 

20. Arranged air-raid tests at Topeka High School for high school safety civil 
defense drills. 

21. Women’s division arranged for distribution of civil-defense identification 
tags. 

22. Worked out registration program with Shawnee County Welfare and Red 
Cross Disaster Committee. 

23. Worked out tornado warning system with weather bureau and police de- 
partment, which will now be transferred to our siren network. 

24. A multitude of other daily activities necessary in trying to build a good 
civil defense program. 

25. Organized GOC program with post on the Town House Hotel. Air Force 
says it is the best in the western district. We report some 250 planes every 24 
hours. 

26, School tornado program has been worked out with the board of education. 
On our test runs we can notify every school in the city in 3% minutes. 


THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, June 7, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Associution, 
Chicago, Tu. 

DEAR Mr. KERSTETTER: I have your letter of May 28, concerning our local civil- 
defense activities. 

Without going into detail, let me outline a few of the most pertinent factors 
affecting the civil-defense program of the District of Columbia: 

(1) Inadequate civil-defense legislation (amended legislation prepared 
and forwarded to Congress has not been acted upon). 

(2) Lack of funds to provide staff and to implement civil-defense measures 
(present fiscal year appropriation is $78,400; request for fiscal year 1957, 
$175,000—approved by Congress for fiscal year 1957, $78,000). 

(3) Attitude of the public (inability of civil defense to provide adminis- 
trative assistance, training and guidance contribute to this. ) 

(4) Inability of civil-defense operating services (certain municipal 
agencies) to carry out responsibilities due to lack of personnel. 

The most recent action taken to improve the civil-defense program involves 
adoption of an interim evacuation plan and a natural disaster relief operations 
plan. 

Present paid Civil Defense staff: 

Director of Civil Defense 

Assistant Director for Fiscal and Supply 

Administrative Assistant 

Secretary 

Radio Dispatchers (6 for round-the-clock duty) 

Supervisory Radio Repairman 

Radio Repairman 

Janitor-Messenger 

In my opinion the District of Columbia civil-defense program, as presently 
limited by appropriations, is inadequate to the requirements. An enlarged plan- 
ning, administrative and training staff, an expanded public information program, 
and facilities for continued operations after disaster are minimum requirements 
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to be met before civil defense can be expected to prepare for (and cope with) 
disaster conditions. 

The interest of the American Municipal Association in this matter is appre- 
ciated. We will be glad to furnish any further specific information you may 
require. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert EK. McLAvUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, City oF FLINT, 
Flint, Mich., June 13, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
American Municipal Association, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR MR. KERSTETTER: Like most other communities with which I am familiar, 
the status of civil defense in Flint is not what should be expected. There are 
many reasons for which this situation is accountable, I believe. Some of these 
reasons are strictly local in nature while others go directly to fundamentals of 
currently recommended civil-defense practices and programs. 

To my mind, the gravest defect in civil defense advancement in Flint has been 
the lack of dynamic leadership. By that I don’t mean that the talent and ca- 
pacities for civil-defense leadership do not exist here, but rather that sufficient 
interest has not been shown by local government, industry, civic groups and 
private citizens to stimulate our talent and capacities. It appears that leader- 
ship is awaiting a strong public demand while the public, in turn, awaits the 
leadership. Either, of course, is futile without the other, but each has cogent 
arguments for awaiting the stimulus of the other. Somehow, each must be 
brought together in a concerted program. 

Present civil-defense programing for a city of our size makes prodigious de- 
mands on money, effort and time; all of these are in present short supply in Flint. 
We are a city grown to our outer boundaries with residences and industry. Any 
practical planning that can be done in the way of evacuation, refugee housing, 
feeding, etc., necessarily must be inclusive of areas foreign to our political juris- 
diction. We have, then, a situation in which we must form a monstrous or- 
ganization of volunteers—with all its demands for training programs, exercises, 
and other continuing activities and equipment problems—that we would attempt 
to use in a true emergency in areas where we do not have :uthority necessary 
to operate. 

We have also the ridiculous situation of two civil defense agencies, the city of 
Flint and its county, Genesee, operating autonomously of each other and in many 
cases exactly duplicating each other’s efforts. Attempts to integrate the two 
units have been abysmal failures for reason of local politics and prejudice. It 
seems apparent to me that an overriding authority such as the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State should be given the power to designate areas of “civil defense 
authority” for planning, organizational and operational purposes. Conflicts of 
political jurisdiction must be removed, especially in critical target areas. 

Briefly, I would categorize the deficiencies of civil-defense at present into four 
main groups, not necessarily in order of importance: 

1. Lack of a generated public awareness on the part of the private in- 
dividual and legislative officials at all levels as to the necessity of an effective 
civil-defense program. 

2. Lack of money at the local level to finance adequate programs. 

3. Lack of sufficient competent instructors and training facilities. 

4. Lack of proper organizational authority for target areas. 

While I do not pretend to have a panacea for correction of the problems I feel 
exist, nevertheless I am sure that recognition more strongly by the Congress that 
civil defense is a matter of grave national importance and in these times must 
become an integral part of the national defense effort will result eventually in 
securing needed improvement. 

I feel also that a shift in emphasis from volunteer participation to a hard core 
of professionals trained in the civil-defense field and permitted to operate under 
firmer and broader organizational patterns must be accorded if civil defense is 
to become more successful. 

A mayor or a city manager would not for a minute consider the hiring of the 
corner grocer or a used car dealer as director of his department of engineering 
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or police. Rather, he seeks experts trained and experienced in those fields. Un- 
less and until civil defense is treated on the same realistic basis, I fail to see 
how it can become successful. 
Yours truly, 
Geo. M, ALGor, Mayor. 


Ciry oF OAKLAND CIvIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER ORGANIZATION, 
Oakland, Calif., June 14, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Dirctor, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DeaR Mr. KERSTETTER: In the absence of Mayor Clifford E. Rishell, your letter 
of April 28 has been referred to me for reply. 

The City of Oakland Civil Defense and Disaster Organization is governed by 
municipal ordinances. Planning and operations are based on advice and direc- 
tives received from the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the State of 
California Office of Civil Defense. 

Oakland, being classified as a critical target area, has planned for evacuation 
of the population upon receipt of the “yellow alert”. These plans have been co- 
ordinated with all adjacent cities and counties. Reception areas have been desig- 
nated to receive evacuated persons. 

It is our belief that today civil defense is an important part of government. 
Our plans are based not only on a war-caused disaster but also on the possibility 
of the occurrence of a natural disaster. Civil defense, when properly organized, 
has proven its value many times in recent local disasters by having trained per- 
sonnel to take over and direct the actions of volunteers. Through mutual aid 
and mobile support, necessary material may be obtained. 

There is no doubt that public apathy towards civil defense has increased, and 
we believe that the time and effort is better spent if directed towards the training 
of all government employees—local, State and Federal—thereby creating a 
nucleus of trained civil defense workers available to take over and direct the in- 
flux of volunteers in the event of a natural or war-caused disaster. To this end, 
the city of Oakland passed a resolution on April 26, 1956, requiring each city em- 
ployee to receive not less than 24 hours of civil defense training within the next 
fiscal year. 

Our basic civil-defense plan, first adopted February 1951, has been revised and 
brought up to date. Revisions and changes were approved by our city council 
on March 27, 1956. 

We have at the present time 7 full-time and 8 part-time employees on the civil 
defense staff. Our budget is approximately $60,000. This is augmented by funds 
received from the Federal Civil Defense Administration for equipment and mate- 
rial purchased on a matching fund basis. 

It is possible that, on completion, the survival study now being conducted by 
the Stanford Research Institute in critical target areas may have some bearing 
on civil-defense planning. Until this study is completed and the findings made 
available to civil defense authorities, reorientation should not be attempted. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. J. McCormick, Assistant Director. 


Crry or Pontrac, Micu., June 12, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, 
American Municipal Association, 
Washinyton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kerstetrer: On behalf of Mayor Donaldson, I am answering your 
letter of May 28, 1956, asking for our current municipal thinking in connection 
with civil defense. 

We have come to the conclusion in Pontiac that we should build whatever 
civil defense organization we have, around our city organization as a nucleus. 
In order to accomplish this, the city manager has been appointed civil defense 
director and he has set up an organization, using his chief department heads 
as assistants, that we think would be the nucleus of a rapidly expanded group 
in case of necessity. 


cont 
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We have never had much money available in Pontiac for the development 
of a civil defense program, and what little money has been allowed by the city 
commission in the annual budget has been pretty well dedicated to the purchase 
of communications equipment, fire equipment and certain medical supplies. 
Very little money has been directly expended in the training of volunteers, 
for the principal reason that local enthusiasm for that type of work has never 
been whipped up to a point where we could successfully maintain the interest 
of such volunteers at a high pitch in civil defense activities. It is the con- 
census of opinion among the elected and administrative officials of this city, 
which by the way could be considered a critical target city as we are the home 
of important truck and automobile manufacturing industries, that civil defense 
can logically, in the case of target communities particularly, be supported to 
a much greater extent by the Federal Government. 

We are urged as an industrial community to protect, in the Nation’s interest, 
the very factories that produce equipment for war and national defense. Still 
our costs under the current setup must naturally increase if this effort is 
undertaken in all its implications, and it is not thought by our people that this 
should purely be a local burden. 

Attendance at many conferences on civil defense and national protection have 
indicated a like feeling on the part of many municipalities, and I think about 
the most important question to be ultimately decided in connection with civil 
defense is that of the levels of responsibility of the national, State, and local 
governments. In Michigan the question has been rather thoroughly discussed 
as to whether civil defense should be a military responsibility and good argu- 
ments could also be made for this approach to the problem. However, I can 
firmly state that our thinking is that there should be more Federal assistance 
and State assistance filtering into the communities who must ultimately carry 
out whatever program is deemed appropriate. 

Very truly yours, 
W. K. WILLMAN, City Manager. 


City oF MADISON, WIs.., 
OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 
June 18, 1956. 
Mr. JoHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, 
American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KERSTETTER: In response to your letter of May 28, I am submitting 
herewith a report on the current status of civilian defense in our city. 

In May of 1952, Madison and Dane County created, by agreement, a joint 
City-County Civil Defense Office. The entire expense of this office has been 
shared equally by the city and county with assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment on some items of equipment. 

The following is the total expense to date: 


Received 
Total from 
expended Federal 
Government 
$19, 742. 57 
18, 948 32 
40, 257. 5 2, 378. 73 


31, 719.7 14, 755. 31 


A new Wisconsin State Civil Defense law passed in July of 1955 made it 
necessary to separate our joint Civil Defense Department as of June 1, 1956. 
The city and county will have separate civil defense offices with a result that the 
cost will be greater to the city of Madison. 


STATUS OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


We have installed civil-defense warning sirens throughout the city. These are 
controlled by one master control and are tested and maintained regularly. Light 
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and heavy rescue training facilities have been built and the training site is an 
excellent one. 
Rescue training and operations equipment consist of : 
Surplus truck with crane. 
Old fire pumper. 
Electric generator. 
New International truck fully equipped with heavy equipment at a cost 
of approximately $10,000. 


Control room equipment consists of radio transmitters and receivers on the 
amateur, fire, city police, sheriff, and county highway frequencies, a Conelrad 
transmitter connected to the radio station cluster of 1240. Ten direct telephone 
lines ready for immediate operation. 

Civil defense in Madison maintains an observation post for the Air Forces on 
top of a local hotel. Over 1,100 volunteers are registered, of which 830 actively 
participate. The post operates 24 hours a day. 

Nine mobile medical teams have been provided to the State civil defense of 
Madison. The Madison civil defense office works with these teams because in 
-ase Madison is hit, the teams would remain here, or in case of a natural disaster, 
they would be used by Madison. Not any of the teams could be considered fully 
trained and organized. 

A rescue team exists consisting of volunteers from the American Legion Post. 
They have completed light rescue training and are starting heavy rescue training. 
The warden phase of civil defense was accepted by the businessmen’s associations 
in Madison and could be considered partially organized. 

The FCC has approved a RACES license and plan for this community and ap- 
proximately 25 amateurs have been issued their individual RACEHS licenses and 
are ready to respond to an emergency. 

Public appearances by the director; radio and TV and newspaper coverage is 
extensive. A recent city ordinance accepts the concept that civil defense is 
basically the expansion of existing facilities. Specific assignments have been 
given to various departments relative to civil defense. 

It is planned to construct a control center in the basement of a new fire station 
to be built on the edge of the city. 


STAFF AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The civil defense staff consists of a director and a secretary. The effort is 
carried on by these two full-time people plus the assistance of other city depart- 
ments and volunteers. There is no financial support in Wisconsin from the State 
and only partial support by the Federal Government on certain equipment and 
reoccurring charge items. The full administrative load is borne by the local 
government. 

IMPROVEMENT AND REORIENTATION 


The average citizen, and it extends to local lawmakers and government ofli- 
cials, does not have a strong feeling that there is a need for civil defense. Fed- 
eral and State leadership has been greatly lacking. The average citizen feels 
that the billions of dollars spent for defense includes civil defense, and that civil 
defense is a national problem, not a local problem. 

There is a serious gap between local and State, State and Federal civil-defense 
planning and activities. Federal leadership and guidance simply does not exist 
when Federal representatives never appear on the local level to confer on prob- 
lems. Cities spend thousands of dollars on civil defense and plan to evacuate 
people to rural areas, when the rural people refuse to spend any money for 
planning or facilities to receive the millions of people who will evacuate a target 
and critical-target area. 

Rural areas do not fear a stray bomb, fallout, bacteriological warfare, or the 
onrush of evacuees. They simply do not believe it. Local governing bodies do 
not see why the cost of civil defense cannot be assessed equally throughout the 
Nation the same as military defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan A. NESTINGEN, Mayor. 
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NEWARK, N. J., June 14, 1956. 
JOHN. R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, II. 

DEAR Mr. KerstetTter: In answer to your inquiry of May 28, relative to civil 
defense in our city, please be advised as follows: 

Civil defense and disaster control is, in my opinion, a necessary agency of an 
industrial city such as ours. We have been told on many occasions that the 
Newark metropolitan industrial district is critical target No. 1 because of the 
fact that in that area are so many diversified industries which are essential to 
the production of defense equipment. 

I am sure that any enemy which may be thinking of attacking our country 
will direct an attack toward our city. If such a situation should occur, the mu- 
nicipal forces within that area will be far too few to render adequate service to 
the persons and industries affected by the attack. We also must remember 
that, in an attack, a certain percentage of the municipal services, including 
equipment and manpower, will be nullified due to the attack itself. It necessarily 
follows that an adequately trained volunteer group of citizens who could sup 
plement these municipal services is essential to the welfare of all. 

It is most difficult, as can be imagined, to keep the interest of volunteer citizens 
based on the assumption of attack. Therefore, I can see the development of 
civil defense and disaster control being pointed more toward rendering service 
to the people of the city in the event of a large-scale local disaster which would 
be that great to tax the municipal services. 

We, in Newark, are in the hurricane path, and we have suffered damages in 
the past due to these elements of nature. We never know when we may be 
struck severely by a hurricane or some other forces of nature and then we could 
call open our civil-defense forces to help. 

As far as the attitude of the people of our city toward civil defense is con- 
cerned, we have found in local, public-participation, air-raid tests that the re- 
sponse and reaction is extremely satisfactory. 

Our civil defense and disaster control hea quarters office regularly receives 
requests for information and assistance from varous large industiral plants and 
building owners in our city, to prepare an adequate civil-defense organization 
within their buildings or plants. I feel that the basic principal of civil defense 
and disaster control that has been followed by our local civil-defense agency 
has been been adequate and that improvements that must be made are more 
toward the public-education line than to administration. 

The Newark civil defense and disaster control agency has 6 employees paid 
for directly under civil-defense appropriations, and there are also assigned to 
the headquarters operation 14 permanent civil-service employees from other 
city departments who are specifically charged with specialized functions in the 
civil-defense operation. All these employees are on a full-time basis. 

The main control center is covered 24 hours daily by a unit of regular city 
police officers in order to guarantee security of the center, and in order to relay 
any emergency messages which may be received through the established civil- 
defense warning network. 

Because of the consideration of the city council and myself to hold the tax 
rate, it has been unfortunate that we have had to reduce the civil-defense ap- 
propriations to a minimum. It is my considered opinion that inasmuch as we are 
a critical target area, recognized by the Federal Government as such, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration should be authorized to subsidize administra- 
tive cost of civil-defense operations in comparable target cities. With such a 
subsidy, it would be possible for a local government to more ably support civil 
defense financially without undue strain on the tax moneys of the city. Further 
than that, an indication of the interest of the Federal Government on behalf of 
the welfare of the people of an industrial city may well enable the governing 
authorities of the city to justify added financial support of the civil defense 
and disaster control agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo P. Carin, Mayor. 
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GRAND Rapips, , 5 
JOHN R. KERSTETTER, ne, Mion, Jane 18, 2966. 


Associate Director, American Municipal Associa tion, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak JoHN: Attached is a report from our civil-defense secretary covering his 
thoughts in the matter of civil defense. 

I concur for the most part with them. I do believe that the State of Michigan 
could do much more appropriationwise so a better State office staff would be 
possible. The legislature has neglected this for years. I do. not know the extent 
of the Federal staff but presume more staff would stir up more interest. 

If it hadn’t been for the tornado, we would have only the same local interest as 
before. I believe a good job is done locally to keep ahead as much as possible. 

The Michigan Municipal League and State eivil-defense office are presently 
getting out a model natural-disaster plan and ordinance for cities in Michigan to 
consider. As I served on the committee, I think it is a good one. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M, OakEs, City Manager. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 15, 1956. 
DONALD M. OAKEs, 
City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Oakes: Director Thomas E. Walsh and the writer have received 
copies from you of American Municipal Association letter, in which they are 
asking that you assist them in developing and presenting congressional testimony 
on civil defense to reflect accurately current municipal thinking on the subject. 

Since civil defense is a program national in scope, the thinking in connection 
with the effort should include concepts as applies to the National, State, and local 
level, in order to develop a more workable civil-defense program. This letter 
covers the joint thinking of Director Walsh and the writer. 

Local attitude toward civil defense has improved considerably in the Grand 
Rapids area since the tornado disaster of April 3, 1956. Our thinking in this 
connection is based on the number of inquiries received by the civil-defense office 
relative to volunteering, as well as the number of requests received for shelter 
booklets, as well as the hundreds of copies of literature the public has taken from 
the literature rack located in the corridor on the first floor, city hall. 

As applies to improvements in the civil-defense effort at the local level, we 
feel that this depends largely on resources available for the civil-defense effort ; 
namely, financial, at the State, local, and municipal level. In the matter of im- 
provements at the local level, we have had two 180-horsepower Chrysler sirens 
added to our siren setup, which gives us an outdoor warning system second to none 
in the Nation, and construction of a control center in a nonvulnerable area is 
being considered. As applies to our staff, we have a full-time administrator and 
a secretary. , 

This past year, we spent approximately $20,000, and expect to receive an ap- 
propriation of approximately $25,000 this year. 

Under the Federal matching-funds program, within a year or more we expect 
to train approximately 400 auxiliary policemen and, as soon as arrangements are 
made for compensation coverage of auxiliary firemen in training, we expect to 
train a like amount of auxiliary firemen. 

We believe that we are fortunate in having a well-developed ground observer 
corps program, with 11 active posts, and we plan on activating 4 additional GOC 
posts shortly. These posts, in addition to their importance from a civil defense 
level, are most important from the standpoint of visual observation of approach- 
ing tornadoes, and we believe we will always have the posts from the standpoint 
of tornado observation. Observation by an observer at one of our posts in the 
recent tornado disaster, undoubtedly, saved dozens of lives through advance 
warning of the tornado’s approach. 

We have always considered that we had a good warden service, but are pres- 
ently making great strides in the further development of this service. The warden 
service is a most important service from the standpoint of public education, as 
applies to the civil defense effort. 

While we could make innumerable improvements, as applies to the civil defense 
effort, we believe that American Municipal Association should give consideration 


to the following: 
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1. We believe that the Federal Government, through FCDA, should provide 50 
percent of the cost of local defense agencies, including administrative costs. Also, 
that FCDA should make some 100 percent contributions, and particularly as 
applies to radiological monitoring equipment. Under the matching funds pro- 
gram, we believe the State should pay 25 percent and the local community 25 
percent, as we believe at the State level that the State is every bit as much obli- 
gated to support the civil defense effort as are the local communities. 

2. We believe that civil defense can make greater progress at all levels by giv- 
ing Cabinet status to the FCDA Administrator. This has long been advocated by 
many national organizations, as well as by civil defense administrators. 

3. We believe that civil defense plans of the military adjacent to the critical 
target areas should be integrated with local plans. 

4. In the planning of any program that affects the local level, particularly criti- 
cal target areas, that these communities should be consulted and considered more 
than they have by FCDA. We also believe that State civil defense offices should 
do more consulting with civil defense at the local level, as regards planning 
programs. 

5. Since, in any disaster, welfare is a most important phase, we believe that 
civil defense welfare services should be vested by law in the welfare department 
of each jurisdiction of government ; namely, Federal, State, county and municipal. 

6. In the light of new weapons development, the Federal Government should 
undertake a major shelter program. 

7. Since the personnel of most local governmental departments and divisions 
are kept busy with their regular duties, it is felt that these departments or divi- 
sions should have a full time individual or individuals devoting their efforts to 
planning and developing of civil defense services within the departments and 
divisions, particularly as applies to fire, police, medical and health services, ete. 

We have endeavored to keep our viewpoint brief, and in considering the multi- 
tude of problems in connection with the civil defense effort, we have made every 
effort to do so. 

Most sincerely, 
DANIEL R. WATERS, 
Administrative Director, Kent County Civil Defense. 


CiTy oF Boston, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
City Hall, June 15, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR Mr. Kerstetrer: I received your letter of recent date containing inquiries 
on matters pertaining to civil defense. In reply, I am pleased to submit the 
following for your consideration and use. 

Civil defense activities here in Boston recently have been largely limited to 
planning evacuation procedures in accordance with Executive Order 31 issued by 
the Governor which states that evacuation is the accepted policy for target cities 
in the Commonwealth and requires all city, county, and State agencies to prepare 
plans to implement this policy. Asa result, target cities have been declared areas 
to be evacuated and evacuation routes have been designated. Moreover, tentative 
plans for evacuation have been prepared and publicized together with the revised 
air raid instructions therefor. However, the general public is still somewhat 
indifferent to the grim realities involved in civil-defense planning, even though 
tentative plans for the evacuation of school children have gone into every home. 

Our civil defense staff has remained practically constant and the budget has 
been limited to $75,000 yearly. In addition loans in the amount of $600,000 have 
been utilized to purchase civil defense equipment on a matching fund basis with 
the Federal Government. 

Civil defense has heen established by State law and city ordinance to deal with 
war-caused or natural disaster. Fortunately, the former has not put us to the 
test. but the Worcester tornado, hurricanes, and floods have proved the need for 
civil defense. 

4 Totay the increased effect of nuclear weapons definitely points the need for 
increased interest and effort at the national level to provide the necessary legal 
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authority and financial resources to cope with the complex problems involved in 
civil defense, particularly as they concern the evacuation of target areas. Massa- 
chusetts civil defense legislation and our own city ordinance make it possible for 
State and local governments to utilize the total resources of the city and State 
in a war-caused or natural disaster. What is needed, however, is the coordi- 
nating influence of Federal authority, increased Federal financial assistance, and 
the active participation in civil defense of the Federal Government and all of 
its agencies if we are to solve the many problems involved in mobilizing man- 
power, stockpiling resources, and the continuity of government in preparation 
for war-caused disaster. Nothing less than the complete utilization of our total 
resources in terms of personnel and equipment can begin to meet the many 
problems involved in civil defense survival planning. 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN B. HyMeEs, Mayor. 


Crry OF GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
City ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Civil Center, June 20, 1956. 
Mr. JOHN R. KERSTETTER, 
Associate Director, American 
Municipal Association, Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR MR. KERSTETTER: The city of Great Falls is, at the present time, in the 
process of setting up an evacuation plan. During the winter we started a survey 
of the entire town in order to get figures and statistics on the population loading 
in the various areas. At the present time we have completed the residential areas 
and are now attempting to clean up the commercial and industrial sections. 

After the survey is completed, we will set up zones and areas in order to 
complete our traffic flow patterns. This mapping and planning will take several 
months to complete. We hope to be able th have these plans completed by this 
fall in order to have a practice evacuation of school children in Great Falls. 

Now, as to the status of our program, we feel definitely that there should be a 
well-worked-out plan. This plan should be in the hands of all citizens and the 
people should be educated as to the meaning and necessity of such a plan. We 
don’t feel that we will have to use it, but if we are prepared for any eventuality, 
lives will be saved, hysteria avoided somewhat, and people will know what to do 
to save themselves. Not many schools ever have to evacuate on account of fire, 
but all schools have fire drills. The same thinking can be used in reference to 
civil defense. 

There is definitely a lack of interest in civil defense activities in this area. 
However, we have had a great deal of interest shown by the local PTA groups. 
Generally, we feel that a good sound program which can be readily put into 
action, is the best answer to the problem. 

Very truly yours, 


HEROLD Murpock, Civil Defense Director. 


THE City oF WICHITA, 


Wichita, Kans., June 14, 1956. 
Mr. Joun R. KERSTETTER, 


Associate Director, 
American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Jl. 

Dear Mr. KeErSTETTER: Your inquiry of May 28, 1956, addressed to the mayor 
of Wichita, has been referred to my office. I am glad to give you such informa- 
tion as I can concerning civil defense in this area. 

Civil defense in itself is a controversial issue, and there has been much di- 
vided opinion among our citizens as well as in our own city government con- 
cerning this subject. Wichita, as a whole, cannot be termed apathetic toward 
civil defense, nor can it be said that our citizens are either militantly for or 
against civil defense. 

Shortly after the organization of the civil-defense council, there developed 
considerable interest, and sizable sums were provided for the development of the 
civil-defense program, for example: 
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1950 (city) $6, 953. 19 
1951 22, 650. 16 
1952 80, 061. 03 
182, 422. 22 
61, 536. 68 

Last August the city and county commissioners, who were responsible for 
the creation and administration of civil defense in this area, carefully scruti- 
nized the amounts being spent and surveyed the results of such expenditures 
and determined that the costs were too great in comparison with moneys being 
spent in other comparable cities and ordered a sweeping revision of the civil-de- 
fense setup and program. 

As a result, the plan for civil defense has been in a state of revision, budgets 
have been sharply trimmed, the former director resigned, and an acting director 
has been doing the best possible job in attempting to carry on. 

In general, I believe that many citizens feel that civil defense is a necessity, 
and has a part in the administration of community affairs. Much of its value 
is demonstrated at the time of natural disasters. This was evidenced about a 
year ago when a tornado practically wiped out the town of Udall, Kans., where 
close to 100 lives were lost. 

There has been criticism over the fact that the civil-defense director assumes 
direction over many of the already constituted civil services such as the police 
and fire departments, thus bypassing competent and well-trained administrators. 

We also have been faced with the problem of volunteer workers. These, as 
most people know, are a more or less unreliable source of help, and are also 
mobile—here today and somewhere else tomorrow. I know of no way that 
such a condition can be overcome, but it certainly leads to problems in the 
operation of civil defense. 

Much criticism has been leveled at civil defense because of the lack of leader- 
ship flowing from Washington, and further from the confused directives which 
have come from Washington. At the present time, evacuation seems to be the 
top program for safety. We are concentrating on that and are hopeful that 
our 5,000 volunteer workers will assist in selling this program to the community. 

Our staff consists of the acting director, one stenographer, and one clerical 
assistant. The budget for 1957 is $32,000, which includes the purchase of 500 
metal evacuation signs. 

For your information I am attaching a brief history of civil defense in Wich- 
ita, dated August 25, 1955. 

If I ean give you additional help, I will be very glad to do so, if you will 
write me. 

Very truly yours, 
FrANK H. BACKSTROM, 
City Manager. 


ExHIBIT 9 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Hon. Cuetr HoLiFIELD, CHAIRMAN House MILITARY 
OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, AND HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Marcu 5, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
United States Attorney General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As you may know, the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, is holding hearings on civil defense mat- 
ters. Our subcommittee is endeavoring to determine what further legislation 
is needed in this field and how the Federal agencies might be more effectively 
organized to carry on civil defense operations. 

A focal point of our interest concerns military-civilian relationships in civil 
defense activities. The President’s decision, during the so-called Operation 
Alert, to declare a state of martial law for the whole country has raised the 
problem of these relationships in a most direct and immediate way. 


72796—56—pt. 7-34 
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The chairman and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in testimony before 
our subcommittee, emphasized that the military neither desired to, nor were 
able to, assume major responsibility for civil defense in the face of enemy attack. 
This position appears to conflict with that implicit in a nationwide declaration 
of martial law. 

Our understanding is that the President has requested the Department of 
Justice to study the legal implications of martial law and to make recommenda- 
tions for appropriate Government action in the event of national emergency. 
At his press conference of July 6, 1955, the President indicated that the study 
would be made public in view of its importance to the people of the United 
States. 

The purpose of this letter is to request your assistance, by personal appearance 
before the subcommittee, in explaining the legal significance of the President’s 
declaration of martial law, and possibly other legal implications of military 
engagements in civil defense activities. 

This request is made in full recognition of your duties as legal advisor to the 
President. We trust that you will be able to appear before the subcommittee, 
even if the study, directed by the President in July 1955, is not yet complete. 

The subcommittee has an important responsibility to discharge in making this 
civil defense inquiry. The danger to the Nation of inadequate civil defense and 
the imperative need for improving the Nation’s capability in this field are, I am 
sure, fully recognized and appreciated by you. 

If convenient to you, the subcommittee would like to schedule your appear- 
ance for March 15, 1956, at 10 a. m. in Room 1501, New House Office Building. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


UnitTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1956. 
Mr. MIcHAEL P, BALWAN, 
Staff Director, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
evrnment Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BaLtwan: This will confirm our conversation when I called you 
yesterday to tell you that the Attorney General will be unable to appear before 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, as requested in the letter of March 5 from 
the Chairman, the Honorable Chet Holifield, to the Attorney General. 

Thanks again for passing this message along to Congressman Holifield. 

Yours very truly, 
BE. Rosert SEAVER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Attorney General. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert Browne tt, Jr., 
United States Attorney General, 
The Department of Justice, Washington 25, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: By letter dated March 5, 1956, in behalf of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee, I requested your assistance, by personal ap- 
pearance before the subcommittee, in explaining the legal implications of a 
Presidential declaration of martial law such as occurred during so-called Opera- 
tion Alert last summer. 

As noted in my letter, the subcommittee fully recognizes your duties as legal 
adviser to the President but believes that you also have a duty to the Congress in 
assisting in the solution of certain civil defense problems. 

As yet I have not received your reply to this request for your appearance before 
the subcommittee. A Mr. E. Robert Seaver, identified as assistant to the Deputy 
Attorney General, advised our subcommittee staff director by letter dated March 
14 that you “will be unable to appear,” and requested that the information be 
passed along to me. Subsequently your deputy, Mr. William P. Rogers, called 
= on the telephone and elaborated on the points of your unwillingness or inability 

Oo appear. 
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Since the subcommittee desires to have a formal record of your position in this 
matter, as well as assurance that you have personally read and considered my 
letter of request, the courtesy of a personal reply by you would be appreciated for 
insertion in the subeommittee hearing record together with other correspondence, 
copies of which are enclosed for your convenience. 

This letter is being directed to your personal attention and is being hand carried 
directly to your office. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOoLirreLp, Member of Congress. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIiFIie.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: Please refer to your letter of March 30, 1956, 
and previous correspondence with reference to your request that I appear before 
the Military Operations Subcommittee to explain the legal significance of a decla- 
ration of martial law by the President. 

You are correct in your understanding that the President has requested this 
Department to study the problem and report to him. Our study of the many 
ramifications of this subject has not been completed. For this reason, I asked 
Mr. Rogers to tell you that I must regretfully decline your request at this time. 

If you or the committee have specific questions with regard to the present state 
of the law on this subject I shall be very glad to answer them; and if there are 
other ways in which I can be of assistance in connection with the work of the 
committee please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., Attorney General. 


Exureir 10 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, CHAIRMAN, House MIttI- 
TARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, AND ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


JUNE 13, 1956. 
Dr. ArTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. FLEMMING: At your recent appearance before the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, you expressed the desire to withhold certain comments per- 
taining to the Federal civil defense program until after the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator had completed his presentation of his current programs to this 
subcommittee. Subsequent to your appearance Gov. Val Feterson testified on 
various aspects of the Federal civil defense program. 

The subcommittee plans to close its hearings on civil defense by the end of this 
month. I would not want to do so without offering you an opportunity to provide 
such additional testimony as you might feel is necessary. In this connection you 
or your staff might wish to review Val Peterson’s testimony. 

Please let me know your pleasure on this matter as soon as possible in order 
that we might schedule you at a time convenient to you and the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 

Washington, D. C., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. Cuetr Houirrep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Horirietp: I appreciated very much receiving your letter of June 13. 
As you recall, I felt at the time I appeared before the Military Operations Sub- 
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committee that it would not be appropriate for me to comment on matters directly 
relating to the operation of the Federal Civil Defense Administration until the 
Administrator, Governor Peterson, had presented his testimony. 

I stated, however, that if after Governor Peterson had presented his testimony 
the committee desired to discuss with me any aspect of the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration program which is related to my responsibilities, I would be very happy 
to appear at a subsequent hearing. 

It is my understanding that Governor Peterson has presented his testimony. 
If this presentation has raised issues which relate to my responsibilities as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and if the committee feels I could be of 
assistance to it in connection with these issues, I would be very glad, of course, 
to appear again. 

As I recall, the questions relative to the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
were addressed to me particularly by Congressman Riehlman. I would be very 
happy to come up and discuss the matter informally with you and Congressman 
Riehiman, and then on the basis of that discussion we could determine whether 
or not it would be helpful for me to appear again. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


JULY 12, 1956, 
Dr. ARTHUR FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Dr. FLEMMING, This will acknowledge your reply of June 26, 1956, con- 
cerning your reappearance before the Military Operations Subcommittee to pro- 
vide testimony on the Federal civil-defense program. 

After reviewing your testimony of April 10, 1956, the subcommittee was sin- 
cerely concerned that the record would be quite incomplete because of your re- 
quest that your answers to subcommittee questions be deferred to a later 
appearance. Our letter of June 13, 1956, offering you an opportunity to complete 
your testimony would have provided sufficient time to have scheduled your re- 
appearance before the subcommittee prior to the scheduled close of our hearings 
at the end of June. 

The subcommittee was disappointed that you didn’t reply until the 26th, but 
more so that it was your suggestion that an appointment be made for informal 
discussions with the chairman and other subcommittee members. Our hearings 
were concluded on June 28, 1956, which was when we received your reply. 

In the opinion of the subcommittee the hearing record remains incomplete 
unless you supply replies to specific questions raised by the members of the sub- 
committee, which you asked to have reserved until you came back. 

There is enclosed a list of these particular questions, as well as a list of genera! 
questions which the subcommittee wanted to pose upon return, Although the 
hearings are in page proof form, I hope that your replies might be received 
in time to be included in the printed volumes of our hearings on civil defense. 

In addition to your replies to these questions, a copy of this letter together 
with our exchange of letters relative to your reappearance will be published as 
part of our hearings. , 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHet HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


QUESTIONS FoR Dr, FLEMMING FROM THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
RELATING TO ITs StuDY OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 


1. How effective is the civil-defense program in this country at the present 
time? (Mr. Riehlman, transcript, p. 2182.) 

2. How well equipped is the Federal Civil Defense Administration to fulfill 
the functions delegated to it by your office. (Mr. Riehlman, transcript, p. 2183.) 

8. Are the operating functions, responsibilities, and lines of authority of the 
Office of Defense Mobiilzation, the Department of Defense, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration clearly defined and drawn? (Mr. Riehlman, transcript, 
p. 2184-2185. ) 

4. What is your opinion on the financial responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for an effective civil-defense program? (Mr. Holifield, transcript, p. 2247.) 
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5. Provide the statutory basis for planning for post-attack operations and 
submit directives, if any, which your office has received from the President 
authorizing the Office of Defense Mobilization to do so. (Transcript, p. 2209.) 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


6. Do you believe that it would be wise for the Congress rather than the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to determine what the related functions of the Offices 
of Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration should be? 

7. In your program of delegating functions to other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, what authority or functions can you delegate that those agencies are not 
already empowered by statute to exercise? 

8, What specific “line operating responsibilities” does your office now have? 

9. What.is the nature and extent of functions performed by any field offices 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization? 

10. Do you agree with the statement of Administrator Peterson that continuity 
of Government is a civil-defense function? 

11. What functions has your office delegated to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration? Do you contemplate making any additional delegations to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration? 

12. Is the dispersal policy issued by your office in 1956 based in whole or in 
part on fallout studies? 

13. Describe the bomb damage assessment program of your office and indicate 
in what ways it is similar to or different from that of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

14. Prior to the issuance of Defense Mobilization Order I-18 concerning the 
reduction of urban vulnerability, did the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
have this responsibility? If not, is it permissible for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator to use appropriated funds in the performance of this function? 

15. You indicated in your testimony that your office is presently responsible 
for nonmilitary defense requirements. How would a consolidation of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization with the Federal Civil Defense Administration prevent 
your office from performing your resource allocation functions? 

16. Please supply a copy of the agreement on assignment of basic responsibili- 
ties among the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, and your office. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1956. 
Hon. Cnet Horirre.p, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mer. Hoxirretp: Thank you very much for your letter of July 12. 
As requested by you, I am enclosing answers to the 16 questions which were 
attached to your letter. 
If I can be of any further assistance to the committee, please feel free to 
call on me. 
Very sincerely and cordially yours, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 


1, How effective is the civil-defense program in this country at the present time? 
(Mr. Riehlman, transcript, p. 2182.) 

Workers at the city and State levels have made, in cooperation with Federal 
officers, a substantial contribution to the strengthening of our position in the 
civil-defense field. Nevertheless, I am in complete agreement with the state- 
ment made by the President in his letter of July 17, 1956, to Governor Peterson, 
that “our whole civil-defense effort needs both strengthening and modernizing.” 


2. How well equipped is the Federal Civil Defense Administration to fulfill the 
functions delegated to it by your office? (Mr. Riehlman, transcript, p. 2183.) 

The President, in his letter of July 17, 1956, to Governor Peterson, stated “but 
it is now-evident that the exigencies of the present threat require vesting in the 
Federal Government a major responsibility in our national plan of civil de- 
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fense.”’ This statement relative to the total civil-defense program is applicable 
to the delegation made to the Federal Civil Defense Administration by this office. 


3. Are the operating functions, responsibilities, and lines of authority of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the Department of Defense, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration clearly defined and drawn? (Mr. Riehlman, tran- 
script, pp. 2184-2185. ) 

In my testimony before your committee on April 10, 1956, I outlined the allo- 
cation of responsibilities between the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the Office of Defense Mobilization. I stated that 
this allocation of responsibilities had been concurred in by the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. I also stated that as Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization I had approved this allocation for planning pur- 
poses. We feel that this does provide a clear-cut allocation of responsibilities 
in the event of attack. This is one of the matters, however, that will be tested 
out in connection with Operation Alert 1956. If we find that the allocation of 
responsibilities is not clear cut, we will make the necessary adjustments. 


4. What is your opinion on the financial responsibility of the Federal Govern: 
ment for an effective civil defense program? (Mr. Holifield Transcript, 
p. 2247) 

If, as I believe should be the case, the Federal Government is to be given a 
larger responsibility in the field of civil defense, there is no doubt but that it 
will have to accept a larger financial responsibility than has been the case up 
to now. 


5. Provide the statutory basis for planning for post attack operations and submit 
directives, if any, which your office has received from the President author- 
izing the Office of Defense Mobilization to do so. (Transcript, p, 2209) 

The statutory authority for planning for postattack operations is set forth in 
that section of the National Security Act of 1947 which details the duties and 
responsibilities of the National Security Resources Board. All of the duties as- 
signed to that board were transferred by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


6. Do you believe that it would be wise for the Congress rather than the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to determine what the related functions of the 
Offices of Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, should be? 

I feel that if such action should be taken it would introduce an unnecessary 
rigidity in the field of postattack planning. Our readiness plans are tested from 
time to time. These tests are likely to indicate the desirability of making changes 
in assignments of basic responsibilities. I believe that this responsibility should 
continue to be vested in the executive branch. 

7. In your program of delegating functions to other agencies of the Government, 
what authority or functions can you delegate that those agencies are not 
already empowered by statute to exercise? 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953 gives the Office of Defense Mobilization the 
authority to delegate functions which have been assigned to it. Neither the 
Congress nor the President has assigned comparable functions to any other 
agency. Therefore, when the Office of Defense Mobilization delegates these 
functions it is delegating functions which the operating agencies are not now 
empowered by statute to exercise. 

8. What specific “line operating responsibilities” does your office now have? 

The primary “line operating responsibilities” performed by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization are in connection with the stockpiling program under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act and the program of rapid tax 
amortization. 


9. What is the nature and extent of functions performed by any field offices of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization? 
I am attaching to this memorandum for inclusion in the record a copy of 
DMO Order I-1 (Revised) which I issued on July 9, 1956. 
10. Do you agree with the statement of Administrator Peterson that continuity 
of Government is a civil defense function? 


If civil defense and nonmilitary defense are to be regarded as synonymous 
terms, then I would agree with this statement. 
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11. What functions has your office delegated to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration? Do you contemplate making any additional delegations to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration? 

The only function which we have delegated to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration is in connection with the reduction of urban vulnerability. We 
do not contemplate making additional delegations. 


12. Is the dispersal policy issued by your office in 1956 based in whole or in part 
on fallout studies? 


Fallout studies were taken into consideration in connection with the issuance 
of this policy. 


13. Describe the bomb damage assessment program of your office and indicate 
in what ways it is similar to or different from that of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


I described the bomb damage assessment program in detail in connection 
with my testimony on April 10, 1956. It will be noted that this program is a 
Government-wide program in which the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
participates. The program is coordinated by an inter-agency damage assess- 
ment steering group which includes the FCDA and the Department of Defense, 
and is chaired by the Office of Defense Mobilization. Federal Civil Defense 
activities in this area are an integral part of the total program. 


14. Prior to the isuance of Defense Mobilization Order I-18 concerning the 
reduction of urban vulnerability, did the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
istrator have this responsibility? If not, is it permissible for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to use appropriated funds in the performance 
of this function? 

Reduction of urban vulnerability is one of the areas for which the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has overall responsibility. The Civil Defense Act can 
be interpreted in such a manner as to indicate that the FCDA also has some 
responsibility in this area. The Office of Defense Mobilization has no field 
organization which could be used in developing an operating program for 
the reduction of urban vulnerability. The FCDA does have such an organization. 
Therefore, it was decided that a delegation by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administration would make it clear that the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has responsibility for developing an operat- 
ing program for the reduction of urban vulnerability. The Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator is, therefore, now in a position where, in requesting funds 
for the performance of this function, he can state that his agency is the sole 
agency with authority to act in this area. 


15. You indicated in your testimony that your office is presently responsible 
for nonmilitary defense requirements. How would a consolidation of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration prevent your office from performing your resources allocation 
functions? 

If the Office of Defense Mobilization were consolidated with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, it would mean that following an attack, the com- 
bined agency would have the responsibility for making claims on the resources 
of the country, which in many instances would be in conflict with the claims of 
the military, and that the same agency would have the responsibility for ad- 
judicating the conflicts. I do not feel that this would be a sound approach. 
Under the allocation of responsibilities now in effect, the FCDA following an 
attack would be the principal claimant for civilian requirements. The De- 
partment of Defense would be the principal claimant for military requirements. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization would provide logistic support for both 
and would adjudicate conflicting claims. I feel that from an organization point 
of view this provides a sounder set-up than we would have if there was a 
consolidation of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 


16. Please supply a copy of the agreement on assignment of basic responsibilities 
among the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion and your office. 


In my testimony on April 10, 1956, I set forth the allocation of responsibilities 
between the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
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and the Office of Defense Mobilization. This material may be found under III-C 
of my testimony. I deleted one or two matters of a classified nature. I would 
be very happy to supply the Committee with a copy of the classified document 
to be used in accordance with the normal rules governing classified documents. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


(DEFENSE MoBILIZATION OrpER-I-1 REVISED) 
Subject : Regional Coordination 


Defense Mobilization Order-I-1 dated July 14, 1953 (18 F. R. 4099) is hereby 
revised to read as follows: 

1, There are hereby established Mobilization Regions, Regional Mobilization 
Committees (RMC’s) and a Central Committee on Regional Mobilization. 

2. Mobilization Regions.—Mobilization regions are established as follows: 

Region No. 1. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island. 

Region No. 2. New York, New Jersey. 
enreane No. 3. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, District of 

lumbia. 

Region No. 4. Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia. 

Region No. 5. Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 

Region No. 6. Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri. 

Region No. 7. Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado. 

Region No. 8. Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Region No. 9. California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona. 

Region No. 10. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 

The regional boundaries described above are tentative and subject to such 
modification as experience may indicate to be necessary. 

38. Regional Mobilization Committees are hereby established with the following 
composition and responsibilities. 

(a) Composition.—A regional Mobilization Committee shall be composed 
of the Regional Mobilization Coordinator (appointed by the Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization) who will serve as Chairman, and representatives 
designated by the following departments and agencies: 

Treasure Department. 

Department of Defense. 

Department of Justice. 

Post Office Department. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Labor. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

General Services Administration. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Selective Service System. 

Small Business Administration. 

United States Civil Service Commission. 

Representatives from other agencies having essential wartime functions 
may be requested to participate in Regional Mobilization Committee consid- 
eration of problems which relate to the functions of such agencies. In the 
event of the establishment of any new mobilization agencies with field or- 
ganizations, such agencies shall make arrangements for participation in 
RMC activities. 

(b) Responsibilities —The responsibilities and functions of the Regional 
Mobilization Committees are to advise and assist the Regional Mobilization 
Coordinators ; more specifically to: 

(1) Recommend solutions to field problems resulting from mobiliza- 
tion programs in which more than one agency has an interest. 
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(2) Develop coordinated plans, within the general guidelines issued 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization and by their respective agencies, 
for maintaining continuity of the essential wartime functions of the Fed- 
eral government within the regions. 

(3) Participate in and evaluate test exercises within the region on 
mobilization plans and operational readiness. 

(4) Perform such other duties as requested by the Regional Mobiliza- 
tion Coordinators with the scope of Coordinators’ present or post-attack 
responsibilities. 

4, Central Committee on Regional Mobilization. The Central Coordinating 
Committee, previously established under this order, is hereby reconstituted as 
the Central Committee on Regional Mobilization with the following composition 
and functions. 

(a) Composition.—The Central Committee on Regional Mobilization shall 
be composed of representatives of the agencies represented on the Regional 
Mobilization Committees. The Chairman shall be designated by the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(b) Functions.—The functions of the Central Committee on Regional 
Mobilization are: 

(1) To advise the Office of Defense Mobilization on regional coordina- 
tion of mobilization activities. 

(2) To provide points of staff contact for exchange of information on 
matters relating to regional coordination. 

5. This order is effective immediately. 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Director. 
x 
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